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PEEFAO] 


I  BHALL  make  no  apology  for  writing  tlio  Life  of 
Joseph  Addisoh  Alexandeb.  If  the  facta  recorded  in 
these  volamea  be  not  a  Btifficicnt  justification,  there  conld 
be  no  other.  Whj  the  daty  has  been  devolved  on  his 
nephew  rather  than  upon  some  one  else,  ia  a  question 
whicli  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  ia  enongh  to  say 
that  the  work  was  undertaken  not  at  his  own  instance 
bat  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

The  task,  though  a  gratefnl,  has  been  an  arduous  one. ' 
The  thing  aimed  at  Iiaa  been  not  so  much  any  mere  lite- 
rary excellence  as  an  array  of  competent  and  incontro- 
vertible t^timony.  The  career  of  a  qniet  student  affords 
email  material  in  the  way  of  biographic  incident,  but  it  ia 
hoped  that  the  remarkable  private  and  domestic  character, 
and  personal  traits  and  idiosyncrasies,  of  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs,  have  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  attempt  to  por- 
tray his  life  as  a  recluse  scholar,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  minister 
of  the  Word,  and  as  an  author. 

The  present  biographer  is  indebted  to  so  many  sources, 
and  especially  to  so  many  individual  friends,  for  much  of 
the  sabatanee  of  his  narrative  aa  well  as  for  much  that  is 
valuable  and  entertaining  in  the  way  of  criticism,  descrip- 
tion, and  illuatrative  remark  and  anecdote,  that  ho  finds 
himself  unable  to  make  particular  acknowledgments  to 
them  all,  or  even  to  cite  every  one  of  his  authorities  by 
name.  In  most. cases  be  has  done  so,  in  the  body  of  the 
two  volumes  wtich  are  now  respectfully  offered  to   th§ 
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candid  judgment  of  his  readers.  Where  nothing  is  said  to 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  right  to  infer  that  any  matter  in- 
corporated in  the  words  of  another  was  contributed  origin- 
ally to  this  work.  Sometimes  the  language  is  much  stronger 
than  lie  should  have  dared  to  use  himself,  but  is  retained  as 
showing  his  uncle's  rare  gift  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with 
enthusiastic,  if  extravagant,  admiration. 

To  the  rule  of  making  no  specific  acknowledgments  of 
personal  obligation  in  the  Preface,  there  must,  however, 
be  one  si^al  exception ;  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  a  sur- 
viving brother  of  the  deceased,  and  the  editor  of  several  of 
his  posthumous  volumes,  the  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Alexander, 
D.  D.,  of  ^e\v  York.  Indeed  so  large  and  important  has 
been  Dr.  Alexander's  share  in  these  labours,  that  it  is  only 
because  of  his  earnest  protestation,  and  inflexible  purpose 
to  the  contrary,  that  his  name  is  not  associated  with  that 
of  the  nominal  author  upon  the  title-page.  The  first  rough 
draught  of  the  narrative  was  prepared  by  him,  from  the 
journals  of  his  lamented  brother,  and  his  subsequent  toils 
and  efforts  bearing  in  one  way  or  other  upon  the  book  as 
it  is  now  presented,  have  been  excessive  and  invaluable. 
I  may  add  that  the  reader  will  not  stray  far  from  the  truth, 
if  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  while  we  have  both  worked  in 
the  quarry  and  upon  the  block,  the  work  of  my  relative 
and  coadjutor  has  been  mainly  though  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively in  the  quarry,  and  my  own  principally  upon  the 
block,  though  also  very  extensively  in  the  quarry.  Each 
of  lis  has  exercised  the  powers  of  the  veto  and  of  elimina- 
tion, though  the  present  writer  has  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  of  decisive  choice  in  the  few  cases  where  there  has 
been  a  fixed  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  Where  the 
opinions  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  are  given  without 
comment,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  are 
also  those  of  his  biographer. 

We  have  discovered  ^vith  regret  that  raanv  errors  have 


crept  into  the  printing  that  could  not  be  indicated  witliin 
the  ordinary  limits  of  a  table  of  errata.  Some  of  these  are 
trivial  or  will  at  once  be  detected  as  typographical  mis- 
takes, but  others  for  which  we  equally  repudiate  the 
reBponsibility  are  more  serious,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
baffie  all  curiosity  as  to  their  precise  extent  and  origin. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  those  of  our  readers  who,  having  suflFered  them- 
selvea  in  like  manner  and  from  the  same  cause,  will,  we 
trust,  regard  our  frailty  and  unavoidable  misfortune  with 
indulgence.  The  writing  of  this  work  was  not  commenced 
until  after  the  late  war ;  and  though  the  printing  began  as 
far  back  as  November  18G8,  the  pnblication  baa  been  de- 
layed until  the  present  moment  for  reasons  which  we  tlie 
editors  could  neither  remove  nor  modify.  Some  of  these 
reasons  might  also  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  volumes  are  now  put  before  the  pub- 
lic It  is  true  the  copy  as  furnished  to  the  printer  was  in 
a  state  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  Delphic 
sibyl.  But,  to  borrow  a  caveat  from  the  Preface  of  "  Alex- 
ander on  Isaiah,"  "  instead  of  resorting  to  the  usual  apolo- 
gies of  distance  from  the  press  and  inexperience  in  the 
bnsiness,  or  appealing  to  the  fact  that  the  slicets  could  be 
snbjected  only  once  "  to  our  revision,  we  prefer  to  commit 
ourselves  to  the  generosity  of  those  who  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  in  spite  of  present  aj^pearances  we  have  made 
every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  accuracy.  For  the  foot 
notes  that  are  given  without  signature,  I  am,  except  in 
one  *  instance,  myself  responsible. 

May  the  Lord  uiake  this  account  of  the  life  of  one  of 
his  devoted  servants,  instrumental  to  the  promotion  of  liis 
own  glory  I 

H.  C.  A. 

*  Tbe  fool-uolc  nt  Ibe  bottom  of  p.  IE,  phould  have  been  under  tlie  signa- 
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CHAPTER  L 


JOSEPH  ADDISON  ALEXANDER,  the  flubjeot  of  thif 
memoir,  was  tlie  third  son  of  the  late  Archibald  Alexander, 
D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  and  wag  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1S09.  Of  his  father  I  need  not  apeak. 
His  mother  was  the  danghterof  the  Bev.  James  WaddeI,of 
Loaisa  and  of  Hanover  Presbytery,  who  is  Btill  spoken  of  in 
VirgiDia  and  elsewhere  as  the  "Blind  Preacher," and  whoso 
name  is  preserved  in  the  well-known  essay  of  Mr.  Wirt  in  the 
British  Spy.  The  late  Governor  Barbour  was  wont  to  speak 
of  him  as  the  most  eloquent  man  he  ever  heard,  with  th« 
single  exception  of  Patrick  Henry.  Mrs,  Alexander  was  a 
beantifnl  and  lovely  girl,  and  was  comely  and  fascinating 
almost  to  the  day  of  her  death.  The  portnut  by  Mooney, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  is  very  like  her.  She 
had  dark  liquid  eyes,  and  her  face  wore  a  look  of  repose, 
benevolence,  good  sense,  and  sometimes,  when  animated  in  oon- 
versatioD,  of  gentle  raillery  and  bninonr.  Her  sensibility 
was  extreme  and  tremulous.  She  had  a  sweet  gayety  of  spii^ 
its,  shaded  at  times  by  a  pensive  melancholy.  She  was,  In 
every  acceptation  of  the  word,  devotedly  pious.  Her  labo- 
riotu  readings  to  her  aged  and  sightless  father  had  injarcd 
her  own  viuon.    She    loved    her  Saviour,  and    the    house^ 
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about  her  voice  and  mouDer,  and  she  had  a  fine  and  cultiTnt«d 
iiDderstaDding. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  such  a 
mother  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  her  children.  In  ap- 
pearance, and  many  habits  and  traits  of  character  and  intellect, 
Addison  vas  like  the  Alcxatiders,  and  eepecially  like  his  father; 
bnt  in  many  particulars  of  mind  and  disposition  he  was,  to  use 
the  language  of  another  who  is  not  a  resident  of  Staunton  and 
not  related  to  the  family,  "  his  grandfather's  son  (James  Wad- 
del)."  He  was  still  more  his  mother's  son ;  though  in  after 
^ears  he  grew  to  be  more  and  more  in  person,  if  not  in  tem- 
perament,  like  his  father  and  one  or  two  of  his  father's  usters. 

The  commentator  on  Isaiah  had  the  most  exalted  notion  of 
his  mother's  rare  powers  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  He 
preferred  her  plain,  unaided  judgments  to  the  opinions  of  all 
the  Fathers  and  Councils.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
passionately  devoted  son.  He  has  been  heard  to  expatiate 
with  delight  on  the  soft  attractions  and  ingratiating  charm  of 
ber  society.  His  eye  would  sometimes  kindle,  and  his  Toice 
become  tender,  when  he  was  on  this  theme.  She  was  equally 
wrapt  up  in  her  famous  son.  But  if  she  indulged  him  it  was 
ID  reason,  and  with  a  wise  consideration  of  the  future.  The 
tmth  was,  from  the  very  beginning  the  boy  needed  little 
guidance  and  little  correction.  Even  his  profound,  sagacious 
father,  that  thoaghtfiil  and  patient  student  of  mental  and 

sporU  irilh  erident  gntiGcitton  to  liimBcIf  u  well  as  to  tbem.  1  often  bad  oc- 
couoQ  to  call  apon  him  in  hU  Btud;  tt  ulglit,  uid  frcquentlj  found  aome  of  tbe 
■mailer  boja  about  bhn,  reading  or  amuuDg  tbcmeelycs ;  and  be  told  me  that 
It  aerer  interfered  with  hU  studies.  Tbe;  bad  free  acccaa  to  bis  librarj,  which 
was  Urge,  and,  as  the]'  gtew  up,  to  Ibe  librariea  of  tbe  InstilutioDa  in  Prince- 
ton. And  as  all  the  sons  recuTcd  a-claneical  education,  and  graduated  at  tho 
College  of  that  place,  tbej  bod  abundant  adTSntaees  for  becoming  well-ln- 
■iructed  men.  The  dally  converse  wiili  their  parents  did  much  to  create  and 
Increase  the  lore  of  knowledge  for  wbich  tbej  became  so  much  distiuguiahed. 
T  hare  been  told  bj  tha  late  James  W.  Alexander,  that  he  had  beard  at  his 
father's  table  Ter;  man;  of  the  most  Important  things  which  he  erer  learned. 
Tbe  adrantages  of  growing  up  under  snch  ta  influence,  and  in  tbe  midst  of  so 
n  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  overraled." 
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Bpiritual  phenomena,  though  ever  on  the  alert  as  regarded  acts 
of  disobedience,  like  the  father  of  Pascal  left  his  son  pretty 
much  to  his  own  bent.  His  discipline  was  suggestive,  rather 
than  strictly  coercive.  He  saw  clearly  from  the  first  that  Ad- 
dison was  to  be  his  own  master.  The  fruits  of  this  training 
are  now  evident  in  the  life  and  fame  of  the  great  Biblical 
scholar.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  that  his  powers  were  not  too 
much  restrained  in  infancy  and  youth,  but  were  allowed  to 
develop  themselves  in  the  natural  ways.  There  are  few  cases 
in  which  such  a  course  would  be  wise ;  but  this  was  one  of 
them. 

His  ancestry  was  Scotch-Irish,  and  as  much  of  the  manly 
and  racy  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  bold  intrepidity  as  well  as 
honest  frankness  of  his  temper,  are  traceable  to  this  sturdy 
stock,  I  think  it  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  emigra- 
tion to  this  country  from  the  North  of  Ireland.*  Many  of 
these  stout  Presbyterians  went  to  the  Great  Valley,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Virginia. 
These  reputable  settlers  had  been  taught  to  thirst  for  the  best 
literature  of  the  age.  Their  earliest  predilections  were  for  the 
union  of  regulated  freedom  and  sound  learning.  Their  de- 
scendants followed  in  their  footsteps.  "Reasons  might  be 
given  why  the  sons  of  Scottish  settlers  in  Ulster,  more  than 
any  others  of  the  British  isles,  should  come  to  this  country ; 
impelled  by  the  same  causes  which  drove  the  Huguenot  and 
the  Palatine.  During  their  sojourn  in  Ireland,  they  had  never 
lost  one  Scottish  peculiarity  of  mind  or  dialect.  They  came 
ready  to  coalesce  with  the  Puritan  sons  of  men  who  had  some- 
times fought,  and  sometimes  suffered  with  their  fathers.  A 
common  creed  and  common  purpose  knit  them  together  in  as- 
serting the  consecration  of  science  and  letters  to  the  church.'*  f 
The  catalogue  of  Princeton  College  shows  that  no  other  race 
added  so  many  to  the  names  of  her  aluTnni.     With  some  ex- 

*  See  the  account  by  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  in  his  biography  by  bis  son,  p.  2. 
f  Address  at  Ceotenniul  Celebration  of  the  College  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Alexan- 
der, D.D.    This  address  has  never  been  published. 
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ceptions,  the  founders  of  tbe  college  were  of  this  etocV,  and 
mingled  cordially  with  their  brethren  of  English  descent. 
**  Carolina,  East  Jersey  and  MaryUnd  received  these  exiles, 
panting  from  pereecntion,  as  early  aa  1S79.  They  spread 
themselves  over  the  Great  Valley,  a  hardy,  athletic,  shrewd, 
inquisitive,  and  remarkably  persistent  race."  *  This  was  the 
stock  from  which  Archibald,  and  James,  and  Addison  Alex- 
ander sprung. 

Dr.  Alexander  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of 
1606-1807,  and  became  the  pastor  o^  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Charcfa,  now  known  as  the  old  Pine  street  Church.  His  eldest 
son  speaks  of  having  had  a  few  dim  recollections  of  Prince  £d- 
ward,  and  clearly  remembered  the  old  prayer-room  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  He  also  had  some  faint  remembrance  of 
the  journey  to  Philadelphia.  His  first  bright  reminiscences 
were  connected  with  a  house  in  Fine  street,  just  opposite  St. 
Peter's  churchyard.  .  This  was  the  first  house  occupied  by  his 
&tber.  He  calls  to  mind  his  surprise  at  the  burial  of  several 
persons  with  military  honours,  and  wondered,  as  children  will, 
why  they  should  fire  gona  over  the  grave.  He  says  that  in 
the  spring  the  rank  grass,  interspersed  with  buttercups  and 
dandelions,  made  the  churchyard  a  delightful  spot.  He  was 
afterwards  told  by  his  mother  that  he  was  a  stabbom  and  un- 
governable child.  He  was  once  taken  home  by  her  and  cor- 
rected for  plajring  with  a  little  girl  ib  church — he  never  re- 
peated the  offence.  An  old  Bible  lay  in  the  pastor's  pew, 
which  the  little  nrchins  nsed  to  tear  up  and  twist  into  "  ear- 
ticklers,**  which  they  profhnely  used  during  prayers.  He  well 
remembered  the  singing  of  James  McGathery,  who  was  pre- 
centor, and  the  acerbity  of  David  Allen,  the  old  Scotch  sexton, 
and  the  goats  which  used  to  browse  in  the  churchyard.  A 
very  excellent  Quaker  lady  named  Price  lived  next  to  them  in 
Pine  street,  who  was  very  kind  to  James  and  used  to  enoour- 
1^  him  to  get  npon  a  table  and  preach,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  with  much  applause.      An  old  family  servant 
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named  Daphne,  once  a  slave  in  Virginia,  who  returned  to  the 
Valley  after  receiving  her  freedom,  and  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  was  full  of  anecdotes  relating  to  these  juvenile  exploits. 
She  could  tell  them  long  after  she  had  forgotten  nearly  every 
thing  else.  Mrs.  Price  was  still  living  in  1829,  and  spoke  of 
James  as  "  a  very  pious  child."  He  was  however  too  much 
given  to  imitate  the  clerical  actions  of  his  father,  and  was 
once  chastised  for  solemnly  pouring  water  on  a  little  chair  and 
uttering  the  formula  of  baptism.  Once  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  thunder-storm,  he  said  to  his  brother  or  his  nurse  that  it 
was  "  God  talking,"  and  even  undertook  to  tell  what  He  was 
saying ;  for  which  he  afterwards  had  some  twinges. 

The  cries  of  the  man  who  sold  clams  and  oysters  were 
matters  of  deep  interest  in  those  days.  Even  Addison  could 
also  recall  the  song  of  the  little  chimney  sweeps.  The  nurse 
used  to  take  the  older  boys  to  a  cake  shop  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  eldest  of  them  in  his  simplicity  thought  that  what  they 
got  upon  trust  they  got  for  nothing. 

The  next  house  in  which  they  lived  was  on  the  south  side 
of  Lombard  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets.  It  was 
used  in  1828  as  a  "  finding  store  "  for  shoemakers.  One  of  the 
boys  remembered  being  taken  thither  in  a  coach,  but  none  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  removal.  This  must  have 
been  in  1808,  and  consequently  before  the  birth  of  Addison, 
which  occurred  the  folle\iing  spring.  This  event  was  dis- 
tinctly remembered  by  his  brother  James,  who  was  moved  by 
it  to  tears.  He  says  it  gave  him  much  pain,  and  in  the  ten- 
derness of  his  heart  he  wept  to  think  that  he  should  be  sup- 
planted in  the  affections  of  his  parents.  Little  did  he  know 
the  joy  he  was  to  take  in  his  new  brother. 

The  late  Dr.  Addison  Waddel,  afterwards  of  Staunton, 
Virginia,  his  mother's  brother,  was  at  that  time  living  with 
Dr.  Alexander.  Here  it  was  that  James  began  to  study  the 
Latin  grammar,  reciting  it  to  his  father,  and  he  long  afterwards 
regretted  his  "  wicked  craft  "  in  peeping  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  book.  The  study  fronted  the  street,  on  the  first  floor,  with 
a  little  window  opening  upon  the  stairway,  through  which  the 
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boys  need  to  loot  in  upon  marriages  which  sometimes  took 
place  there.  These  were  the  days  of  the  first  stir  in  America 
aboat  Bible  Societies,  and  the  Philadelphia  pastor  used  to  give 
Bibles  to  poor  people.  In  the  little  court  behind  the  house 
■was  an  arbour  covered  with  a  grape-vine,  and  some  little  beds 
of  flowers.  Long  afterwards  Dr.  J.amea  W.  Alexander  conid 
scarcely  ever  see  a  pink  without  thinking  of  Lombard  etrect. 
It  was,  he  says,  with  an  indescribable  pensive  satisfaction  that 
he  looked  back  upon  those  days  of  comparative  innocence. 
He  scarcely  ever  went  to  bed  without  talking  to  his  mother 
about  the  unpardonable  sin ;  which  he  stood  in  daily  fear  of 
committing.  There  were  no  Sunday  Schools  then,  but  he  re- 
membered going  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  Pine  street 
Church  to  be  catechised.  Almost  every  day  he  went  to  Sec- 
ond street,  to  the  hause  of  Mr.  John  Steele,  who  having  no 
children  of  his  own  was  very  kind  to  him.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  a  brother  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Steele  of  Abingdon, 
Pa,,  and  the  Rev,  Samuel  Steele  of  Kentucky,  Here  the  little 
visitor  used  to  read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Olney 
Hymns,  which  he  always  held  in  high  affection.  On  his  sev- 
enth birthday  his  father  presented  him  with  Day's  Sanford  and 
Merton,  telling  him  that  he  was  "  now  a  youth,  and  must  begin 
to  prepare  for  manhood."  This  somewhat  singular  advice 
was  heeded.  The  lad  was  fond  of  reading,  and  used  to  pace 
the  floor  for  honrS.  He  fairly  gorged  the  English  classies,  and 
iu  course  of  time  not  a  taw  of  the  Latin  ones,  especially  the 
poeta.  He  used  to  say  that  he  bad  read  the  whole  college 
course  in  Latin,  and  possibly  in  Greek,  before  he  was  matric- 
ulated. He  recollected  well  that  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson  of  the 
First  Church,  told  him  that  he  was  "  a  little  peripatetic  philos- 
opher," This  habit  of  pacing  his  study  floor  he  kept  up 
through  life.  He  went  to  his  first  school  about  1810-1811,  It 
was  under  the  charge  of  Ikladam  Thomson,  as  the  schulai's 
called  her,  on  the  north  side  of  Lombard  street,  below  Third, 
He  never  could  remember  learning  to  read  and  write,  nor  did 
he  ever  hare  any  distinct  impressiona  about  beginning  Latin, 
About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  brother  Addison,  i^  «.,  in 
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April,  1809,  he  began  to  go  to  the  school  of  a  Mr.  Littell, 
and  retained  a  disagreeable  remembrance  of  *^the  squalid 
and  dark  appearance  of  the  room,'*  and  the  tricks  which 
the  mde  boys  used  to  play  upon  him,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  his  smallness  and  timidity,  appear  to  have  fagged  him 
dreadfully.  His  principal  reminiscences  of  Lombard  street 
were  the  marriages  which  took  place  in  his  father's  study,  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  market,  the  book-binder's,  and  the  flour 
shop,  the  song  of  the  oysterman,  which  I  have  often  heard  him 
sing,  and  the  books  given  him  by  his  friends. 

The  family  next  removed  to  Fourth  street  below  Lombard, 
west  side,  next  door  but  one  to  Gaskill  street.  "  And  here," 
he  records,  "  a  crowd  of  early  impressions  contend  for  prece- 
dence." There  he  began  to  remember  his  father's  preaching, 
the  people  that  used  to  visit  them,  and  the  tradesmen  with 
whom  they  had  dealings.  The  house  was  occupied  at  a  later 
day  by  a  Major  Linnard.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  a  choco- 
late factory  in  which  James  took  much  interest,  and  a  gilder's 
shop,  out  of  the  windows  of  which  were  thrown  the  little  red 
books  in  which  gold-foil  is  kept.  The  little  fragments  of  the 
precious  metal  he  accounted  a  great  prize.  The  coup  cTcetl  of 
a  print-shop  two  doors  off  from  his  father's  house  remained  in 
his  memory.  Near  them  on  Gaskill  street  was  a  mustard  fac- 
tory. His  father's  study  was  here  the  front  room  on  the  sec- 
ond story,  and  in  it  were  spent  some  of  his  son's  happiest 
hours.  His  father  used  to  give  him,  on  slips  of  paper,  a  text 
for  every  day ;  and  these,  when  a  certain  number  had  been 
learned,  he  would  redeem  with  small  gifts  of  money.  Dr. 
Alexander,  ^4th  several  others  of  the  city  clergy,  took  lessons 
in  Hebrew  about  this  time  from  one  Horvoitz^  a  Jew,  who  after- 
wards fell  into  some  degree  of  disrepute. 

The  family  commonly  spent  their  summers  at  German- 
town,  six  or  seven  miles  out  of  town,  where  they  hired  a  small 
house  for  the  season.  This  captivating  region,  as  it  is  now, 
of  suburban  drives  and  cottages,  of  green  and  shadowed 
lawns,  and  clambering  exotics,  was  already  beautiful,  though 
plain  and  little  celebrated.    Old  Dr.  Blair  was  then  alive,  and 
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JameB  Alexander  vae  often  at  his  Louse.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn 
Teas  the  PresbytcriaD  miniBter,  and  his  eon  James's  intimate 
friend.  One  of  his  little  Philadelphia  comTades  wns  Silas,  a 
brother  of  the  late  George  Potta,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  One 
day  an  English  ir.iEsionary  was  addreEsing  a  large  number 
of  children,  of  whom  he  wonid  collect  hundreds,  upon  the 
journeys  of  St.  Paul,  and  particnlarly  his  imprisonnient  at 
Antioch.  Having  fioished  his  "  preachment,"  he  began  to 
catechise  the  boys  and  girls  on  what  they  had  heard.  Among 
other  questions,  be  proposed  this,  "  Who  was  Silas's  com- 
panion ?  "  Geoi^e  Potts  answered  with  a  very  lond  voice — 
"James  Alexander,  sir," — to  the  great  amusement  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

During  all  the  time  of  their  living  in  Philadelphia,  so  far  as 
he  can  recollect,  he  was  constant  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  of  secret  prayer,  had  a  very  tender  conscience,  and  wan 
often  exercised  about  the  concerns  of  his  sonl.  He  was  pleaded 
at  the  thought  that  he  should  one  day  be  a  preacher,  and  once 
wrote  a  sermon,  part  of  which  was  recovered  and  held  in  tnist 
for  him  by  one  of  his  annts. 

He  went  to  school,  while  they  lived  in  Fourth  street,  to  a 
Mr.  McCleese,  who  had  nearly  100  pupils,  and  nsed  the  femle 
in  Lombard  street,  the  north  side.  Here  he  was  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  &q.  In  Gennantown  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  a  Miss  Hotcbkiss,  and  all  that  he  could  remember  was  that 
he  once  was  made  to  wear  the  fool's  cap,  with  bells,  and  that 
be  used  to  write  in  Carver's  copy-books. 

His  first  Latin  teacher  was  the  Hev.  Samuel  B,  Hare,  in 
after  days  his  predecessor  in  Trenton,  and  then  President  of 
Dickinson  College,  He  next  went  to  the  noted  James  Boss, 
author  of  the  Latin  grammar,  whom  he  pronounced  '*  an  Or- 
biliuB  iu  severity,  bat  a  most  accurate  scholar  of  the  old  Brit* 
ish  school."  The  famous  pedagogue  was  wont  to  call  his  little 
pnpil,  "  Alexander  Magnus,"  in  allusion  to  his  diminutive  size. 
Ross  scourged  the  elder  scholars  unmercifully,  bat  James  must 
have  pleased  him,  either  by  his  deportment  or  his  recitations, 
for  the  crabbed  master  always  treated  him  with  positive  affeo- 
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tion.  Tears  after,  he  sent  his  old  pupil,  who  was  by  this  time 
a  well-known  clergyman,  Stockius's  Greek  Lexicon,  with  a 
kind  inscription,  which  was  doubtless  not  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Dr.  James  Alexander  had  no  recollection  of  the  sermons  he 
heard  in  Philadelphia,  except  one  from  his  lather  in  commem- 
oration of  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  Richmond,  which  was 
printed,  and  from  which  extracts  were  taken  by  his  biog- 
rapher. Once,  indeed,  he  went  witli  Martha  Jones,  a  negro 
servant,  to  St.  Thomas's  African  Episcopal  Church  ;  where, 
and,  as  I  believe,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  he  saw  the  rite 
of  confirmation  solemnized  by  Bishop  White.  His  father,  he 
says,  sometimes  took  him  (I  presume  on  week  days)  to  the 
Romish  chapels;  and  he  retained  a  lively  impression  of  the 
music,  vestments,  incense,  holy  water,  *  ifcc. 

It  is  now  high  time  we  were  inquiring  about  the  early  life 
of  Addison,  who  at  the  latest  date  involved  in  the  preceding 
narrative  was  little  more  than  a  mere  babe. 

Addison  was  a  little  Hercules,  even  in  his  cradle.  There 
was  never  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  boy's  capacity,  and  it 
was  alwavs  evident  that  he  was  destined,  if  he  lived,  for  some- 
thing  great.  He  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  before  he  left  his 
nurse's  arms ;  but  the  accounts  of  his  very  early  days  are,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  provokingly  slight  and  fragmentary. 
When  but  a  few  months  old,  at  a  time  when  infants  of  the 
common  order  manifest  scarcely  any  signs  of  intelligence,  I  am 
informed  his  perceptions  were  singularly  quick,  and  his  evident 
appreciation  of  what  was  said  to  him  was  truly  wonderful. 
Hie  materials  out  of  which  the  story  of  his  childhood  will  have 
to  be  made  up  are  too  meagre  to  afford  much  satisfaction  to 
those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  and  may  perhaps  not 
be  thought  to  bear  out  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  this  remarkable  boy, 
that  he  was  gifted  from  the  first  with  faculties  of  the  highest 

*  These  particulars  of  the  Philadelphia  life  are  for  the  most  part  abridged 
from  a  manuscript  by  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  entitled  "  Recollections  of  my 
Early  Life."    The  language  is  largely  though  not  exclusively  his  own. 
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order,  and  that  those  facnlties  vere  alrcudy  well  developed 
at  an  aatonishingly  early  period.  Whatever  maybe  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader  as  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
particular  facts  about  to  be  recited,  there  can  be  no  question 
in  any  reasonable  mind  that  considers  the  unanimity  of  the 
witnesses  who  speak  of  this  period,  or  that  duly  reflects  upon 
the  degree  of  mental  advancement  implied  in  the  diaries  of  a 
somewhat  later  period,  that  the  boy  Addison  was  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  among  tes  enfana  celebre». 

The  few  anecdotes  which  arc  preser\'ed  of  this  period  will 
doubtless  interest  some  on  account  of  their  unquestioned  au- 
thenticity. They  also  shed  some  light  on  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  man,  which  were  in  many  respect?,  and  more 
than  is  usually  the  case,  the  same  with  those  of  the  boy. 

When  be  was  still  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  his  mother  was 
in  thft  habit  of  saying  to  him,  "  Addison,  say  your  prayers : " 
upon  which  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  place  the  palms  of  his 
hands  together,  and  look  up  with  an  appearance  of  solemn 
reverence. 

"WTien  he  was  about  two  years  old,  his  father  read  one 
morning,  at  the  daily  warship  of  the  family,  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  the  Evangelist  John,  in  which  the  account  is  given  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Addison  seemed  to  have  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  narrative,  and  in  tlie  course  of  the  morning, 
when  but  one  person  was  in  the  room,  was  observed  to  take 
a  small  book  from  t)ie  table  and  place  it  in  a  comer  on  the 
floor,  and  after  standing  over  it  for  a  short  time,  was  heard  to 
say  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Lazarus,  come  forth : "  immediately  after 
which  he  placed  the  book  on  end. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  sent  by  Iiis  mother  to  carry  to  his 
father's  study  a  manuscript  in  which  she  had  been  placing  a 
stitch.  On  leaving  the  study  he  turned  round  to  make  a  bow 
(which  wa?  an  accomplishment  that  had  been  lately  taught 
him),  but  stepped  too  far  back  and  fell  a  short  distance  down 
the  staircase,  which  was  immediately  at  the  study  door,  and 
fractured  his  collar-bone.  Hia  brother  James,  who  was  then  a 
little  boy  of  seven,  was  immediately  despatched  for  the  late 
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Dr.  John  Dorsey,  at  that  time  rising  into  eminence  as  a  sargeoo, 
who  promptly  repaired  to  his  assistance,  reduced  the  fracture, 
and  secured  the  arm  to  the  breast  in  many  folds  of  linen,  secun- 
dum artem.  While  his  arm  was  thus  confined,  Addison  indulged 
in  much  of  that  playful  humour  which  in  after  life  so  distin- 
guished him  in  the  family. 

At  the  age  of  four  years  he  removed  with  his  father's  family 
to  Princeton,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  spot  of  his  life-long 
residence,  the  place  of  his  early  education,  the  field,  more  than 
any  other,  upon  which,  in  after  years,  he  was  to  deploy  his 
splendid  abilities,  and  which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  ex- 
traordinary labours  and  hard-earned  unregarded  fame.  It  was 
here  too  that  his  body  was  to  rest  in  hope. 

He  was  at  this  time  a  gentle,  retiring,  observing,  thoughtful 
child — ^full  of  animal  spirits  and  genuine  humour;  the  delight 
of  the  household,  the  astonishment  and  despair  of  his  little 
school-fellows ;  invariably  attracting  the  notice  of  every  vis- 
itor by  the  sparkle  of  bis  wit,  and  the  originality  of  his  re- 
marks. 

There  is  to  some  minds  a  strange  beguiling  pleasure  in  the 
attempt  to  trace  out  the  localities  which  have  been  the  home  or 
men  of  worth  or  talents.  Princeton  is  ten  miles  from  the  State 
capital,  in  Mercer  county,  and  lies  embosomed  in  a  very  lovely 
region,  of  late  years  made  more  pleasing  and  fragrant  than 
ever  before.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  wide  circumference  of  cham- 
paign country,  broken  in  the  rear  of  the  town  by  abrupt  rocky 
barriers,  and  terminated  in  the  extreme  distance  on  several 
sides  by  a  faint  wavy  line  of  blue  hills,  which  sometimes  shine 
with  a  light  as  soft  as  that  of  Pentelicus,  but  are  often  nearly 
invisible.  The  level  fields  and  graceful  laps  of  tilled  surface 
composing  this  fine  prospect  show  every  token  of  thrift,  plenty, 
and  the  most  careful  husbandry.  The  whole  is  dotted  over 
with  snug  homesteads  and  orchards,  and  intersected  with  neat 
fences.  Red  and  white  cattle  are  everywhere  to  be  seen 
browsing  upon  the  close-cut  pastures.  Through  the  midst  of 
plain,  grove,  green  protuberance  and  meadow,  the  landscape  is 
•treaked  by  the  sinuous  current  of  Stony  Brook,  or  as  it  is 
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Icnown  at  one  romaotio  spot,  Pretty  Brook,  a  stream  of  pellncid 
brightness  when  not  troubled  by  rains,  and  that,  as  it  glides 
within  its  tortuous  avenue  of  tall  trees,  whispers  to  itself  le- 
gends of  R«vuIationary  battle. 

From  the  heart  of  the  town  itself  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
viting views  commanded  by  those  buildings  which  are  favour- 
ably situated.  One  of  the  best  of  theae  cheered  the  eyes  of 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  for  forty  years,  as  he  sat  in  his  study 
wrapt  in  thought  but  now  and  then  darted  glances  of  admira- 
tion through  his  south  window.  Anotlier  broad  and  grateful 
prospect  enlivens  both  sides  of  the  main  thoroughtare  where, 
after  penetrating  the  town,  it  goes  on  easterly  towards  Kings- 
ton. 

Still  another  of  these  refreshing  pastoral  landscapes,  though 
in  some  particulars  the  same  with  oneof  those  just  mentioned, 
is  thus  described  by  Professor  James  Alexander  in  his  unpub- 
lished journal  for  Saturday  the  ISth  of  May,  1638.  Alluding 
to  his  keen  enjoyment  that  year  of  "  the  placid  rapture  of 
spring,"  be  writes  as  follows :  "  From  my  south  study  window 
the  prospect  is  delightful;  hill,  forest,  field  and  orchard — it 
only  lacks  mountain  and  water.  In  the  background.  Rocky 
Hill  begins  to  show  a  feathery  green  upon  its  thickest  forest. 
On  this  side  and  next  to  it  stripes  of  green  graiuficlds  ;  and 
still  farther  hitherward,  as  the  ground  slopes  down  toward  the 
large  and  lovely  orchard  just  in  the  richest  bloom !" 

The  street  which  passes  in  front  of  the  College  branches 
some  hundreds  of  yards  beyond  it  to  the  west  into  two  beau- 
tiful village  roads,  which  for  years  have  been  studded  with 
dwellings  and  gardens.  On  one  of  these  is  Morven,  the  seat 
of  the  Stocktons,  adorned  with  the  oldest  of  elms,  catalpas,  and 
valnnts,and  on  the  other,  under  its  own  ample  summer  shade, 
is  the  Theological  Seminary.  Between  the  two  lie  the  Lenox 
Library,  the  beautified  grounds  of  the  late  John  R.  Thomson, 
Esq.,  and  the  green  turf  and  trim  hemlock  hedges  of  Profes- 
Bor  Wm.  Henry  Green ;  while  far  to  the  west  and  some  distance 
beyond  the  borough  limits  are  the  delightful  groves,  parterres, 
and  winding  walks  and  drives  of  Judge  Richard  S.  Field. 
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Of  course  this  description  belongs  to  the  town  and  its  en- 
virons of  to-day,  not  in  all  the  particulars  mentioned,  to  the 
surroundings  of  President  Green. 

If  Princeton  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  rows  of  mighty  elms 
which  have  thrown  their  immemorial  charm  over  New  Haven, 
it  has  nevertheless  an  abundant  shadow  not  only  from  the 
elm  but  from  the  maple,  the  sugar  maple,  the  paper  mulberry, 
the  buttonwood,  and  the  Weeping-willow,  with  here  and  there 
a  forlorn  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  half-extinct  Lombardy  poplar. 
In  June  and  July  the  place  is  now  fairly  embowered  in  foliage. 
Its  College  lawns  are  not  greatly  surpassed  in  New  England. 
Its  public  buildings  are  picturesque,  and  on  every  account  well 
deserving  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
scholar.  Its  libraries  are  important  and  costly.  Its  literary 
and  theological  name  has  long  been  honoured  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  can  show  an  imposing  catalogue  of  Alumni, 
and  can  count  among  its  nursing  fathers  not  only  men  like 
Dickinson,  Burr,  Davies,  Finley,  and  Green,  grave  masters  as 
these  were  of  tho  old-time  piety,  learning  and  eloquence,  but 
*'  that  prodigy  of  metaphysical  acumen,  Jonathan  Edwards,"  ♦ 
that  intellectual  giant  and  almost  universal  genius,  Wither- 
spoon,  and  that  scholar  of  magnificent  and  princely  gentleman- 
.  hood,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.f 

Tlie  town  of  Princeton  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
Revolutionary  Annals.  The  President,  Dr.  Witberspoon, 
who  for  obvious  reasons  was  regarded  with  a  peculiar  enmity 
by  the  Royal  army,  fled  from  his  country  home  at  Tusculum, 


*  Robert  Hall  in  the  Sermon  on  Modem  Infidelity. 

f  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith. — "  A  little  later,  tee  who  first  saw  these  shades 
in  1812,  recall  the  venerable  form  of  the  President,  as  he  laid  aside  his  symbols 
of  learned  rule ;  beautiful  and  lordly  in  his  decay,  unsurpassed  in  our  [mem- 
ory] for  perfect  gracefulness  and  a  statcliness  which  had  lost  all  that  was  once 
[considered]  as  pomp.  He  crept  to  the  retirement  where  he  renewed  his  [early 
love]  of  classical  [studies]  with  two  beloved  grandsons,  one  of  whom  has  been 
for  twenty  years  in  Peru.  And  wc,  my  beloved  coevals,  of  1819,  joined  in  the 
concourse  which  followed  the  remains  to  the  cemetery,  where  you  have  seen  hia 
tomb  which  you  have  visited." — Centennial  Address,  1847. 
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"  taking  oDiy  s  wagon-load  of  his  effect?,  aod  driving  his  stock 
before  him."  On  the  22d  of  July,  of  the  same  year,  two  Btoriea 
of  the  college  were  lull  of  Hessian  soldiers.  On  the  Ist  of  Jan., 
1777,  Mawhood's  brigade  were  quartered  in  Kassau  Hall,* 
and  made  their  barracks  in  the  dormitories,  using  the  base- 
ment for  their  stables.  Nor  is  this  believed  to  be  the  first 
iDstance  of  snch  outrages.  The  college  lawn  is  said  to  have 
been  covered  with  their  crimson  nnilbrms,  Washington,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  retreated  from  Trenton,  on  January  the 
Zd.  A  little  after  sanrise,  he  exposed  himself  before  the  lines 
at  Stony  Brook.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
of  Princeton,  The  Hessians  in  the  college  building  ran  ont 
tnmaltnously  at  the  front  doorways,  on  the  approach  of  the 
American  troops,  and  fell  hack  to  Kew  Brunswick.  The  mark 
of  a  ball  from  one  of  the  American  cannon  was  at  one  time 
to  be  seen  'near  the  projection  of  the  old  Hall,'  Another 
canoon   ball  entered  a  window,  and   struck  the  portrait  of 

*  Kauau  Hall.  TbU  wu  the  name  suggested  for  tbe  old  college  buildiog 
bj  QoTemor  Belcher,  under  whose  fostering  care  it  v&3  erected.  His  woide  are 
still  preserted.  The  origm*]  thought  waa  to  Coll  it  Belcber  Hall.  The  worthj 
Gorenior  seems  to  hare  been  also  the  fii?t  to  Euggcsl,  and  in  tlii«  very  letter  to 
the  truatecs,  in  1706,  the  motto  of  Ihc  Cliosophic  Socictj.  "I  talie  a  particular 
*  grateful  notice  of  the  respect  and  honour  jou  are  desirous  of  doiug  me  and  m; 
(amilj,  in  cilling  the  edifice  lately  erected  in  Princeton  bj  the  name  of  Belcher- 
Ball  1  but  fou  will  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  me,  while  1  absolutely  decline  such 
an  honour,  for  1  hare  always  been  very  fond  of  the  motto  of  a  late  great  person- 
age, Prodtat  giiam  conipici.  But  I  must  not  leave  this  head  without  askiag 
tbe  fiiTonr  of  your  naming  the  present  building  JVomou  Hall ;  and  this  1  hope 
you  will  take  ts  a  further  instance  of  my  rea]  regard  to  the  future  welfare  and 
interest  of  the  college,  as  it  will  eiprcss  the  honour  we  retain,  in  this  remote 
pari  of  the  globe,  lo  the  immortal  memory  of  the  glorious  king  V/illiam  the 
Third,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Nissio,  ■  •  ■  •  And 
who,  for  the  better  establishment  of  the  true  religion  and  English  liberty, 
brought  forward  an  act  in  Ibe  British  Parliament,  for  securing  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  present  royal  family,  whereby  we  now  become  happy 
under  the  best  of  kings,  in  Ibe  full  enjoyment  of  English  liberty  and  prospenty. 
And  God  Almighty  grant,  we  may  nercr  want  a  soTereign  from  his  loins  to 
■way  the  British  sceptre  in  righteousness." — Extriictecl  from  a  slip  of  an  old 
newspaper,  which  is  made  use  of  in  tbe  C«Dtennial  Address. 
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George  II.,  tearing  it  from  the  frame,  which  has  since  been 
graced  by  Peale's  ftill-length  of  Washington,  and  the  death 
of  Mercer.  A  mess  of  the  40th  regiment  of  British  had 
ordered  a  breakfast  in  the  President's  house,  and  were  just 
sitting  down  to  it  when  the  firing  began.  That  breakfast  was 
eaten  with  appetite  by  the  American  officers.  The  college 
became  a  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  so  continued  to  be 
for  six  or  eight  months.  During  these  bewildering  changes, 
the  old  Hall  was  sadly  knocked  to  pieces.  Every  perishable 
part  of  the  structure  was  destroyed.  "  The  wood- work  was 
used  for  fuel,  and  the  apparatus,  including  Rittenhouse's 
orrery,  was  demolished  or  injured."  There  is  still  in  the 
space  to  the  rear  of  the  old  college,  and  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  enclosure  formed  by  the  ancient  edifice  and  the  new 
buildings,  a  thirty-two  pounder  left  by  the  British  in  their 
fright,  which  was  abandoned  by  Washington  "  on  account  of 
its  carriage  being  broken."  There  is,  of  course,  a  legend  con- 
nected with  this  old  piece. 

The  Continental  troops  occupied  the  college  as  barracks 
till  about  the  fifteenth  of  June  of  the  same  year,  and  as  an 
hospital,  from  the  first  of  October  till  the  twenty-third  of 
November  of  the  year  following.  The  church  was  repeatedly 
desecrated,  being  occupied  continually  "  by  every  party  pass- 
ing." 

After  this.  Dr.  Withcrspoon  granted  two  rooms  to  the 
tailors  of  the  Jersey  Brigade.  The  grant  expired,  or  the 
tailors  yielded  their  claim,  some  time  in  April,  1780.  "The 
college  was  entirely  disbanded,  and  all  regular  business  was 
interrupted  for  two  or  three  years."  ♦  The  Congress  met  in 
Princeton  in  1783.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green, 
D.  D.  (afterwards  President  of  the  College),  to  his  father,  dated 
Nassau  Hall,  5th  of  July,  1783,  gives  a  bright  and  cheerful 
glimpse  of  the  place  as  it  was  at  that  day.  *'  The  face  of  things 
is  inconceivably  altered  in  Princeton  within  a  fortnight. 
From  a  little  obscure  village  we  have  become  the  capital  of 

*  In  the  abo7c  narrative  I  have  made  free  use  of  the  Centennial  Addresa, 
and  other  sources  of  information. 
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America.  Instead  of  almoBt  total  Bilence  in  tbe  town,  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  the  passing  and  rattling  of  wagons, 
coaches,  and  chairs,  the  crying  abont  of  pine-apples,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  every  luxurious  article  both  foreign  and  domestic." 
The  CongresB  papers,  which  had  all  been  lodged  in  college, 
amounted  to  about  five  or  seven  wagon-load.  The.  members 
sat  from  1 1  to  3.  The  day  before,  he  had  had  "  the  honour  of 
delivering  a  declamation  before  them  on  the  dangers  and 
advantages  of  Republican  government."  After  which  he 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  them.  "Dinner  began 
about  6  o'clock.  It  was  a  pablio  occasion — all  the  Congress, 
foreign  ministers,  and  gentlemen,  with  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege, and  some  gentlemen  of  the  town,  to  the  amount  of  70  or 
80,  were  present."  In  the  evening  sky-rockets  and  a  variety 
of  fireworks  were  displayed,  and  were  repeated  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  wrote.  At  one  o'clock  a  salute  of 
thirteen  gund  was  fired  in  the  front  Campus.  Afler  dinner 
tbe  President  gave  out  aa  many  toasts,  each  of  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  artillery.  "I  retired  to  my 
chamber  abont  9  o'clock."  * 

One  of  tbe  matters  that  was  engaging  the  attention  of 
this  important  body,  was  a  proposal  from  a  gentleman  of  Yir- 
vinia  to  exhibit  "  a  method  of  working  a  boat  of  twenty  tons 
burden  by  tbe  force  of  machines,  with  only  one  man,  with- 
out sails,  against  the  tide,  so  that  it  shall  run  eight  miles  in 
an  hour;  with  the  tide  twelve  miles  in  an  hour." 

Princeton,  on  account  of  its  salubrious  sar,  has  been  hap- 
pily styled  the  Montpellier  of  America.f  It  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  oldest  institntions  of  academic  learning  in  the  country, 
and  also  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  distinctively  Presbyte- 
rian schools  of  theology.  In  addition  to  the  charm  of  the  land- 
scape gardening,  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery  of  nature,  it 
coald  always  boast  a  considerable  number  of  highly  cultivated 

*  Cnlled  from  ■  Blip  of  the  "Duly  News,"  wbich  is  giren  eiilire  in  (li* 
Cenlmmitl  Addrete. 

t  By  Dr.  Witbenpoon.    See  Lifo  of  Dr.  irctiilMkt  Akuader,  p.  SBS. 
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men  and  women  and  attractive  households.  But  the  noblest 
part  of  Princeton,  after  all,  as  many  love  to  think,  lies  sleep- 
ing in  its  venerable  graveyard,  where,  enclosed  within  massive 
walls  and  shadowed  by  giant  trees,  repose  the  ashes  of  nearly 
all  the  former  college  Presidents,  and  of  Dod  and  other  col- 
lege professors ;  as  well  as  Samuel  Miller,  Archibald  Alexan- 
der, James  Waddel  Alexander,  and  now,  amidst  the  verdure 
of  nine  years,  of  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  of  the  Theologi- 
cal. Seminary.  Whatever  may  happen  to  the  rest  of  Prince- 
ton, it  may  be  safely  said  of  the  old  cemetery  on  Wither- 
spoon  street,  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  green  with  precious 
and  hallowed  remembrances,  even  as  now,  "  incontaminatis 
honoribus  refulget." 

After  the  removal  to  Princeton,  Addison  made  brave  ad- 
vances. Ilis  proficiency  in  study,  and  the  ease  and  exactness 
with  which  he  mastered  the  elements  of  knowledge,  were 
almost  incredible.  It  is  impossible  to  point  to  the  time  when 
he  did  not  know  his  letters.  lie  soon  learned  to  read,  under 
the  tuition  of  a  young  lady  then  resident  in  the  family,  who 
has  since  that  time  been  made  a  widow,  and  is  believed  to  be 
now  living  in  Texas.  Once  possessed  of  this  delightful  and 
invaluable  art,  his  appetite  for  books  became  perfectly  insa- 
tiable. He  was  never  at  rest.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
unquenchable  and  constant.  He  hungered  after  his  intellec- 
tual pabulum  as  a  carnivorous  animal  hungers  after  his  prey. 
His  eyes  never  wearied  in  the  attempt  to  decypher  unaccus- 
tomed characters.  The  strangeness  of  a  foreign  language 
was  no  invincible  obstacle  in  his  path.  He  would  get  hold  of 
an  old  grammar,  or  part  of  a  grammar,  or  else  make  one  for 
himself  that  would  answer  for  the  nonce ;  he  would  disinter 
from  a  heap  of  waste  paper  and  forgotten  volumes  some  ven- 
erable dictionary,  with  the  back  gone  and  many  of  the  leaves 
torn  out  or  hopelessly  defaced,  or  in  lieu  of  that  he  would 
store  his  mind  with  the  new  vocabulary  as  he  went  along. 
In  this  way  he  soon  learned  to  knock  a  language  to  pieces, 
resolve  it  into  its  structural  parts,  and  examine  its  hidden 
machinery ;  and  all  this  ho  did  with  a  vehemence  of  impoLse 
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and  a  rapidity  of  vork  tbat  mast  have  been  very  etartling  to 
the  other  boys,  and  waa  sufficiently  surprising  to  all  who  were 
in  any  measure  acquainted  with  his  habits.  But  most  of  these 
efibrts  were  put  forth  in  solitude,  and  he  did  not  care  to  speak 
of  them  to  a  living  soul.  Some  of  the  faets  here  mentioned 
did  not  come  to  light  till  long  afterwards. 

He  was  at  this  time,  in  all  strictness  of  speech,  what  is 
called  an  omnivorous  reader.  He  read  literally  every  thing 
that  fell  in  his  way.  This  was  one  of  his  characteriaiics  in 
after-life.  Though  he  often  checked  himself  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  taste  for  general  literature,  the  propensity  was  always 
Strong.  Though  he  had  habituated  himself  to  the  most  se- 
vere and  rigid  courses  of  study,  he  did  not  disdain  to  read 
the  smallest  newspaper,  or  even  the  almanac.  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,  in  response  to  a  question  about  some  par< 
ticular  book  of  travels,  then  just  out,  that  "  all  books  of  travel 
were  interesting  to  him."  Though  at  all  times  »  recluse,  sup- 
posed to  be  conversant  only  with  what  was  in  books,  the  say- 
ing of  Terence  was  applicable  to  him,  and  not  only  in  regard 
to  books,  but  in  reference  to  every  thing  else,  humani  nihil 
alienum.  He  would  look  out  of  his  open  window,  as  he  gaily 
turned  the  huge  leaves  of  his  folios  at  Princeton,  and  see  more 
of  human  nature  in  an  hour  than  some  men  would  see  in  a 
twelvemontli.     But  I  am  anticipating. 

At  tb«  time  I  speak  of,  there  were  in  the  garret  in  his 
father's  house  certain  old  worthless  hooks,  tliat  had  been 
thrown  away  with  other  rubbish,  and  had  many  of  them 
passed  entirely  out  of  recollection.  There  the  boyish  scholar 
would  sit  for  hours  together  devouring  the  contents  of  these 
volumes.  Among  the  works  thus  read  was  an  old  romance 
called  "  The  Midnight  Bell,"  a  book  full  of  horrors  and 
rayateries.  He  used  often  to  speak  with  zest  in  after  yearii,  of 
the  terror  with  which  he  gloated  over  the  dark  and  bloody 
revelations  of  this  story,  in  the  silence,  solitude,  and  gloom  of 
that  unfinished  and  unfurnished  attic. 

There  was  an  odd  mingling  in  him  of  the  solitary  and  social 
tendencies.    From  early  childhood  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
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commnnicate  his  stores  of  knowledge  to  others.  When  about 
six  years  old,  it  was  his  daily  custom  to  repair  after  the 
evening  meal  to  the  kitchen,  and  read  aloud  to  an  aged  black 
woman  who  was  cook  in  the  family,  from  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  explain  and  com- 
ment as  he  went  along.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  his 
first  exegetical  exercise,  as  well  as  his  coup  d'essai  as  an  ex- 
temporaneous orator ;  and  visitors  were  sometimes  taken  to 
the  door  which  separated  the  kitchen  from  the  apartments  of 
the  family,  and  would  stand  there,  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot, 
listening  to  the  boy-interpreter,  amazed  at  the  display  of  so 
wonderful  a  talent  for  language  and  exposition  in  a  mere  child. 

At  a  period  somewhat  later  he  became  possessed  of  a  copy 
of  Miss  Edge  worth's  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  and  grow- 
ing deeply  interested  in  them,  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he 
had  read  them  aloud  to  another  old  black  woman,  who  had 
succeeded  his  first  pupil  in  the  culinary  department  of  the 
household. 

His  advancement  in  learning  was  now  progressively  rapid. 
It  seems  to  have  resembled  the  quick  but  regular  and  healthy 
budding-out  of  vernal  plants  during  a  favourable  season.  It 
was  no  hot-house  vegetation  that  was  thus  maturing.  There 
was  no  forcing  of  the  natural  processes.  The  ripening  change 
that  was  going  on  was  normal — spontaneous — joyous — and  at 
the  same  time  uninterrupted  and  sure.  The  growth  of  the 
human  mind  is  always  a  surprising  and  edifying  study.  The 
process  is  carried  on  while  men  sleep.  There  is  something 
apparently  automatic  about  it  The  seed  cometh  up  of  itself^ 
the  observer  knoweth  not  how.  The  movement  is  conducted 
through  a  variety  of  stages,  "  first  the  blade — ^then  the  ear — 
after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear.''  Great  geniuses  do  not  seem 
to  be  exempt  from  this  universal  law.  The  mightiest  scholars 
have  had  to  begin  with  the  alphabet.-  Pascal  rediscovers 
without  assistance,  and  in  childhood,  the  mysteries  of  geom- 
etry, but  he  has  to  proceed,  like  other  mortals,  step  by  step 
from  the  definitions ;  and  his  attainments  are  successive,  and 
in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  experience  of  ages  as  a  neces- 


sitf  of  the  haman  intellect.  Bnt  in  the  esse  of  these  pene- 
trating and  comprehensiTe  minds  the  rate  of  progress  is 
increased  indefinitely,  and  the  results  are  sometimes  so  mar- 
veilooe  as  to  appear  incredible.  Snch  an  one  was  Joseph 
Addison  Alexander.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  English  words  his  father  began  to  teach  him 
Latin.  His  habit  was  to  write  out  for  him  each  day  a  nnmber 
of  Latin  words  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  the  meanings  in  Eng- 
lish, and  mjike  him  commit  them  to  memory.  The  same  plan 
was  pursued  with  his  other  sons,  and  Bsbsequently  with  his 
grandsons.  It  was  not  long  before  Addison  had  thus  com- 
mitted a  thouaanct  of  these  Latin  vocables.  In  due  coarse  of  , 
time  the  nnmber  had  amounted  to  many  thousands.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  that  enormous  vocabulary  which  was  sftet^ 
wards  to  be  of  snch  incalcnlable  service  to  the  commentator 
on  Isaiah,  on  the  Psalms,  on  the  Acts,  on  Mark,  and  on  Mat- 
thew, and  the  remote  origin  of  that  classical  scholarship  which 
shines  with  no  dim  or  uncertain  lustre  in  every  page  of  his 
somewhat  volnminous  writings.  It  is  instructive  to  notice 
here  that  the  same  method  precisely  of  commencing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  language  was  followed  by  the  polyglot-Car- 
dinal Mezzo&nti,*  who  afterwards  so  much  excit«d  his  mai^ 
Telling  curiosity.! 

The  choseo  playmate  and  most  intimate  friend  of  James 
Alexander,  was  Edward  Kirk,  now  the  Rev.  Edward  N,  Eirk, 
D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Kirk  has  "  no  distinct  recollections  of 
Addison  beyond  some  very  minor  points."  His  shyness  and 
quietness,  his  stndionsness  and  gentleness,  embrace  the  sub- 
stance of  his  image  as  it  hangs  on  the  walls  of  bis  fancy. 
"The  only  external  fact  I  can  recall,  is  his  walking  about 
while  James  and  I  were  playing ;  he  with  a  little  card  in  his 
hand,  on  which  his  father  bad  printed  a  list  of  Latin  words 
with  their  English  equivalents,  to  be  committed  to  memory." 
Thus  it  was  that  the  happy  linguist  began  to  train  that  quick 

■  See  Ub  Lif?,  b;  President  Russell,  of  Uaynootb. 

f  In  one  of  hia  Uter  lettera  lo  bia  brother  Junea,  he  pronouneee  the  Ilatisn 
Bogniit  "  a  nwrTd.*' 
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and  retentive  faculty,  which  in  later  life  enabled  him  to  call 
up  at  will  almost  any  thing  he  had  ever  treasured  in  his  mind. 
It  is  easy  to  picture  the  stout  little  fellow,  with  his  bright 
afibctionate  face,  and  cheeks  like  lady-apples,  and  his  alternate 
fits  of  studious  abstraction  and  uncontrollable  liveliness.  He 
was  the  delight  and  pride  of  the  house. 

But  the  young  scholar  w^as  now  to  enter  a  new  and  bound- 
less field  for  his  exertions.  He  was  to  break  the  lock  from 
the  Semitic  tongues,  and  to  obtain  an  easy  mastery  over 
several  of  the  languages  of  the  Orient.  As  soon  as  he  was 
six  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  his  father  wrote  out  for  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  of  which 
the  little  philologist  soon  possessed  himself,  and  thus  laid  the 
groundwork  of  his  subsequent  proficiency  in  that  and  kindred 
languages.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  same  kind  and 
capable  hand  prepared  for  him  a  Hebrew  grammar,  adapted 
to  his  years,  which  manuscript  was  carefully  preserved  by  the 
youthful  Hebraist,  and  was  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  That  old  manuscript  Hebrew  grammar,  in  the  well- 
known  handwriting  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  is  now  one 
of  the  family  treasures.  The  title-page  of  that  grammar  is  now 
before  me,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"HEBREW  GRAMMAR, 

WITH  THE  POINTS, 

Translated  from  LeuMderCh 

Compcnd  of  Buxtorf, 

FOR  Joseph  Addison  Alexander. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
A.  D.  1819."  ' 

This  date  furnishes  us  with  pretty  exact  information  as  to 
the  time  when  he  commenced  the  regular  study  of  Hebrew. 
It  was  when  he  was  just  ten  years  old.  He  could  read  the 
letters  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  read  English.  What  extra- 
ordinary advances  he  afterwards  made,  in  this  and  cognate 
languages,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice. 
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Little  AddiRon  taught  bimaelf  to  write,  and  waa  able  to  do 
BO  before  the  family  were  aware  of  it.  He  soou  acquired  that 
firm,  beautiful  hand,  with  which  his  friends  are  so  familiar. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  from  hia  father,  to  hiti  aunt,  Mra. 
Graham,  dated  July  22,  1817,  gives  an  exact  view  of  what  ho 
was  at  this  time : 

"  Addison  iB  also  learning  Latin,  nad  greatly  exceeds  all  our  otlier 
children  in  capacity.  He  iloea  not  equal  James  in  quickness,  nor  Wil- 
liam in  memory ;  but  in  the  clearness  of  hia  ideBs,  end  hia  at«aily  at- 
tention to  whatever  lie  nndertakea  to  study,  be  is  greatly  superior  to 
them  both.  Ho  has  nrltten  several  |:oem8,  but  they  ore  not  worth 
sending  so  far." 

The  following  account'by  one  who  was  the  teacher  who 
prepared  bim  for  college,  is  almost  literally  correct,  but-Addi- 
eoD  began  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  perhaps  Persian  and 
Syriac,  at  least  two  years  before  the  date  of  his  coDnection 
with  that  gentleman  as  a  pupil : 

"Wiiilst  pursuing  his  studies  with  me,  Addison  (or 'Addy,'asthe 
boys  oailed  him)  coromeoccd  atadying  by  himself  the  Hebrew  langnage, 
and  had  made  considerable  progresB  in  the  Arabic  before  he  entered 
College.  I  an)  not  aware  that  he  had  at  thnt  early  period  of  his  life 
done  mnob  with  the  modern  languages.  In  after  years  his  acquisitions 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  iangnagea  inolnded  nearly  every  one  that 
h  really  worth  learning.  The  Hebrew,  with  the  cognate  langoagea 
and  dialecta,  he  mastered  when  he  was  quite  a  yonng  man.  French, 
German,  Ita!i:m,  and  other  modern  languages  he  next  learned,  inclnd- 
tng  even  the  Turkish,  The  List  languages  which  he  acquired  were  the 
Danish  and  Coptic.  WLnt  is  wonderful  about  bis  lingniatic  attain- 
ments, they  were  in  many  cases  ma'le  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  Utent- 
tare,  (poetry,  dec.,)  which  they  contained." 

This  is  an  anticipation  of  disclosures  that  will  be  more 
folly  made  in  the  sequel. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  glimpse  of  what  was  going  on  at 
Princeton  about  this  time,  I  Insert  here  the  following  extracts 
of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  to  one  of  his  wife's 
relatives  id  Virginia,  which  was  written  when  Addison  was 

*  Id  the  Presbyterian  of  IfoTeinber  fith,  1859. 
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ten  years  and  one  month  old,  and  which  has  never  before 
been  published.  The  whole  letter  exhibits  much  of  the  shrewd 
discernment  of  human  nature,  and  knowledge  of  what  was 
passing  around  him,  which  so  distinguished  this  venerable 
man,  and  contributed  so  much  to  his  character  for  wisdom. 
We  may  also  see  in  this  simple  and  homely  letter  the  traces 
of  his  amiable  feeling  towards  all,  and  of  his  affectionate  dis- 
position towards  those  with  whom  he  was  nearly  connected. 

'^Pbinokton,  May  2Qth,  1819, 

«t  Dear 

"Yours  was  received  the  day  before  yesterday.  Since  I  wrote 
before,  nothing  worthy  of  notice  has  occurred  amoog  us.  Mr.  Men- 
teith  arrived  here  last  evening,  on  his  way  home  from  a  long  Sonthem 
tour,  which  he  took  to  solicit  money  for  building  a  church  in  Detroit. 
Mr.  Rice  and  his  wife  are  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  have  not  been  there, 
nor  do  I  expect  to  go  there,  as  I  understand  that  they  will  not  extend 
their  visit  to  this  place.  Mr.  Rice  is  the  Moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  preached  an  admired  Missionary  sermon  last  Sunday  even- 
ing.   Dr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Fredericksburg  were  also  there. 

"  I  have  this  morning  seen  a  letter  from  Armstrong.  He  appears 
much  engaged  in  his  work,  and  very  much  pleased.  He  says  he  would 
not  exchange  his  situation  as  a  poor  missionary  at  present,  for  the  best 
congregation  in  the  land.  Peters  has  gene  to  the  Northeast.  Hunter 
is  licensed  and  preaching  in  this  State,  under  the  commission  of  the 
Female  Missionary  Society  of  thb  town. 

**  The  Seminary,  for  the  last  week,  has  been  nearly  deserted.  Pierce, 
Wisner,  and  Davies  were  the  only  persons  seen  about  it.  Wisner  is  a 
fine  fellow. 

**  William  *  has  entered  the  Sophomore  class  half  advanced.  I  had 
no  idea  that  he  would  be  admitted,  but  he  insisted  on  trying,  and 
waited  nearly  three  days  to  be  examined.  I  neither  went  with  him  nor 
sent  note  or  message  to  the  faculty ;  but  when  he  was  introduced  he 
acquitted  himself  in  a  way  so  masterly  that  Dr.  Green  was  delighted^ 
and  told  him  he  had  never  admitted  any  one  with  more  pleasure  in  his 
life,  and  spoke  of  his  elegant  examination  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
in  his  house.** 

Addison^s  early  education  was  almost  entirely  domestic, 

*  His  second  son. 
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for  though  before  entering  college  he  attended  a  variety  of 
schools,  in  which  all  the  usual  branches  were  tanght,  he  was 
up  to  the  time  of  his  entering  these  schools  under  the  sole 
taition  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  owed  more,  even  in  the  way 
of  mere  learning,  than  to  any  other  living  man.  Not  is  it  too 
mnch  to  say,  that  at  the  time  he  entered  the  first  of  these 
schools,  Addison  if  jadged  by  the  ordinary  standard  had  al- 
ready "  received  bis  education."  This  is  a  somewhat  precari- 
OQfi  assertion,  bat  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that 
at  the  time  Addison  entered  school  he  was  in  point  of  scholar- 
ebip  in  advance  of  many  when  they  leave  college,  and  are  said 
to  be  "  educated  men," 

It  is  difficult  to  eay,  we  can  only  reaeonably  conjc<-ture, 
in  what  relative  order  his  remarkable  powers  first  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  existence,  or  what  was  the  secret  history  of 
their  saccessive  or  simultaneous  appearances  and  steady  and 
symmetrical  development.  lie  early  showed  a  love  of,  and  a 
taste  and  talent  for  music,  and  bad  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  gift,  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facts  at  the  time,  a  contemporary  and 
chosen  play>mate,  and  who  is  himself  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  that  he  would  have  become 
as  eminent  in  this  department  as  be  was  in  that  to  which  he 
applied  himself  This  is  saying  a  great  deal  The  expert 
commentator  had  certainly  a  fine  car  for  music. 

There  had  long  been  lying  about  his  father's  house  an  old 
bamboo  cane  or  staff.  This  staff  was  hollow,  and  had  been 
perforated  with  holes  as  a  fiute.  It  also  had  a  coarse  common 
key.  When  about  ten  years  old  he  took  up  this  old  cane  flute, 
and  upon  it  began  to  play.  Ho  studied  and  copied  mnsie,  and 
learned  it  systematically.  After  practising  for  some  time  in 
this  way,  he  was  preaented  with  a  small  octave  flute,  which 
sfler  a  fev  years  was  succeeded  by  a  large  one. 

He  became  a  proficient  oo  tba  instrument,  and  for  many 
years  the  cse  of  the  flute  was  hia  favourite  recreation. 

One  of  my  first  reooIlectiouB  is  seeing  bim  with  a  yellow 
Ante  in  his  band  or  at  his  lips.  He  often  played  in  my  hear- 
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ing,  during  my  early  boyhood,  but  it  was  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, not  mine.  He  preferred  being  alone  on  these  occasions, 
and  then  I  dare  say  his  delectation  was  often  great.  He  ren- 
dered simple  and  melodious  airs  with  what  afterwards  struck 
me  as  perfect  accuracy  and  much  sweetness.  I  never  heard 
him  attempt  any  thing  hard,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  never 
heard  him  attempt  any  thing  which  he  did  not  execute  with 
consummate  ease.  His  brother  James  was  himself  a  delight- 
ful amateur  flute-player.  I  never  heard  the  two  brothers  play- 
ing in  the  same  room. 

Among  the  pieces  thus  melodiously  rendered  by  the 
younger  brother,  was  an  affecting  air  which  I  shall  always 
associate  with  an  Arabic  song,  about  a  rose,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sing  to  it.  His  voice  was  a  high  tenor,  and 
plaintively  sweet  without  being  strong.  He  was  fond  of  sing- 
ing hymns,  understood  the  mystery  of  "notes,"  and  once 
pointed  out  to  me  a  new  tune,  which  has  rung  in  my  ears 
ever  since.  I  also  remember  his  song  of  the  scales*  and  one 
of  the  tunes  sung  by  his  ghosts.t  His  European  journals  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  chants  and  chorals  and  masses  he  went 
to  hear,  but  in  these  foreign  diaries  (which  were  designed  to 
be  a  mere  record  of  facts)  he  has,  for  the  most  part,  sedu- 
lously suppressed  all  outbursts  of  feeling.  When  he  was  in 
the  mood  for  it,  he  would  talk  with  enthusiasm  of  music  he 
had  listened  to  with  rapture  in  London,  in  the  chapels  of  the 
English  Universities,  in  Strasbourg,  in  Berlin,  in  Rome.  He 
heard  a  boy  at  Cambridge  who  "  had  a  voice  like  an  an  angel.'* 
But  of  all  he  ever  heard  he  spoke  with  greatest  admiration 
of  the  effect  of  a  great  number  of  priests'  voices,  accompanied 
by  the  organ,  that  on  one  occasion  almost  overpowered  him, 
if  I  mistake  not,  at  Rome.  He  sometimes  affected  to  know 
nothing,  and  care  nothing  about  music.  This  was  his  humour. 
He  despised  the  poor  American  imitations  of  the  Old-World 
ritualism.  He  had  a  certain  aesthetic  sympathy  with  the  gor- 
geous cathedral  service  of  the  Old  World.     For  the  florid 

•  A  pretty  tune  bringing  in  the  eight  notes. 

t  These  ghosts  were  characters  in  some  of  hw  stories. 
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and  efi*emin&te  church  muBio  of  the  New  World  he  had  none. 
He  loved  the  plain  old  tunes,  and  regarded  the  old-fashioned 
congregational  paalm-Binging  aa  tlie  true  way  to  n'orship 
6od.  He  was  eometimeB  irritated  by  the  fastidious  perti- 
nacity of  choirs,  and  never  oould  understand  the  iinportnnce 
of  "  having  the  hymnB,"  Yet  he  never  failed  in  conrtesy 
towards  the  musical  gentlemen  who  solicited  this  slight  but 
sometimes  annoying  compliance.  He  would  say  goodua- 
turedly  enough  that  the  charieterB  wlio  were  most  particular 
about  "  having  the  hymns  "  could  do  best  without  them,  and 
that  he  bad  noticed  that  the  singing  was  always  better  where 
the  hymns  were  not  given.  He  probably  meant  in  this  deli- 
cate way  to  express  a  preference  for  tbe  time-honoured  tunes 
which  are  so  apt  to  be  lost  dght  of  in  the  prevailing  lust  for 
novelty  and  for  music  such  as  is  heard  on  week-days  in  the 
theatre  or  at  the  opera-house. 

Some  of  the  most  impassioned  pages  in  his  printed  sor- 
moDB  are  strongly  coloured  by  bis  native  fondness  for  sweet 
Toices  and  majestio  harmonies.  His  unprinted  sermons  con- 
tain, perhaps,  an  equal  quantity  of  this  sort  of  writing,  in 
which  (especially  near  the  close  of  tbe  discourse),  as  by  an 
accumulation  of  all  bis  gifts  and  attainments  toward  a  com- 
mon centre,  he  makes  painting,  architecture,  music,  poetry, 
learning,  genius — all  be  knew,  all  be  imagined,  all  he  felt,  all 
he  was,  do  tribute  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  or  else  shed  a  blaze 
of  light  on  the  joys  or  sorrows,  the  terrors  or  the  glories  of 
tbe  eternal  world.  Ho  exulted  in  the  deep,  mysterious,  yet 
glorioDS  organ-tones  of  the  Revelation,  reverberating  as  from 
a&r  vrith  tbe  roll  of  tumultuous  waters.  He  actually 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  sound  of  the  "harpcn>  harping 
with  their  harps,"  and  the  swelling  cadence  of  that  song, 
which  peaU  like  successive  strokes  of  thunder  through  the 
Apocalypse,  *'  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord,  Qod,  omnipotent 
rcigneth." 

His  imagination  was  from  tbe  first  rich  and  vivid,  and 
it  is  hardly  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  in  bis  solitary  hours 
he  erected  many  an  airy  castle  in  tbe  clouds,  fought  many  a 
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visionary  fight,  and  attended  many  an  illustrious  but  unreal 
audience  on  cloth-of-gold.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever, from  the  weight  of  authentic  tradition  on  this  subject, 
that  as  a  boy  Addison  was  a  true  child  of  genius,  a  dreamer 
of  chivalrous  and  stately  dreams,  a  hearer  of  voices  and  a 
beholder  of  faces  and  actions  such  as  can  be  conjured  up  by 
no  sorcery  of  earthly  enchantment.  He  thus  created  for  him- 
self an  imaginary  world  in  whose  fantastic  but  exquisite  and 
varied  enjoyments  he  continually  revelled.  The  love  of  the 
preternatural  and  the  intellectual  exerted  a  joint  sovereignty 
over  his  childish  feelings.     He  could  say  with  Shelley  * : 

**  While  yet  a  boy,  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  aped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and  ruin, 
And  starlit  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead.** 

But  in  all  this  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  particle 
of  what  is  called  absence  of  mind.f  These  reveries,  if  such 
they  could  be  called,  were  indulged  in  solitude — ^never  in  the 
company  of  others.  Moreover,  during  their  continuance,  the 
mind  was  ever  present  and  intensely  active.  Sometimes, 
especially  as  he  grew  older,  the  imaginary  scene  merely 
afforded  field  and  play  to  his  common  sense — his  ingenuity — 
his  laughing  wit  and  humour — the  heartiness  and  vivacity  of 
his  animal  spirits.  This  was  his  sport — his  recreation.  For 
he  too  had  his  hours  of  mental  relaxation,  though  he  spent 
them  very  differently  from  his  fellows  of  his  own  age.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  found  pleasure  in  what 
would  have  been  to  others  nothing  but  toil.  With  him  duty 
and  satisfaction  ran  in  couples.  As  a  lad  at  school,  he  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  always  in  good  spirits.  He  made  every 
thing  around  him  conducive  to  his  enjoyment,  and  while  unre- 
mittingly engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  faiowledge,  was  as  bright, 
joyous,  and  perfectly  happy  a  boy  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on. 

*  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty. 

f  This  IB  in  some  measure  an  inference  from  his  later  life.  He  was  the 
least  absent-minded  man  I  erer  knew,  and  has  scourged  this  infirmity  in  his 
discourse  on  the  text,  "  Watch." 
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Solomon  tells  the  sluggard  to  go  to  the  ant,  for  a  lesson 
in  diligence,  and  the  improvideut  man  to  go  to  the  bee  for  a 
lesson  in  wisdom.  This  wonderful  boy  probably  stood  in 
little  need  of  instruction  from  these  sources,  bnt  there  was 
another  species  of  animals,  the  tbwls,  to  which  be  loved  to 
repair  for  his  diTcrsion.  A  large  number  of  chickens  on  the 
place  were  called  into  requisition  to  minister  to  his  enjoyment. 
He  gave  to  each  a  name,  and  organized  them  into  a  "  chicken- 
college."  *  He  arranged  them  in  classes,  and  printed  in  his 
f^  round  hand  a  catalogue  of  the  matriculates.  He  also 
devised,  and  issued  in  the  same  way,  a  curriculum  of  study 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  pursuing.  He  conducted 
imaginary  examinations,  and  published  the  names  of  those 
who  were  proficient  in  each  department.  He  would  announce 
public  exercises — oratorical  exhibitions,  &c,,  prepare  bills  of 
the  same,  and  publish  accounts  of  the  perlormanceB.  Ho  would 
OB  noun  ce  annual  commencements,  put  forth  program  mes, 
and  give  reports  of  what  occurred  on  these  festive  occa- 
sions. In  all  this  there  was  the  same  completeness  of  plan 
and  the  same  BcmpulouB  nicety  and  finish  of  detail,  which 
marked  every  thing  he  ever  did.  In  this  innocent  way  would 
he  spend  hours  of  leisure  which  most  boys  would  have  devoted 
to  pure  idleness  or  even  mischief.  In  company  with  the 
brother  immediately  older  than  himself,  he  would  on  holidays 
or  when  not  engaged  in  study,  go  to  a  room  where  they  would 
not  be  interrupted,  or  to  a  secluded  part  of  the  grounds,  and 
would  there  organize  with  him  a  sort  of  moot-court,  (the  two 
acting  alternately  as  judge  and  advocate,)  and  would  imagine 
canaes,  civil  and  criminal,  argue  cases,  harangue  and  charge 
unseen  juries,  and  render  verdicts,  or  give  judicial  opinions. 
A  &Toarite  amusement  was  indicting  and  trying  a  black  boy 
named  Ned,  a  ecrvant  in  the  family.  Sometimes  they  would 
erect  themselves  into  a  congress  and  declaim  on  topics  of 
public  interest,  and  in  this  way  entire  mornings  and  after- 
noons were  not  un&equeutly  consumed,  the  sessions  sometimes 
'  He  ■fl«nrards  unosed  Mime  of  bli  UtUe  frienili  among  tbe  cb&dren  in 
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Yet  he  dot  and  then  indulged  in  children's  games,  perhaps 
for  the  amusement  of  others,  thongh  they^  were  never  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  and  always  gave  evidenee  of  hamoar  and  origi- 
nality. Mrs.  Alexander,  one  day  hearing  a  noiee  made  hy 
some  children  np  stairs,  as  if  applaading  or  laughing  obstrep- 
erooely,  went  up  to  see  what  it  was,  "  She  found  in  the  room 
Addiaon  and  a  parcel  of  children.  In  one  comer  of  the  room 
a  counterpane  suspended,  formed  a  curtain.  Mrs.  A.  peeping 
behind  the  curtain,  discovered  a  small  boy  dressed  up  in  red 
flannel,  monkey-fashion,  and  seated.  It  thus  proved  to  be  a 
monkey-show,  and  Addison  was  the  showman."  * 

But  in  general  it  waa  true  that  he  found  his  chief  pleaimre 
in  pursuing  mental  or  manual  diversions,  and  none  at  nil  in  the 
fevourite  sports  of  boys,  >n  which  a  good  deal  of  exciting 
Irodily  exercise  is  called  into  play.  He  dwelt  alone.  He 
looked  ont  of  his  studious  window  with  a  kind  of  speculative 
interest  upon  the  green  where  the  lads  of  his  own  age  and 
"  set "  were  hard  at  work  flying  the  kite  or  scampering  after 
the  ball;  bat  he  was  not  of  them.  His  joys  were  of  another 
realm. 

Mr.  Alexander,  throngh  life,  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  no- 
ticing people  that  had  any  laughable  peculiarities,  whether  of 
looks  or  manner,  or  as  evinced  by  some  absurd  remark.  He 
would  bring  up  these  things  years  after,  and  would  tnm  their 
comical  speeches  into  household  proverbs,  or  would  bring  the 
tears  into  his  eyes  as  he  rehearsed  their  little  adventures, 

Mr.  Charles  Campbell  apprises  me  of  the  fact  that  a  lady 
of  Staunton,  Virginia,  now  deceased,  once  gave  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Campbell,  an  account  of  a  very  odd-looking  and  pompous 
little  preacher,  before  unknown,  who  in  these  days^visited  Dr. 
Alexander  and  staid  all  night.  "  He  was  of  an  outr4  appear- 
ance, looking  like  some  kind  of  queer  bird,  rara  avis  in  terrA. 
He  was  quite  conceited  withal,  and  had  a  way  of  asserting 
trite  truth  in  a  very  emphatic  tone,C.  g.  straightening  himself 

•  This  imndent  bu  been  preseired  b^  the  renenbla  Hn.  Campbell,  of 
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up  be  woald  exclaim  ore  rotundo^  ^  Dr.  Alexander,  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  mankind  by  nature  are  totally  depraved.' 
This  eccentric  little  minister  had  the  manner  of  a  bantam 
cock.  Towards  bed-time,  becoming  uneasy  lest  the  stranger 
should  tarry  all  night,  one  of  the  boys  inquired  whether  if  he 
did,  he  would  sleep  in  his  bed?  to  which  Addison  replied, 
*  No,  he  will  roost  on  the  tester.'  At  prayers  the  stranger 
officiated,  and  happened  to  read  the  fill.  Psalm :  *  By  reason 
of  the  voice  of  my  groaning,  my  bones  cleave  to  my  skin.  I 
am  like  a  pelican  of  the  wilderness :  I  am  like  an  owl  of  the 
desert.  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow  alone  upon  the  house- 
top.' When  he  read  these  ornithological  verses,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  ladies  could  repress  their  risibilities." 

I  give  below  extracts  from  another  piece  which  he  wrote 
about  the  same  time.  It  is  certainly  good,  to  be  the  produo* 
tion  of  a  very  little  boy : 

"THE  PABiaCIDK 

"  Ah !  who  is  that  with  glittering  blade, 
Standing  beneath  the  elm-tree' shade, 
The  teaivdrop  glistening  in  his  eye, 
His  bosom  heaylng  with  a  sigh. 
Why  does  he  turn  and  fearful  start, 
And  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart ; 
Why  does  he  start  with  conscious  guilt, 
And  g^rasp  his  sabre's  shining  hilt? 
He  turns  and  rushes  to  the  tide, 
And  cries — *  I  am  a  parricide  I ' 

•  ****• 

But  who  comes  there?    'Tis  Osman  dire, 
^     His  bosom  bums  with  g^erous  ire, 

****** 

•  ••*** 

•  ••**« 

Juan  to  desperation  driyen, 
One  poisoned  arrow  from  the  seven, 
His  quiver  held  one  poisoned  dart, 
Drew  forth  and  hurled  at  Osman'a  heart 
False  to  its  aim  the  arrow  fell. 
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But  hnmui  toDgne  ctm  never  lell 
Tba  nge  Ihat  flMhed  from  laaa'a  ejt» 
When  he  pCMeired  he'd  loat  his  prue. 
AnoUier  dart  to  end  the  itriTe 
He  hurled ; — it  took  braTc  Obduii'b  Qfc." 


The  two  following  pieces  were  written  in  his  eleventh  year. 
They  both  exhibit  a  marlced  increase  in  the  poetic  power,  but 
are  chiefly  interesting  as  ebedding  a  cnrions  light  on  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  his  childieh  etudies.    The  first  is  entitled— 

"SOLITUUB. 
"  Now  in  the  euteru  aTtj  the  cheering  light   ' 
Dispell  the  dark  and  gloomj  shades  of  night ; 
And  vliile  the  lowing  of  (he  kine  is  heard, 
And  the  sweet  warbling  of  the  songater  bird ; 
Where  from  aTu  the  Stately  rirer  flows, 
In  wboae  bright  streani  the  sporUve  goldfish  goea ; 
Where  the  thick  trees  alTord  a  safe  retraat. 
From  public  eye  sod  somnier's  scorching  heat ; 
There  let  me  sit  and  iweetlj  meditate, 
Fat  from  the  glenm  of  wealth  and  pomp  of  states 
And  while  I  listen  to  that  murmuring  rill 
Which  pours  its  watera  down  the  ndgbbouring  hill, 
I  can  despise  the  pride  and  pomp  of  kings, 
Aod  sll  the  glory  wealth  or  power  brings. 
Here  Id  deep  solitude  remote  from  noise, 
From  the  world's  bustle,  idleness  and  toys, 
Here  I  can  took  upon  the  world's  vast  plain, 
And  all  her  domes  and  citadels  disdain." 

The  next,  which  was  was  written  in  the  same  year,  aflbrds 
UH  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  the  boyish  atadent  and  a  charming 
picture  of  bis  early  recreationa.    It  is  entitled — 

"  THB  PLRASIISE3  OF  8TDDT. 
"  The  letting  sun's  resplendent  shining  ray 
ntumee  the  West  and  brings  the  end  of  day; 
And  now  acrou  the  mirthful  village  green, 
Eetaming  sehool-boyi  with  thedr  boolta  are  seen ; 
Who,  wearied  with  the  duties  of  the  school, 
Rejoice  to  enjoy  tbo  nunmer  oTcning  cool. 
2* 
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The  beggars  also  irander  thro*  the  street, 
Entreating  charity  of  all  they  meet ; 
Now  learned  men,  philosophers  profound, 
In  gloomy  sileDce  meditate  around  ; 


Now  the  poor  peasant  with  his  little  store. 

Returns  with  pleasure  to  his  cottnge  door. 

The  rich  upon  their  couches  slothful  roll, 

With  ease  of  limb,  but  restlessness  of  soul ; 

They  still  are  restless  when  the  glorious  sun 

His  daily  course  through  the  broad  heayens  has  run ; 

No  rankling  care  afflicts  the  poor  man*s  breast. 

Who  with  a  conscience  light  redres  to  rest 

Now  o*er  his  books  the  studious  scholar  pores, 

Nor  hears  the  Creaking  of  the  opening  doors ; 

Nor  sees  the  yisitors  until  they  place 

TheiT  unwelcome  forms  before  his  studious  face. 

By  him  the  wars  of  ancient  Greece  are  seen, 

While  others  sport  upon  the  village  green ; 

And  while  he  dwells  on  Plato's  flowing  words, 

He  knows  the  pleasure  study  deep  affords ; 

The  Spartan  chiefs  and  Athens*  mighty  son. 

Who  conquered  on  the  plains  of  Marathon, 

Pharsalia  slow  now  rises  to  his  yiew. 

And  all  the  millions  Julius  C»sar  slew ; 

Nor  sleeps  great  Pompey  nor  Mark  Antony's  shade^ 

Who  on  the  fleld  of  battle  dead  were  laid. 

He  sees  them  all  in  fancy  and  he  knows 

When  braye  Gamillus  into  splendour  rose ; 

He  feels  the  terrours  of  the  Trojan  crew. 

Whom  on  the  wayes  relentless  Juno  threw  ; 

He  hears  the  clamour  ri«ng  to  the  skies 

When  haughty  Taurus  from  the  battle  flies ; 

Loud  cries  of  yictory  he  hears, 

And  clamour  bursts  upon  his  startled  ears ; 

He  sees  the  young  Julius  clad  in  arms, 

Resolyed  t*  ayenge  his  country's  woeful  harms ; 

He  sees  the  place  where  noble  Paris  lies, 

And  hears  the  groans  with  which  that  hero  dies ; 

And  when  from  these  reluctantly  he  goes, 

To  eigoy  the  time  allotted  for  repose. 

The  shade  of  many  a  mighty  hero  seems, 

To  speak  and  hoyer  round  him  in  his  dreams." 


k 
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Some  of  these  yontbiiil  attempts  vere  copied  into  a  little 
book  in  a  fair  copper-plate  haud,  by  one  of  his  iustractors, 
sod  carefully  preeerved  by  his  mother.  This  book  I  have 
seea.  The  pieces  which  I  have  inserted  are  not  giveo  so 
much  tor  their  iatrinsio  value,  as  to  show  the  versatility  of 
bis  parts  and  his  early  ta«te  for  versification,  as  well  as  to 
exhibit  the  maturity  of  his  thoughts,  his  correct  view  of 
human  life,  and  his  ardent  but  already  ripe  and  discriminating 
love  for  books,  and  what  books  contain.  Literature  was  even 
at  this  early  date  beginning  to  afibrd  a  field  for  his  indefatiga- 
ble intellect  and  boundless  ambition.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  bis  scholarship  and  general  intelligence  were  at  this  time 
far  in  advance  of  his  poetical  talents.  Many  bright  boys, 
Buch  as  Chatterton,  Pope,  and  Kirk  White,  may  have  excelled 
these  efforts  in  rhyme  and  metre  at  the  same  tender  age.  But 
these  precocious  versifiers  were  much  inferior  to  the  boy  Addi- 
son Alexander  in  several  other  and  more  important  particulars. 
Junctures,  however,  were  to  arise ;  themes  were  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  culture  of  a  special  kind  was  to  be  gained ;  that  were 
soon  to  lead  to  results  even  in  the  domain  of  poetry  that  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  from  these  first  crude  attempts. 
Qualities  as  yet  almost  ansnspected  in  this  boy  were  pres- 
ently to  spring  into  existence,  or  burst  into  exuberance,  that 
were  one  day  to  astonish  and  delight  the  admirers  of  prodigal 
genius. 

It  would  certainly  require  sharp  penetration  to  detect  the 
author  of  the  "  Doomed  Man,"  the  noble  lines  on  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  sweet  verses  on  the  "  Fatherless 
Girl,"  the  powerful  stanzas  entitled  "  Be  still,  and  know  that 
I  am  God,"  and  the  exquisite  fragment  on  the  theme  "  lie  ia 
Arisen  from  the  Dead,  He  is  not  Hero  " — in  "  The  Parricide  " 
or  even  in  the  "  Pleasures  of  Study." 

He  never  referred  himself  to  these  boyish  efforts  except 
with  a  sort  of  good-natured,  laughing  malice.  He  always  spoke 
contemptuously  of  immature  essays  of  this  kind,  and  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  in  his  opinion  one  secret  of  Cowper'a  ex- 
traordinary success  as  a  poet  was  that  he  never  let  the  worid 
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see  any  of  hit  ^  jnyenfle  poems."  One  resson,  periiapfiy  why 
these  boyiah  efinaions  in  Tene  fkil  to  show  Addison  Alexander 
in  his  strength,  is  that  after  his  very  first  Tentnres  in  this  line 
he  threw  himself  with  his  whole  sool  into  the  porsnit  of  das- 
sieal  and  oriental  learning ;  which  for  many  years  afterwards 
was  to  engage  his  highest  powers,  and  to  take  up  almost  his 
whole  time. 

And  yet  if^  when  we  compare  him  with  his  own  later  sel^ 
and  with  a  few  surprising  genuises,  his  talent  at  this  time  for 
making  verses  may  not  strike  one  as  very  singular  or  wonder- 
ful ;  if  wc  compare  him  with  the  majority  of  clever  boys,  it 
will  appear  to  have  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  There 
is  certainly  promise  in  some  of  these  nervous  and  sonorous 
couplets  of  greater  things  to  coma  If,  as  WordsworA  says, 
"  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,"  we  may  hope  for  fine  poems 
from  this  sagacious  judgment  and  glowing  fancy  when  they 
shall  have  become  matured  and  chastened.  Nor  shall  we  be 
disappointed  in  this  expectation.  Though  the  cloud  is  as  yet 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  a  storm  of  verse  is  brewing : 
"  poctica  surgit  tempestas." 

From  this  point  onward,  there  are  few  traces  of  that  im- 
perfection or  crudity  which  is  naturally  associated  with  the 
period  of  youth.  His  mental  development  was  now  so  rapid 
that  in  a  very  short  time  from  the  date  of  these  little  juvenile 
poemfi,  Addison,  though  in  years  still  almost  a  child,  was  in 
power  of  thought  and  range  of  information  a  full-grown  man; 
and  in  some  respects  a  man,  too,  of  extraordinary  ability. 

We  have  seen  that  he  began  the  study  of  Latin  at  a  very 
early  ago,  and  had  even  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
Ho  had  also  entered  upon  a  course  in  Greek.  Exactly  when 
ho  began  Greek  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out.  It  remains  to 
be  said,  however,  that  he  had  been  some  time  reading  Latin  and 
even  Hebrew  before  ho  ever  began  to  go  to  school.  His  first 
teacher  out  of  the  family  was  named  James  Hamilton,  and  was 
known  generally  as  Jemmy  Hamilton. 

The  Rev.  George  Burro wes,  D.  D.,  now  professor  at  Easton, 
tells  me  he  has  oflen  heard  Mr.  Hamilton  ^'  speak  with  pride 
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of  his  connection  with  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  as  his  teacher 
in  the  earl^  stage  of  the  Latlu ;  and  mentioti  that  with  such 
facility  did  he  even  then — a  small,  chabby,  rosy-cheeked  boy, 
pick  np  the  langaage,  that  the  perfect  maatery  of  the  lessons 
of  his  class  in  Historia  Sacra,  seemed  to  him  a  mere  childish 
diversion." 

Hamilton  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability ;  a  ripe  scholar, 
and  a  teacher  of  great  merit.  He  was  a  native  of  Princeton, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1814. 
After  his  gradnation,  he  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Princeton  Academy,  of  which  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Jared  L.  Fyler,  was  the  principal  On  the  remoTal  of  Mr. 
Fyler  from  Princeton,  Mr.  Hamilton  eBtablishcd  a  school  there, 
which  he  conducted  with  distinguished  success  for  many  years. 
Among  hia  pupils  were  the  three  oldest  sons  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Tyler  having  opened  a  private  school  at  Trenton,  Mr. 
Hamilton  joined  him  there  as  an  assistant,  and  succeeded  to 
the  management  and  control  of  the  school,  on  the  removal  of 
Mr,  Fyler  to  Mississippi. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  to 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  he  took  Mr. 
Hamilton  with  him  as  a  Professor  of  MathamatioB.  This  posi- 
tion he  is  said  to  have  filled  with  signal  ability.  After  a  few 
years  he  resigned  his  chair,  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  re- 
opened his  school  in  Trenton ;  but  after  a  time  he  gave  it  up 
and  resumed  his  professorship  at  Nashville,  where  ho  died  of 
cholera  daring  the  epidemic  of  184G.  Mr.  Hamilton  was, 
according  to  the  standard  of  that  day,  a  scholar  of  rare  and 
varied  attunments,  and  while  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
languages,  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  mathematician. 
He  was  by  nature  exceedingly  diffident  and  retiring,  and  this 
prevented  hia  filling  that  space  in  the  public  eye  which  was 
occupied  by  men  of  humbler  talents  and  more  slender  acquire- 
ments. 

It  was  under  Hamilton  that  Addison  probably  received 
his  best  sohooling  in  the  mathematics.    This  and  the  kindred 
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sciences  was  one  of  the  few  branches  of  study  which  he  did 
not  continue  to  prosecute  with  avidity  in  after  life.  There  is 
no  conclusive  evidence,  however,  that  his  powers  were  not 
equally  adapted  to  the  class,  or  rather  classes  of  studies  he 
actually  pursued,  and  to  the  regular  demonstrations  of  geome- 
try, or  even  the  refined  methods  of  the  modem  analysis.  He 
was  always  quick  at  figures,  and  was  in  the  habit,  at  least 
when  travelling,  of  keeping  accurate  accounts.  I  have  never 
detected  any  error  in  any  of  his  calculations.  He  divided  (as 
we  shall  presently  see)  the  first  honours  of  his  class  in  col- 
lege, and  mathematics,  though  not  carried  to  the  lengths 
that  are  now  familiar  to  our  American  students,  yet  formed 
an  essential  part  of  the  course.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  superb  analytical  discussions,  his  rare  faculty  of  generali- 
zation, his  exact  habits  as  an  observer,  and  his  prodigious 
memory,  might  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  physicists 
or  astronomers,  had  he  chosen  to  devote  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  these  pursuits.  It  was  his  tastes  rather  than  his  abilities 
that  pointed  in  another  direction.  Aside,  moreover,  from  his 
natural  turn  or  inclination  for  the  study  of  languages,  and  the 
burning  zeal  with  which  he  loved  to  ransack  the  treasures  of 
ancient  and  modem — of  oriental  and  occidental  literature,  the 
time  was  now  at  hand  when  a  figure  typical  of  the  ignorance 
and  sin  that  are  in  the  world,  and  of  the  struggles  of  mankind 
after  light,  and  hope  and  consolation  that  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  was  to  stand  before  him  in  his  dreams, 
and  cry  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us." 

I  cannot  fix  the  date  precisely,  but  about  the  year  1817  or 
1818,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley,  then  Vice-President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  opened  in 
Princeton  a  select  classical  school  for  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  college.  At  the  head  of  this  school  was  placed  Mr. 
Salmon  Strong,  of  New  York,  and  the  school  was  visited,  and 
the  classes  were  examined  once  a  week  by  Dr.  Lindsley.  Mr. 
Strong  had  been  a  student  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  gocd  scholar  and  an  experienced  and  successful 
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t€acher,  a  repntation  wMch  he  Tally  Biistained  while  in  con- 
nection  with  Dr.  Lindsley,  He  afterwards  became  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  academy  at  Aurora,  Kew  York. 

This  school  waa  attended  by  Addison  and  one  of  bis 
brothers,  as  long  aa  it  waa  kept  op.  His  next  instructor  was 
Horace  S.  Pratt,  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Pratt,  like  Mr.  Strong, 
was  a  atadent  of  the  Seminary,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College.  He  taught  privately  a  fiew  boye,  and  among  them 
the  subject  of  this  Memoir.  This  waa  in  1818  and  1819.  Mr. 
Pratt  was  settled  aa  a  pastor  at  St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  and  afler- 
warda,  I  think,  became  ■  Professor  in  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Tuscaloosa.  The  tuition  under  Hamilton  waa  in 
1816  and  1817.  Addison,  therefore,  must  have  studied  under 
Hamilton,  when  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  and  nnder  Strong 
and  Pratt,  when  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old.  It  was  partly 
under  the  stimulus  of  these  studies  that  he  wrote  the  verses 
which  have  already  bceu  given. 

His  mind  was  now  daily  expanding  to  the  Bun  and  breeze 
of  ancient  learning ;  and  he  was  soon  to  make  his  first  ac- 
qoaintanoe  with  the  tongues  of  modem  Europe,  for  which  he 
continued  through  life  to  enterttun  an  extraordinary  fondness. 

In  the  aatnmn  of  lSt9,  there  camo  to  Princeton  as  a  theo- 
logical student,  a  gcntlemau  by  the  name  of  Robert  Baird. 
At  the  instance  of  one  of  the  professors,  he  apeut  some  time 
daily  in  giving  instruction  to  the  young.  Ho  first  taught  in  a 
private  family  in  or  near  the  village,  and  then  in  his  room  in 
the  Seminary.  Some  time  during  the  summer  of  1821,  Mr. 
Baird  formed  an  aoquaintance  and  pretty  close  intimacy  with 
tbe  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  who  read  French 
for  a  while  with  the  ardent  divinity  student.  How  it  was  at 
this  time,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  after  life  French  waa  to  Mr. 
Baird  as  familiar  and  as  easy  as  his  mother  tongue.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  an  hour  in  tbe  afternoon  every  day  in  Greek 
with  tbe  brothers  William  and  Addison,  nt  his  own  room  in 
the  seminary  building,  the  former  of  the  two  boys  being  at 
the  time  in  question  twelve,  and  the  latter  fourteen.  In  the 
autumn  of  1821,  Mr.  Baird  succeeded  Mr.  Breckinridge  as 
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tutor  in  the  college,  and  saw  the  older  of  the  two  boys  enter 
as  a  sophomore.  The  younger  joined  a  class  of  private  schol- 
ars formed  by  Mr.  Baird,  but  taught  by  two  other  theological 
students. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1822,  a  new  academy  was  estab- 
lished in  Princeton  of  which  the  now  celebrated  Robert  Baird 
became  the  principal.  Mr.  Baird  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
graduate  of  Jefferson  College.  He  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  student  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  also  a 
tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Baird  was  already 
somewhat  famous  for  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  scholar- 
ship, and  for  his  success  as  a  teacher,  and  in  this  new  under- 
taking, succeeded  in  imparting  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
ardour  to  his  pupils.  Among  his  first  scholars  was  Addison 
Alexander.  In  addition  to  his  regular  lessons,  which  were 
always  perfectly  prepared,  Addison  here  devoted  himself  with 
renewed  assiduity  to  general  literature.  He  established  and 
edited  a  newspaper,  which  was  beautifully  printed  •  with  a 
pen,  and  of  which,  I  am  assured,  the  contents  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  his  matare  manhood.  He  united  with 
several  others  in  founding  a  literary  society  in  the  Academy, 
and  devoted  himself  to  it  with  wonderful  relish  and  enthusiasm. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  William  Barclay  Napton,  the 
late  Chief-Justice  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  he  opened  a  moot- 
court  in  which  causes  were  argued  with  technical  propriety 
and  elaborate  skill  Minutes  of  this  court  were  regularly  kept, 
in  which  the  arguments  and  decisions  were  duly  recorded. 

Among  the  other  pupils  of  Mr.  Baird  at  this  time,  were 
Mr.  William  King,  of  Savannah,  now  of  Marietta,  Georgia, 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Mr.  Alexander  and  Judge  Napton, 
and  Mr.  David  Comfort,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  and  now  of 
Charlotte  County  Virginia. 

*  Dr.  Alexander  had  much  of  Porson^s  love  for  calligraphy,  and  often 
amused  himself  with  what  might  have  seemed  to  some  a  friyolous  eye  to  the 
appearance  of  his  manuscript.  We  shall  have  abundant  testimonies  as  we  go 
on  to  his  success  in  this  particular.  Even  in  these  small  matters,  it  might  be 
said  of  him  that  he  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn. 
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The  cifoamstanceB  ander  n-bich  Mr.  Baird  came  to  be  one 
of  Addison's  teachers  ore  recounted  in  an  obituary  notice 
of  the  latter,  in  the  Preabyterian,  in  which  Mr.  Baird  says : 

"Wben  I  entered  the  Theolog:ica]  Bemiaary  at  Princeton,  in  the 
aDtnioD  of  1S19,  I  was  enooDraged  bj  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander to  devote  two  or  three  hours  daily  to  giving  iDBtroctiou ;  and 
this  I  did  throaghont  the  entire  oourae ;  first  in  a  private  famil/,  then 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  017  room  in  the  Seminary  to  a  son  and  nephew 
of  the  late  Dr.  Green,  then  President  of  the  College,  and  lastly  aa  a 
tutor  in  the  College.  la  the  anmmer  of  the  second  year  [1831]  I  be- 
came somewhat  intimately  acquainted  with  the  bt«  Bev.  Dr.  James 
W.  Alexander,  who,  having  graduated  the  autumn  previous,  was 
devoting  himself  to  historical  and  general  studies,  nuder  his  honoured 
fiither'a  direction.  lie  came  often  to  see  me,  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing French,  to  which  language  I  had  given  some  attention.  Daring 
that  summer,  at  the  request  of  their  father,  I  undertook  to  give  some 
lessons  in  Greek  to  Addison  and  William  Alexander,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  came  every  afternoon  to  my  room  for  an  honr.  The 
former  was  then  twelve  years  old,  the  latter  fonrteen. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1821  I  took  the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Breckinridge  as  a  tutor  in  Princeton  Oollege;  William  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  that  autnmn,  and  was  no  more  nnder  my  iostrnction  ; 
but  Addison  Joined  a  class  of  boys  which  I  formed,  bat  not  being  able 
to  teach  them  on  account  of  the  tatorship,  I  committed  them  to  two 
fellow -stndents  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  autnmn  of  1823, 
leaving  the  tntontbip,  and  having  completed  the  coarse  of  studies 
in  the  Seminary,  I  took  charge  of  a  olaasioal  school  in  Princeton, 
which  I  conducted  till  the  spring  of  1828,  when,  for  want  of  snfSctent 
bealth,  I  gave  it  up  for  an  active  course  of  life,  which,  under  one  form 
or  other,  I  have  pursued  ever  since.  Addison  entered  the  school  at 
the  outset,  and  contiaued  in  it  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  entered 
(in  the  autumn  of  1824)  the  Jnnior  class  in  the  college.  His  brother 
Archibald  entered  the  school  at  a  later  day,  and  remained  in  it  till  he 
entered  College." 

Never  wan  a  Bensitive  and  bashful  man  more  miBJndged 
than  was  Addison  Alexander.  From  the  first  he  was  shy 
reserred  and  diffident ;  not  diffident  perhaps  of  his  abili- 
ties or  acquirements,  bnt  unwilling  and  almost  incapable  of 
showing  thrm  oC    It  is  interesting  to  know  that  his  early 
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efforts  in  declamation,  like  those  of  Demosthenes  and  Web- 
ster, were  failures.  Yet  he  afterwards  excelled  most  of  his 
mates  in  the  gift  and  art  of  oratory.  On  these  points  his 
preceptor  continues : 

"  When  Addison  came  under  in  j  instruction  he  was  a  short  and 
stout  boj,  possessing  fine  health  and  a  fine  flow  of  spirits,  but  exceed- 
ingly diffident/  His  first  attempts  at  speaking  before  the  school  were 
about  as  unpromising  as  can  well  be  imagined.  He  was  so  diffident 
that  he  could  scarcely  get  on  at  all ;  and  yet  when  he  left  the  school 
to  enter  the  College,  at  tbe  age  of  little  more  than  fifteen,  he  had  grown 
very  much,  and  was  a  graceful  and  effective  speaker.  And  when  he 
graduated,  two  years  later,  he  was  a  very  fine  speaker — finer,  I  think, 
than  he  was  in  the  later  periods  of  his  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
ever  got  rid  of  the  extreme  diffidence  which  characterized  his  youth. 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  principal  cause  of  his  strong  repugnance  to 
going  freely  into  society.  It  combined  with  his  delight  in  study  to 
make  him  more  of  a  recluse  than  his  friends  desired  him  to  be.'^  * 

Perhaps  no  one  was  more  struck  with  his  cleverness  and 
versatility  than  the  head  of  the  Academy  himself.  The  "  com- 
positions "  of  his  round-faced  little  scholar  greatly  and  espe- 
cially attracted  him.     On  this  point  he  says : 

"  At  that  early  period  he  displayed  much  talent  for  writing.  At 
twelve  o'clock  every  day  it  was  my  custom  to  require  two  of  the 
boys  to  read  each  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  mythology,  or  of  some  of  the  heroes  or  authors  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  or  of  some  country,  or  of  some  portion  of  history. 
The  epitomes  which  ho  produced  were  always  excellent.  Even  then, 
I  may  add,  he  had  a  great  fondness  for  writing  stories  for  the  small 
boys,  in  which  lie  displayed  great  tact  as  well  as  taste.  A  fondness 
for  this  sort  of  amusement  lie  retained,  I  believe,  to  his  dying  day — 
passing  from  the  gravest  and  severest  studies  with  the  most  extraordi> 
nary  ease  to  the  writing  of  pleasant  and  interesting  stories,  and  pieces 
of  poetry  for  youthful  minds.  Ho  began  also  at  that  time  to  bo  an 
editor.  He  established  a  weekly  journal,  writing  every  word  in  such 
a  way  as  wonderfully  to  resemble  printing.  I  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  his  periodical;  but  I  remember  that  an  opposition  paper  soon 
appeared,  and  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  not  very  long  before  I  had 

*  Dr.  Baird,  in  tbe  Presbyterian. 
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to  np/irvM  both— the  flral  and  seooad  'mmuH^' which  I  gave  onij 
proToking  both  editora  to  u;  lome  vwf  bold  things,  tbinge  which 
SDcroached  too  mach  on  mj  magisterial  prerogatives."* 

In  a  letter  to  Mre.  Graham,  dated  July  22, 1823,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander refers  to  Addiaon'a  extraordinary  indnetry,  his  Ilomerie 
studies,  his  penchant  for  the  law,  his  avbrsioa  to  teaching,  his 
joy  at  finding  some  Persian  manuscript,  and  his  admiration 
for  Sir  William  Jones.  The  greatness  and  goodness  of  Jones 
always  seemed  to  exert  an  influence  on  him  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  go  to  him  for  pleasure  or  instmction.  "  Addison  is 
at  home,  not  loitering,  but  engaged  fourteen  hours  of  the  day  in 
bard  study.  He  read  five  books  of  Homer  in  one  week,  and 
is  going  through  the  Odyssey  as  well  as  the  Iliad.  Unless  the 
grace  of  God  should  prevent,  the  law  will  probably  be  his 
profession.  He  is  fond  of  legal  disquisitions.  But  I  never 
beard  him  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  profession. 
To  teaching  he  has  a  strong  aversion,  which  is  the  case  with 
all  my  children.  Addison  has  found  two  old  Persian  manu- 
scripts in  the  College  Library,  and  the  very  sigbt  of  them 
gives  him  pleasure.  I  can  see  very  plainly  that  his  ttdmira> 
tion  of  Sir  William  Jones  influences  him  in  all  his  literary 
pursuits." 

An  interesting  relic  of  this  period  is  given  below,  which 
bears  this  inscription : 

"  An  Arabic  tranalatioo  of  the  titl»-pi^  of  '  Waverley,'  by  Jos. 
A.  Alexander. 

"PriDceton,  August  20, 1822." 

The  facsimile  of  a  page  of  original  Arabic,  composed  and 
written  by  a  boy  of  thirteen,  will  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
curiosity. 

There  is  another  specimen  of  this  kind  of  the  same  date, 
and  his  journals  of  subsequent  years  are  full  of  this  flexible 
bnt  difficult  character.     There  are  also  letters  of  his  extant 

*The  reader  will  be  amused  bv  compariog  thLi  account  of  tbe  suppreo- 
don  of  the  weeiily  paper  irith  that  giTen  in  then  pagea  bj  Mt.  King. 
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written  partly  in  this  tongue.  But  the  fragment  here  given 
is,  not  only  from  its  early  origin  and  its  occasion,  but  also 
from  its  subject,  probably  the  most  singular  memorial  of  his 
oriental  studies. 
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His  old  teacher,  Dr.  Burd,  has  pat  his  hand  to  the  discrim- 


inating  jadgment  of  liia  early  powers  aa  a  linguist,  wbioh  I 
give  below : 

"I  oannot  saj  that  he  was  remarkablj  accurate  id  his  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  when  he  first  came  to  me,  although 
he  had  read  nearly  evorj  anthor  that  was  required  for  entrance  into 
the  Freshman  clau.  liat  snch  was  Lis  progress  in  two  or  three  jears 
that  he  became  a  remarkably  fine  scholar,  entered  the  College  with 
high  reputation,  and  took  the  first  honours  of  the  Institution.*  I  have 
never  seen  a  better  classical  scholar  at  the  age  of  fifteen  than  he  was. 
Nor  was  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  much  inferior  to  that  of  ths 
LaUn  and  Greek  languages.  He  wrote  Latin,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  great  ease  and  pnrilj.  Uany  of  hi^>  imitations  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace  were  admirable.  Towards  the  end  of  his  coarse  in  the  Acade- 
my he  conld  read  with  ease  several  pages  of  Herodotus  or  Thacydides, 
or  two  hundred  lines  of  Homer  in  an  hour. 

"  Daring  almost  all  his  course  with  me  he  taught  for  nearly  an  hour 
overy  morningaudaftemoononeof  the  lower  classes,  and  he  did  it  well. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  boys.  He  was  sure  to  have  a  crowd 
sronnd  him,  if  he  came  half  an  honr  or  more  before  the  scliool  opened. 
On  these  occasions  his  diffidence  always  left  him.  He  was  the  master- 
spirit in  the  Literary  Society  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  in  ihe  Uoot- 
Court,  which  the  boys  held  once  a  week,  where  he  was  sore  to  be  em- 
inent, whether  he  acted  the  part  of  the  Judge  or  that  of  the  advocate." 

Ab  to  his  disposition  to  stick  to  his  books,  and  his  geniality 
of  feeling,  he  adds  tbe  following  handsome  testimony : 

"For reasons  which  I  have  stated.  Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander 
waa  never  fond  of  going  into  society ;  bot  he  was  far  from  heiug  of  a 
morose  dispositioo.  On  the  contrary,  his  feelings  were  genial,  and  bis 
attufamenta  were  sincere  and  endnring.  His  delight  was  in  Lis  tHioks, 
and  in  the  society  of  his  intimate  friends.  But  he  bad  neitlier  time  nor 
inclination  to  go  into  company." 

*  Sereral  of  those  who  were  fellow-students  of  AddiioD  In  tbe  Academy 
have  become  men  of  more  tiua  ordiuary  usefulness  and  dislinciioii.  One  of 
them,  who  te  now  Judge  Napton,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uiasouri,  wu  bis 
closimale  both  in  the  Academy  and  Ihe  College,  and  shared  with  him  the  high- 
est hODODis  of  the  diss  In  bolh.  It  was  Impoadble  to  determine  which  of 
them  WM  the  better  scholar.  Judge  Napton  may  have  his  equal  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  law,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  has  no  superior,  either  in  legal  or  daencal 
■ttunmenta,  in  all  Ihe  West 
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I  might  add  almost  indefinitely  to  the  testimonies  already 
given.  A  few  more  may  be  appended  here.  Dr.  Gleorge  M. 
Maclean,  the  brotlier  of  the  President,  and,  as  I  haye  reason  to 
remember,  a  skillful  and  accomplished  physician,  writes  as 
follows : 

^^I  remember  him  as  a  boy  of  unnsiuilly  great  promise,  one  far  in 
advunce  of  those  of  his  years  in  attainments.  He  associated  but  little 
with  other  boys," 

This  was  when  he  was  a  school-boy,  say  of  ten  or  twelve. 
I  also  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  the  name  of  James  Ewing, 
Esq.,  of  Trenton,  who  carried  off  the  highest  honours  of  the 
class  of  1823,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  express  himself  in 
similar  terms.  He  has  told  me  that  though  he  saw  little  of 
Addison  in  those  days,  he  remembers  distinctly  that  his  extra- 
ordinary promise  as  a  scholar  was  matter  of  general  talk  in 
Princeton.  He  says  he  was  exceedingly  fleshy,  with  a  face 
that  bloomed  with  health  and  high  spirits.  A  venerable  lady 
living  in  the  same  town  (Trenton),  who  is  now  upwards  of 
eighty,  and  long  a  valued  friend  of  the  family,  confirms 
both  of  these  statements,  and  adds  that  she  recollects  one 
occasion  in  particular,  on  which  his  father  caUed  Addison 
up  to  his  knee  and  made  him  recite  Latin  words  to  her. 
This  was  when  lie  was  a  very  little  boy.  The  same  lady 
also  recalls  to  mind  a  meal  that  she  once  took  in  his  house 
after  his  father's  death,  and  how  singularly  charming  and 
entertaining:  he  was. 

Mr.  Comfort,  who  is  himself  a  teacher  of  many  years 
standing,  has  informed  me  that  Addison's  recitations  at  thisi 
time  were  faultless,  and  that  his  manner  of  making  them  was 
very  similar  to  his  manner  in  after  life  when  lecturing  or  preach- 
ing without  notes.  He  says  that  his  fluency  of  speech,  and 
unerring  accuracy  of  expression,  were  quite  as  remarkable  at 
this,  as  at  any  later  period.  He  would  pour  out  his  words 
with  vehemence  and  rapidity,  in  a  sort  of  clear,  steady,  and 
voluble  torrent.  He  always  got  a  perfect  mark.  His  habits 
of  solitary  study   and   segregation   from   the  mass  of  his 
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fellows,  were  already  formed.  His  gentleness,  liveliDess,  and 
sparkling  wit  and  hnmonr,  when  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind 
and  in  society  he  loved,  were  jnst  as  conapicnoos  aa  afteiv 
wards.  He  also  occasionally  exhibited  the  same  high-toned 
firmness  and  frankness  of  character  which,  in  some  of  its  mani- 
festatioDS,  always  excited  wonder  if  not  resentment  among 
those  who  did  not  know  him  thoroughly,  Jnst  here  I  will  say, 
that  in  my  opinion  be  was  one  of  the  most  intrepidly  honest, 
as  well  as,  when  so  disposed,  one  of  the  most  open-hearted  and 
gcneroas-hearted  of  men.  The  brother  who  sat  by  his  side  at 
Mr.  Baird's  school,  testifies  that  Addison  was  then,  as  he  was  al- 
ways, noted  for  bis  singular  truthfulness.  This  was  a  remark- 
able trait  in  his  disposition.  The  brother  to  whom  I  refer 
never  knew  him  flinch  from  telling  the  plain  truth  about  any 
thing.  This  peculiarity  characterized  him  thronghout  life,  and 
was  one  cause  of  his  giving  oEFence  sometimes.  He  "camo 
right  out  with  a  thing,"  as  we  say,  where  many  would  have 
smoothed  or  softened  a  little,  at  the  expense  of  strict  veracity. 
He  seems  to  have  held  to  the  opinion  once  advanced  by  John 
Handolph  of  Roanoke  (but  now  not  much  in  Togue),  that 
cnndonr  is  as  great  an  ornament  in  a  man,  as  modesty  is  in  a 
woman.  He  never  learned,  and  certainly  never  practised  tlie 
wiles  of  small  dissimolation  which,  though  undoubtedly  re- 
pugnant to  the  strict  Bible  standard,  are  not  flatly  condemned, 
but  are  rather  tolerated,  if  they  are  not  expressly  sanctioned 
by  the  «anons  of  the  world.  He  was  indeed  a  stranger  to 
many  of  the  arts  of  society  which  are  unquestionably  innocent ; 
bnt  there  was  a  fount  of  native  politeness  in  his  heart,  and  no 
high-bred  courtier  ever  knew  better  how  to  charm.  His  eye 
had  a  merry  twinkle  that  is  indescribable,  and  that  resembled 
bright  sunshine  glancing  over  blue  seas.  His  cheek  was  fair 
and  rosy ;  his  bead  was  too  broad  and  massive  for  the  impres- 
sion of  simple  elegance,  but  his  features  were  delicately  regu- 
lar, and  his  &oe  was  round  and  decidedly  comely.  His  hair 
was  dark  brown — chestnut  brown,  and  thin;  his  lip  was 
chiselled  like  a  piece  of  statnary,  and  expressed  decision  and 
resolve;  it  was  like  the  Up  of  Bonajtarte.     His  head  was 
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large  and  broad,  beyond  almost  any  thing  I  ever  saw  in  a  per- 
son of  his  height ;  and  yet  it  was  not  at  all  too  large  for  his 
body,  and  was  perfectly  well  balanced.  His  brow  would- 
have  served  a  sculptor  for  a  model  of  Jupiter.  I  doubt 
whether  Webster  or  Cuvier  had  a  much  larger  brain.  His 
stature  was  below  rather  than  above  the  medium,  yet  his  bulk 
would  always  impress  one  as  being  very  great.  His  tendency 
was  always  to  corpulency.  His  figure  and  head  have  re- 
minded  many  of  Napoleon.  His  face  was  certainly  like  the 
Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau  of  Paul  de  la  Roche.  It  had  the 
same  air  of  concentrated  passion  in  repose,  though  it  had  noth- 
ing of  that  look  of  fiery  and  intrepid  gloom.  His  countenance 
was  like  a  clear  sky  that  might  one  day  rock  with  whirlwind. 
When  he  laughed,  there  was  a  fine  union  in  his  face  of  mascu- 
line genius  and  child- like  mirth.  This  picture  is  of  course 
taken  at  a  later  period,  but  it  corresponds  in  general  with  the 
accounts  of  his  boyhood. 

One  of  his  school-fellows  says  he  distinctly  remembers  how 
"  Addison  "  looked  as  he  sat  in  the  school-room  wrapt  up  in 
his  cloak,  and  mentions  his  fleshy  person,  ruddy  cheek,  and 
twinkling  eye.  The  brother  who  studied  with  him  says  that, 
as  when  ho  had  his  father  for  a  master,  Addison  while  under 
these  new  preceptors  never  engaged  in  ordinary  boys'  sportSL 
Even  his  plays  partook  of  an  intellectual  character;  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  legal,  forensic,  or  political  combats, 
such  as  holding  courts,  having  mock  trials,  editing  news- 
papers, etc. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  insert  here  several  large  extracts 
from  a  letter  I  have  lately  received  from  his  school-mate  and 
early  friend,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  King,  writing  from  Marietta, 
Georgia,  says : 

"  You  have  greatly  contributed  to  my  gratification,  in  put- 
ting upon  me  the  task  of  communicating  to  you  ray  recollec- 
tions of  the  youthful  days  of  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Addison  Alexander ;  thus  bringing  afresh  to  my 
memory  the  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days,  and  my  intimate 
associations  with  one  so  much  beloved ;  but  a  lapse  of  oyer 
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forty  yetirs  has  damped  tbe  ardor  of  jonth,  and  put  memory 
at  &alt.  Kone  however  of  my  early  friends  have  left  more 
•dnrable  and  pleasant  impressions  upon  my  memory,  or  which 
I  hftve  cberished  with  more  care. 

"My  acqaaintance  with  Addison  was  formed  early  in  the 
year  1823,  when  I  attended  the  Princeton  Academy,  then 
in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robert  Baird ;  and  I  continaed  in  per- 
sonal intimate  association  with  him  until  the  fall  of  the 
year  1824,  when  these  relations  were  interrupted  by  my 
return  to  the  South,  t  never  saw  him  but  once  afterwords. 
We  regularly  corresponded  for  many  years.  His  last  letter 
to  me  was  written  about  two  years  before  his  death.  He 
was  near  two  years  my  junior,  but  was  then  well  grown, 
hkving  indeed  nearly  attained  his  full  height,  with  an  excess 
of  flesh ;  weighing,  I  think,  over  a  hundred  and  fiity  pounds. 
Though  very  fleshy,  ho  was  always  quick  and  sprightly.  He 
had  at  this  time  a  round  red  face,  with  brilliant  and  mis- 
chievous eyes,  that  were  nearly  always  full  of  fun.  Among 
strangers  (whose  presence  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible) 
he  was  very  quiet  and  reserved,  but  so  obsening  that  their 
peculigritiea  supplied  him  with  a  stock  of  amusing  comments 
for  the  gratification  of  his  friends.  With  his  intimate  friends 
(very  few  in  nnmb^)  he  was  a  most  incessant  talker,  and 
BO  abounding  in  life,  wit,  and  humour,  that  be  was  generally 
allowed  to  occupy  as  much  of  the  time  as  he  desired.  His 
sarcasm  was  often  of  the  most  caustic  nature;  kind-hearted 
as  be  was,  bis  best  friends  were  often  made  to  foel  the 
severity  of  his  wit.  His  life  and  buoyancy  when  in  the 
society  of  his  chosen  eompanions  was  extraordinary;  but  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  stranger  as  suddenly  transformed 
him  into  a  seriooH,  silent  boy,  exhibiting  all  the  modesty 
of  a  girl,  but  giving  full  employment  to  his  eyes  and  ears. 
He  realized,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  old  figment  of  the  duality 
of  the  soul.  He  seemed  to  possess  two  difierent  natures. 
To  one  person,  he  appeared  a  boy  of  unbounded  life  and  con: 
Tersational  powers,  to  another  his  character  seemed  thought: 
fal  and  silcqt.    Tie  never  betraypd  any  malicious  feelings  nor 
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immoral  tendencies.  As  a  boy,  his  disposition  for  placing 
persons  and  things  in  a  ridiculous  attitude  was  extreme, 
and  his  powers  in  this  direction  were  seldom  equalled.  His 
most  valued  associates  enjoyed  no  privilege  in  this  respect ; 
yet  this  strange  treatment  of  those  he  really  loved  sprung 
from  pure  vivacity  of  mind,  untinctured  with  any  bitterness 
of  feeling.  He  was  a  hard  student  then,  as  in  after  life, 
seldom  wasting  any  time.''  Mr.  King  says  that  Addison 
"  was  fond  of  long  walks  in  the  country  with  one  companion, 
and  that  fie  was  generally  the  one  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
walks  with  him,  often  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  town."  He  adds  that  "during  those  long  walks 
his  tongue  was  kept  as  active  as  his  body.  He  had  acquired 
a  large  stock  of  knowledge  even  in  those  early  years  of  his 
life.  He  was  then  considered  a  fine  Arabic  scholar,  and  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  His  general 
reading  was  extensive,  and  he  seldom  forgot  any  thing  he 
read,  heard,  or  saw,  and  was  very  quick  in  bringing  into  use 
the  stock  he  had  thus  stored  in  his  remarkable  memory. 
His  compositions  for  school  were  written  in  the  finest  style, 
and  were  remarkably  interesting."  Many  of  these,  says  Mr 
King,  "  I  had  taken  possession  of,  and  retained  to  read  and 
re-read  in  my  after-years  for  the  gratification  of  myself  and 
my  friends.  So  valued  were  these  remains  of  his  boyish  effu- 
sions, that  they,  with  his  many  letters  written  in  his  early  and 
later  years,  were  carefully  preserved  by  me ;  and  they  would 
now  be  a  treasure  to  you.  But  they  are  all  gone;  not  a 
single  one  is  left  to  me.  His  piece  for  a  school  exercise,  on 
the  *  Wandering  Baboon,'  an  extravaganssa  founded  on  the 
supposed  escape  of  such  an  animal  from  a  menagerie  in 
Princeton,  exhibited  the  greatest  talent  as  a  descriptive 
writer,  and  the  greatest  powers  of  wit  and  satire.  The 
young  humourist  represented  the  creature  as  roving  over 
the  Rocky  hills  lying  north  of  the  town,  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  hpnest  country  folk  who  inhabit  that  serrated 
ridge.  Another  piece  in  which  he  had  collected  together  to 
convey  his  ideas  all  the  di^cult  and  unused  words  in  our 
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je,  was  a  model  of  his  akill,  although  each  word  wa« 
properly  used  and  carefully  read.'  From  his  hearers  genc- 
nllf,  his  ideas,  as  expressed  in  this  remarkable  effort,  were  as 

*nMBe  feaU  in  English  composition  were  almjB  faTOuHtn  diTereloDi  nilh 
Dr.  Addifon  Aleimder.  The  PrincetoD  H*eanne  U  full  of  hia  Essajs  of  this 
ihuwMr,  hot  some  of  tho  moat  aatonishiDg  among  them  have  dctcf  seen  the 
l^iL  Thii  periodical  alao  cooUin^  specimeoB  of  bis  humourouB  pieces  in  other 
t^dca.  The  ingenuitj,  scholarship,  and  wit  that  were  put  to  the  stretch  in 
flWM  amiiaing  eierdsea  seemed  to  be  ineihsustible.  The  larietj  of  styles  in 
vkich  fbia  comic  humour  wtxs  iadulged  was  without  known  limit.  Scarcely  two 
of  (hcse  pieces  are  composed  on  the  same  principle.  I  shsll  have  occasion  to 
nfer  U>  this  subject  agtun  iu  other  connections.  I  need  only  point  now  to  such 
■iddes  in  the  Princeton  Magazine  as  the  one  on  "  Economy  of  Thought,"  the 
ooe  on  "  Economy  of  Words,"  those  on  "  Freedom  of  Speech,"  and  those  enti- 
Uad  "  Correspondence  of  the  Princeton  Uagazine,"  "  Counsellor  PblUipa,"  "  Gcn- 
daoiaid;,"  "Ham  and  Eggs;  A  Plea  for  Silent  L^islation,"  "  Mother  Country 
nd  Falber-Laod :  A  Dialogue,"  "  Mil  Admirsri,"  "  Westminster  and  Washing- 
ton," "  School  of  Legislation,"  "  Some  People,"  "  Something  Xew,"  "  Utilitarian 
Poetry,"  "The  Tailors'  Strike;  An  Qmnble  Attempt  at  The  Kewest  French 
Style  of  Romantic  Fiction,"  "  The  King's  English,"  by  "  Hiss  Uary,"  and 
"llie  Riches  of  the  English  Language."  These  are  some  of  tho  most  striking. 
The  last  contuns  a  composiiion  that  almost  meets  the  condidons  of  Mr.  King's 
dnoription  of  the  one  which  excited  the  laughter  of  the  boys  atPriuccton,  It 
ii  made  up  of  words  all  of  which  are  (or  were)  to  be  found  in  Webster's  Die- 
tiODOrr;  "although,"  observes  the  writer,  "some,  I  regret  to  say,  are  marked 
M  obaolele." 

"  During  a  short  oultope,  which  I  took  one  mttj  morning,  in  my  olitor; 
tiH,  to  discover  the  ubicadon  of  a  veepiar]'  which  annoyed  me,  I  saw  a  tall, 
wandji,  losel  Inngis,  in  a  Icasy  roquclaur,  thridding  my  gate,  and  knabbiog  a 
Jaamoek  irhich  I  had  just  before  inchested  in  my  pantry.  From  bis  xanthic 
oolonr  I  took  him  for  a  Zambo  poller  who  hod  sometimes  shared  me.  As  it 
WM  gang  week,  I  thought  he  might  be  maunding,  and  would  willingly  haTs 
gireo  Um  a  manchet;  but  I  was  not  such  a  hoddy-doddy  as  to  suffer  every 
patibnlary  querr?  to  go  digiUgrade  about  my  house  and  grounds.  I  moanled 
jij  hone^  which  I  bad  left  to  giae  on  •  seavy  eyot  in  the  neighboring  beck 
daring  my  grassatioo,  and  pursued  him,  but  he  seized  a  clevy  and  tried  to 
blench  the  hone's  chauSn  and  to  base  him  back  into  the  fell.  Failing  in  this, 
be  began  ta  aceoy  me,  and  begged  me  to  employ  him  as  an  abacist,  pretending 
hehad  lerred  as  a  lancepesade  of  infiintry  in  HayCi.  But  I  snebbed  and  gouged 
Um,  and  not  wishing  the  sffair  to  be  known  to  the  neighbouring  elerisy,  who 
were  already  not  a  little  roiled  by  fiomo  things  I  bad  said  loo  oyerlashlngly,  I 
IM  tbe  town  go  ebo^fr«e,  and  went  homo  rather  btcwsrd,  feelit^  terj  bcbele 
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much  concealed  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  an  unknown 
tongue  ;  still  its  reading  afforded  an  immense  amoant  of 
mirth  to  his  hearers,  ignorant  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  novel  recitation  as  to  the  meaning 
embodied  in  the  rapidly  uttered  and  enigmatical  sjUablea 
that  saluted  their  ears. 

^'  His  chief,  if  not  his  only  intimate  companions  of  that 
time  were  Judge  Napton  and  myself,  boys  of  near  the  same 
age,  and  having  much  congeniality  of  feeling  and  opinions. 
For  a  long  time  the  three  issued  from  the  Academy  a  weekly 
manuscript  paper  entitled  the  *  Medley,'  which  received  an 
extensive  circulation,  being  often  carried  over  into  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  This  paper  afforded  much  entertainment 
to  the  readers,  and  much  intellectual  profit  to  the  editors. 
This  journal  was  suppressed  by  Mr.  Baird,  the  Principal 
of  the  Academy,  whose  order  conveying  the  injunction  was 
the  occasion  of  serious  murmurs  and  discontent  amon<]r  his 
pupils.  He  was  willing  that  the  good  should  be  lost  rather 
than  hazard  an  apprehended  evil.  Sometimes  the  wit  and 
satire  were  too  scathing ;  the  students  of  the  academy,  the 
community,  and  sometimes  the  opinions  and  doings  of  our 
highly-esteemed  teacher,  though  the  names  of  the  parties  sat- 
irized were  never  mentioned,  were  the  subject  of  that  paper's 
comments.  Addison  was  the  chief  contributor  to  its  columns. 
In  the  debating  Society  of  the  Academy  he  took  little  inter- 
est. He  performed  his  part,  but  more  as  a  duty  than  a  pleas- 
ure.   He  manifested  very  little  desire  for  argument  or  discus- 


and  curst ;  but  after  eating  a  chewet  and  drinking  a  few  mozers  of  perkin,  I 
slumped  into  the  quag  and  slept  till  morning.*' 

The  "  Fandango  of  Osiris/'  '*  An  Oriental  Tale,"  &c.,  are  in  the  same  gen- 
eral character,  though  each  of  these  absurd  e£fusions  is  marked  by  its  own  na- 
tiTe  and  incomparable  peculiarities.  A  friend  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
striking  resemblance  of  some  of  these  to  some  of  Swill's  humourous  pieces. 
The  point  is  well  taken.  The  likeness  in  some  respects  is  apparent ;  yet  in  others 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  which  I  hare  been  speaking  are  without  a  parallel 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  Literature.  One  is  a  little  reminded  at  times 
of  Rabelais  or  Le  Sage. 
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BioD,  bnt  gcDerally  he  brought  into  exercise  hia  masterly 
power  of  destroying  the  force  of  his  opponent's  ailment  by 
wit  and  burleaqne,  Yoang  Napton'a  talent  was  of  a  different 
order.  Altboagb  a  hard  student  and  good  scholar,  his  general 
reading  was  less,  and  hia  memory  more  Itka  that  of  other 
men."  Mr.  King,  however,  was  under  the  impression  that 
Judge  Napton's  thinking  powers  and  argnmeutative  skill 
were  superior  at  that  time  to  those  of  his  friend.  This,  if 
true,  would  be  no  derogation  from  his  talents. 

Mr.  King  concludes  bis  interesting  letter  as  follows  :  "  In 
the  days  of  Addison's  boyhood,  bis  subsequent  greatnesB  was 
shadowed  forth ;  he  was  as  remarkable  as  a  boy  as  ho  aftei^ 
wards  became  remarkable  as  a  man.  God  in  his  wisdom  has 
cut  him  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  useful- 
n^^;  bnt  he  had  even  then  attained  in  knowledge,  the  posi- 
tion of  old  age  in  other  learned  men." 

Whenever  any  thing  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  rapid 
original  composition,  and  the  dull  or  lazy  fellow  on  whom  the 
task  had  been  imposed  could  not  or  would  not  do  it ;  when- 
ever a  boy  wanted  to  astonish  hia  teacher  and  companions 
with  an  uncommonly  humourous  or  florid  oration — something 
quite  out  of  the  usual  Hue — recourse  was  bad  at  ooce  to  Addi- 
SOQ.  He  was  easy  and  accommodating  in  his  disposition,  and 
always  willing  to  help  a  classmate  out  of  the  slough.  One  of 
bis  school-fellows  has  told  me  that  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  precocious  linguist  and  satirist  gave  him  the  sense  of  in- 
exhaustible capacity  for  every  species  of  writing.  He  said  the 
quick  and  exact  mathematician,  the  young  master  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  English,  the  blue-eyed  lover  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian,  seemed  to  be  up  to  any  thing,  and  always  ready  for  a 
good  practical  joke.  He  was  a  round-bodied,  merry,  rather 
silent,  shrewd,  accurate,  kind-hearted,  startling,  comical  lad. 
His  complexion  was  white  and  red,  and  his  plump  figure 
threatened  trouble  on  the  score  of  too  much  flesh. 

"  Did  I  ever  mention  to  you,"  asks  a  friend, "  having  heard 
of  Addison's  writing  speeches  for  older  boys,  while  he  was 
quite  a  junior  pnpil  in  the  old  Princeton  Academy  on  the  hill, 
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near  Mr.  John  Potter's  ?  The  older  boys  were  required,  on 
set  occasions,  perhaps  at  the  close  of  the  sessions,  to  deliver 
original  speeches  before  pablic  audiences.  While  Addison 
was  a  mere  boy,  I  think  not  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  he 
would  wnte  speeches  for  his  seniors  which  would  *  bring  down 
the  house.'  You  and  I  can  understand  how  he  would  appre- 
ciate such  a  joke ;  and  how  much  better  than  most  boys,  or 
men  either,  he  could  keep  such  a  secret." 

He  always  entertained  an  affection  for  the  umbrageous 
solitudes  of  Stony  Brook.  The  memory  of  green  woods  and 
silver  streams  as  a  part,  and  a  most  delightful  one,  of  the 
scenery  of  his  school-boy  recreations,  was  always  cherished  by 
him.  O  that  I  knew  how  to  tell  how  he  wandered  in  the  sum- 
mer afternoons  under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  elm  and 
the  chestnut ;  and  how,  perhaps,  like  his  brother  James,  he 
cut  letters  in  the  beech  or  aspen ! 

One  day  long  afterwards  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  walked 
to  Stony  Brook,"  and  then  appended  the  lines  given  below, 
and  which  were  "composed  while  walking,  Nov.  6,  1853." 

They  may  chance  to  strike  some  as  being  pretty,  and  are 
undoubtedly  of  biographical  interest.  They  throw  an  addi- 
tional ray  here  and  there  upon  his  boyish  fancies  and  ambition, 
and  the  mental  struggle  it  must  have  cost  him,  with  his  sense 
of  rare  powers  and  precocious  acquisitions,  to  give  up  his  early 
dreams  of  fame  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  perhaps  of  active 
exploit.  They  also  show  how  much  he  loved  the  place  and 
associations  of  his  childhood. 

**  Dear  Princeton  I    What  a  rolame  is  contained 
In  that  one  word !    How  many  memories, 
Both  sweet  and  sad,  come  ponring  out  of  it, 
As  from  an  ancient  spring,  long  choked  or  diy, 
But  now  reopened  with  a  sudden  burst 
And  gush  of  waters.    Oh  beloTed  home 
Of  my  long  lost,  irrevocable  youth  I 
Even  in  sleep,  when  I  revisit  thee, 
I  cease  to  be  my  present  self— I  grow 
Preposterously  young — I  am  a  boy, 
A  wild,  ambitious,  visionary  boy, 
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Dreaming  the  old  dreama  all  atiTe  irith  hopea 

Iiong  dead  and  baried,  till  I  start  awake 

And  know  tbem  to  be  phantoms.    How  mnch  more 

Wben  in  reality  I  tmrel  back 

To  these  familiar  places,  does  nij  life 

Go  backwanla  too  I  " 

After  finally  eetablishmg  the  academy  and  bringing  it  to  a 
high  state  of  prosperity,  Mr.  Baird,  in  the  spring  of  1828, 
gave  it  up  and  eought  a  renewal  of  health  in  the  more  active 
poraaits  in  vhich  he  epeot  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Baird  was  in  many  and  ^perhapB  all  respects  the  best  of  Addi- 
son's teachers  before  he  entered  college.*  This  estimable  gen- 
tleman atlcrwarda  married  a  Miss  Dnbuchin,  the  daughter  of 
a  French  emtgrie,  and  French  and  perhaps  one  or  more  of  the 
modern  langaagea  were  spoken  fi-eely  in  his  family.  Two  of 
bis  sons,  when  many  years  had  rolled  by,  became  pnpils  of 
Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  then  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  kindly  and  admiring 
feeling  with  which  he  regarded  them,  was  not  due  alone  to 
their  acknowledged  excellence  as  men  and  students,  but  in 
part  also  to  old  recollections.  Dr.  Baird  was  a  frequent 
guest  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  tho  master  and  pupil 
of  former  days  spent  many  a  long  hour  together  conversing 
QpOD  topics  of  common  interest 

For  several  weeks  in  the  month  of  February,  1824,  tho 
elder  brother  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  German,  with  Mr. 
Zadig,  a  native  of  Silesia,  who  had  relinquished  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  been  baptized.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an 
acquaintance  witb  the  language,  which  was  afterwards  a  great 
delight  to  the  American  student,  and  enabled  him  to  read, 
write,  sing,  and  speak  it  admirably.  At  this  time  he  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  French,  though  acqnainted  with  it.  The 
Christian  Advocate  about  this  date  published  a  communica- 
tion upon  tbe  Praise  of  God,  from  the  pen  of  the  same  young 
scholar  writing  under  the  signature  of  Cyprian.  He  also  con- 
tributed for  the  January  number  of  the  American  Monthly 

*At  a  latetdatebe  prepared  another  of  Dr.  Alexander's  bods  for  Nnatan  Hall. 
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Magazine,  a  poetical  address  to  the  New  Year,  under  the 
same  nam  de  plume.  He  was  much  interested  in  current  lite- 
rature, and  suffered  nothing  of  value  to  escape  his  eye  or  com- 
ment. The  winter  was  the  most  extraordinary  for  mildness 
of  temperature  that  had  ever  been  experienced  in  Princeton. 
Every  thing  was  sheeted  in  ice.  This  did  not  prevent  his 
fancy  from  roaming  in  the  fields  of  English  poetry  and  over 
the  objects  of  the  American  landscape.  "Our  forests  and 
mountains,"  he  writes  to  Dr.  Hall,  "  and  waters,  surely  furnish 
scenes  second  to  none  that  European  poets  and  romancers  have 
hackneyed,  and  our  mighty  works  oi  nature  might,  I  should 
suppose,  inspire  a  feeling  as  ethereal  as  ever  prompted  the 
Theban  Pindar."  * 

Edward  Irving,  whom  Addison  was  presently  to  see  and 
hear  in  his  own  chapel,  was  now  just  rising  into  fame  in  Scot- 
land. At  the  close  of  a  warm  but  careful  panegyric  of  his 
ability  as  a  writer,  the  eldest  of  the  Alexander  brothers  re- 
marked in  his  adversaria,  "  One  cannot  help  regretting  that 
a  man  who  possesses  so  great  a  share  of  originality  and 
poetic  inspiration,  and  who  might  be  so  powerful  in  a  natural 
path  of  composition,  should  wander  off  into  this  uncouth,  un- 
trodden region,  and  put  on  the  manacles  of  an  abolished  style. 
Eloquence,  and  power,  and  imaginative  soaring  are  compatible 
with  the  simplest,  chastest  style,  and  the  most  strict  obeisance 
to  the  canons  of  right  criticism,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  single 
instance  of  Robert  HalL" 

The  vernal  season  was  not  much  advanced  before  the  writer 
of  this  critique,  disgusted  with  the  results  of  a  mere  discursive 
reading  of  the  classics,  had  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  regular 
perusal  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  antiquity, 
pursuing  the  method  laid  down  by  Le  Clerc,  of  taking  them  in 
chronological  order.  In  the  course  of  time  he  thus  accom- 
plished all  of  the  principal  Latin  writers  of  the  classic  eras  and 
many  of  the  Church  fathers.  He  also  read  many  of  the  Greek 
writers.  He  at  first  did  not  scrutinize  the  text  with  the  eye 
of  a  critical  grammarian,  but  read  as  he  would  English,  for 

^  Fam.  Letters  I.,  p.  86. 
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recreation,  and  improvement  in  taste.  He  was  already  &a 
exact  lingaiBt.  His  task  for  March  3d  was  in  Homer  and 
Plautus. 

A  few  days  after  I  find  this  entry :  "  Spent  last  evening  ot 
Dr.  Lindsley's,  where  as  usual  I  was  very  kindly  and  agree- 
ably entertained.  The  Professor,  as  he  is  wont  to  do,  descanted 
upon  the  snperiority  of  the  ancients  to  the  modems,  and  urged 
many  weighty  arguments  to  prove  that  literature  was  more 
generally  diffused  among  the  Greeks  than  among  any  modern 
people.  Gained  much  useful  information."  Every  glimpse 
of  this  great  and  good  man  ought  to  bo  prized  by  the  men 
of  this  day,  who  owe  so  much  to  his  labors. 

Mr.  James  Alexander  (whoso  brother  Addison  was  now  a 
lad  of  not  quite  fifteen,  and  on  the  verge  of  college)  wrote 
frequently  at  this  period  for  Walsh's  Gazette  and  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  he  was  in  no  lack  of  letters  contain- 
ing fiattoring  allusions  to  these  articles.  Ho  was  much  given 
to  visiting  the  theological  students  at  their  rooms,  and  found 
himself  constrained  to  adopt  a  resolution  of  greater  tenipe- 
rauce  if  not  of  total  abstinence  in  this  respect.  Tlic  social 
tendencies  of  Addison  were  not  bo  overbearing.  It  rcqiiii-ed 
no  formal  regulation  or  conscious  purpose,  to  cause  him  to 
keep  his  room.  In  after  days  the  elder  brother  was  constantly 
making  and  breaking  resolutions  to  "  go  abroad."  He  found 
that  in  his  case  solitude  tended  to  produce  hypochondria. 
I  find  him  engaged  during  these  days  on  Plautus,  Terence, 
Homer,  certain  works  in  French,  Turretin,  Pictet,  Hodgson's 
Travels,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Leighton,  etc.  He  wrote  at  the 
time,  that  he  never  expected  to  find  studies  more  congenial  to 
bis  taste  and  inclinations  than  those  in  which  the  Seminary 
stndenta  were  then  engaged,  especially  that  of  Didactic  The- 
ology. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  April,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mr.  George  Busb,  aflerwanis  so  famous  first  as  a 
Scripture  Commentator  and  then  as  a  writer  upon  Sweden- 
borg.  Mr.  Bush  bad  not  very  long  before  left  the  Semi- 
nary, where  up  to  that  time  he  had  been   pursuing  his  theo- 
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logical  studies.  The  sermoa  was  an  admirable  one,  ^^  rich  in 
original  and  important  matter,  adorned  with  striking  illostra- 
tions,  and  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  force  of  language." 
Mr.  Bush  sometimes  reminded  his  friend  of  Chalmers  in  the 
novelty  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  powerful  mode  he  had  of 
expressing  them.  The  next  morning  he  woke  up  to  find  him- 
self appointed  tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  were  then  sitting.  This  excited  his 
wonder,  and  aroused  some  apprehension ;  but  he  accepted  the 
proffered  chair  (or  footstool),  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  May 
sat  down  where  he  had  never  expected  to  be  situated  in  that 
capacity,  a  tutor  of  the  college,  and  occupant  ex  officio  of  No. 
25  Nassau  Hall.  His  first  care  was  mathematics ;  afterwards 
he  was  placed  over  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes. 

James  was  young,  and  exceedmgly  sensitive,  and  at  this 
time  a  little  shamefaced.  He  was  one  of  the  most  mercurial 
of  men.  He  was  often  deeply  despondent,  but  just  as  often 
carried  away  with  high  spirits.  He  was  prepared  for  many 
mortifications  and  trials.  He  dreaded  amons:  other  things 
having  to  confront  the  whole  body  of  students  upon  the  stage, 
and  to  pass  through  their  ranks,  and  head  them  in  entering  the 
Refectory.  "My  youth,"  he  writes,  "  is  likely  to  call  forth  the 
disrespect  and  presumption  of  some,  and  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  which  I  am  called  upon  to  assume  must  gain  me  the 
ill-will  and  ill  offices  of  those  who  are  its  objects.  Yet  this  is 
the  tax  which  every  man  must  pay,  who  is  so  happy  as  to 
aim  at  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures."  He  found  his 
position  an  easier  one  than  he  supposed.  A  fellow-student 
of  his  brother  Addison,  and  pupil  of  the  young-looking,  but 
extremely  dignified  mathematical  tutor,  tells  me  that  he 
vividly  remembers  Mr.  James  Alexander's  spare  person  and 
deep  black  eye,  and  how  he  would  draw  himself  up  and  place 
a  visible  constraint  upon  his  mobile  features  when  any  thmg 
of  a  laughable  nature  occurred.  His  hair  and  his  complexion 
were  both  uncommonly  dark.  His  head  was  high,  and  some- 
what narrow,  and  his  face  long  and  oval.  His  temples  were 
finely  moulded,  and  were  unusually  bare.    The  expression  of 
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his  coaotenancc  was  frank,  noble,  generous,  intellectoal,  and 
in  a  Biiigular  degree  captivating  and  engaging.  It  was  for- 
ever changing  with  hia  changing  feelings.  He  always  stood 
upon  his  native  dignity,  and  seldom  or  never  had  cause  to 
administer  a  reproof  for  misconduct.  The  classical  felieity  of 
his  taste  and  of  bis  diction  were  subjects  of  mitr\-eL  His 
piety  was  as  evident  as  it  was  unobtrusive.  He  was  eminently 
popular,  without  once  letting  down  the  bars  of  discipline. 
By  many,  be  was  beloved  with  an  cztr.iordinary  afiection ; 
by  some  with  an  almost  passionate  devotion.  These  remarks 
apply  particalarly  to  the  time  during  which  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  a  professor,  but  are  not  false  in  th'eir  reference  to  the 
period  of  bis  tutorship.  On  May  22d  be  writes,  "Made  my 
first  attempt  tcnlay  at  hearing  a  recitation.  The  Sophomores 
recited  to  me  in  Algebra.  -  Was  astonished  at  nothing  so 
much  to-day,  as  the  self-possession  which  I  was  enabled  to 
exercise  Awo  rov  0eov.  My  room  is  an  agreeable  one ;  my 
accommodations  delightful ;  the  fare  in  the  Refectory  excel- 
lent ;  the  students,  hitherto,  complying,  and  oil  things  ordered 
in  a  way  to  suit  my  wishes." 

He  resolves  about  this  time  to  give  one-tenth  of  his  salary 
(tSOO)  for  charitable  institutions.  He  was  always  open-handed 
in  bis  expenditures  of  every  sort  for  the  poor,  and  for  HufFerers- 
of  every  description.  It  was  never  hard  to  persuade  him  that 
the  money  solicited  was  needed,  and  would  be  well  bestowed. 

The  text-book  in  college  was  Bonnycastle's  Algebra.  His 
taste  for  this  study  had  been  marked,  and  obtained  public 
notice  when  he  was  a  student.  His  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
is  very  much  in  character. 

"  That  the  porsnit  is  delightful  I  liava  the  experience  of  this  day  to 
prove :  amid  all  the  diffioultios  of  this  mombg's  toil,  tlie  deliglit 
occasioned  by  the  sadden  flaahing  of  the  troth  or  relation  aoiionstj' 
sought  ia  transporting.  The  ecslacies  of  Pythagoras  and  the  abatrao- 
tion  of  Archimedes  excite  my  wonder  do  longer." 

During  one  of  his  vacations  he  visited  Philadelphia,  in 
hopes  of  invigorating  his  health ;  and  there  partook  o£  the 
delightful  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Hall,  the  mother  of  the  friend 
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whom  he  had  known  fiom  boyhood  and  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  correspond  for  forty  years.  While  in  the  city  he 
yielded  himself  np  too  much,  he  thought,  to  the  attractions 
of  gay  company  and  of  seductive  letters.  He  frequented  the 
shops  of  the  booksellers ;  saw  all  the  new  prints ;  gazed  with 
delight  upon  the  clean  and  lively  streets  and  the  decorated 
windows ;  listened  to  much  good  music  from  sweet  instru- 
ments and  yet  sweeter  voices ;  tasted  all  the  joy  of  friendship, 
and  felt  the  glow  of  what  is  judged  to  be  innocent  hilarity. 
Ho  returned  to  his  quiet  room  in  college  to  experience  a  pain-  , 
fUl  reaction  in  his  sensibilities.  His  conscience  smote  him  on 
the  score  of  worldly  conformity.  He  became  greatly  revived 
in  his  religious  ardour,  and  much  exercised  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  students.  On  one  occasion  at  a  prayer-meet- 
ing his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  "burst  into  a  pro- 
fusion of  tears." 

A  severe  attack  of  sickness,  which  befell  the  older  brother 
in  this  year,  occasioned  a  letter  of  mock  condolence  from 
Addison  in  Latin  hexameters,  four  verses  of  which  are  hero 
given,  which  breathe  an  affectionate  spirit  and  shed  a  twinkle 
of  humour. 

**  Credfi  mihi,  juvcnis  docilis,  me  maxime  taedet 
Audire  asgrotum  esse  yinun,  tarn  longe  celebrem. 
Pulreribus  (quid  tu  Angiice  rocas?)  te  cumalArint, 
Et  medicus,  rcncranda  materque,  AuEllza,  niger  Ned.'* 

The  piece  will  bo  found  complete  in  the  Familiar  Letters. 
These  comic  effusions  were  often  made  the  channel  of  true 
and  even  tender  regard,  as  any  one  can  see  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  The  two  boys  were  attached  to  one  an- 
other with  a  devotion  that  is  rare  even  among  brothers,  and 
that  continued  through  life.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it 
might  be  said  that  Addison  had  no  friend  but  James.  When 
James  died,  Addison  was  restless  and  inconsolable,  and  soon 
after  followed  him  to  heaven. 


CHAPTER  U. 

Tub  College  of  Kev  Jersey  was  at  this  time  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Camahan,  during  whose  administration  it 
enjoyed  a  high  loeasare  of  prosperity.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  had 
bat  lately  retired  from  the  post,  Aa  a  President  he  had  been 
both  feared  and  honoured.  In  the  instructions  of  his  depart- 
ment, Dr.  Green  had  succeeded  m  rcviriug  the  traditions  of  a 
Witherspoon  and  a  Smith.  2f  one  could  question  his  attain- 
ments in  theology  and  the  kindred  sciences,  and  all  without 
exception  acknowledged  and  venerated  his  exalted  character. 
He  was  moreover  the  master  of  a  grave  and  sonorous  elo- 
quence. Dr.  Green  was  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  Presi- 
dents, of  whom  Burr,  Davies,  Finley,  Witherspoon  and  Smith 
had  been,  with  Dickinson,  the  first  of  the  series,  the  models 
in  a  former  generation.  The  lamented  Camahan  was  the  con- 
necting link  between  thoold  school  and  the  new.  Tlic  recent 
retirement  of  President  Maclean  marks  another  era  like  that 
of  the  retirement  of  Finley.  The  Vice-President  and  Professor 
of  Langnages  was  the  Itcv.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.D.,  whose  col- 
lected works  have  recently  been  published ;  •  a  man  of  rare 
scholarship  and  of  the  ripest  classical  culture.  It  may  be 
safely  averred,  that  this  country  has  not  often  seen  the  equal 
ofDr.  Lindsley  as  a  student  and  teachcrof  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  as  a  man  imbued  with  the  living  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity. He  was  a  suggestive  scholar  rather  than  a  mere  drill- 
master,  and  was  one  of  those  instructors  whose  main  forte 

•  "  The  Works  of  Philip  Liodeley,  D.  D.,  formerly  Vice-Preaident  and  Pwd- 
dent  Elect  of  the  College  of  Xew  Jersey,  Princeton ;  and  late  President  of  tbo 
CiiiTernty  of  IfashTille,  TennesBee.  Edited  bj  LcRof  J.  Balacy,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fenor  in  the  Theolog^cd  Semioary  of  the  Northwest  8  Tolumca.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  P.  Uppiocott  &  Co.,  18S6." 
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Bccmcd  to  lie  in  bringing  oat  what  is  in  the  best  men.  A 
greatly  honoured  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Cbaroh  in  Vir- 
ginia is  my  authority  for  saying  that,  while  be  was  at  Prince- 
ton, Dr.  Lindsley  was  of  invaluable  aid  to  those  students  who 
knew  how  to  use  him.  He  distrusted  his  own  administrative 
talents,  which  were  not  believed  by  the  young  men  to  be  very 
considerable.  In  this  impression  the  young  men  were  proba- 
bly mistaken.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  SL*nsilively  modest,  and  at 
that  time  had  not  been  tried.  He  also  laboured  under  the  de- 
lusion that  he  could  not  preach.  In  both  capacities,  that  of  a 
teacher  and  that  of  a  minister  of  the  word,  he  afterwards 
showed  himself  to  be  a  master. 

His  life,  as  one  of  his  most  accomplished  pupils  and  most 
ardent  and  grateful  admirers  has  said,  was  preeminently  that 
of  an  instructor  and  educator  of  youth.  He  set  about  the 
work  of  self-culture  before  he  was  thirteen,  and  left  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  as  a  graduate  before  he  was  nineteen.  He 
began  the  work  of  teacher  as  an  humble  usher  in  an  academy, 
and  then  filled  successively  the  posts  of  tutor,  professor,  yice- 
president,  and  president  of  a  college.  All  his  writings  and 
most  of  his  discourses  have  a  bearing  on  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. This  was  his  meat  and  drink.  The  University  of  Nash- 
ville is  his  noble  monument ;  but  nobler  than  all  is  the  long 
rare  of  his  pupils  who  have  risen  to  eminence  through  his 
instrumentality.  The  range  of  his  reading  was  so  great,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  interest  on  which  he  was  not 
extensively  and  even  profoundly  informed.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished theoretical  statesman,  versed  in  the  sciences  of  govem- 
ment,  finance  and  political  economy,  and  in  all  questions 
touching  public  morals,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  civil 
or  religious  liberty.  His  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  almost 
unequalled  in  his  day.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Belles  Let* 
tres  of  various  languages  seemed  unlimited,  and  his  love  of 
literature  was  a  passion.  His  administrative  and  executive 
ability  is  thought  by  those  who  knew  him  in  the  West,  to  have 
been  of  the  highest  order.  He  distrusted  himself  in  the  pulpit, 
and  preferred  the  position  of  a  hearer;  yet  his  biographer.  Dr. 


Holsey,  does  Dot  doubt  that  "  tho  grand  element  of  his  power 
and  of  his  snccess  was  his  magnificent  preaching." 

He  has  left  important  monuments  in  his  pnblished  writings, 
bnt,  as  one  of  bis  pnpils,*  who  Beems  animated  hj  a  epirit  of 
filial  enthnsiasm,  well  says,  while  these  "show  the  biilliancy 
of  his  genius,  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind,  the  ardour  of  his 
nature,  and  the  depth  and  earnestneEs  of  his  epirit,  his  nobler 
workB, — '  living  episfles,  known  and  read  of  all  men,'  are  his 
two-thousand  pupils,  who,  in  all  spheres  of  active  usefulness, 
have  been  perpetuating  his  influence;  and  having  received 
from  bis  generous  hand  the  lighted  torch  of  knowledge,  they 
liavG  handed  it  to  the  generation  now  succeeding,  and  thus 
tbe  blazing  link,  growing  brighter  as  years  pass,  shall  continuA 
to  descend  as  an  heirloom  of  pricelesB  value."  *  *  *  Among 
these  pnpils  were  the  Alexander  brothers,  who  never  ceased 
to  speak  of  their  old  preceptor  in  terms  of  cordial  regard  and 
sincere  veneration.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Philip  Ltndsley  aro 
blessings  to  the  church  and  to  the  world.  They  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  prize  the  Irnits  of  piety  and  sound 
learning.  Their  jewels  they  have  left  as  a  legacy  behind  them, 
in  the  persons  of  those'  who  have  received  their  impress,  and 
are  animated  by  their  unearthly  senttmenta.  By  these  their 
living  memorials  they  will  be  remembered  and  honoured  by 
children's  children,  when  the  titled  desolators  of  history  shall 
be  mentioned  only  to  be  execrated.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  Princeton  was  graced  at  this  particalor  epoch  with  several 
literary  clubs  or  debating  societies,  tho  meetings  of  which 
proved  highly  interesting  to  the  youthful  contestants.  Chief 
among  these,  in  the  estimation  of  the  yonng  people  generally, 
were  the  Ronnd  Table  and  the  Chironomian.  The  question 
before  the  Round  Table  one  night  was,  "  Ought  religion  to  be 
supported  by  law?"  Mr.  James  Alexander  advocated  the 
affirmative,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  he  had  more  freedom 
tban  formerly  in  speaking  extempore.  The  question  before 
the  Theological  Society  of  the  Seminary,  the  week  previous, 

*  CbraceHoT  Waddd,  in  tbe  Soathera  Presbyterian  Review. 
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wms  upon  the  propriety  of  instramental  mosio  in  cbarches. 
Mr.  James  Alexander  defended  the  negative. 

The  elder  brother  of  the  two  Alexanders  was  still  in  the 
somiuarVy  and  refers  in  his  diary  abont  this  time  to  "  my  friend 
Bethune,^  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fellow-student.  They 
were  fast  friends  through  lite.  This  was  the  celebrated  orator, 
debater,  poet,  rhetorician,  lecturer,  preacher,  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Bethune,  D.  D.,  afterwards  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

The  name  of  this  genial  clergyman  brings  up  an  anecdote, 
which  I  may  as  well  tell  here.  The  minute  history  of  these 
past  times  soon  fades  out,  and  the  old  inscriptions  on  the 
palimpsest  are  not  often  restored.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
labours  of  some  Pepys,  or  Evelyn,  are  brought  to  light,  and 
the  magical  hieroglyphics  start  out  once  more  before  us  in 
all  their  former  siguiticance.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  was 
alwavs  himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine,  and  was  accus- 
tomed  to  impress  it  upon  the  miuds  of  his  classes  at  Priuce- 
tOD,  which  has  since  been  illustrated  in  so  solemn  a  manner  by 
De  Quincey  and  Coleridge,  that  we  never  forget  any  thing  :  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  there 
18  no  such  thing  as  forgetting.  The  word  forget,  as  has  so 
often  been  said  before,  is  obviously  ambiguous,  being  the 
opposite  of  remember  as  well  as  of  recollect.  The  doctrine  in 
question  is  that  though  we  fail  to  recollect  many  things,  and 
though  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  among  different  minds 
as  regards  the  power  of  recollection,  we  never  forget  in  the 
sense  of  failing  to  remember  or  hold  in  memory.  The  hidden 
tablets  still  retain  the  traces  that  have  been  originally  imprinted 
on  them ;  and  in  the  moments  that  precede  death  (or  what 
would  have  proved  to  be  death  but  for  the  interposition  of 
Providence)  these  traces  have  been  known  to  flash  out  upon 
the  startled  conscience  with  instantaneous  rapidity,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  and  terrible  distinctness,  so  as  apparently  to 
afford  to  the  soul  a  sudden  and  comprehensive  view  of  all  that 
it  had  ever  known.  Dr.  Alexander  had  been  lecturing  on  this 
subject  one  day  to  his  theological  pupils,  and  the  young  men 
had  repaired  to  the  Seminary  Refectory  to  get  dinner,  when 
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tbe  conversation  at  table  fell  upon  the  topic  that  had  been 
presented  to  them  in  the  class-room  that  morning.  Ono  of 
the  BtadeDts  was  noted  tor  a  diaposition  to  call  in  qnestion 
the  conclusions  of  his  preceptor,  and  on  the  occasion  to  which 
I  now  refer  boldly  proclaimed  his  dissent  from  the  position 
that  had  been  cautiously  taken  by  his  venerable  instructor. 
" I  know"  said  he,  "  there  are  some  things  / have  totally  for- 
gotten, and  shall  never  be  able  to  recall ! "  Dr.  Bethune,  who 
was  a  student  at  Princeton  at  the  time,  and  who  was  also 
boarding  at  tbe  Refectory,  a  man  through  life  distinguished 
for  his  sparkling  wit  and  repartee,  immediately  threw  the 
table  into  roArs  of  laughter  by  crying  ont  in  his  comical 
way,  "  I^ame  one  of  them.  Sir  I "  I  give  this  anecdote  on 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander,  from  whoso 
lips  I  beard  it. 

The  Princeton  of  1824  contained  a  number  of  well-known 
families  and  many  interesting  people,  besides  one  or  two  justly 
distisguisbed  public  men.  Dr.  Camahan,  as  I  have  stated, 
was  President  of  the  College  when  Addison  Alexander  entered 
it  as  a  student.  The  Rev.  Lather  Halsey  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  Dr.  Maclean  of  Mathe- 
matics, aud  my  informant  *  thinks  of  Latin  (temporarily  sup- 
plying the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Lindaley  to 
Nashville) ;  and  Robert  B.  Patton  of  Greek  and  Belles  Lcttres. 
The  latter  is  considered  to  have  been  a  fine  Greek  scholar,  and 
a  gentleman  of  cultivated  taste  and  manners,  though  in 
wretched  health.  The  tutors  were,  Messrs.  Lowry,  Talmadge 
and  Aikman ;  but  with  these  neither  Mr.  Alexander  nor  any 
of  his  classmates  had  any  thing  to  do ;  he  and  Mr.  Napton 
baring  entered  Juniors.  The  standard  of  scholarship  in  the 
ancient  languages  (at  least  before  Mr.  Patton's  advent)  was 
greatly  below  that  which  my  informant  found  subsequently  at 
the  University  of  Virginia;  and  none  of  the  modem  languages 
were  tanght.  "The  old  routine,"  he  says,  "or  curriculum 
then  prevailing  in  the  Northern  Colleges  was  not  designed  for 

■  Judge  Xaphm. 
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the  attainment  of  the  abstmse  or  profound  depths  or  heights 
of  science,  or  for  its  application  to  practical  use,  nor  even  for  a 
scholastic  and  critical  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.*  Gram- 
mai*s  and  dictionaries,  those  helps  to  the  youthful  traveller  up 
the  steep,"  were  very  imperfect,  he  thinks,  as  compared  with 
the  Zumpts,  Madvigs,  Buttmanns,  Matthiaes,  etc.,  since  intro- 
duced ;  *'  and  the  classics  were  still  read  in  the  old  Delphine 
editions  with  side-notes  and  ordo  in  Latin,  and  foot-notes  to 
point  out  the  most  attractive  passages."  He  is  not  clear,  how- 
ever, that  any  greater  proficiency  is  attained  under  the  new 
system  of  adjuncts  than  under  the  old,  rugged  and  rough  as  it 
was.  The  inquisitive  and  ambitious  student  will,  he  thinks, 
attain  his  end  under  either — perhaps  more  thoroughly  under 
the  first,  "  as  people  learn  more  of  a  country  over  which  they 
travel  on  foot,  than  those  who  pass  through  it  in  railroad 
ears." 

The  following  picture  of  the  old  Commencements  cannot  be 
spared  :  "  Commencement  was  a  great  day  in  Princeton  in  old 
times — it  may  be  yet — but  my  conjecture  is,  that  along  with 

*  The  Centennial  Address  has  this  allusion  to  the  same  subject :  *'  The  cur- 
riculum has  been  perpetually  enlarged,  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  earliest  period  of  our  history  was  before  the  very  rise  of 
certain  great  sciences  in  their  present  form."  .  .  .  And  a  little  before  this 
occurs  the  following  :  "  Sound  methods  of  instruction,  rather  old  than  new, 
have  continued  through  every  stage.**  The  earlier  Presidents  had  nil  been 
learned  men,  in  the  most  exact  as  well  as  the  most  enlarged  sense.  Their  schol- 
arship, though  it  could  not  boast  the  exquisite  finish  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
was  of  the  type  then  previdling  in  the  great  universities  of  England.  None  of 
the  first  batch  of  Presidents  occupied  the  scat  long.  But  Dr.  Witherspoon  in 
his  twenty-six  years  of  administration  stamped  a  new  character  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  college.  To  him  must  be  ascribed  the  introducUon  of  the  Edin- 
burgh course.  Much  of  this  influence  had  worn  out  at  the  period  during  which 
Mr.  Alexander  was  a  student,  and  had  again  and  yet  again  to  be  renewed  and 
extended.  The  genuine  learning  of  Dr.  Lindsley  was  of  the  old  school,  and  his 
removal  from  Princeton  was  a  misfortune  that  for  the  tune  seemed  irreparable. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  other  men  of  commanding  talents  in  the  faculty  at  this 
period.  But  it  cannot  be  asserted  with  too  much  emphasis  that  the  future  in- 
terpreter owed  little  to  his  profes^onal  teachers.  He  was  an  original  genius 
and  **  a  self-made  man.*' 
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Other  old-fashioned  institutioDS  and  caBtomB,  it  has  gone  to 
the  'tomb  of  the  Oapulets.'  On  this  day,  during  my  time,  all 
the  sarroQDding  coantry  was  {au  Mr.  C.  J.  IngeraoU  nould 
have  said)  efoculated  into  the  village,  and  such  rows  of  wag- 
ons, booths,  stalls,  tents ;  such  huge  piles  of  melons  (out  of 
season) ;  such  barrels  of  cider  (a  choice  beverage  in  Xew  Jer- 
sey) ;  and  such  a  concourse  of  people  of  every  variety  of  shade 
and  conformation,  physically,  morally  and  intellectually,  could 
bo  seen  nowhere  else."  He  remembers  especially  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  fire-works  and  tbe  illuminated  College  edifice  at 
night,  which  were  the  admiration  of  the  youthttil  spectators. 
"Then  there  was  the  regular  anniversary  ball  at  Joline's  tav- 
ern, who  was  suiicesBor  to  and  perliaps  once  the  rival  of  the 
famous  English  publican,  George  Folct,  whose  sign  of  the  Red 
Lion  was  still  swinging  between  two  posts  in  my  days,  though 
probably  of  ante-Revolutionary  origin.  This  ball  attracted  all 
the  tlite  of  the  village,  and  some  additions  from  the  fashiona- 
ble circles  of  the  two  great  cities  lying  on  either  side  of  It; 
and  the  music  was  by  the  famous  Philadelphia  band  of 
Johnson." 

In  regard  to  Princeton  society,  male  and  female,  outside  of 
the  two  great  schools  of  theology  and  literature,  the  same 
writer  says,  "  The  Stocktons  were  the  leading  family  of  the 
plac&    At  their  head,  in  '24,  was  Richard  Stockton,*  a  great 

■  Whow  father,  Richard  Stoekton  (the  grandrather  of  the  Commodore),  waa 
B  Jodgs  of  Uie  Supreme  Conrt, »  member  of  the  Cod  tineotal  Congress,  "  an  ardent 
defender  of  liberty,"  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  this 
cause  he  mffered  the  loss  of  his  estate  and  library,  and  personal  imprisonment 
inNewTork.  He  died  at  Horvea,  at  the  age  of  Oft;.  This  waa  in  1781.  He 
had  been  a  trustee  and  warm  friend  of  the  coU^e  as  well  as  of  its  great  foun- 
den.  QtSiehard  Stockton  {liie  father  of  the  Commodore)  "it  is  enough  ton; 
that,  amoDg  the  members  of  a  bar  which  holds  its  place  with  anj  In  America, 
he  maintained  by  common  consent  the  UDriralled  precedence."  "  He  naa  long 
the  honour  of  PrincetDti,  uud  a  f^irdian  of  the  college.  His  voice  of  e1oi)iieilt 
■ipimcnt  luid  lofly  inrectiTC  wa^  heard  in  Conj;ress  ;  and  be  sent  five  sons  to 
the  college,  of  whom  one  is  now  in  a  distant  ocean  on  the  service  of  his  coun- 
trj."— Centennial  AddccM,  1847.  Kchard  Stockton,  the  father  of  ibe  late 
Commodore  Bobert  F.  Stockton  of  the  Old  Nav;,  died  in  177V,  the  same  yeu 
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faiwyer,  as  I  hmre  heard  and  do  not  donbt ;  baviog  read  his 
ar^ment  in  a  celebrated  and  rerr  important  case  that  went 
np  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Snpreme  Conrt  of  the  United 
States,  inTolving  the  title  of  one  Lore  to  a  large  landed  estate 
abandoned  by  him  when  the  secession  of  the  Colonies  from 
Great  Britain  occurred.  Mr.  SL's  practice  was  chiefly  in 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  large  man,  of  rather 
nn wieldly  dimensions,  bordering  on  extreme  obesity,  incapa- 
ble of  much  locomotion  on  foot,  and  therefore  I  presume, 
was  seldom  seen  in  the  Tillage  adjoining  which  was  his  resi- 
dence.** He  does  not  remember  to  hare  seen  Mr.  Stockton 
more  than  once  or  twice,  and  one  of  these  occasions  was  indeli- 
bly impressed  on  his  recollection  by  an  interriew  which  he 
witnessed  between  Mr.  Stockton  and  Charles  Fenton  Mercer 
of  Virginia,  who  had  been  appointed  to  deliver  a  discourse  be- 
fore the  two  literary  Societies  of  the  College.  There  was  a 
mixture  of  the  grand  and  grotesque  about  the  scene.  "  They 
met  in  the  Hall,  where  the  Trustees,  Professors,  students  and 
other  spectators  had  prcTiously  assembled,  and  it  was  rather 
ludicrous  to  observe  the  extreme  difficulty  which  Mr.  Stockton 
bad  in  responding  with  corresponding  civilities  to  the  multi- 
plied bows  with  which  Mercer  greeted  him — ^the  latter  being 
A  small  and  flexible  person,  of  rather  French  manners,  and 
both  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  which  exacted  more  cere- 
mony than  modern  times  tolerate.'* 

The  writer,  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Stockton's  gallant  son, 
the  Commodore,  goes  on  to  mention  the  Craigs  and  Potters, 
Thomsons  and  Fields,  families  which  still  have  their  represen ta- 
il VCiH  in  Princeton,  **  and  the  Bayards,  a  family  of  historic 
lUluo  both  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey."  "Mrs.  Maclean, 
thu  mother  of  the  late  President,*  and  sister  of  Commodore 

with  ProNident  Witherspoon,  who  had  Bbortlj  hefore  ^ven  up  his  bouse  on  the 
CHill^ga  grouDds  to  his  Bon-in-law  Dr.  S.  Stanhope  Smith,  and  removed  to  the 
(^HP()  atlll  known  as  Tusculum. 

*  Ot  John  Maclean,  the  father  of  the  President,  the  Centennial  Address  says, 
^  A  HAmo  beloved  In  the  recollections  of  every  student,  during  the  17  years  of 
111  Mliloaoe ;  a  sdiolar,  a  benignant  friend,  a  wise  preceptor ;  one  of  the  earli- 
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Bainbridge,  a  naval  officer  of  great  dietinction  in  the  war  of 
1812,  was  also  there  receiving  friends  and  strangers  with  io- 
discriminate  liospitality,  and  with  htr  lived  her  daughter, 
Mary,  the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  a  model  of  every  temale  excel- 
lence, and  esteemed  by  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low." 

My  informant  •  then  goes  on  to  eay  that  "  near  by  lived 
the  two  daughters  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  ci-devant 
President  of  the  College,  Mrs,  Salomans  and  Mrs.  Pintard, 
the  former  with  two  attractive  danghtere,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried my  friend  and  school-fellow,  Alfred  A.  Woodhull.  Con- 
spicuons  among  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  place  were  the 
Passages  (of  French  extraction,  as  I  infer  from  the  name) ; 
the  Thomases,  one  of  whom  married  Mr.  Alston  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  other  Gen,  Lytle  of  Cincinnati,  at  one  time 
a  prominent  Congressman  from  that  district;  the  Whites; 
the  Reushaws,  daughters  of  Commodore  Rcnshaw  ;  the  Mor- 
fords,  daughters  of  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier  who  was 
postmaster,  one  of  whom  married  a  McCormick  of  Winches- 
ter, Va. ;  and  I  may  add,  a  daughter  of  President  Camahan 
who  married  Mr.  McDonald." 

Among  the  professional  characters  of  the  day,  besides  some 
that  have  been  named,  he  remembers  "the  three  lawyers, 
Green,  Bayard,  and  Hamilton;  a  younger  lawyer  of  ability, 
but  iudolcnt,  named  Walter  Skelton;  the  Van  Cleves,  the 
father  an  eminent  physician, — one  of  the  sons,  Horatio,  now  in 
the  U.  S,  army ;  the  Woodhulls,  the  father  being  minister  of 
the  parish,  and  the  oldest  son,  John,  becoming  distingaished 

eat  to  explode  the  FricstlejBa  bubble  of  phlogiston,  and  to  introduce  the  neir 
chemical  rcTelaUooB  of  LaToiaier."  Dr.  Asbbel  Green,  the  rormcr  Presideot, 
waa  also  living,  though  he  had  perhaps  afa^idy  rcmoTed  lo  Pliitadclpliia.  Dr. 
Camahan  succeeded  him  before  the  time  of  Addison's  entrance  as  a  studenL 
"  The  time  has  not  come  to  write  of  lliing  greatness  and  goodness.  Otherwise 
HC  might  dvell  on  the  ten  years'  toil  of  President  Green,  whom  we  hoped  to 
meet,  bnt  whom  the  weight  of  sil  and  dghtj  j-eara  presses  so  hcatily  that  ho 
cannot  revirit  the  spot  where,  jcars  ago,  he  pronounced  the  Taledlctory  in  the 
presence  of  Washington,  aail  received  bis  personal  apphkuse." — Dr.  J.  W.  Alei- 
ander,  Centennial  Addreaa.  1H4T. 

*  I  hare  made  free  use  of  Judge  Napton's  own  words. 
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in  his  profession  of  medicine ;  the  Wilsons,  Jolines,  Ac.  VoUd 
tout/''* 

*  One  of  the  most  remmrkable  men  in  Princeton  ftt  the  Ume  was  audoubtedly 
A  ooftch-fMunter  ntmed  Frands  D.  Janyier,  who  is  follj  described  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  American  Mechanic  (see  pp.  80,  85^  under  the  style  of  August. 
This  admirable  person  desenres  mention  bj  the  side  of  sudi  men  as  Pendrill, 
Bloomfidd,  and  Fergaaon.  The  author  introduces  his  description  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Wordsworth. 

•   •   •    •^  Strongest  mfaidB 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  worid 
Hears  least;  elae  sorely  this  man  had  not  left 
His  graces  nnrevealed  and  nnprodalmed. 
But  as  the  mind  was  filled  with  inward  light, 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lired, 
Beloved  and  honoured— ^r  as  he  was  known. 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness, 
His  observations,  and  the  thooghts  bis  mind 
Had  dealt  with— I  will  here  record." 

After  a  little  further  prefacing,  the  account  runs  on  thus  :  '*  It  is  now  more 
than  twenty-three  years  since  I  t>ecame  acquainted  with  a  coach-painter  in  a  village 
of  New  Jersey.  At  that  time  be  occupied  a  very  small  shop  adjacent  to  a  largo 
building  which  was  used  by  the  coach-maker.  Even  in  early  youth  I  was  led 
to  observe  something  in  the  manner  and  countenance  of  this  man,  indicative  of 
superior  reflection.  I  shall  conceal  his  name  under  that  of  August,  which  will 
point  him  out  to  many  who  knew  him.  As  I  advanced  in  life,  I  gained  access 
to  his  pointing-room  and  his  dwelling ;  and  as  he  was  particularly  kind  to  young 
persons,  I  passed  in  his  company  some  of  the  pleasantcst  hours  which  it  is  my 
fortune  to  remember.  August  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  character 
and  habits  were  fully  unfolded.  In  looking  back  upon  the  acquaintances  of 
many  years,  I  can  declare  with  sincerity,  that  I  have  never  known  a  more  ac- 
complished man.  In  his  trade  he  was  exemplary  and  approved.  His  taste  led 
him  to  make  excursions  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  daily  work  ;  and  I  call  to 
mind  a  number  of  portraits  and  fancy-pieces  which  ornamented  his  own  house 
and  the  apartments  of  his  friends.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  ho 
was  eminent  as  an  artist  But  there  were  various  other  walks  of  life  in  which 
he  was  a  master.  He  was  fond  of  reading  to  a  d^ree  which  wholly  interfered 
with  the  care  of  his  business  and  his  health.  Indeed  he  was  a  devourer  of 
books.  Attached  to  his  easel  one  was  sure  to  find  an  open  volume ;  and  some- 
times he  caused  a  favourite  boy  to  read  aloud  while  he  was  grinding  his  colours. 
I  well  remember  that,  on  a  certain  day  when  he  had  to  walk  five  miles  to  do  a 
piece  of  work,  he  travelled  the  whole  distance  book  in  hand ;  it  was  a  quarto 
volume  of  Hobhouse's  Travels.  There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  drde  of 
English  literature,  so  fiir  as  it  is  traversed  by  most  professed  scholars,  with 
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Among  the  oddities  of  the  place  were  the  brothers  Jemmy 

which  Augiut  wu  Dot  familiar.  He  bod  made  hiuuelf  matter  of  the  French 
language,  ^oke  it  with  aome  &d]it;,  and  had  perused  its  chief  treaaurea. 
Among  other  evidences  of  hia  application,  he  put  into  mj  hand  a  laborioua 
tnnalation  from  the  Ft«nch,  of  a  work  b;  Leatnde  detailing  the  erente  of  bii 
long  and  cruel  impriaonment ;  a  nacratiTe  not  imlike  that  of  Baron  Trench." 
*  *  *  "I  have  viiidly  before  mj  mind  the  acene  when  Augnat  waa  busy 
with  his  palelte,  in  a  rude  loft,  and  ■  litttle  boj  seated  on  a  work-beach  waa 
pouring  into  bis  delighted  ear  the  earlj  fictiona  of  the  author  of  Waveile;, 
Sir  Waller  himself  would  have  been  repaid  b;  the  specUcle. 

"Such  tastes  and  habits  gave  a  richness  to  his  mind,  and  a  reflnemetit  to  bis 
manneni.  AngOBt  was  flillj  suited  to  mingle  with  an;  group  of  Bdentific  or 
literary  men.  His  love  of  talk  was  noboiuided,  and  his  hilarity  most  genial  I 
remember  do  acquaintance  whose  discourse  waa  so  Btimalating  or  iostmctiTe. 
Ifanj  an.  honr  of  snnuner  i»j»  I  whiled  away  in  his  shop,  listening  to  the  seu- 
timent,  humour,  and  wit,  which  would  hare  graced  any  company  I  ever  met. 
All  this  was  without  a  trace  of  self-concdt  or  arrogance.  His  conversation  waa 
the  easy  overflowing  of  a  fUllmand.  It  was  always  animated,  and  always  arch: 
there  was  a  twinkle  of  unutterable  mirth  in  his  eipreasive  eye,  which  won  te- 
^rd  and  awakened  expectAtion. 

"  August  was  a  musician.  This  delight[<il  art  tod  been  his  solace  from  child- 
hood. He  played  on  several  instromenta,  but  the  clarionet  was  that  of  which 
he  had  the  greatest  mastery,  tiiten  have  I  heard  its  clear  melodious  tones  for 
successive  houn  on  a  eiunineT  evening.  He  seemed  to  ose  it  as  the  outlet  for 
those  mnsinga  which  found  no  vent  among  his  ordinary  associadons ;  for  moat 
of  his  performances  were  votuntMies  and  fltfU  eajnieeiot.  Yet  he  waa  a  sight- 
singer,  and  read  even  intricate  muaio  with  ease.  It  was  one  of  his  wliims  to 
have  a  nomber  of  flageolets,  lessening  by  degrees  until  the  smallest  was  a  mere 
bird-pipe,  with  the  ventages  almost  too  near  together  for  adult  fingers.  9ach 
is  the  power  of  association,  that  to  this  day  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  with  that 
feeblest  of  all  iDGtrumeats,  >  French  flageolet,  in  affectionate  recollection  of 
poor  August. 

"  I  have  heard  that  ho  sometimes  wrote  verses,  but  have  never  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  alight  on  any  q)eclmeu.  August  was  a  man  of  poetic  tendencies, 
living  balutually  above  the  Inflaences  of  a  sordid  world,  and  seeking  his  pleas- 
ures in  are^OD  beyond  the  visible  horiioa  of  daily  scenes.  In  lliis  ccnneiion, 
I  oaght  with  great  serioaaness  to  mention,  that  daring  the  years  of  toy  ac- 
quaioloiice  with  him,  he  waa  an  open  protosor  of  Christian  futh,  which  he  ei- 
emplifted  by  a  life  of  purity,  pa^ence,  and  benevolence.  Hia  family  was  a  re- 
li^ous  household.  When  be  came  to  enter  the  volley  of  poignant  trial  with 
which  his  life  terminated,  he  is  sud  to  have  evinced  great  joyfulness  of  confi- 
dence In  the  profdtiation  and  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jrsns  Christ." 
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be  uninteresting:  at  some  future  day  to  recall  to  mind  my  ser- 
vant Jemmy  McCarrier.  .He  has  been  for  many  years  head 
servant  in  the  College,  and  has  fulfilled  his  duties  with  a  zeal 
and  fidelity  which  are  seldom  witnessed.  His  greatest  delight 
is  to  serve ;  no  office  is  too  menial  or  too  laborious  for  him  ; 
he  insists  on  doing  favours,  and  with  the  true  Irish  spirit  is 
offended  if  you  decline  to  receive  them.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
him  pacing  about  the  College  on  a  dog-trot,  which  bis  contin- 
ual errands,  for  many  years  performed  always  in  haste,  have 
made  a  habit  characteristic  of  him.  He  seems  always  to  be  in 
the  greatest  possible  hurry,  and  yet  is  punctual  to  the  moment, 
and  most  minute  in  his  business.  His  affection  for  friends  and 
his  gratitude  to  benefactors  are  fer>'ent,  and  expressed  with  all 
the  native  eloquence  of  an  Irishman.  Kage  too  bums  in  him 
with  sudden  impetuosity,  that  while  it  lasts  is  furious,  but 
soon  dies  away.  If  I  wished  a  friend  who  would  flinch  from 
no  danger  and  draw  back  from  no  sacrifices  or  privations  for 
my  sake,  I  would  lay  my  hand  on  Jemmy."  * 

Mr.  Alexander,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  matricu- 
lated as  a  student  of  the  College  of  l^ew  Jersey,  and  entered 


And  neyer,  I  ▼ow,  till  the  examlnfttlon. 

Will  I  ceaM  tlie  bold  anthem  of  Dinner  Horraht  *" 

The  four  last  Wnea  of  the  first  stanza  seem  to  be  erased,  but  are  obviouslj 
requisite  to  finish  both  the  sense  and  the  melody.  What  adds  to  the  fun  is  that 
the  fare  at  the  refectory  in  those  days  was  plain  and  bad  enoagh  for  an  an- 
chorite. 

*  The  father  of  the  McCarryhers  come  over  with  three  sons  from  "the  ould 
counthry/'  and  is  remembered  by  a  Princetonian  of  the  former  days  as  a  shriy- 
elled  up  old  little  Irishman,  who  lived  at  different  times  in  two  miserable  bouses 
in  the  environs  of  the  college.  When  the  parent  died,  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
preached  his  Amend  sermon,  and  thus  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  intelligence  and  feelings  of  the  son,  who  was  taught  in  this  way  to  look  iip 
to  him  with  unmeasured  regard  and  reverence.  Before  the  Seminary  building 
was  put  up  and  the  oratory  used,  and  of  course  long  before  the  erection  of  the 
Seminary  chapel,  thtf  families  of  the  theological  professors  used  to  worship  in 
the  old  college  chapel,  and  my  informant  vividly  remembers  how  every  Sunday 
morning,  in  cold  weather,  McOarryher  Jilt  used  to  place  a  covered  pt^n  of  hot 
coals  at  Mrs.  Alezander*Q  feet  as  she  sat  in  chi^pel. 
4 
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one  of  its  advanced  classes,  at  an  age  when  the  majority  of 
boys  are  still  at  school.  He  was  only  fifteen.  He  might  easily 
have  entered  the  Sophomore  at  fourteen,  or  the  Freshman  at 
thirteen,  or  even  twelve,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  or  had  his 
parents  thought  it  wise.  He  was  judiciously  kept  back,  not 
eagerly  pushed  forward.  No  one  ever  had  more  prudent 
counsellors.  He  connected  himself  with  the  Junior  class  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1824,  and  at  once  took  his  stand  among 
the  first  scholars  of  his  class.  This  position  he  maintained 
during  the  whole  college  course.  Nothing  is  known  positively 
as  to  his  examination  on  entrance,  but  it  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred that  it  was  entirely  satisfactory.  His  scholarship  was 
never  known,  either  before  or  afterwards,  to  fail  to  come  up 
to  the  most  stringent  tests  which  could  be  applied  to  it.  The 
boys  at  the  academy  thought  he  knew  as  much  Greek  as  Mr. 
Baird,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  entangled 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  mathematics ;  and  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  college  fancied  that  he  was  superior  on  the 
score  of  his  attainments  to  most  of  his  instructors  of  the  col- 
lege faculty.  This  was  not  only  the  enthusiastic  estimate  of 
youth,  but  the  deliberate  and  mature  judgment  of  riper  years. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  impartial  decision  upon  this  point, 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  no  superior  among  his  fellow-students 
in  the  branches  embraced  in  the  usual  curriculum ;  and  in  the 
various  branches  of  learning  outside  of  that  curriculum,  it  was 
cheerfully  conceded  that  he  distanced  the  others  so  far,  as  to 
put  all  ideas  of  competition  out  of  the  question.  But  no  one 
regretted  this  state  of  things.  He  bore  his  honours  meekly, 
and  was  universally  regarded  as  the  prodigy  of  Nassau  Hall. 
The  men  were  proud  of  him.  They  regarded  him  as  one  of 
the  bright  ornaments  of  the  institution.  His  standing  as  a 
scholar  was  equal  and  uniform,  being  the  same  at  the  end  of 
his  final  term  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  progress  through  college  to  arrest  at- 
tention, except  his  assiduity,  his  punctuality,  his  accurate  and 
eminent  scholarship,  and  his  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  per- 
fonnance  of  every  duty. 
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Iq  the  aatamn  of  1825  he  was  one  of  the  four  selected  by 
the  AmericaD  Whig  Society  to  represent  that  society  on  the 
night  before  CommeDcement,  in  its  annual  oratorical  contest 
with  its  ClioBophio  rival  Hia  Bubject  on  this  occasion  nas 
"  Monachism,"  and  ii  was  treated  in  Buc.h  a  manner  as  to  draw 
many  diaceming  eyea  upon  the  young  orator.*  The  speech 
attracted  marked  notice  on  aooount  of  its  style,  and  the  evi- 
dence ttiat  it  gave  of  mental  power  and  mature  cnlture. 

Dnring  the  ensaing  winter  he  appeared  again  before  a 
pnblic  audience,  at  the  performance  of  one  of  the  di^nsiona  of 
the  Senior  class;  the  class  being  distributed  by  lot  into  four 
**  diviflions,"  as  they  were  called,  which  appeared  Buccessively, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  daring  the  winter.  His  subject 
this  time  was  "  the  Fire  Worahipp^s,'"  a  theme  which  gave 
Aill  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  rich  and  exuberant  imagina- 
tion, and  the  gorgeous  drapery  in  which  he  clothed  his  ideas 
on  this  occasion,  was  a  topic  of  general  remark,  and  was  much 
admired. 

At  the  BDmmer  exhibition  of  the  Senior  class  he  again  n|^ 
pcared  before  the  public,  and  again  made  the  pillars  of  the  old 
chapel  shake  with  applause.  Hia  attention,  as  we  know,  had 
long  before  this  been  directed  to  the  languages,  literature,  and 
history  of  the  East,  and  he  now  looked  once  more  in  that 
quarter  for  a  theme  for  his  discourse.  The  thing  he  seemed 
to  have  in  view  was  a  defence  or  eulogy  of  the  Moham- 
medan race.  He  spoke  (says  the  brother  from  whom  I  have 
derived  these  particulars)  in  glowing  terms  of  "that  race 
which  in  former  days  had  passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in 
the  fiice  of  the  Spanish  chivalry,  had  built  the  mosque  of 
CkirdOTa,f  the  palace  at  Seville,  and  beautified  and  adorned 
Castile  and  Aragon  with  those  delicious  gardens  and  foun- 
tains which  made  Spain  the   paradise  of  the  world."     He 

*  Another  of  hia  college  eSbriB  wu  on  "  RussU,"  »nd  Bome  of  iU  brilluat 
•entsDcea  we  itiU  In  preserrBtioD. 

f  "  the  r^ol  seat 

Of  Abdaldxia,  uicicnt  Cordgbn," 
"  till  tbe;  san 
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pictured  with  graphic  power  the  arrival  of  the  day  "  when 
the  magnanimous  Arab  shall  with  his  own  hand  plant  the 
Cross  upon  his  own  mountains;  when  the  Christian  anthem 
shall  be  echoed  and  reechoed  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Christian's  hymn  of  praise  once  more  re- 
sound within  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia." 

The  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  Flournoy, 
Esq.,  of  Bentfield,  Bninswick  County,  Virginia,  give  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  the  young  scholar  at  this  time. 

He  says  Addison  ''  was  a  very  remarkable  boy,  as  he  was 
universally  conceded  to  be  a  most  remarkable  man.  The  im- 
pression with  most  of  his  compeers  doubtless  was,  that  he  was 
naturally  unsociable  and  taciturn.  Such  I  consider  a  misap- 
prehension. We  were  classmates;  he  was  my  junior  by,  I  sup- 
pose, four  or  five  years.  I  always  found  him  very  accessible. 
He  enjoyed  a  good  joke  and  laugh,  within  reasonable  bounds. 
He  was  a  purely  modest  youth ;  but  his  vast  resources,  even 
at  the  tender  age  I  knew  him,  precluded  every  thing  like 
diffidence,  as  I  understand  the  purport  of  that  word." 
He  used  frequently  to  meet  with  him  on  his  longest  walks 
from  his  father's  house  to  the.  recitation  rooms  in  College. 
''He  was  always  pleasant  and  communicative,  and  always  kind 
and  polite.  I  have  seen  him  very  much  bored  by  his  breth- 
ren of  the  Wliig  Society,  in  their  zeal  for  the  first  distinction, 
by  urging  him  to  give  more  undivided  attention  to  college 
studies.  I  will  not  say  he  never  thought  about  college  hon- 
ours ;  but  I  am  certain  he  never  expressed  or  manifested  any 
concern  on  the  subject."  If  he  put  forth  any  effort  in  that 
direction,  Mr.  Flournoy  verily  believes  it  was  wholly  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  the  Whigs.  "  I  believe  he  could  have  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  the  day  he  was  matriculated.    It  was 

The  temples  and  the  towers  of  Ckirdoba 
BhiniDg  mi^jestic  in  the  light  of  ere.** 

BouHhey^  Roderick^  Book  Y . 

^  And  strangers  were  received  bj  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  chivalry." 
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quite  farcical  for  him  to  be  reciting  to  profeesors  whom  he 
could  have  taught.  I  suppose  it  was  altogether  a  formal  re> 
quisition  that  iofiueticed  him  in  regarding  a  college  ciirrica- 
1am  as  imperative."  The  writer  was- much  taken  with  hie 
friend's  drollery  and  good-hnmoar,  as  evinced  in  his  college 
exercises.  "  He  always  manifested  genainc  wit,  fanmoar,  and 
good  feelings,  in  his  pointed  criticisms  on  compositions  and 
declamations  and  debates.  He  never  evinced  selfishness, 
vain-glorying,  or  the  least  pride  of  superiority  over  his  fel- 
lowB,  though  acknowledged  head,  oecli,  and  shoulders  over 
all,  by  all.  I  don't  believe  he  had  an  enemy  on  the  earth. 
His  high  attainments  for  one  so  young  and  unpresuming, 
commanded  the  admiration  of  all  without  exciting  the  envy 
or  jealousy  of  any." 

HiB  general  appearance,  Mr.  Flonmoy  says,  was  sedate 
and  sober-minded ;  but  when  in  conversation,  animated  and 
sprightly.  "I  considered  him  blessed  with  a  cheerful  and 
happy  temperament."  His  looks  were  prepossessing.  "He 
was  very  handsome,  rather  under  the  medium  height,  bat 
stoutly  formed,  and  with  proper  exercise  would  have  been 
very  muBcular.  He  had  a  fair,  ruddy,  almost  transparent 
complexion.  His  drees  was  of  the  most  tastcfnl  description, 
exciting  no  attention  whatever.  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  purest  persons  I  have  ever  known.  His 
general  walk  and  deportment  was  that  of  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian, though  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  he  was  a  professor." 
The  first  trip  he  ever  made  from  home,  Mr.  Flonmoy  thinks, 
was  with  his  father  to  New  York  City.  "I  heard  Dr.  Alex- 
ander say,  laughingly,  he  never  saw  Addison  but  at  meal- 
times and  at  night ;  and  supposed  '  he  was  on  the  pad '  all  the 
time,  looking  atler  the  lions  of  the  city ;  but  he  ascertained 
the  extent  of  his  peregrinations  was  from  the  hotel  to  a  large 
book-establishment,  where  he  regaled  himself  daring  the  days 
they  were  in  the  city,"  He  never  knew  one  so  young  take  bo 
little  bodily  exerciso  and  keep  so  perfectly  healthy ;  for  he 
never  heard  of  his  being  sick. 

The  youthful  intercooree  between  the  two  friende  can 
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scarcely  be  said  to  Lave  been  renewed.  Mr,  Floumoy  re- 
turned to  Virginia  and  lost  sight  of  Addison.  "  I  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  him  but  once  after  our  boyhood 
days.  I  heard  him  preach  in  Dr.  Boardman^s  church  in  '48, 
and  then  had  only  a  brief  interview  in  the  church."  It 
must  have  been  on  this  occasion  (as  he  tells  me  himself) 
that  Mr.  Floumoy  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  going 
up  into  the  pulpit  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand.*  He  adds, 
in  closing,  ^^  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  that  I  am  able 
to  furnish  so  few  striking  incidents  in  relation  to  Dr.  Alex- 
ander ;  but  his  was  a  quiet,  gentle,  and  unobtrusive  course  to 
eminence." 

The  account  given  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Floumoy  is  a  trae 
sequel  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  King.  It  is  evidently  the 
same  person  that  these  two  gentlemen  describe;  showing 
himself  more  completely  and  unreservedly,  however,  to  the 
one  with  whom  he  was  more  familiarly  associated  in  the  care- 
less freedom  of  a  village  school,  and  with  whom  he  was  more 
nearly  connected  in  point  of  age,  than  with  the  other,  who 
was  also  several  years  his  senior,  and  who  was  his  fellow  only 
in  his  collegiate  studies.  We  may  also,  perhaps,  discover 
some  signs  of  growth  in  character,  manners,  etc.,  since  the 
playful  satirist  excited  the  mirth  and  aroused  the  admiration 
of  Mr.  Baird's  academy  by  his  scintillations  of  fancy,  and 
wild  bursts  of  fun  at  the  expense  of  every  body  and  every 
thing,  lie  was  now,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  short,  stout, 
striking-looking,  rosy-faced,  marvellous-minded  youth  of  seven- 
teen, with  a  remarkable  head,  that  was  stored  with  unknown 
treasures  of  strange  learning,  and  possessing  a  quickness  and 
versatility  of  parts  that  could  not  easily  be  matched.  If  he 
was  reserved  towards  strangers,  he  on  some  points  opened 
his  heart  to  his  nearest  friends  with  the  confidence  and  sim- 
plicity of  a  little  child.  To  them,  and  to  his  juniors  in  years, 
he  was  almost  uniformly  gracious  and  affable,  if  not  deroon- 

*  He  remembered  his  friend  "  Tom  FIoamoy*8  *'  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
referred  to  it  when  in  Europe  in  1883,  in  connection  with  what  he  says  of  the 
proverbial  coldness  of  English  manners. 
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stnitively  affectionate :  nay,  there  were  times  Trheii  he  abound- 
ed in  exuberant  and  effen'e&cent  hilarity  and  pleasant  mis- 
chief. 

A  gentleman  now  residing  in  Charlotte,  Virginia,  who 
visited  Princeton  in  1828,  with  a  letter  to  Dr,  Alexander, 
tells  me  that  Addison,  who  was  some  years  older  than  himself, 
at  once  became  hia  chaperon,  and  with  the  greatest  kindness 
showed  him  the  various  objects  of  interest  connected  with  the 
seminary,  and  among  them  the  fine  prospect  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  cupola.  This  gentleman  represents  him  as 
being  at  that  time  "  the  wildesC  boy  he  ever  saw,"  explaining 
himself  to  mean  the  most  talkative,  sprightly,  humorous, 
witty,  gaily  enthusiastic,  and  intrepidly  frolicsome  and  mis- 
cbieyous.  He  says  that  his  comical  guide  fired  his  shots  at 
every  body  and  every  thing,  but  that  the  fiame  waa  of  the 
most  lambent  character  and  hart  nothing.  My  informant  adds, 
that  Addison  convulsed  the  little  satellites  by  whom  he  was 
attended,  and  that  he  himself  nearly  died  laughing.  And  yet 
this  was  the  same  person  of  whom  Mr.  Floumoy  truly  says, 
that  "his  general  appearance  was  sedate  and  sober-minded;" 
though  in  conversation  he  considered  him  "animated  and 
sprightly."  The  truth  is,  the  boy,  like  the  man,  had  almost  aa 
many  sides  to  his  character  and  genius  as  there  were  persons 
to  look  at  them.  lie  was  difierent  to  different  people,  and 
different  on  different  days.  He  was  like  a  kaleidescope  in 
this,  that  you  could  never  touch  him  without  producing  in 
your  mind  a  new  impression  of  his  boundless  variety. 

The  destmction  of  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eing 
will  always  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, and  to  those  who  are  inquisitive  about  the  events  of 
his  early  life.  In  the  absence  of  these  interesting  manuscripts, 
I  give  a  few  extracbi  from  a  letter  of  Judge  Napton  to  Wil- 
liam C.  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  bearing  upon  the  same 
period ; 

"  Yon  are  right  ia  Bnpporiiig  that  no  one  could  appreciate  the  genins 
and  worth  of  yonr  brother,  AtldiHon,  more  than  myself,  or  had  better 
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opportunities  of  anderstandiDg  his  pocaliarities  wLen  we  were  both 
joang.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  express  the  great  respect  and 
yeneration  I  bad  for  jour  father — elarum  et  venerabiU  nomen — and  the 
great  obligations  I  owed  him  for  kindness  to  me  in  boyhood,  and  for 
wholesome  advice  (I  have  his  letter  yet)  which  was  not  thrown  away, 
as  advice  usually  is. 

*'  As  to  Addison,  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  extraordinary  mind, 
and  gifted  with  a  superiority  of  the  imaginative  faculty  which  was 
never  developed,  but  which  might  have  placed  him  among  the  Irvings, 
Ooopers,  and  Pauldings  of  his  and  our  day.  Whether  he  acted  wisely 
in  devoting  himself  to  other  branches  of  literature,  more  congenial  to 
his  profession,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  confess  that  I  regretted  he  did  not 
enter  into  a  more  popular  department  of  literature,  where  he  was  cer- 
tain of  success."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Judge  Napton  for  the  following  par- 
ticulars. It  will  be  remembered  that  these  remlDiscences  and 
criticisms  are  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who  was  one  of  his  best 
friends,  and  without  qualification  almost  his  only  rival  of  those 
days  as  a  student. 

'*  Our  acquaintance  began  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  lives,  and 
ceased  before  either  of  us  could  be  said  to  have  reached  manhood. 
I  can  only  speak  in  general  terms  of  impressions  and  convictions  then 
formed  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral  traits  exhibited  by  my 
friend.  My  acquaintance  with  Addison  Alexander  commenced,  I  be- 
lieve, on  my  leaving  the  school  at  Lawrenceville,  then  under  charge 
of  the  Rev.  I.  Y.  Brown,  and  Joining  the  academy  at  Princeton — a  sort 
of  preparatory  school  then  Just  established  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird, 
a  gentleman  subsequently  well-known  for  his  labors  in  Europe  and  his 
valuable  sketches  of  them.  Addison  and  I  must  have  been  at  this 
time  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  our  intimacy,  which  then  sprang 
up,  probably  from  some  congeniality  of  tastes  and  studies,  continued 
till  the  close  of  our  college  career,  which  was  when  we  were  each 
eighteen."  ♦ 

The  most  prominent  and  striking  characteristic  of  Ad- 
dison Alexander  at  this  period — at  all  events,  the  one  which 
impressed  itself  with  the  greatest  force  on  his  young  com- 

«  Addison,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  year  or  two  younger. 
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panion,  waa  "the  extent  and  power  of  his  creative  and 
imaginative  facnltiea,  which,  combined  as  they  were  with 
good  jadgment  and  discriminating  taste,  a  remaikably  re- 
tentive memory,  and  a  facility  of  expression  in  langnage 
ctiaste,  Bmootb,  and  elegant,  fitted  him,  as  I  thought,  tor 
nltimate  distinction  as  a  great  writer  in  the  field  of  popular 
literature."  Hie  peculiar  talent  in  this  Hoc  exhibited  itself  at 
a  very  early  period  of  their  acquaintance,  upon  their  publish- 
ing, or  rather  circulating  in  conjunction,  "  a  sort  of  literary 
hebdomadal  for  the  amusement  of  the  school  and  for  the 
young  people  of  the  town,  to  which  he  was  the  principal 
contributor.  For  this  sheet  he  wrot«  tales  after  the  manner 
of  the  'Rambler'  and 'Spectator'  (in  those  days  we  read 
Johnson  and  Addison) ;  poetical  effusions  after  the  style  of 
Swift,  though  by  no  means  p.irtaking  of  h'la  u d clean n ess ; 
sketches  of  scenes  and  characters  of  a  humoroos  sort ;  with  an 
occasional  dash  of  satire,  in  the  shape  of  advertisements  or 
announcements  of  passing  events,  and  all  kinds  of  puerile 
badinage.  He  had  a  peculiar  tsncy  and  talent  for  imitations 
of  the  florid  style  of  Eastern  tales,  and  took  great  delight  in 
perplexing  the  savans  of  the  village  with  imaginary  transla- 
tions from  the  Fersian,  Arabic,  Hindostance,  or  Sanscrit,  etc, 
to  all  of  which  languages  he  was,  of  course,  at  this  time  a 
perfect  stranger.  His  skill  in  the  invention  of  names  for  his 
characters,  appropriate  to  the  country  and  time,  was  remark- 
able, and  reminded  me  of  a  similar  capacity  so  memorably 
displayed  by  the  great  Scotch  novelist." 

He  was,  the  writer  remembers,  fond  of  paradox  :  *'  Nothing 
delighted  him  more,  when  his  school  task  was  to  read  an  essay, 
than  to  present  views  and  advocate  opinions  at  variance  with 
those  generally  received,  and  probably  at  variance  with  his 
own.  I  remember  an  essay  of  his,  read  at  the  academy,  set- 
ting forth  the  great  superiority  of  a  monarchical  over  a  repub- 
lican form  of  goTemment — a  position  theti  regarded  as  totally 
heterodox."  Neither  then  nor  afterwards,  during  his  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  was  he  fond  of  metaphysical  studies ; 
"  though  before  the  close  of  his  college  career  he  doubtless 
4* 
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was  familiar  with  the  views  of  Locke  and  the  Scotch  meta- 
physicians.^'   He  often  wrote  at  this  time  for  the  newspapers. 

*^  During  our  college  life  he  occasionally  contributed  articles  to  the 
political  newspapers,  discussing  with  great  apparent  zeal  the  merits  of 
the  then  Presidential  aspirants — a  subject  however  in  which  he  took 
no  real  interest,  but  in  which  he  entered  the  lists  en  masque  purely  for 
amusement. 

"  Besides  the  regular  routine  of  collegiate  studies,  he  explored  every 
by-path  of  literature,  however  unfrequented,  and  there  were  probably 
very  few  books,  on  any  branch  of  science,  or  in  any  department  of 
learning,  which  he  had  not  looked  into  and  formed  some  estimate  of. 

"  His  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is 
well  known." 

His  conduct  was  ineproachable. 

"  In  reference  to  his  morals  or  moral  habits  at  this  period,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  in  terms  which  could  be  regarded  as  exaggerated  com- 
mendation. He  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  purity  itself;  he  appeared  to 
hold  in  complete  subjection  all  those  pnssions  and  appetites  which  so 
often  lead  youth  astray.*  His  intellectual  faculties  had  the  entire  pre- 
dominance, and  their  cultivation  and  improvement  was  his  solo  care. 
He  neither  used  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  stimulating  drinks  of  any 
kind ;  he  never  uttered  an  oath  nor  engaged  in  any  kind  of  games, 
no.xious  or  harmless. 

"  On  the  subject  of  religion  I  never  heard  him  speak;  nor  did  he, 
daring  my  acquaintance  with  him,  attach  himself  to  any  religious  de- 
nomination. 

^*  In  one  respect  his  habits  were  singular,  and  perhaps  not  so  com- 
mendable. I  mean  his  almost  total  isolation — his  aversion  not  only  to 
crowds,  but  to  all  social  intercourse,  except  of  course  with  his  father's 
family  and  a  few,  very  few  friends.  And  this  seemed  the  more  re- 
markable, as  nature  had  given  him  a  robust  constitution  of  body,  a 
rather  large  and  imposing  person  for  his  years,  inclining  even  in  youth 
to  corpulency,  a  most  cheerful,  nay,  quite  hilarious  temperament,  and 
withal  a  considerable  propensity  and  talent  for  satire.  These  natural 
gifts,  with  acquisitions  in  learning  so  much  in  advance  of  his  fellows, 

*  Mr.  Vandyke  Joline  of  Trenton,  formerly  of  Princeton,  another  classmate 
at  Mr.  Baird's  school,  bears  the  same  testimony. 
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united  with  nucoininon  conTersotioDftl  powen  and  &  Jceen  appreciation 
of  the  ladicroQB,  wonld  Eeem  to  have  fitted  bim  for  geoeral  sooie^. 
Bnt  his  aversiun  to  it  was  insoperable,  and,  I  have^nnderatood,  waa 
neTer  in  after  life  greatlj'  changed. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  necessar;  to  refer  particularly  to  his  scholarship. 
Tliat  be  possessed  higher  oataral  gifts  and  far  greater  atliuumeots  than 
tnj  of  his  age,  both  at  school  and  college,  was  coooedcd  bj  all  who 
knew  him ;  and  in  all  branches  of  learning  embraced  in  the  college 
course,  and  in  general  literature  ontaide  of  it,  amoDg  handreda  of  stn- 
denta  of  varied  talent  end  indastrj,  he  waa  confessedlj'^iniuf  mler 
partt.  In  a  word,  nstare  and  ednoation  had  fitted  him  for  almost  an; 
sphere  of  life  he  might  select.  Had  be  chosen  that  occupied  b;  Boott 
and  Irving  at  llie  beginning  of  the  century,  and  more  recently  by 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have  delighted  tho 
world  by  his  imaginatiTe  creations  and  his  charming,  easy  and  attract- 
ire  style.  But  he  selected  a  more  narrow,  laborioos,  and  perhaps  nse- 
ful  path,  of  his  saccass  in  which  I  am  not  competent  to  epeak." 

There  is  much  in  this  letter  to  set  the  mind  to  thinking, 
and  to  shed  light  on  the  inner  history  of  our  wonderful  boy- 
etudent.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  written  in  a  very  gmve 
and  cantioas  style,  that  every  word  is  well-weighed,  and  that 
every  iuflnenoe  that  could  prejudice  the  feelings  of  the  critic 
seems  to  have  been  sedulously  repressed.  It  was  written,  too, 
by  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  really  know  any  thing 
about  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Addison  Alexander  from 
actual  experience,  and  by  one  who  was  not  only  then  abreast 
of  the  young  genius  in  his  coUegiate  studies,  and  therefore 
capable  of  appreciating  his  unusual  attainments,  but  who  by 
the  natural  bent  of  his  tastes,  and  by  the  cast  given  his  reflec- 
tions by  his  professional  education  and  bablts,  and  experience 
on  the  bench,  was  singularly  well  fitted  to  pronounce  an  intel- 
ligent and  accurate  opinion  in  the  premises.  The  judgment 
here  expressed  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  almost  judicial. 
And  what  is  that  judgment  ?  That  he  was  by  far  the  most 
highly  and  varionely  gifted  of  bis  coevals  of  the  school  and 
college,  and  that  his  learning  extended  indefinitely  beyond  the 
usual  boundaries.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  statement  of 
Jndge  Napton's,  that  "  there  were  probably  very  few  books. 
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on  any  branch  of  science,  or  in  any  department  of  learning, 
which  he  had  not  looked  into  and  formed  some  estimate  of." 
Addison's  most  extraordinary  gift,  he  thinks,  was  "  the  extent 
and  power  of  his  creative  and  imaginative  faculties,"  and  he 
almost  regrets  that  his  friend  ''  had  not  tamed  his  attention 
more  seriously  to  the  department  of  elegant  letters,  and  espe- 
cially of  romantic  fiction."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  thought 
him  particularly  distinguished  at  this  time  for  powers  of  in- 
tellectual analysis.  It  is  somewhat  odd  that  a  friend  and  pupil 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  who  however  knew  him  at  a  much  later 
period,  after  presenting  (in  a  letter  which  will  be  given  in  the 
sequel)  a  masterly  view  of  his  preceptor's  fondness  for,  and 
success  in,  the  analytical  processes  as  contrasted  with  the  syn- 
thetic, leans  to  the  opinion  that  he  did  not  possess  in  any  un- 
common degree  the  faculty  of  construction  ;  in  other  words, 
that  his  mind  was  essentially  and  exclusively  an  analytical 
one.  These  opposite  statements  must  be  combined  and  recon- 
ciled, before  we  can  obtain  a  true  conception  of  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's real  intellectual  greatness.  One  of  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  to  those  who  knew  him  long  and  in- 
timately, was  the  regular  and  equal  development  of  all  his 
powers.  He  had  the  same  turn  for  science  and  for  art.  Each 
one  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be  what  it  ought  to 
be^  without  reference  to  any  of  the  others.  "We  shall  have 
abundant  occasion  to  show  that  he  was  as  remarkable  for 
analysis  when  a  boy  as  when  a  man,  and  as  remarkable  for 
synthesis  when  a  man  as  when  a  boy.  The  exegetical  and 
critical  exercises  of  his  school  days  are  as  much  marked  by 
sagacious  discrimination  and  acute,  analyzing  logic,  as  his 
later  commentaries ;  and  the  sermons  and  poems  which  were 
composed  when  he  was  at  his  meridian  show  full  as  much  of 
"  creative  imagination  "  and  marvellous  constructive  skill,  as 
the  grave  or  more  fantastic  effusions  of  his  prodigal  humour, 
which  put  all  "  the  savans  of  Princeton  "  at  fault  during  the 
time  that  "  the  sun  shone  lair"  on  Dr.  Baird's  academy.  But 
the  surprising  thing  is,  that  his  school-fellows  did  not  more 
generally  or  more  fully  suspect  at  the  time,  not  only  the  ex- 
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ceeding  brilliancy,  but  the  extreme  Tersatility  of  his  mGntal 
powers,  and  the  immense  range  of  his  scholarship.  The  tnith 
was,  Addison  kept  his  own  secretB.  On  certain  subjects,  or 
when  for  s  pnrpose  it  pleased  him  to  be  so,  he  was  as  silent  as 
the  grave.  He  took  few  into  his  confidence  at  all,  and  fewer 
still  into  the  inner  sanctnary  of  his  feelings.  To  a  very  select 
circle  he  revealed  something  of  his  hidden  life,  bat  he  alwajrs 
kept  back  a  part  The  half  was  not  told  them.  No  one  of 
his  yonng  companions  seems  to  have  comprehended  him 
thoronghly,  or  to  have  known  precisely  bow  he  employed  his 
leisare  bonis.  At  the  very  time  he  was  supposed  by  one  of 
the  most  congenial  spirits  he  bad  in  the  academy  to  be  writing 
imitations  of  oriental  tales  and  poems,  he  was  filling  column 
after  column  of  Walsh's  Quarterly  with  elaborate  criticisms 
njwn  the  Persian  and  Arabic  texts.  Another  *  of  his  school- 
fellows, who  had  also  the  opportnnity  of  observing  bis  career 
in  after  life,  seems  to  have  been  impresBed  jnst  as  I  am  with 
the  uniform  equality  of  his  faculties,  and  the  rounded  com- 
pleteness of  bis  mental  cnlture.  He  says  his  conviction  was 
that  Addison  could  do  any  intellectual  thing  he  pleased.  I 
may  add  on  my  own  responsibility  that  he  was  emphatically, 
and  beyond  all  men  I  have  ever  known,  so  far  as  regards  the 
character  of  his  mind,  totua  teres  atque  rotundus.  His  genius 
was,  as  regards  its  symmetrical  form  and  finish,  as  smooth  and 
circular  as  a  polished  ivory  sphere.  He  oonld  turn  his  mind 
to  any  thing,  from  a  comic  almanac  or  a  child's  dialogue,  to 
bursts  of  eloqnence  in  the  pulpit,  or  a  gush  of  impassioned 
and  imaginative  song,  or  to  a  prodigions  refutation,  or  rather 
extermination,  of  the  neological  interpreters  of  Germany,  f 

The  writer  from  whom  I  have  been  chiefly  quoting  looks 
back  with  lively  pleasure  on  the  newspaper  venture  in  which 
he  and  Addison  were  interested,  and  towards  which,  he  says, 
Addison  was  the  principal  contributor.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  latter  loved  to  change  his  hand,  write 

*DsTld  Comfort,  Ziq. 

t  I  feel  tfaftt  I  tUD  jiutiflcd  in  the  use  of  thU  laognige,  b;  the  eiamplc  of 
othen  la  tbia  Tolone. 
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in  different  styles,  occupy  unwonted  positions,  and  make  in- 
roads upon  untrodden  ground,  and  thus  mystify  the  citizens 
of  Princeton  and  even  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  This 
was  perhaps  the  diversion  in  which,  of  all  others,  he  most 
delighted.  The  friend  from  whose  letter  I  have  been  making 
such  large  extracts,  adds,  in  a  postscript, 

**  These  labours,  or  rather  amusements  of  his  continned  long  after 
the  cessation  of  our  puerile  *  weekly '  at  the  Academy,  and  were  sub- 
sequently, during  the  entire  period  of  our  acquaintance,  published  from 
time  to  time  in  a  newspaper  in  Trenton,  called  the  Emporium.  Some 
of  them  may  yet  be  extant."* 

I  now  cite  as  a  witness  of  this  time  Mr.  Charles  Campbell, 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Virginia,  who,  though  not  a  class- 
mate, was  a  contemporary  and  friend.  He  says,  among  other 
things,  that 

"  Addison  Alexander  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  during  the 
time  when  I  was  there,  about  1824  or  *5.  I  occasionally  met  with  him 
in  the  College,  and  remember  his  communicating  to  me  a  scheme  which 
he  proposed,  of  forming  a  debating  society  among  the  students.  Why 
he  should  propose  this,  when  there  were  two  well-established  literary 
societies  connected  with  the  College,  I  do  not  remember.  I  attended  a 
preliminary  meeting,  and  I  believe  the  scheme  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  Addison  was  the  secretary  of  the  society  and  kept  a  record  of 
the  proceedings." 

All  such  clubs  and  meetings,  when  well  managed,  gave 
him  pleasure.  He  cared  little  for  oral  debate  himself,  but 
liked  to  listen  and  take  notes.  As  a  young  man  at  least,  ho 
thirsted  for  this  sort  of  social  companionship,  and  his  reputed 
niauvaise  honte  did  not  embarrass  him  or  others  on  the  occa- 
sions of  these  literary  hobnobbings.  He  was  as  free,  gay,  and 
cheerful  as  he  was  learned. 

Dr.  John  Maclean,  so  long  the  honoured  president  of  the 
college,  and  one  of  its  instructors  when  Addison  was  the  or- 
nament of  the  classes,  writes  that  he  has  a  distinct  recollection 

*  They  are  not,  or  at  least  are  not  recognizable.  ^ 
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of  him  from  hiB  early  childhood.  "  While  yet  a  child,"  as  he 
Tememlserfl,  he  gave  promise  of  becoming  an  eminently  learned 
man.  At  school  and  college  he  was  diBtingniehed  for  his  de- 
votion to  Btudy  and  his  attainments  in  learning ;  not  that  he 
was  equally  fond  of  all  the  different  branches  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed  by  his  several  teachers,  or  that  he  was 
equally  proficient  in  tLem.  From  the  first  he  manifested  a 
peculiar  fondnesB  for  the  stady  of  langnages,  and  an  uncommon 
aptness  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them.  He  also 
devoted  himeelf  to  the  use  of  hJB  pen,  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  both  mirthful  and  serious ;  and  his  style  was  as 
varied  as  the  matters  concerning  which  he  wrote.  The  train- 
ing which  he  may  be  said  to  have  given  himself  in  these 
departments  of  learning,  was  adapted,  in  connection  with  his 
great  intellectual  vigour,  to  make  him  the  eminent  scholar  and 
writer  which  he  becume. 

A  gentleman  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,*  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  valuable  and  interesting  statements : 

"The  Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  was  a  classmate  of  mine  at 
PriacetoD  for  certunly  two  years,  Jierhaps  also  one  sessioD  of  anotlier 
jear;  then  he  was  very  young,  not  more  than  nineteen  to  twenty-one 
years  old ;  but  even  at  that  age,  as  when  a  man,  be  was  distingnished 
for  dignity,  circnmspeotion,  and  sterling  integritj; — polite,  but  very 
bashrni,  social  with  fmnUiar  friends,  but  averse  to  mingling  in  Booiely 
generally.  In  this  disposition  be  was  peculiar."  Kr.  Alexander  did 
not  commonly  viait  the  rooms  of  the  students,  but  Mr.  Boiling's  was 
an  exeeptiun.  "He  was  a  freqaent  visitor  at  my  room,  and  wunid 
make  himself  always  egreeable  and  instructive,  provided  you  let  bim 
alone  and  did  not  show  bim  attention  by  introdncing  him  to  others,  and 
avoided  all  formalities  towards  biro.  Ho  graduated  with  disttngiiished 
hononr.  He  was  even  at  that  early  day  a  ripe  scholar,  and  in  afler  life 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner  verified  tbe  correctness  of  the  impress 
be  then  gave  of  bis  greet  talents  and  soholarsbip.  I  often  desired  to 
bear  him  preach,  bat  sncb  good  fortnne  was  not  allowed  me,  nor  had  I, 
since  we  p«r(«d  at  the  Commencement  when  we  graduated,  the  oppor- 
tnnity  to  see  and  associate  with  one  for  whom  I  entertained  such  high 
regard  as  s  friend  and  admiration  as  a  gre^  and  good  man.    For  tbe 

,     •  G.  W.  BoUiog,  Esq. 
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want  of  associating  with  him  in  after  years,  I  am  only  able  to  furnisli 
you  this  meagre  statement  of  his  distinguished  virtues.  But  meagre  as 
it  is,  I  regard  it  a  privilege  to  have  an  opportunity  to  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  his  worth." 

His  last  public  appearance  as  a  student  was  on  Commence- 
ment day,  1826,  when  he  proceeded  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

At  that,  day  the  first  honour  was  usually  divided  among 
several  Mr.  Alexander  shared  it  with  the  Hon.  Peter  McCall, 
who  has  lon^  been  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Hon.  William  B.  Napton,  the  late  Chief-Justice  of  Missouri. 
The  valedictory  was  then  given  to  the  best  speaker  taking  the 
first  honour,  but  in  this  case  the  faculty  found  themselves  un- 
able to  decide  between  Alexander  and  McCall,  and  it  had  to 
be  determined  by  lot.  Mr.  McCall  pronounced  the  Latin 
salutatory,  Mr.  Napton  the  English ;  the  valedictory  oration 
falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Alexander.  His  subject,  in  this  his 
last  college  effort,  was, "  The  Pains  and  Pleasures  of  a  College 
Life." 

The  oration  was  finished  in  style,  and  the  addresses  to  the 
trustees,  the  president,  the  faculty,  and  his  classmates  were 
touching  and  impressive. 

Many  distinguished  men  attending  the  Commencement 
were  greatly  attracted  by  this  performance,  and  the  late  Hon. 
Richard  Stockton  (who  was  one  of  the  trustees)  at  the  close 
predicted  with  emphasis  the  future  eminence  of  the  youthful 
graduate,  and  not  content  with  this,  stepped  out  and  congratu- 
lated his  father  Dr.  Alexander  on  the  stage.  A  near  relative 
of  the  young  man  who  received  such  marks  of  consideration, 
remembers  being  put  up  on  the  seat  at  church,  when  but  a 
little  child,  to  get  a  sight  of  him  when  he  was  speaking ;  but 
thinks  this  roust  have  been  his  Junior  speech,  as  the  impres- 
sion remains  strong  on  the  mind  of  my  informant  that  it  was 
at  night. 

Mr.  Alexander  took  his  diploma  at  Princeton  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  September,  1826  ;  which  would  put  him  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  His  seventeenth  birthday  occurred  in  April, 
when  he  was  a  Senior  looking  forward  to  graduation  the  ensu- 
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ing  autnmn.  It  Toald  be  pleasant  to  know  precisely  what 
were  his  feelings  in  that  prospect,  but  this  is  more  than  can 
be  determined.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  comfortable  and  buoyant,  though  as  yet  he  had  no  set- 
tled plans  for  life. 

One  of  his  brothers  who  had  been  graduated  two  years 
before,  then  a  student  of  law,  was  at  this  time  the  clerk 
of  the  borough  of  Princeton.  In  the  month  of  October,  1826, 
beinj;  the  month  succeeding  Commencement,  that  brother 
lefl  for  Virginia,  and  the  Common  Council  of  the  borongh 
appointed  the  renowned  yonng  scholar  in  his  place.  This 
position  he  held  for  some  time,  and  discharged  its  duties,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  body  appointing 
him. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  his  eldest  brother*  removed 
permanently  to  Virginia,  to  take  charge  of  the  village 
church  at  Charlotte  Couit  House,  of  which  he  became  the 
first  settled  pastor.  The  father  of  the  yoong  pastor  just  re- 
ferred to,  had  preached  to  another  generation  at  the  same 
spot  many  years  before,  and  the  memory  of  Drs.  Archibald 
and  James  Alexander  ia  still  as  ointment  poured  forth  over 
that  whole  region. 

Tbe  following  lively  epistle  to  his  brother  James  will  be 
found  to  be  copious,  playful,  affectionate,  and  learned,  and  to 
mirror  the  writer's  habits  of  life  at  this  time.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting, however,  aa  being  the  first  of  his  letters  that  ia  now 
extant.  It  implies  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Italian,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  but  might  not  indicate 
that  the  writer  was  a  prodigy. 

The  queer  names  of  his  fowls  arose  from  bis  strange  way 
of  determining  upon  them.  He  would  open  a  book  at  ran- 
dom, and  the  flrst  word  that  struck  his  eye  was  to  be  the 
nomen,  and  the  first  on  the  next  opening  of  the  book,  the 
cognomen. 

■  jL  fun  aoooDtit  of  tbcBs  m&ttera  will  be  foiuid  in  the  Uemoir  of  Dr.  A. 
AlexKuder,  and  in  the  For^-Teua'  Funiliu  Letten. 
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Pbinobton,  New  Jersst,  U.  S.  of  N.  Am.,  } 
Friday,  2lBt  of  April,  1826.  f 

Chabissdis  Yoadxli, 

I  had  intended  to  indite  yon  an  epistle  in  classical  and  Ciceronian 
Latin,  bat  the  thought  that  yon  have  probably  dropt  the  acquaintance 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sages,  since  your  departure  from  this  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Mases,  has  iodoced  me  to  *^  effere  vernacnlS  '^ — as  we  nsed 
to  say  in.  the  garret  when  yon  were  a  schoolmaster.  As  letter-writing 
is  a  species  of  composition  in  which  I  have  had  little  practice,  I  find 
it  necessary  in  digesting  my  epistles  to  adopt  the  same  rules  by  which 
I  am  guided  in  writing  an  essay  for  the  ears  of  our  illustrious  President, 
whose  logical  exactness  of  thought  and  nicety  of  expression  render  it 
nesay  in  stringing  our  pairU  to  be  very  methodical.  I  shall  therefore 
consider  my  subject  under  three  heads,  1.  the  news;  2.  replies  to 
your  inquiries;  8.  original  messages  nnd  remarks,  which  I  am  directed 
to  communicate  by  my  constituents  (for  in  writing  this  letter,  I  stand 
in  a  federal  capacity,  being  the  representative  of  the  household). 
First,  then,  the  news, — which  is  very  scanty — nor  should  you  lament 
this  if  you  are  endued  with  reason,  for  "  fiov\€ir,  ewf  fxoi^  nepuuiv, 
irwBavtaOai  Xeyrrai  ri  xatvov;"  it  cannot  bo  supposed  that  any  man 
who  has  token  the  oaths  of  allegiance  in  Henrico  Oounty,  Virginia, 
nnd  received  the  power  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  through- 
out the  Old  Dominion,  can  care  for  intelligence  from  the  Jerseys.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  shall  proceed  to  communicate  the  facts  with  which  I 
have  been  supplied.  Imprimis — we  are  all  well  (you  know  with  what 
limitations  to  understand  this  statement).  Item,  Mr.  WoodhuII  is  not 
very  well,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  very  ill,  and  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  ^^go  into  a  consumption.^'  Item,  Dr.  Miller  has  been  confined  to 
his  bed  for  some  time.  Item,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  by  the  name  of  Chew, 
was  buried  here  to-day — the  obsequies  being  conducted  by  Dr.  A. 
Item,  Green  was  here  last  night  and  went  off  at  five  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. Item,  Mrs.  Field  has  bought  Mr.  Baird's  house  and  will  enter  it 
next  Spring.  Item,  Dr.  Carnahan  is  going  to  Washington.  Item, 
Mr.  Fatten  is  going  to  deliver  expository  lectures  on  the  ^^'FYira 
€9ri  Orj^s "  of  j£schylus.  Item,  Mr.  David  Minge,  of  emancipating 
celebrity,  has  pitched  his  tent  among  us,  and  intends  to  pursue  his 
studies  under  the  care  of  Luther  Halscy,  Jr.  Item,  Hatching  Harpoon 
has  hatched  six  chickens — to  wit — Ruby  Cobweb,  John  Peaseblossom, 
Cheerfulness  Plenty,  Egg  Sacrifice,  Corpulent  Ostrich,  and  Grapevine 
Moth.  Two  of  these  are  dead,  the  rest  are  in  very  good  health.  The 
Chicken  College  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.    Pompey  Jack  has  re- 
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signed  the  preaideDOf,  and  is  engaged  in  wridng  a  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing title — "I^toria  del  collegio  dei  Pullaatri,  Delia  TTniversita  di 
Grattocano  pollaatr'anitra,  del  anno  1820,  al  anno  presontc.  Per  Fom- 
pelo  Giacoo,  Dottore  di  Penne  6  di  mustacchi  e  nltlnio  Presidente  del 
coUegio."*  Item,  Capt.  Rensbaw  is  appointed  Comniander  of  the 
Navy  Yard  in  Pliiladolphia,  vice  Biddle. 

IL  In  jooT  letter  by  J.  F.  CarnCliers,  jon  earneally  desire  to  be  in- 
formed what  letters  have  been  received  from  you — I  therefore  satjoin 
as  perfect  a  list  as  I  coald  obtain : 


No, 


To  Urs.  Janetla  Alexander, 
•'  HIbs  Ann  H.  Wiiddell, 
"  Mn.  Janelta  Alexander, 


do. 


'  Ur.  Josepi]  A.  Alexander, 
'  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Alexander, 
>  Hiss  Ann  H.  Waddell, 
'  Ura.  Junetta  Alexander, 
'  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Aleisnder, 


Baltimore,  Ifov.  8,  ISSfi. 

Pclerabui'g,  Dec  18,  " 

Peterabai^,  Jan.  fi,  1B2S. 

do.       Jan.  26,     " 

do.        Feb.  13,   " 

do.        March  3,  " 

Rlclimond,  March  S,    " 

Pelereburg,  March  16, " 

Riehmond,  April  I, 


Add  to  these  a  letter  to  Wm.  from  Washington — another  by  Mr.  Niabet,  a 
third  by  Jno.  F.  Caruthers,  and  ■  fourth  received  to-day,  and  1  believe  yon 
have  the  whole  of  yonr  eplstleB  before  you.  I  can  hardly  imagine  your  motive 
for  reqacoUng  such  information  an  this. 

III.  Ura.  Alexander  asks  yon  whether  the  acconnta  of  Virginia, 
once  given  yon  by  herself  and  Miss  W.,  appear  to  yoo  now  as  the  off- 
spring of  wild  enthnsiasm. 

(Then  follows  a  line  in  Arabic  character.) 

Salamn  alaiknm  min  ali  wa  ahli. 
L  e.,  Ton  are  sainted  by  kith  and  kin. 

Scritto  per  il  tuo  fratello, 

J.  Addisos  Alsxaitdbr. 

Daring  the  pnmmer  of  1826  Addison,  it  eeems,  took  a  trip 
to  the  sea-shore  at  Long  Branch,  and  had  his  first  view  of  the 

■  "  History  of  the  Chicken  College,  in  the  Cat-Dog-Chicken-Duck  I'niver- 
nty,  in  the  year  1880,  the  present  year.  By  Pompej  Jack,  Profeasor  of 
Feathers  and  Whiskers,  and  late  Ptwdent  of  the  College." 
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ocean.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  drove  tlie  Jersey  wagon  in 
which  were  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Addison,  Mr. 
(now  Doctor)  Alfred  Leyburn  of  Lexington,  and  perhaps  Miss 
Ann  Eliza  Caruthers  (afterwards  Mrs.  Leyburn),  and  Mr. 
Charles  Campbell  of  Petersburg,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
last  named  is  the  raconteur. 

*^  My  mother  and  myself  once  accompanied  Dr.  Alexander  with  Ms 
wife  and  daughter  and  some  of  his  sons,  including  Addison,  to  Long 
Branch,  the  watering-place  on  the  Jersey  const.  Dr.  Alfred  Leyhnrn 
was  also  in  company  and  I  believe  Ann  Eliza  Oaruthers,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  The  greater  part  of  these  rode  in  a  Jersey  wagon, 
Dr.  Alexander  driving.  Addison  sat  in  the  seat  before  my  mother. 
For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  writing,  and  at  length  his  mother  in- 
quired of  him  what  he  was  writing,  when  he  handed  her  the  manu- 
script, which  she  read  aloud.  It  proved  to  be  a  report  of  what  each 
one  had  said  during  tlie  ride.  His  mother  once  remarked  to  mine,  that 
she  never  liad  seen  Addison  angry  and  that  she  had  one  day  asked  him 
how  he  managed  to  keep  his  temper  so  quiet?  He  replied,  that  ho 
should  have  gotten  angry  just  like  others,  but  that  ho  had  never  met 
with  any  provocation  which  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  get 
angry  about.  This  is  something  like  the  reply  of  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, who,  when  asked  how  it  was  that,  in  all  the  dangers  of  a  re- 
cent campaign,  ho  had  never  exhibited  any  fear,  answered,  *  I  should 
have  been  as  much  frightened  as  any  body,  but  I  never  saw  any  good 
reason  to  apprehend  danger.'  Addison^s  sedate  face  denoted  the  equa- 
nimity for  which  he  was  distinguished.  To  borrow  an  expression,  he 
moved  about  *  with  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  a  young  monk.' 

"  My  brother  Alexander,  who  is  younger  than  myself,  was  some 
years  after  I  left  Princeton  with  my  mother  at  Dr.  Alexander's.  Ad- 
dison wrote  his  biography  for  him  in  some  little  volumes  the  pages  of 
which  were  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  thumb-bible.  One  of  Dr. 
's  sons,  it  appeared,  had  poked  a  stick  through  the  fence  and 
hurt  Aleck  in  the  eye.  The  first  chapter  of  the  biography  dilated  upon 
Hhe  operation  performed  on  his  eye.'  These  little  volumes  were  pre- 
served for  many  years  but  are  now  lost." 

That  ride  may  not  have  made  any  great  impression  on  a 
mind  that  was  perhaps  meditating  on  the  college  honours  or 
the  fragrance  of  roses  sung  by  Hafiz  and  Sadi ;  but  the  sight 
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of  the  sen  as  it  rolls  in  upon  the  crushed  eiinda,  and  elevated 
grefn  iielda  and  bare  levels,  of  the  Jersey  coast  was  one  of  the 
things  that,  as  Keats  says,  are  a  juy  forever,  and  was  on  this 
occasion  a  memorable  joy  to  him.  iUhe  did  not  himself  write 
the  powerful  description  of  the  mighty  element  which  soon 
after  appeared  in  the  eolamos  of  the  Patriot  while  he  was 
its  editor,  he  undoubtedly  inserted  it  with  approbation  of  its 
sentiments  and  with  the  warmest  recollections  of  the  great 
original 

A  letter  from  his  father  to  Idre.  Graham  gives  a  picture  in 
masterly  outlines  of  the  young  graduate  and  valedictorian,  and 
touches  upon  his  rare  attainments  in  general  literature,  his 
reception  of  the  President's  medal  for  best  composition,  hia 
promise  as  an  eloquent  spealcer,  bis  taste  for  law  and  pobttcs, 
bis  regularity  and  quietness  of  deportment,  his  reserve,  and  his 
blameless  manners. 

"Addison  hasjnst  passed  through  liis  final  exiiminatidn  in  college, 
lie  stands  at  the  very  liead  of  his  class  in  scholarship.  Two  others 
however  were  put  nitb  him  in  th«  flrit  honour,  as  it  is  called,  one  of 
whom  b  fally  eqnal  to  him  in  the  stcdiea  of  tlie  colle^^e,  but  iu  general 
knowledge  is  a  child  to  him.  For  without  any  psitialit;  to  him  be- 
cause be  U  my  son  (to  which  I  believe  I  am  vor;  littlo  prone)  be  Is 
very  far  anperior  to  any  one  of  bia  age  I  ever  saw  in  liternry  attsia- 
meots.  The  Bonier  class,  to  which  he  belongs,  were  called  upon  a  few 
days  ago  to  decide  by  ballot  to  vhom  tho  President's  premium  sljould 
he  given  for  ezcelliog  in  oomposition,  and  Addison  obtained  the  first 
place  by  a  large  m^orlty.  His  ability  to  spesk  in  public  Is  also  on- 
coramonly  good ;  and  Le  has  been  appointed  to  deliver  the  valedictory 
OD  the  day  of  Commence meut.  But  to  what  use  be  wilt  apply  his 
learning  and  eloquence  I  know  not.  Probably  be  will  be  a  lawyer  and 
pulitituan.  His  views  and  feelingj  on  the  subject  of  relig'ou  are  known 
only  to  himself.  Be  is  so  reserved  that  nobody  attempts  to  draw  him 
out ;  but  his  whole  deportment  b  as  correct  as  it  easily  could  bo.  No- 
body ever  expects  to  see  anytliiag  in  him  but  regularity  and  equa- 
nimity," 

The  expectation  as  regards  bis  following  the  profession  of 
the  law  was  not  fulfilled ;  bnt  we  shall  soon  hear  him  crying 


CHAPTER  IIL 

It  was  while  in  college  that  he  seems  to  hare  formed  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  commonplace-book,  and  employed  for  this 
purpose  a  huge  folio  volume  of  stiff  paper  bound  in  heavy, 
rough  leather  of  the  colour  of  gingerbread.  This  volume  I 
have  carefully  inspected.  It  was  afterwards  used  by  one  of 
his  brothers  as  a  scrap-book,  and  much  that  the  original  owner 
wrote  in  it  is  thus  blotted  out.  What  remains  consists  of 
catalogues  of  the  various  classes  and  honour-men  for  a  number 
of  successive  years,  fragments  of  speeches,  curious  autographs, 
snatches  of  poetry,  and  bursts  of  ineffable  nonsense.  Several 
of  his  brothers  wrote  in  it  at  a  later  date,  and  one  day  in 
1830  as  he  sat  in  the  window  his  brother  James  inscribed  in 
it  some  very  pretty  original  verses.  Among  all  the  treasures 
of  this  old  register  none  are  more  valuable  than  the  first 
draught  of  Addison's  now  famous  valedictory,  and  another 
very  remarkable  effusion  of  his  entitled  the  Peruvians.  This 
piece  is  one  of  the  most  florid  and  rhythmical  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions. The  tune  of  the  sentences  is  peculiar — something 
like  that  of  Ossian.  It  is  nothing  but  a  fragment,  or  rather  a 
succession  of  fragments,  some  of  which  are  broken  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  It  is  highly  and  richly  imaginative, 
and  some  few  of  its  descriptions  are  very  chaste,  reminding 
one  of  those  of  Prescott.  The  whole  is  exceedingly  impas- 
sioned, and  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  college  decla- 
mation. I  am  informed  on  the  best  authority  that  the  finished 
oration  was  actually  pronounced  by  one  of  his  comrades,  on 
the  college  stage.  The  piece  originated  in  this  way.  His 
brother  William  one  day  brought  him  a  poem  on  *'  the  Incas,'' 
which  he  seemed  to  admire  and  made  the  basis  of  a  speech  he 
had  been  asked  to  write  for  one  of  his  distressed  mates.* 

*  The  admiration  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  had  for  the  poet  Cowper  was  con- 
stantly showing  itself,  and  in  ways  that  woold  little  be  suspected.    The  allusion 
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In  September,  1826,  Mr.  Alexander,  as  we  hfive  juBt  seen, 
was  graduated  at  Princeton,  with  the  valedictory  hononra  of 
his  clasa,  having  divided  the  spolia  opima  of  echolarship  at 
the  rather  early  age  of  seventeen. 

About  the  same  time  iu  the  followiDg  year,  viz.,  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1827,  he  waB  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  but  declined ;  probably  because  he  was  al- 
ready making  great  strides  in  hia  Oriental  studies,  and  wanted 
ample  time  for  still  greater.  He  was  also  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  vast  but  dlacursivG  reading.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  interval 
between  his  graduation  and  his  acceptance  of  the  post  of 
teacher  in  Mr.  Patton's  Seminary,  in  1820,  was  spent  in  almost 
incredible  linguistical  toils,  and  especially  in  proaeouting  hia 
early  researches  in  the  Asiatic  languages.  He  was  also  begin- 
ning to  pay  more  attention  than  formerly  to  the  languages  of 
the  West.  He  joyously  seized  this  opportunity  of  comparative 
leisure,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  those  tongues  with  which 
he  was  already  acquainted,  and  to  extend  his  inquiries  along 
every  shining  radius  of  the  great  circle  which  embraced  bo 

in  his  luiah  to  Cowpcr'i  tr^e  paraphrase  of  tbe  13Tth  Psalm,  ("  B7  the  riTen 
«f  Babjlon  there  wg  sal  dova  " ),  and  to  bU  application  of  M>me  of  its  nobltst 
imsgerf  to  tlie  case  of  tho  Incaa,  ia  sTidenllj  to  tbe  superb  paooage  in 
"  Clwritj : " 

"  Oh  oonid  their  uident  Incu  ilu  bsiIb. 

Hoir  mnld  thaj  laike  np  Itnel'i  tsontint  itnln  I 

Alt Uhb too fiiUea, Iberia t    DoiraH* 

Tba  tobbet  and  the  ■muderO'  vuk  u  we  I 

Thou  that  hut  maled  eutb,  anil  dared  deiplia 

Alike  the  vrath  and  meny  of  the  ikita, 

Th;  pomp  ii  in  the  gnve,  thy  glorj'  laid 

Low  In  the  pili  thine  aTsiioe  bii  Dude. 

We  ome  irith  joy  from  trur  BlCTluI  Met, 

To  MA  tlie  oppreagoc  in  hii  turn  opprtaaed. 

Alt  thon  the  god,  the  thnndot  at  vhoee  liap4 

Boiled  orer  aU  onr  deaolaled  land, 

Shook  prioeipalltlei  and  Idngdoaa  don, 

Anl  mode  the  oatloni  tremble  at  tall  bun  I 

The  nrotd  ikal!  light  upon  tbr  boaaled  pomn, 

And  vaile  them,  a*  Iby  avord  haa  wasted  001*. 

Tla  than  OmnipotcnDD  bit  law  ftilSIa, 

And  yengwincs  cucutoa  what  Jtudoo  wUla.** 

firigg  t  BlUt,  PMIait^iB,  IHI,  p.  St. 
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many  subjects  witli  regard  to  which,  at  present,  be  bad  but 
slight  information,  or  none  at  all. 

A  gentleman  of  Virginia  writes  that  be  had  often  beard 
the  praises  of  Addison  Alexander  sounded  by  a  very  lovely 
young  female  relative  of  his,  who  bad  "left  no  common 
picture  "  in  the  mind  of  her  listener  "  of  a  young  prodigy  of 
intellect  and  scholarship."  This  gentleman,  on  going  to 
Princeton  as  a  student  of  the  college,  found  that  the  picture 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  fair  kinswoman  was  not  overdrawn.  He 
says,  "  I  was  very  naturally  led  to  visit  at  bis  father's ;  and, 
besides  the  pleasant,  gentle  welcome  which  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander  always  gave  one  coming  from  his  native  place,  I 
always  felt  when  I  saw  that  bright,  genial,  sincere-looking 
face  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  on  which  the  roses  of  youth  bad  not 
yet  entirely  faded,  and  heard  her  talk  in  her  kind,  earnest 
manner,  that  I  was  in  some  measure  back  again  in  Virginia. 
But  Addison  was  very  much  of  a  recluse,  and  I  was  pressed 
with  college  studies,  and  I  did  not  make  up  much  acquaintance 
with  him  during  that  period ;  though  my  appointment  along 
with  him  on  a  very  important  special  committee,  which,  for 
some  time,  had  frequent  sessions,  brought  me  at  that  time 
into  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  him.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, impressed  me  then,  as  I  believe  it  has  universally  im- 
pressed people  in  regard  to  him,  I  mean  the  unpretending 
simplicity  of  his  character.  Nobody  could  have  seen  in  him 
the  exhibition  of  any  consciousness  of  his  extraordinary  superi- 
ority, and  so  it  was  always  in  ray  observation  of  him." 

This  must  have  been  either  during  or  just  after  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's own  connexion  with  the  college  as  a  student.  I  think 
it  not  unlikely  it  was  in  1827  or  '28,  when  he  was  a  resident- 
graduate  in  the  town  and  before  he  became  connected  with 
Mr,  Patton  and  Edgehill. 

There  are  bat  few  incidents  relating  to  this  transition- 
period  between  his  life  as  a  college  student  and  ,his  life  as  an 
usher  or  schoolmaster.  "  Some  years  after  graduating,"  writes 
Mr.  Campbell,  "  I  happened  to  pass  a  week  or  two  at  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander's,  in  Princeton,    I  observed  that 
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Addison  did  not  eat  with  the  family,  but  afler  them  and  hj 
himBel£  He  glided  into  the  diDing-room  vltb  noiseless  adroit* 
sees,  bis  singularity  in  this  particular  being  apparently  ao- 
qniesced  in  by  the  family  withoat  comment.  The  presence  of 
visitors  or  company  in  the  house,  as  a  general  rule,  he  appeared 
to  ignore."  This  he  attributed  to  an  extreme  constitutional 
diffidence  and  reserve.  "  In  general  he  was,  at  this  time, 
remarkably  taciturn,  without  being  at  all  morose.  He  was 
'  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak,'  Yet  no  one  took  more 
pleasure  in  conversation  than  he,  only  he  confined  it  to  a  very 
few."  During  this  sojourn  of  Mr.  Campbell's  at  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's house,  ho  occupied  the  same  room  with  Addison,  and 
the  two  sometimes  lay  awake  talking  till  a  late  hour.  "His 
pent-up  thoughts,  wIk'ii  they  found  vent,  flowed  in  a  strong 
current.  In  the  upstairs  room,  where  we  slept,  he  had  his 
manuscripts  arranged  on  the  fioor  around  the  room,  along  the 
washboard,  where  he  could  readily  lay  his  hand  on  any  one 
that  he  wanted.  He  was  at  this  time  writing  for  a  paper 
published  in  Princeton.  I  remember  reading  a  hiimorons 
account  of  Commencement-day,  at  Priuceton,  in  which  Addi> 
son,  who  spoke  to  so  few  persons,  seemed  to  know  not  only 
what  the  country  people,  who  were  present  on  that  occasion, 
talked  about,  but  also  how  they  talked."  * 

It  is  with  lively  pleasure  that  I  now  have  recourse  to  the 
memory  and  kindness  of  Professor  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  of 
Trenton,  formerly  of  the  Edgebill  school.  "  From  the  year 
1826  down  to  the  date  of  Addison's  death,"  writes  Dr.  Hart, 
"  no  student  I  suppose  ever  came  to  Princeton,  without  hav- 
ing his  imagination  excited  by  stories  bordering  upon  the  mar- 
vell6us,  in  regard  to  the  prodigious  learning  and  the  mental 
endowments  of  the  studious  recluse  who  wan  seldom  seen,  but 
who  was  known  to  dwell  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Theological  Seminary."  He  well  remembers  "the  impres- 
sion this  intellectual  giant  made  upon  my  own  youthful  imag- 
ination.   The  traditions  of  the  town  in  regard  to  him,  and 

■  This  U  la  eiacC  ducription  of  the  letters  of  Job  Raw,  In  tbe  Fktrlot, 
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the  occasional  glimpses  I  had  of  him,  gave  me  my  first  idea 
of  y^/iiii.<,  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  my  in- 
tercoarse  with  him  in  later  years^  which  at  times  was  entirely 
free  and  familiar,  that  first  impies^on  was  only  confirmed  and 
deepened.  No  man  that  I  have  ever  met  filled  so  entirely  my 
conception  of  mental  greatness  of  the  Tery  highest  order." 

The  first  actual  evidence  of  Addison^s  abilities  that  came 
under  Professor  Ilart^s  notice  was  in  the  formation  of  the  Phi- 
lological* Society  in  the  college,  in  the  year  1S28.  Professor 
Patton,  who  then  occupied  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in 
the  college,  and  who  was  a  great  enthusiast  in  his  department, 
it  seems  endeavoured  to  infuse  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
into  the  young  men  under  his  instruction.  ^  For  this  purpose 
he  called  Addison  to  his  special  assistance,  and  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  Philological  Society  was  formed,  and  Professor  Pat- 
ton  generously  placed  upon  its  shelves  for  the  free  use  of  the 
members  the  entire  contents  of  his  private  library,  which  was 
particularly  rich  in  rare  and  costly  works  on  philological  sci- 
ence. One  part  of  the  plan  was  to  have  stated  meetings,  at 
which  papers  were  to  be  read  on  various  subjects."  The  first 
paper  that  was  read,  and  the  only  one  of  which  he  had  any 
distinct  recollection,  was  by  Addison.  **  From  his  reputed 
antecedents  I  expected  to  hear  an  essay,  learned  indeed  and 
able,  but  dry  and  abstruse,  on  some  nice  point  of  philological 
inquiry.  Instead  of  that,  we  were  treated  to  a  discourse  on 
the  duty  of  stud\nng  our  own  English  classics,  dwelling  with 
particular  emphasis,  I  recollect,  upon  the  noble  diction  and 
the  gorgeous  imagery  of  Edmund  Burke ;  and,  as  I  listened 
to  the  rich  racy  English  of  his  own  glowing  periods,  and  no- 
ticed the  peculiar  Addisonian  grace  and  elegance  which  marked 
the  youthful  composition,  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  not 
accidental,  but  by  some  mysterious  prescience,  that  he  had 
been  named  Joseph  Addison."    He  remembers  at  all  events, 

•  This  if)  Professor  Hart's  name  for  it    If  there  were  not  two  aodeties  of 
like  name,  this  was  called  the  Philologian. 
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that  it  was  a  coiddioq  remark  among  the  students,  after  hear* 
ing  that  essay,  that  Addison  Alexander  was  veil  named. 
"Such  was  the  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  the  yonthful 
performance.  I  dare  say  there  are  scores  of  others  still  living 
who  would  testify  to  the  same  effect  having  been  produced  on 
them." 

This  love  of  the  beet  English  classics  for  their  own  sake, 
and  not  at  all  because  other  people  admired  them,  was  always 
a  marked  trait  in  Mr.  Alexander's  intellectnal  character. 
Johnson,  Swift,  Steele,  and  Addison  were  in  his  youthful 
&ncy  almost  worthy  to  be  rivals  of  Sir  William  Jones  him- 
-self  in  the  estimation  of  scholars  and  men  of  taste.  What 
struck  him  in  Johnson  was  not  idiomatic  elegance,  as  in  the 
channing  essayist  and  critic  of  the  Spectator,  but  Herculean 
sense,  knowledge,  and  energy,  and  musical  cadence.  Burke, 
and  the  whole  school  of  fresh  original  writers  who  overlapped 
or  succeeded  the  age  of  Sir  Joshaa  Geynolda  and  Garriok, 
filled  him  afterwards  with  a  sense  of  new  and  increasing 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  that  Cicero  of  the  English  pulpit,  the 
incomparable  Robert  Hall.  As  1o  Burke,  he  was  in  his 
esteem  more  than  a  second  Johnson,  with  a  magnificence  of 
bis  own,  and  without  Johnson's  faults.  It  was  just  like  the 
writer  of  the  essay  here  noticed  to  defeat  the  expectations  of 
those  who  looked  for  an  abstruse  philological  disquisition 
from  the  yonng  linguist.  He  rejoiced  at  every  chance  of 
thus  bafSing  curiosity. 

It  cannot  now  be  known  when  Addison  first  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  public  press,  but  probably  when  he  was  at 
school  with  Mr.  Baird.  We  know  that  ho  used  to  print  news- 
papers with  a  pen  at  that  time.  A  paper  was  published  in 
Princeton  called  the  New  Jersey  Patriot.  In  less  than  three 
months  after  leaving  college,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  con- 
tributed to  that  paper  an  article  of  two  columns  and  a  half  on 
Persian  poetry,  which  attracted  attention,  and  was  especially 
commended  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  an  editorial  article 
of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared.  He  wrote  daring  the  en- 
suing winter  some  caostio  political  squibs  over  the  signature 
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of  "  Tho  Jesuit,"  in  reference  to  the  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator  for  New  Jersey,  which  had  just  taken  place  and 
caused  great  excitement  in  the  state. 

In  the  following  summer  the  Patriot  ceased  to  be  a  politi- 
cal paper,  was  enlarged  and  placed  by  its  proprietor  under 
the  editorial  charge  of  Mr.  Alexander  and  one  of  his  brothers. 
This  position  afforded  full  scope  for  his  prolific  pen.  In  addi-  ^ 
tion  to  editorial  matter  and  current  news,  he  almost  covered 
the  broad  sheet  with  essays,  poems,  tales,  and  communications, 
to  which  various  signatures  were  attached. 

It  was  at  this  time  and  at  this  early  age  that  some  of  the 
articles  at  a  later  day  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Magazine  appeared,  such  as  "  The  Fall  of  Ispahan,"  "  Greece 
in  1827,"  and  "The  Tears  of  Esau."  He  wrote  for  this  paper 
a  tale  called  "  The  Quaker  Settlement,"  of  which  I  can  dis- 
cover no  vestige.  He  wrote  also  a  tale  called  "  The  Jewess 
of  Damascus." 

The  Patriot  soon  ceased  for  want  of  patronage.* 

About  this  time  a  literary  weekly  paper  known  as  the 
Souvenir  had  a  short  existence  in  Philadelphia.  The  editor 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  Essay,  Poem,  Tale,  and  Biography. 
Addison  went  in  for  all  of  them,  and  on  the  sealed  envelope 
identifying  the  author,  placed  the  name  of  "  Horace  Seaford, 
care  of  J.  A.  A.,"  &c.  The  publisher  not  finding  it  convenient 
to  pay  the  prizes  offered,  announced  that  he  would  give  a  cer- 
tain number  of  copies  of  his  paper  to  the  successful  writer ; 
and  on  the  opening  of  the  seals,  Addison  was  inundated  with 


*  During  the  dajs  that  the  Patriot  was  at  the  height  of  its  circulation,  a  pro- 
tracted controversy,  occupying  column  upon  column,  in  weekly  instalments, 
was  carried  on  in  successive  numbers  of  that  journal,  on  the  vexed  subject  of 
Dancing.  The  contending  writers  were  a  leading  clergyman  and  a  distinguished 
layman.  After  the  matter  had  gone  to  great  lengths,  and  the  readers  of  the 
paper  were  becoming  excessively  weary  of  the  conflict  and  of  the  topic  that  had 
provoked  it,  Addison,  who  was  then  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Patriot,  brought 
the  matter  to  a  sudden  close  with  the  characteristic  remark  in  large  type,  that 
"  he  presumed  the  spirit  of  St.  Vitus  himself  must  be  satisfied  by  this  Umewith 
what  had  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.*' 
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copies  of  the  paper  addressed  to  "  Horace  Seaford,  care  of 
J.  A.  A" 

I  am  BO  fortunate  aa  to  be  able  to  give  some  extracts  from 
tbe  article  on  "The  Persian  Poets."  It  is  signed  "AIL"  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  written  by  a  yonth  of  little 
more  than  seventeen,  and  who  was  generally  supposed  to  know 
nothing  of  oriental  literature  at  first  hand.  How  erroneous 
this  conception  was,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark. 

After  touching  upon  the  wide  difierence  in  nature  and  de< 
gree  between  the  inflnenuea  that  tend  to  promote  works  of 
science,  and  the  circumstances  which  foster  works  of  imagina- 
tion and  taste,  he  affirms  that  no  country  has  abounded  in  the 
latter  more  remarkably  than  Persia.  She  has  not  indeed,  he 
admits,  afforded  to  her  sons  those  artificial  aids  which  consti- 
tute the  apparatus  of  the  western  scholar,  hut  on  the  other 
hand,  he  urges,  she  has  richly  furnished  them  with  all  that 
tends  to  developc  the  latent  elements  of  poetic  talent,  and 
raise  them  to  maturity.  "  It  has  been  justly  observed,"  he 
continues,  "that  the  Affe  of  Poetry  lies  midway  between  bar- 
barism and  complete  refinement.  It  is  neither  to  freedom 
from  all  mental  discipline  and  application,  nor  to  the  immen- 
sity of  public  libraries,  or  to  the  ease  and  excellence  of  public 
instruction,  that  the  poet  owes  his  inspiration.  It  is  neither 
among  the  restraints  of  elegant  society,  nor  the  wild  excesses 
of  savage  life,  that  the  muses  work  their  wonders.  It  is  rather 
among  scenes  where  the  revolting  harshness  of  unsubdued 
ferocity  has  been  removed,  but  the  gloss  of  excessive  refine- 
ment baa  not  yet  neutralized  the  energies  of  genius — where 
nature  herself  wears  a  poetic  garb,  and  the  manners  of  men 
are  modelled  after  her.  There  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  not  a 
shy  and  haughty  power,  inhabiting  the  retirements  of  the 
learned,  and  looking  on  the  multitude  only  to  despise  them, 
but  a  gentler  influence,  which  though  it  bends  in  the  exercise 
of  its  power  to  the  lowest  iotellects,  gives  them  elevation, 
■  while  it  loses  none  itself;  like  the  Peris  of  Persian  romance, 
which  feed  on  the  flowers  and  perfumes  of  earth,  thoagh  they 
dwell  in  the  regions  of  the  air." 
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How  far  this  description  may  be  applied  to  Persia,  he  pro- 
poses to  determine  by  an  unerring  test  as  he  thinks,  in  litera- 
ture as  in  morals,  by  the  degree  of  privilege  and  opportunity 
enjoyed.  This  he  does  by  considering  the  advantages  which 
she  has  afforded  to  her  poets.  After  speaking  of  the  fertility 
of  fancy  to  which  must  be  ascribed  the  hyperbolic  tendency 
60  visible  in  the  style  and  conceptions  of  their  authors,  he 
proceeds  to  restrict  hb  review  to  their  exclusive  advantages, 
which  have  aided  the  natural  powers  of  the  poet ;  and  these 
he  proposes  to  consider  without  regard  to  intellectual  endow- 
ments. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  of  this  point  there  occurs 
the  following  passage : 

'^The  genius  of  the  Persian  was  never  compelled  to  struggle  vfith 
disadvantages  of  geographical  position — to  borrow  his  ideas  of  verdure 
upon  earth  and  cloudless  serenity  in  the  skies,  from  the  writings  of  an- 
other age  and  nation — to  outrage  the  sensibilities  of  his  auditors  or 
readers  by  si'iging  the  praises  of  perpetual  spring  amidst  the  horrors  of 
Arctic  winter,  by  planting  roses  beneath  the  avalanche,  and  rearing 
bowers  on  the  shores  of  a  frozen  sea.  His  eyes  were  opened  on  scenes 
where  the  loftiest  flights  of  his  imagination  were  matched  by  the  glo- 
ries of  the  world  around  him— where  his  boldest  pictures  of  the  raigesty 
of  nature  were  but  copies  of  the  mountains  which  he  climbed  in  infancy, 
and  his  most  luxuriant  descriptions  of  fairy  scenery  were  drawn  from 
the  realities  of  his  native  valleys. 

"In  perfect  accordance  with  the  face  of  nature  were  the  manners  of 
the  people.  In  the  character  and  customs  of  most  Mohammedan  na- 
tions, but  especially  the  Persians,  there  ever  has  been  and  still  may  bo 
observed  that  rich  peculiarity  so  exclusively  appropriated  by  the  people 
of  the  East,  as  to  have  acquired  almost  universally  the  name  of  Oriental, 
It  is  the  same  poetic  cast  of  manners  portrayed  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, that  picturesque  simplicity  of  language,  that  figurative  express- 
iveness of  action,  which  is  so  interesting  to  every  cultivated  mind  from 
the  power  of  association ;  whether  it  occur  in  the  record  of  eternal 
truth  or  in  the  trivial  page  of  Asiatic  fiction.  The  very  dress,  food, 
and  colloquial  phrases  of  the  East  are  objects  of  lively  interest,  from 
their  poetic  character  and  their  correspondence  with  the  pictures  in 
that  book,  whose  sacred  precepts  and  sublime  descriptions  fell  so  early 
and  BO  often  on  the  unconscious  ear  of  infancy  that  we  cannot  trace 
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their  introdaction  to  tlie  mind,  hat  retain  them  like  the  shadowy  image 
of  a  half-forgotten  dream.  It  ia  tliis  early  familiarity  with  the  Bihlo, 
that  oanses  tlie  imagination  (thongh  schooled  enil  chastened  by  the 
nicest  art  and  sabjeoted  to  the  control  of  the  sonndest  nnderstaniling) 
to  yield  witliont  reaistanco  to  tlie  spell  thrown  over  it  by  the  witchery 
of  oriental  romance.  We  may  cling  to  the  familiar  state  of  things 
around  ds,  or  ihrink  from  the  thought  of  transition  to  another.  Bat 
while  we  retwii  oar  earlj  impresBiona  of  camels,  cararans,  and  deserti 
— of  dwelling  in  tents,  and  sleeping  on  honsetopa,  we  mngt  feel  that 
these  are  the  modes  of  life  moat  congenial  to  the  poet,  and  the  aoenes 
moat  anaceptible  of  poetic  delineation." 

It  was  in  snob  a  sitnation,  he  goes  on  to  Bay,  that  the  Per- 
sian poet  andertook  the  task  of  perpetuating  the  history  of  his 
native  land  by  the  power  of  immortal  verse;  and  there  could 
not  be  a  subject  more  fitted,  as  he  coDceives,  for  the  wildest 
flights  of  the  moat  exuberant  fancy.  "  The  historical  legends 
of  ancient  Irin,  wbicli  survived  the  Arab  conquest  and  are 
still  fondly  cherished  by  the  modern  inhabitants,  are  full  of 
appropriate  tliemes  for  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the  muse.  Songs 
of  chivalry  and  love,  which  arc  often  thought  peculiar  to  the 
European  bard,  have  ever  been  favourites  with  the  populace 
of  Persia;  and  no  troubadour  or  minstrel  of  the  west  ever 
tnned  his  harp  for  the  recital  of  exploits  more  wild  and  daring 
than  those  of  Firdusi'a  heroes."  Nor  are  their  characters,  iu 
bis  opinion,  entirely  void  of  that  species  of  icfiaement  which 
was  the  glory  of  the  European  knight  in  the  golden  age  of 
chivalry,  and  which  so  strongly  distinguished  him  from  the 
rude  and  bloody  warriors  of  other  lands  and  eras.  "  So  mnch 
nearer  indeed,"  he  protests,  "  does  the  modern  knight  approach 
to  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  East  than  to  the  huge  but  childish 
characters  in  Homer,  that  we  can  scarcely  help  concluding, 
tbat  between  the  former  there  exists  a  natural  affinity,  while 
the  latter  are  of  s  diflerent  race."  The  attachment  of  the  Pei^ 
slans  to  the  memory  of  those  primeval  warriors  ho  thinks  is 
strongly  evinced  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  have  pre- 
served the  fragments  of  their  early  histoiy.  "  Though  the 
triumphant  Khali^  with  his  Arab  troops  had  introduced  tho 
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Koran,  and  converted  every  fire-temple  to  a  mosqae — though 
the  religion  and  the  laws  of  Mohammed  were  universally  dif- 
fused, the  vanquished,  while  they  adopted  both,  retained  their 
national  affections.  While  they  heard  with  indifference  the  tri- 
umph of  Omar  and  Othm  an  over  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
they  cherished  the  recollection  of  their  native  conquerors ; 
and  while  the  Arab  bard  found  little  in  the  character  or 
actions  of  the  prophet  and  his  successors  to  be  the  subject  of 
poetical  embellishment,  the  exploits  of  Zab  and  Mustam  fur- 
nished an  exhaustless  theme  to  the  minstrelsy  of  Persia." 

But  the  most  remarkable  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  bards 
of  Persia,  he  believes,  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the 
rich  and  romantic  mythology  peculiar  to  that  land  of  poets. 
"It  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  the 
inflexible  spirit  and  uncompromising  bigotry  of  Islam  should 
have  allowed  itself  to  be  entwined  v/ith  so  wild  a  relic  of 
ancient  Paganism.  Though  the  sacred  cross  was  trodden, 
with  the  crown  of  Constantine,  beneath  the  foot  of  the  Moslem 
— though  every  remnant  of  Arab  idolatry  was  exterminated 
by  the  unsparing  zeal  of  the  prophet  and  his  Khalifs — 
though  the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  upon  every  altar, 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  mythology  of 
Ivkn  was  too  elastic  to  be  trodden  down,  too  ethereal  for  an- 
nihilation. The  mind  of  the  Persian  seems  constnicted  for 
the  reception  of  poetic  images  and  the  enjoyment  of  romantic 
fiction;  so  that  although,  when  the  alternative  of  'Death, 
Tribute,  or  the  Koran '  was  presented  to  the  vanquished, 
with  wonted  flexibility  they  preferred  the  latter,  yet  the 
fanciful  dreams  of  the  Gebr  poets  and  the  beautiful  supersti- 
tions of  the  Gebr  populace  were  not  forgotten  —  they  were 
blended  with  their  imaginative  efforts.  They  were  strangely 
intermixed  with  their  devotions ;  a  paradoxical  alliance  was 
formed  between  these  dreams  of  fairy-land  and  the  dogmas  of 
the  Koran.  The  holiest  saint  could  subscribe  to  both,  and 
the  devoutesfc  Shiah,  who  five  times  a  day  repeated  the  solemn 
profession,  *  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
I'rophet,'  in  the  midst  of  his  genuflexions  could  tremble  at 
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the  power  of  in  align  ant  genii  and  listen  for  the  waving  of  the 
Peri*s  pinion  in  the  breeze.  Nor  is  the  Persian's  preference 
of  his  own  mythology  surprising  or  absurd.  Apart  from 
national  and  habitual  feeling,  it  poBaessea  a  charm  peculiar 
and  delightful.  The  imagination  of  the  Arab  is  teeming  and 
almost  uncontrollable.  But  its  only  flashes  are  flashes  of 
lightning,  and  its  flights  are  the  flights  of  an  eagle  among 
storms  and  tempests.  The  fancy  of  the  Persian  is  more 
delicately  formed.  Its  creations  are  less  bold  and  vigorous, 
but  far  more  airy  and  enchanting ;  and  we  can  scarcely  won- 
der that  the  gross  delights  of  the  Prophet's  Paradise  should 
have  been  despised  for  the  charms  of  Gebr's  Elysium.*'  What 
follows-  will  shock  some  readers.  His  fancy  had  been  per- 
haps too  much  wrought  upon  when  a  child  by  the  stories  of 
the  Arabs,  and  more  recently  by  the  fervid  descriptions  of  the 
Koran.  There  are  some,  however  who  may  agree  with  the 
bold  youog  critic  "  But  this  is  not  alL  The  most  fastidious 
taste,  on  a  fair  comparison  of  this  mythology  with  the  orations 
of  classic  genius  or  Grecian  superstition,  cannot  hesitate  in  a 
preference  of  the  former.  There  is,  in  the  fantastic  theology 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  coldness  and  a  coarseness,  which 
even  the  fire  of  Homer  could  scarce  animate,  and  the  delicacy 
of  Virgil  could  not  wholly  refine.  The  incongruous  mixture 
of  human  and  superhuman  attributes,  and  the  inconceivable 
vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  their  immortals,  united  with  the 
disgusting  excesses  of  human  vice,  and  the  ridiculous  extremes 
of  human  folly,  by  which  they  are  so  often  distinguished, 
render  the  Olympus  or  the  Pantheon  a  poor  field  for  the 
wanderings  of  genius  —  how  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
Jinnislan  of  Persia!  with  the  shadowy  possessors  of  that 
imaginary  region,  the  Peris  and  the  Dives,  those  good  and 
evil  beings  who  fill  the  intermediate  space  in  the  scale  of 
animated  nature  between  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and  the 
inhabitaotB  of  heaven  I  These  beings  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  originals  of  the  Jhirp  and  giant  of  European  taste — 
possessed  of  bodies,  but  bodies  formed  of  the  element  of  fire, 
powerful  bat  not  almighty,  intelligent  but  not  omniscient ; 
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the  Peris,  pore  but  not  impeccable ;  the  Dires,  mfal  but  not 
witbout  hope,  engaged  in  mntnal  war,  but  not  npon  earth, 
neither  dwelling  among  men,  nor  entirely  remoTed  from  par- 
ticipating in  his  fortunes ;  sometimes  courting  his  assistance, 
and  often  guiding  his  steps  and  directing  his  destiny ;  beings 
like  these  may  well  be  made  the  subject  of  poetical  romance. 
Tbey  are  precisely  the  species  of  intermediate  intelligences, 
which  might  be  made  the  machinery  of  an  epic  poem,  and 
possess  this  twofold  advantage  over  the  creations  of  classic 
mythology,  that  while  they  are  far  more  pure,  ethereal,  and 
poetical,  more  like  the  phantasms  of  a  "  poet's  phrensy,''  they 
are  still  subjected  to  a  paramount  authority,  and  not  like  the 
gods  of  Homer,  clothed  in  the  vileness  of  mortality,  and  then 
disgraced  by  the  sceptre  of  the  universe.  Their  existence  and 
character  were  wholly  poetical.  They  were  unconnected  with 
religious  (aith,  so  that  the  wildest  fictions  respecting  them  de- 
tracted nothing  from  the  Gebr's  reverence  to  the  Deity. 

"  Surrounded,  then,  by  the  most  impressive  and  enchanting 
, scenes  of  nature ;  by  boundless  deserts  and  cultivated  plains; 
by  frowning  cliffs  and  verdant  valleys ;  beneath  a  sky  which 
was  never  clouded,  and  among  a  people  who  *  lisped  in  num- 
bers,' the  Persian  poet  sang  of  the  most  chivalrous  exploits 
of  ancient  heroism,  the  most  romantic  fictions  of  a  beautiful 
mythology.  In  such  a  situation  what  might  we  not  expect  ? 
If  anything  more  can  be  conceived,  as  requisite  to  complete 
the  picture  of  the  Poet^  Paradise^  it  is  that  which  we  have 
already  seen  abundantly  supplied  in  the  munificent  patronage 
of  the  great  and  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  populace. 
The  inferior  bards  of  other  lands  may  plead  with  justice  the 
insalubrity  of  climate,  the  ruggedncss  of  nature's  works  around 
them,  the  mdeness  of  their  countrymen,  the  want  of  encour- 
iigement,  and  the  absence  of  applause ;  but  when  the  clas- 
sics of  the  land  tJf  poets  shall  be  subjected  to  the  impartial 
►cnitiny  of  Western  taste,  deficiency  of  genius  alone  can  be 
the  apology  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  precincts  of  Parnassus,  and  to  have  drawn  their  first  breath 
in  an  atmosphere  of  poetry." 
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It  will  probably  be  agreed  that  this  was  "  a  right  master- 
ful "  effort  for  a  lad  of  not  over  the  age  at  which  many  go  to 
college.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  this  produc- 
tion, like  many  others  of  the  same  hand  had  been  composed 
at  an  earlier  period  and  laid  aside  for  future  use.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  certainty.  We  know,  however,  that  the  writer 
who  here  subscribes  himself  "Ali"  was  as  careless  of  the 
fate  of  such  accidental  effusions  as  the  ostrich  of  her  eggs 
which  she  deposits  in  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Addison  Alex- 
ander in  ailer  life  adhered  in  full  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  remarkable  juvenile  critique,  nor  is  it  outside  the  limits 
of  conjecture  to  surmise  that  the  opinions  are  in  some  respects 
as  imaginary  as  the  signature.  While  it  is  true  that  no  man 
was  more  volatile  than  he  in  many  of  his  personal  tastes  and 
preferences,  being  full  of  unaccountable  caprices,  it  is  also 
true  that  he  loved  to  wear  a  literary  mask,  and  to  mystify  his 
readers  in  every  ingenious  manner  possible.  It  was  also  well 
known  that  he  was  fond  of  espousing  sentiments  which  were 
at  once  novel  and  hard  to  defend.  Thus  his  depreciation 
of  the  characters  of  Homer  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Firdusi,  and  his  sallies  at  the  expense  of  the  Olympian  divini- 
ties as  contrasted  with  the  fabulous  creations  of  the  Jinnistan^ 
may  or  may  not  be  genuine.  He  may  have  been  carried 
along  impetuously  (as  was  his  wont)  by  the  heat  of  his  youth- 
ful admiration  (which  was  unquestionably  intense)  of  the 
Persian  poets,  even  to  the  disparagement  of  poets  the  most 
illustrious  of  other  countries ;  or,  which  is  almost  equally 
agreeable  to  what  is  known  of  his  whimsical  humours,  he  may 
have  been  merely  actuated  by  a  wish  to  puzzle  the  literati  of 
Princeton,  and  to  excite  a  hubbub  among  the  cultivated 
readers  of  "  The  Patriot."  There  is  good  evidence  in  the 
piece  itself  that  the  writer  sought  for  some  purpose  or  other 
to  conceal  his  hand.  It  is  not  written  in  his  usual  style  ;  at 
least  not  as  a  whole.  There  is  in  some  of  these  balanced  sen- 
tences an  evident  and  exquisite  imitation  of  the  great  literary 
dictator  of  the  previous  century.     No  one  who  is  at  all 
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to  the  literatures  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  Greeks,  which  is  here  spoken  of  with  a  dash  of 
contempt,  was  aflerwfvrds  and  soon  to  beL-ome  the  theatre  oa 
which,  after  the  sacred  t^t  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
he  employed  his  best  powers  through  life.  Yet  he  never 
ceased  to  go  for  an  occasional  solace  and  entertainment  to  the 
tales  of  the  Arabs  and  the  sweet  numbers  of  Persia.  One  of 
my  earliest  recollections  of  him  is  that  he  tangbt  me  a 
Persian  song  (which  I  have  not  yet  forgotten),  and  that 
lie  used  to  read  me  wonderful  legends  and  fabulous  and 
romantic  stories  from  certain  ancient  rolls  iDBcribed  with 
characters  which  I  subEeqacntly  learned  were  Arabic.  I  also 
well  remember  reading  for  hoars  at  a  time  in  his  study  and 
under  his  approving  eye  {and  that  Any  after  day  till  I  finished 
the  volumes),  from  tlie  pages  of  the  "  Green  Book,"  as  we 
both  loved  to  call  it ;  which  was  nothing  less  tlian  Lane's 
larger  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  with  English  notes, 
with  the  golden  Ehields  and  Moorish  spears  on  the  back,  and 
the  superb  illufit  rat  ions  on  the  inside.  The  impression  made 
upon  my  boyish  imagination  by  the  dark  features  and  spread- 
ing wings  of  the  Jinn  drawn  in  the  broad  margin,  will  never 
be  effaced.  But  when  the  ruddy  scholar  placed  me  in  a 
comer  of  his  cane  settee,  and  regaled  me  with  recitations, 
songs,  tales,  descriptions,  and  dialogues  of  his  own,  I  recog- 
nized in  him  a  being  possessing  powers  not  nnlike  those  of 
"Sulliman  tlie  son  of  Daoud,"  who  could  command  the  genii 
and  the  Afrik  at  pleasure ;  for  no  captivation  was  ever  more 
complete  or  genuine  than  that  under  which  he  held  mo  when- 
ever he  chose  to  do  so,  a  willing  prisoner. 

But  the  Patiiot  during  the  time  be  contributed  for  it,  or 
rather,  as  I  might  almost  say,  wrote  it,  contained  very  dif- 
ferent material  from  that  of  which  a  specimen  or  sample  has 
just  been  given.  The  number  before  me  (vol  iL  No.  59)  is 
dated  September  29,  1827,  and  bears  this  title :  "  New-Jersey 
Patriot,  Princeton.  Printed  and  published  by  D.  A.  Borren- 
Btein."  Underneath  this  saperscription  is  the  motto,  "  Tbe 
Safety  of  the  People  is  tbe  Supreme  Law."     It  ia  a  quarto 
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addressed  to  George  Johnstone,  Esq. — a  friend  and  patron  of 
the  poet  "  The  Exile  of  Scio,"  which  follows,  and  purports  to 
be  from  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  exhibits  strong  eigns 
of  the  same  authorship.  My  conviction  is  that  Mr,  Alexander 
bad  previonsly  written  it  and  contributed  it  to  the  Magazine, 
with  which  he  was  certainly  in  communication ;  as  another 
romantic  and  descriptive  piece  in  this  paper  is  nndonbtcdly 
by  the  editor. 

The  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  which  figures  on  the  same 
page  is  believed  to  be  genuine.  Two  pieces,  one  on  "  Visita- 
tion of  Schools,"  from  "an  American  Journal,"  and  one  on 
Archimedes,  fill  np  the  side.  The  inside  is  taken  up  with 
Princeton  matters  and  domestic  news.  In  the  middle  of  the 
page,  however,  are  two  editorials,  one  of  which  is  in  the  usual 
serions  style  of  Mr.  AlesHuder,  much  affected  in  this  instance, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  Johnsonese  swell.  I  give  a  part 
of  it,  aa  it  affords  us  a  transient  glimpse  of  the  Princeton  Com- 
mencement. There  is  a  full  account  of  the  exercises,  in  an- 
other column  of  the  same  issue.  The  annual  oration  before  the 
American  Whig  and  Cliosophic  Societies  in  joint-meeting  was 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  presence  of  an  unu- 
sually large  and  respectable  audience.  The  annual  exhibition 
of  undergraduates  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  25th.  This 
was  exactly  a  year  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Alexander's  own 
graduation,  ao  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  take  the  master's 
degree.  The  Alumni  Association  of  Nassau  Ilall  held  its  first 
annual  meeting  in  the  college  chapel  on  the  morning  of  Com- 
mencement. A  letter  was  read  from  his  Excellency  James 
Madison,  President  of  the  Association,  expressing  his  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  college,  and  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,  that  "  it  is  expedient 
that  a  history  of  Nassau  Hall  be  prepared  for  publication,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  association  be  requested  to  furnish 
during  the  ensuing  year  such  biographical  notices  of  the  Alum- 
ni, as  in  their  opinion  will  be  useful  to  the  college  and  inter- 
esting to  the  public."     Also,  "that  all  such  bi<^p«phical 
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notices  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  J.  Addison  Alexander,  of 
Princeton." 

This  history,  if  ever  entered  upon  by  the  young  stadent, 
was,  it  is  believed,  never  carried  out.*  These  pleasant  assem- 
blages of  the  Alumni  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Princeton  Commencement  ever  since  the  meet- 
ing of  which  record  is  here  made. 

The  editorial  article  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
begins  thus :  "  We  are  gratified  to  state  that  the  number  of 
persons  attracted  to  Princeton  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  annual 
Commencement,  during  the  present  week,  was  unusually  large. 

*  The  following  names  comprised  the  officers  of  the  aesociation  at  the  time 

referred  to  above : 

President. 

James  Madison  of  Virginia. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Aaron  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  William  Gaston  of  North  Carolina, 

Richard  Stockton        "  John  Henry  Hobart  of  New  York, 

Andrew  Kirkpatrick  **  Henry  W.  Edwards  of  Connecticut 

Ashbel  Green  ** 

Treasurer. 

Samuel  Bayard  of  New  Jersey. 

Secretary. 
John  Maclean  of  New  Jersey. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Professor  Maclean,  Samuel  T.  Bayard,  Esq.  and  Mr.  William  C.  Alexander. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  also  to  know  that  the  members  of  the  Execu* 
tive  Conmiittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Bible  Society  at  this  time  were  :  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  Chief  Justice  Ewing,  General  Frelinghuysen,  Dr.  Miller,  the 
Rev.  George  S.  Woodhull,  James  S.  Green,  Esq.  and  Samuel  Bayard,  Esq. 

There  is  still  another  item  which  may  have  an  interest  for  practical  men. 
The  del^ates  to  the  Convention  for  the  promotion  of  Internal  Improvements^) 
assembled  on  the  26th  inst  at  the  hour  appointed,  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
Academy.  The  honourable  Richard  Stockton,  of  Somerset,  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent, and  the  honourable  William  Coxe,  of  Burlington,  Vice-President ;  John 
M.  Sherrerd,  Esq.  of  Warren,  Secretary,  and  Daniel  C.  Croxall,  Esq.  of  Hunter- 
don, Assistant  Secretary.  Delegates  were  present  from  eight  counties.  The 
business  discussed  was  of  considerable  importance,  but  we  have  no  room  for 
further  alluidon  to  it 
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A  larger  audience  has  seldom  been  witnessed  here  on  a  similar 
occasion,  than  that  which  occupied  the  church  on  Wednesday 
morning  and  the  preceding  night.  It  would  give  us  pleasure 
to  regard  this  as  an  indication  of  assuring  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  college."  And  after  some  very  strong  writing 
comes  this  sentence  of  unmistakable  Johnsonese :  '^  In  almost 
every  State,  public  means  of  instruction  are  maintained  by 
public  patronage,  and  are  esteemed  and  cherished  as  invalua- 
ble instruments  of  public  prosperity.  We  may  readily  imagine 
then  the  judgment  which  an  enlightened  people  in  an  age  of 
great  and  progressive  illumination,  will  be  prepared  to  pass 
upon  a  community  which  blindly  forgets  the  means  of  its  ex- 
isting greatness,  and  wilfully  rejects  the  only  means  of  future 
elevation." 

The  fourth  page  is  mainly  occupied  by  Foreign  News. 
This  department  of  the  paper  is  in  the  stately  Gazette  style  of 
the  same  columns  in  the  London  Times.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
genuine  extract  from  some  English  paper.  The  tidings  from 
Greece,  in  particular,  are  given  in  a  very  sonorous  and  spirited 
manner.  Hedshid  Pasha  had  turned  towards  the  interior. 
The  Constantinople  fleet  had  returned  a  second  time  to  Nava- 
rin,  leaving  four  Greek  brigs  under  Lord  Cochrane  to  blockade 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Tidings  also  had  arrived 
from  Napoli  that  some  Greeks  occupying  a  convent  bad  beaten 
and  driven  back  1500  Arabs  whom  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  ad- 
vanced against  them.  Four  hundred  of  the  Barbarians  had 
been  slain  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  where  the  descendants  of 
Leonid  as  had  prepared  an  ambush. 

The  last  piece  in  the  paper,  which  is  on  "  The  Sea,"  is  cer- 
tainly  by  some  writer  after  the  discovery  of  steam,  and  if  not 
already  appropriated,  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  young 
scholar  whose  pen  we  have  seen  to  have  been  so  busy  on  the 
first  page.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  vei*y  brief  and  yet 
very  exhaustive.  The  style  is  so  altered,  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nizable. That  very  summer  he  had  made  his  first  visit  to 
the  sea-shore,  having  gone  to  Long  Branch  with  his  parents. 
He  always  used  to  say  that  what  most  impressed  him  on  the 
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sea-beach  was  the  thought  that  he  was  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
continent. 

THE  SEA. 

** There  is  something  in  being  ndar  the  sea,  like  being  on  the  confines 
of  eternity.  It  is  a  now  element,  a  pure  abstraction.  The  mind  loves  to 
hover  on  that  which  is  endless  and  forever  the  same.  People  wonder 
at  a  steamboat,  the  invention  of  man,  managed  hy  man,  propelled  bj 
man,  that  makes  its  liquid  path  like  a  railway  through  the  sea.  I  won- 
der at  t!ie  sea  itself,  that  vast  Leviathan,  rolled  round  the  earth,  smiling 
in  its  sleep,  waked  into  fury,  fathomless,  boundless,  a  huge  world  of 
water-drops.  "Whence  is  it  ?  Whither  goes  it  ?  is  it  to  eternity  or 
nothing  ?  Strange,  ponderous  riddle  1  that  we  can  neither  penetrate 
nor  grasp  in  our  comprehension,  ebbing  and  flowing  like  human  life, 
and  swallowing  it  up  in  *  thy  remorseless  womb ' :  what  art  thou  ? — 
what  is  there  in  common  with  thy  life  and  ours  who  gaze  on  thee  ? — 
Blind,  deaf,  and  old,  thou  seest  not,  hearest  not,  understandest  not ; 
neither  do  we  understand,  who  behold  and  listen  to  thee  I  Great  as 
thou  art,  unconscious  of  thy  greatness,  unwieldy,  enormous,  prepos- 
terous, twin  sister  of  matter,  rest  in  thy  *  dark  unfathomed  cave  '  of 
mystery,  mocking  human  pride  and  weakness.  Still  it  is  given  to  the 
mind  of  man  to  wonder  at  thee,  to  confess  its  ignorance,  and  to  stand 
in  awe  of  thy  stupendous  might  and  majesty,  and  of  its  own  being 
that  can  question  thee."  * 

*  In  singular  contrast  with  this  successful  essay  in  the  sublime  style  is  a 
critique  that  appeared  in  another  issue  of  the  Patriot,  of  Shelley's  Poems; 
which  were  then  agitating  the  literary  world  of  Europe.  We  do  not  scruple  to 
make  a  few  extracts. 

•  •  •  "  The  particular  composition  of  Shelley's  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  review,  is  Prometheus  Unboundy  which  its  author  denominates  a  LyriccU 
Drama^  although,  as  its  author  observes,  it  has  neither  action  nor  dramatic 
dialogue.  It  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  that  writers  of  this  school  are  ex- 
ceedingly npt  to  miscall  and  misapply.  The  *  Prometheus  Unbound  *  maybe 
regarded  as  a  text-book  in  this  style  of  composition.  The  dramatis  personsB 
are  as  follows :  Prometheus  a  nuUe  nondescript,  being  neither  god  nor  man. 
Asia,  Pantbea,  and  lone,  female  non-descripts ;  Mercury  and  Apollo,  gods ; 
the  Furies,  and  a  Faun.  To  these  add  several  voices — as  the  voices  of  the 
mountains,  voices  of  the  air,  voices  of  the  whirlwinds,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
spirits,  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  moon,  of  the  earth,  of  the  human  mind,  of  the 
hours ;  who  all,  says  the  Reviewer,  attest  their  superhuman  nature,  by  singing 
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At  the  time  Mr.  Alexander  assumed  the  editorial  charge 

and  saying  things  which  no  human  being  can  comprehend.    As  a  specimen  of 
the  Lyrics,  take  the  following  speech  of  a  cloud : 

*I  silently  langh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  oat  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 
I  arise  and  onbaild  it  again.' 

And  the  following  song  by  tlie  spirits  of  the  human  mind  : 

*  Earth,  Air,  and  Lights 

And  the  spirit  of  Might, 
Wtdch  drives  the  stars  in  their  fiery  flight, 

And  Love,  thooght  and  breath. 

The  powers  that  quell  death. 
Wherever  we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath.* 

''In  imitation  of  this  wonderful  production,  I  once  projected  a  Lyrical 
drama  of  my  own,  which  I  entitled  *  Flibbertigibbet  in  Liquor.'  After  so  long 
a  preface,  it  may  be  unpardonable  to  insert  a  portion  of  the  first  scene.  I  shall 
do  so  however  at  all  hazards,  and  appeal  to  any  impartial  judge  whether  the 
imitation  even  approaches  to  caricature. 

SCENE    I. 

ENTER  TWO   SPIRITS. 
[Spirit  of  Turpentine  sings.} 

We  come !  we  come  I 
From  the  hidden  recess  of  a  puncheon  of  mm. 

Oar  fragrant  breatb, 

On  the  wings  of  death, 
Is  baOding  a  house  for  the  deaf  and  domb. 

[Spirit  of  Wine  ainffg.) 

Hark!  Hark! 
On  the  breast  of  the  waves  the  seadogs  bark, 

The  frantic  boy, 

In  his  senseless  joy, 
Leaps  into  the  jaws  of  the  hungry  shark. 

[Spirit  of  Turpentine  singt.) 

Sleep!  sleep! 
Spirit  of  Wine,  thy  mighty  watch  keep, 

The  billows  itigh. 

While  the  phantoms  fly. 
To  their  cold  wet  home  in  the  gloomy  deep. 

ENTER  THREE   SPIRITS. 
[  Voice  qf  Grog  9ing».'\ 

Down!  down! 
Where  the  Spirit  of  Wine  and  his  train  have  flown 
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of  the  Patriot,  party  politics  were  running  high.*  The  fierce 
canvass  between  John  Quincy  Adams  (then  President  of 
the  United  States)  and  Andrew  Jackson  was  in  agitation. 
The  paper  was  to  be  neutral ;  but  the  people  expected  some 
politics;  and  so,  to  meet  this  demand,  the  masked  editor 
would  write  an  editorial  arguing  the  questions  on  both  sides 
and  in  a  manner  so  adroit  that  it  was  not  only  impossible  to 
discover  on  which  side  the  new  champion  was  preparing  to  do 
battle,  but  even  to  detect  where  his  private  sympathies  lay. 


The  son]  of  the  world, 
In  darkness  furled, 
Has  passed  to  its  tomb  with  a  speechless  groan  I 

[  Voice  of  Gravy  ainga.l 

The  Spirit  of  Moisture  comes  flying  abroad. 
And  his  train  is  borne  by  the  Cyprian  god, 

Behold,  Behold, 

The  voice  of  the  ghost 

Of  a  murdered  toast 
sings  an  anthem  of  praise  In  the  palace  of  gold. 

[  Voice  of  Garlic  6ini;».] 

FIrel  fire! 
Rise  on  the  wings  of  blue  desire ! 

The  billows  laugh. 

For  the  spirit  of  sleep, 

In  the  lowest  deep 
Is  building  a  snowy  cenotaph. 

[7^  ThTce  Voices  A 

The  hour  is  come— from  the  puncheon  of  rum — 

I  see  the  spirit  come  flaming  around. 
*Tis  done— 'tis  done— on  a  beam  of  the  sun — 

We  pass  to  our  graves  with  an  earthquake  of  sound. 

3fu«(c— The  spirit  of  sleep  playing  upon  the  Solar  system.** 

This  extravaganza  is  signed  W.    The  letters  of  Job  Raw,  on  Commcnco- ' 
ment  Day  and  other  topics,  are  full  of  tho  adventures  of  an  absurd  greenhorn 
who  makes  as  many  mistakes  as  Yellowplush  or  Mrs.  Partington. 

•  Numerous  allusions  to  this  contest  will  be  found  in  the  "  Forty  Tears' 
Familiar  Letters  "  of  the  Re7.  J.  W.  Alexander  D.  D.  The  members  of  the 
family  were  amicably  divided  on  this  question.  The  sabject  of  these  memoirs 
was  a  political  Gallic. 
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The  truth  was  he  was  as  strictly  impartial  as  he  professed  to 
be,  but  not  so  warmly  interested  in  the  clash  of  weapons.  All 
that  was  a  ruse.  A  specimen  of  these  puzzling  political  (or 
anti-political)  leaders  is  subjoined.  It  is  enough  to  show  how 
keenly  observant  Mr.  Alexander  was  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  world. 

The  following  editorial  came  out  in  the  Patriot  of  the  18th 
-of  August,  1827,  and  excited  much  curiosity  as  to  its  author- 
ship: 

'*  As  we  have  already  intimated  our  intention  to  abstain  from  any  participa- 
tion in  the  political  conflicts  which  divide  and  agitate  the  public  mind ;  and  as 
neutrality  is,  in  these  days  of  violence,  regarded  as  more  questionable  and  sus- 
picious than  the  utmost  extravagance  of  party  zeal,  we  submit  to  our  readers 
the  following  considerations,  which  we  trust  will  serve  both  as  an  exposition 
and  vindication  of  the  course  which  we  have  adopted.  It  is  to  he  lamented, 
that,  while  there  is  little  or  no  essential  difference  of  opinion  among  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  the  councils  of  the  United  States,  the  political  warfare  of  the  present 
day  is  waged  in  a  spirit  which  to  every  man  of  impartial  and  unbiased  judgment 
must  appear  unnecessary  and  even  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  our  country. 
The  privacy  of  domestic  life  has  been  invaded ; — alleged  offences,  which  time 
had  consigned  to  oblivion,  have  been  raked  from  mouldering  records ; — con- 
flicting and  rccrimitative  accusations  of  the  most  startling  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance are  urged  by  hostile  partisans  with  a  zeal  and  vehemence  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  On  one  side  it  is  averred,  that  General  Jackson 
is  a  '  Military  Chieftain,'  regardless  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country ; — 
that  he  is  no  friend  to  the  policy  by  which  the  industry  and  resources  of  the 
several  states  can  be  most  successfully  employed ; — that  he  is  supported  by  men 
of  desperate  character  and  *■  vaulting  ambition ; '  that  his  private  history  is 
sullied  with  crimes ; — that  the  principles  on  which  he  would  administer  public 
affairs  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown,  and,  so  far  as  they  can  be  penetrated, 
at  variance  with  those  which  alone  can  conduct  the  nation  safely  in  a  career 
of  prosperity  and  greatness.  To  Mr.  Adams  it  is  objected,  on  the  other  side, 
that  he  has  been  tried  and  *  found  wanting ; ' — that  his  adherents  have  made  a 
party  question  of  that  which  ought  to  have  been  supported  merely  on  national 
grounds  and  lefl  to  rest  upon  its  own  merits ;  that  by  this  course  they  have 
not  only  put  in  jeopardy  the  due  encouragement  of  national  industry,  but  have 
thrown  the  apple  of  discord  amongst  the  members  of  the  Union  ; — that  he  has 
not  redeemed  the  pledges  which  on  various  occasions  he  has  given,  with  respect 
to  the  principles  which  should  govern  him  in  the  execution  of  his  responsible 
trust ; — ^thot  he  has  employed  the  patronage  of  his  office,  merely  to  secure  his 
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re-election,  and  without  due  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and 
has  thereby  sacrificed  the  public  weal  in  seeking  to  promote  his  personal  inters 
ests ; — that  from  vanity,  or  want  of  correct  judgment,  he  has  excluded  us  from  a 
most  profitable  branch  of  foreign  commerce  ;— that  the  means  by  which  he  at. 
tained  his  present  elevation  were  such  as  render  his  future  exclusion  from  office 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  essential  to  the 
honour  and  future  safety  of  the  country. 

**  Such  are  the  charges  proclaimed  against  both  the  candidates  for  the 
presidential  chair  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Many  of  them  have  been 
recently  promulgated,  and  are  yet  to  be  sustained  by  evidence,  or  demonstrated 
to  be  groundless.  Independent  of  both  parties,  wishing  to  decide  aright,  and 
anxious  only  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  our  country,  we  cannot  con- 
sistently with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy, 
take  a  side  with  either  of  the  contending  ranks. 

"  Such  evidence  may  hereafter  be  adduced  that  General  Jackson  is  hostile  to 
the  plan  which  when  properly  modified  will,  we  think,  promote  the  welfare  of 
every  part  of  the  Union,  as  will  satisfy  us  that  the  public  good  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  change  of  the  administration.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility, that  such  testimony  concerning  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Adams  came 
into  power  may  be  made  public,  as  to  render  it  our  duty  to  oppose  his  further 
continuance  in  office.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  question,  and  having  more 
than  a  year  before  us,  we  shall  await  with  patience  the  developments  of  the 
future,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  any  man  or  set  of  men.  We  shall  use  the 
prerogative  of  a  free  press,  and  utter,  with  independence,  but  with  becoming 
deference,  our  sentiments  respecting  public  men  and  public  measures.  Measures 
which  we  think  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good  we  shall  never  condenm, 
whatever  may  be  their  origin.  The  honest  acts  of  a  wise,  firm,  liberal  and  in- 
dependent government,  shall  receive  whatever  aid  our  feeble  exertions  can 
affi)rd  them.  We  shall  conclude  this  article,  already  perhaps  too  much  ex- 
tended, by  an  enumeration  of  the  qualifications  which  in  our  humble  opinion 
should  distinguish  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  republic.  He  should  possess 
firmness  enough  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right  He  should  regard  more  the 
interests  of  the  country  than  the  stability  of  his  own  power.  He  should  have 
courage  and  wisdom  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  wisest  counsellors,  and  select 
for  office  the  most  able  men  of  unsullied  integrity  within  his  reach.  The  rays 
of  executive  displeasure  should  never  be  concentrated  on  the  humble  citizen  to 
consume  and  destroy  him,  because  in  the  just  exercise  of  a  freeman^s  right  he 
condemns  measures  of  doubtful  expediency.  Wasteful  expenditures  he  should 
discountenance  and  resist.  The  interests  of  every  section  of  the  country  it 
should  be  his  study  to  promote ;  nor  should  he,  to  extend  his  influence  and 
perpetuate  his  power,  patronize  measures  detrimental  to  one  portion  of 
the  Union  for  the  benefit  of  another.  In  short,  THE  COUNTRY,  THE 
WHOLE  COUNTRY  should  occupy  every  afiection  and  actuate  every  measure 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States.    We  now  submit  the  matter  to  the  judg- 
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mcnt  of  HOT  readers.  Wbeo  the  proper  time  kniTes  for  at  U)  chooM  a  Bide,  vs 
hope  to  be  able  la  give  Batiafactor;  reaaoiui  for  the  opinions  we  maj  then  Dwn- 
tain,  so  u  to  tnerit  the  coonteoance  and  support  of  just  aad  impartial  men.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  wIU  gather  for  our  Don  Information,  and  lay  before  our  reader* 
•n  tbe  Important  political  information  from  both  dde«  wMch  ma;  hare  a  proper 
beaiiag  opon  this  great  coDtroiersj,  in  the  full  permaaioD,  that  fearleas  neatral- 
ttj  where  both  parties  are  in  fault,  is  the  dnt  j  of  erer;  PaCrloC. 

"The  great  Bacon,  detcribing  the  qualificstioni  and  duties  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  declares  it  to  be  essential  that '  he  set  not  to  sale  the  seats  of  justice, 
for  that  appresseth  the  people,' — that  inutitU  aquiiai  ait  not  in  the  cbaiicery, 
for  that  ia  intpla  mi$mcor£a;  that  uWu  inaquUat  keep  not  the  exchequer, 
for  that  Si  ervddt  latronnium ;  ihM  infiddit  prwUntia  be  Dot  his  secretary, 
for  that  is  iitfruu  nb  viridi  htrid." 

The  last  extract  I  shall  make  from  the  Patriot,  is  tbo  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  beautiful  eEtstem  tale  entitled,  The  • 
Jewess  of  Damascus.  Thix  is  the  best  specimen  now  extant 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  style  in  aeriona  oriental  fiction.  It  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  in  some  of  its  characters,  and  in  the  general 
diction,  to  Ivanhoe.  Bnt  it  is  still  more  like  one  or  two  chap- 
tera  in  the  Talisman,*  and  may  have  been  to  some  extent  a 
deliberate  imitation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  comprehen- 
aive  force  and  grandeur  of  imagination,  and  in  fertility  of  in- 
vention, as  well  as  in  observation  of  nature  and  manners,  in 
knowledge  of  haman  character,  in  genuine  healthy  passion, 
and  mnltifarious  though  not  exact  and  critical  learning,  and 
in  quality  of  style,  considered  as  admirably  suited  and  propor- 
tioned to  his  subjects,  Scott  has  had  no  equal  since  tbe  days 
of  Shakespeare.  But  of  Mr.  Alexander  it  may  be  said  that  he 
also  had  rare  gifts  of  imagination,  and  a  productive  power  of 
antold  fecundity  and  versatility ;  and  a  knowledge  of  hnman 
nature  that  for  one  who  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  vil- 
lage recluse  was  truly  wonderful ;  and  he  possessed  in  addition 
this  notable  advantage  over  the  wizard  of  the  North,  that  he 
was  intimately  and  even  critically  aoquainted  with  tbe  history, 
literature,  and  tongues  of  the  lands  of  the  Syrian,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Arab,  of  which  he  wrote.    This  is  said  merely  ia  the 

■  The  Tales  of  the  CranideTa  oame  out  in  1S23,  while  Hr.  Alexander  waa  a 
Junior  in  pollege. 
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way  of  introduction  to  the  concluding  passages  of  the  story 
itself,  and  to  indicate  the  opinion  that  certain  extracts  drawn 
from  the  two  writers  may  be  compared  without  serious  injury 
to  the  reputation  of  the  stripling  scholar.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  writing  novels  and  poems  was  the  main 
business  of  Scott's  life ;  whereas  it  was  Mr.  Alexander's  occa- 
sional pastime,  and  the  pastime  of  his  younger  years  and  idlest 
hours.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  specially  invited  to  the 
magnificent  description  of  Damascus  as  it  lay  sparkling  in  an 
oriental  sunset.  It  reminds  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
the  Talisman : 

THE  JEWESS  OF  DAMASCUS.* 

{Concluded.) 

"  The  Aga  of  the  Janissaries  paused.  The  workiDgs  of  a  better 
spirit  were  visible  in  his  countenance.  *  I  know  not,*  said  he,  at  last, 
*  whether  I  ought  to  release  you  upon  any  terms.  But  you  seem  a 
stranger ;  and  I  will  take  it  upon  myself.  You  are  free,  if  you  will 
profess  the  faith  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses.  Speak  quickly, 
rise,  and  begone.'  A  sentence  of  death  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
dreadful  to  the  Jew  than  this  unwonted  indulgence  of  the  Turk.  '  Ah,* 
thought  he,  *  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ungodly  are  cruel.  No,  let  me 
die,  rather  than  again  abjure  the  covenant  of  Abraham.'  But  as  he 
formed  this  mental  resolution,  the  recollection  of  the  enchanting  pros- 
pects it  would  blast,  and  the  agony  which  his  imprisonment  might  oc- 
casion to  more  than  one  affectionate  bosom,  rushed  upon  his  soul.  He 
reverted  to  the  horrid  stories  of  long  captivity  and  dreadful  death  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  thought  of  the  many  chances 
against  his  ultimate  deliverance,  and  of  the  ruinous  sacrifices  by  which, 
if  obtained  at  all,  it  must  be  purchased, — ^liis  bosom  was  rent  bj  an 
agonizing  conflict. — Truth,  honour,  devotion  to  his  God,  and  a  solemn 
pledge  to  earthly  friends,  impelled  him  to  refuse ;  while  the  dread  of 
unknown  sufferings  and  of  certain  disappointment,  urged  him  to  obey. 
The  struggle  was  transient,  however,  though  terrific.  He  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  prayer.  He  was,  indeed, 
beseeching  pardon  for  the  falsehood  he  had  resolved  to  utter,  and 

*  The  final  chapter  of  the  Jewess  of  Damascus  stands  next  in  the  column 
to  the  critique  on  Shelley. 
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breathing  at  the  Fame  time  to  Heaveo  the  proreBsioD  of  IjU  tnie  belier, 
TheD  without  raifling  his  ejea,  after  several  fraitlesa  attempts  to  articu- 
late, he  mnttered  in  Arabic  the  Bolemn  coofeesion,  '  Tlicre  is  no  God 
bnt  God,  and  Uobanimed  ia  his  prophet.' 

"'Eehaa  apokeait,  Aga,'Baid  a  surly  Janissarj,  who  stood  dircctlj 
hj  him,  'bot  we  know  not  what  he  has  roottered  to  l.imself  besidea.' 
'  Hast  thoQ  coofetsed  the  Prophet,  Ishaak,'  said  the  Aga,  who  now  sat 
opoo  bte  horse  and  OTerlooked  the  maltitnde, '  Dost  thou  acknowledge 
thjself  a  Moslem  t ' 

"  It  was  od]7  by  a  migtity  effort  tbat  the  Jew  could  give  utternnee 
to  the  words  *  I  do.'  '  Then  art  free,'  said  the  Aga ;  and  appljing  to 
his  mouth  the  silver  trumpet  whioh  was  sospended  at  his  saildle-bow, 
he  gave  a  single  blast,  and  tamed  his  horse's  head  in  the  direction  of 
tb«  castle.  The  Janissaries  gathered  around  their  leader,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  tbe  distant  sound  of  their  horses'  feet  bad  whollj  died  awaj. 

"  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  release  from  danger  occasion  so  little  satis- 
faction. Ishaak  now  reflected  tbat  he  had  violated  his  dutj  to  heaven, 
broken  his  pledge  to  bis  dearest  friends,  and  abjured  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.  He  was  whoIlj  unable  to  rise  irom  his  knees  till  Ihe  last  of 
the  apeotators  who  had  remained  to  pity  and  insult  him,  grew  wearj 
and  departed.  At  last,  wlien  the  crowd  seemed  finallj  dispersed,  he 
arose  slowly  from  tlie  eartti.  But  when  he  lifted  his  eyes  he  remained 
|>etrified  and  aghast.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  street  stood  a  camel  bearing 
on  its  back  a  litter  of  that  description  used  in  jonrneys  by  eastern  fe- 
males of  sDperior  rank.  The  curtains  of  this  litter  were  withdrawn, 
and  within,  the  astonished  Jew  beheld  unveiled  and  filed  upon  him  the 
eonntenance  of  Miriam.  Qrief,  anger  and  amazement  beamed  from  her 
kindled  eye,  and  contempt  sat  quivering  on  her  lip.  As  her  look  met 
his,  she  dropped  her  veil,  tbe  curtuns  were  haslil;  closed,  and  the 
camel  proceeded  on  his  jonmey. 

"  The  emotions  of  the  Jew  at  this  uucipcctcd  slglit  would  defy  any 
attempt  at  description.  An  hour  or  two  parsed  by,  during  which  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  torpid  frenzy.  lie  was  wholly  insensible  of 
present  ol^eots,  and  withoat  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  pnst.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  found  himself  again  before  the  door  of  Asher  Zid- 
dim.  Again  he  kissed  the  threshold,  and  again  gave  the  signnl  for  ad- 
mission. The  door  was  opened  cautioualy  as  before,  and  by  tlie  same 
grave  domestic;  but  the  visitor  was  not  received  iviihthe  same  cordial 
and  respectful  welcome.  The  servant  came  out  to  receive  bis  com- 
mands, Aud  gave  him  no  invitation  to  come  in.  Ishaal:  mecbanically 
named  his  master.    '  He  seeth  no  nne  lo  day.'    Ishaak  muttered  some 
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incoherent  questions  respecting  Miriam,  and  ber  journey  to  Sidoa. — 
*  The  damsel  goeth  not  forth  to  Sidon/  was  the  laconic  answer,  and  the 
frantic  Ishaak  departed  in  despair. 

^*  It  was  sunset — a  glorious  hour  in  that  land  of  unclouded  skie^— 
when  a  traveller  journeying  towards  the  sea,  paused  to  look  back  upon 
Damascus.  It  was  the  same  stranger  who  bad  surveyed  the  landscape 
when  glistening  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning.  But  the  man  seemed 
not  the  same.  The  lofty  bearing  of  bis  front  and  the  proud  glance  of 
his  eye  were  exchanged  for  the  contraction  of  inward  pain  and  the  fit- 
ful gleam  of  terror  and  conscious  guilt.  He  gazed  long  in  silence  on 
the  city  as  it  lay  gilded  by  the  parting  rays  of  a  rich  autumnal  sunset. 
The  splendour  reflected  from  its  domes  and  spires,  though  less  dazzling 
than  that  which  appeared  in  a  morning  view,  was  more  beautiful  and 
chastened.  Instead  of  the  unvaried  golden  tint  which  then  overspread 
the  scene,  tlie  different  objects  now  displayed  an  endless  variety  of 
hues.  Over  one  was  spread  a  colouring  of  purple.  Another  was 
arrayed  in  a  robe  of  fiery  red ;  while  the  highest  points  in  the  view, 
the  pinnacles  and  spires,  were  still  gleaming  in  the  simple  brightness 
of  unmingled  sunshine. 

'^  ^  Thou  art  still  beautiful,'  said  Ishaak,  *  but  the  glory  in  my  eyes 
has  departed.  I  look  upon  thy  palaces,  but  I  no  longer  covet  them : 
I  survey  thy  groves  and  vineyards,  but  I  desire  them  not.  Thou  hast 
been  to  me  a  blasting  and  a  curse,  and  now  thou  smilest  in  thy  scorn 
upon  him  whose  peace  thou  hast  destroyed.' 

*^  He  turned  aside  to  a  fresh  and  sparkling  fountain  which  threw  up  its 
liquid  columns  from  a  marble  basin  in  a  neighbouring  enclosure ;  and 
having  bathed  his  throbbing  head  in  its  crystal  waters,  bade  farewell 
forever  to  Damascus,  and  journeyed  on. 

"  There  are  few  spirits  so  exempt  from  the  debasing  imperfections  of 
humanity  sls  to  endure  the  severing  of  ties  which  once  seemed  inter- 
woven with  the  heart-strings,  and  still  petain  perfect  equanimity  of 
feelini^.  If  there  is  any  principle  in  action  among  men  which  can 
accomplish  this  in  even  a  moderate  degree,  it  is  the  principle  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  such  a  sense  of  devotion  to  the  service  of  heaven  as  makes 
its  subject  forget  and  undervalue  the  affections  and  associations  of 
earth.  Yet  even  this  principle,  all-powerful  as  it  is,  has  seldom  the 
effect  of  producing  entire  oblivion  or  indifference.  This  was  sensibly 
felt  by  Father  Isaac,  the  revered  and  holy  monk  of  the  Convent  of 

St .    He  had  long  since  renounced  the  obstinate  unbelief  of 

Judaism.    His  heart  had  been  subdued  by  the  energy  of  grace,  and  his 
understanding  had  bowed  to  the  omnipotence  of  truth.      He  had 
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retired  to  tbe  dntiea  and  eDJoTmeiits  of  monastio  sccIasioD,  and 
by  the  holiness  of  Lie  life  and  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence  had 
gained  the  reverence  of  his  order  and  the  grateful  affection  of  the  poor.' 
Tet  there  were  times  when,  in  epite  of  all  his  efforts  to  sappresa  it,  the 
memorj  of  former  dajs  would  rise  upon  his  view.  His  sins  and  follies 
be  Totontaril;  reoalled  as  aabjects  uf  repentance  and  self-abasement 
before  God.  Bnt  with  them  there  often  came  inseparably  mingled 
imagea  of  Joj  and  pleasure  which  he  wonld  gladly  hare  fiirgotieo. 
Among  these,  there  waa  a  dream-like  form  which  thongh  seiluioDi'ly 
ezclnded  from  Ills  waking  thoughts  wonid  orten  flit  across  liis  mind 
omidat  the  airy  pageant  of  some  delightfal  vision.  He  tried  to  look 
upon  it  aa  on  angel ;  -but  memory  and  conscience  whispered  that  it  was 
a  woman. 

"The  sammer  of  18 —  hroaght  an  influx  nf  Jewbh  refugees  to  tlie 
city  of  Oanoa.  Among  the  rest  were  a  considerable  number  of  exiles 
from  Damascas.  The  oppressions  of  the  Moslem  had  become  intolerable, 
and  even  the  venerable  Ashe r  Zlddira,  though  far  beyond  the  apiiointed 
goal  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  chose  rather  lo  bravo  tlie  danger  of  a 
boisterous  voyage  and  become  in  his  old  ageastrangerinastrange  land, 
than  to  endure  contempt  and  Buffer  perseaiillon  in  the  contaminated 
ctiy  of  his  Fathers.  His  daaghter  clang  to  his  side.  They  were  all  to 
each  other.  She  renounced  every  other  assoO'atJon  to  be  the  solace  and 
oompanion  of  ber  aged  par>.>Dt-,  wliile  he  had  made  it  the  object  of  all 
bis  efforts  and  designs  to  create  and  preserve  the  happiness  of  his  only 
child.    The  arrival  of  these  emigrants  waa  not  long  a  secret,  even  in 

the  cloisters  of  8L .    The  monka  in  snccession  visited  the  city  to 

labour  for  the  conversion  of  these  unbelieving  strangers.  Yet  there 
waa  one  who  steadily  refused  to  aid  in  this  pious  enterprise — and, 
■trange  to  tell,  that  one  waa  the  most  revered  and  loved  for  piety, 
benevolence,  and  zeal,  the  self-denying,  devoted  Father  Isaae. 

"  Weeka  and  months  rolled  by,  and  each  as  it  parsed  brought  tidings 
at  the  hnmanitj  and  kindnesa  of  the  devoted  Bamascenea.  The  aged 
Asher  had  fortunately  reeonad  a  large  proportion  of  his  riches,  which 
by  the  hands  of  bia  daughter,  at  once  hia  almoner  and  steward,  were 
freely  dispensed  to  feed  the  boweb  of  the  poor.  The  name  of  Uirinm, 
nnbeliever  an  ahe  was,  soon  furnished  a  theme  of  eulogy  to  every 
tongue ;  and  it  beoame  at  last  a  current  saying  among  those  who  fed 
upon  her  bonnty,  that  the  balaiice  of  Justice  would  make  no  distinction 
between  the  good  works  of  Isaac  the  Cliristjan  monk,  and  of  Uiriam 
tbe  Jewess  of  Damaacns." 

This  tale,  like  the  panegyric  of  the  Persian  Poets,  is  printed 
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under  the  signature  of  AIL  The  indulgent  reader  will  not 
forget  that  it  was  written  hurriedly  for  the  columns  of  a  vil- 
lage newspaper.  It  appears  to  have  been  modelled  in  some 
degree,  as  regards  its  form,  after  the  ingenious  romances 
which  were  already  beginning  to  fill  the  pages  of  the  English 
periodicals.  It  would  have  been  read  with  interest  had  it 
appeared  in  Maga.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  story 
would  not  have  done  discredit  to  John  Wilson,  or  to  Lock- 
hart,  on  the  score  of  imagination  and  diction,  while  it  is 
doubted  whether  either  of  these  could  have  more  successfiUly 
preserved  the  oriental,  and  yet  modern,  vraisemblance. 

But  the  New  Jersey  Patriot  was  not  the  only  sheet  to 
which  Mr.  Alexander  was  contributing  these  fugitive  essays. 
He  was  also  writing  frequently,  if  not  so  constantly,  for  a 
journal  known  as  the  "  Emporium."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
most  of  his  communications  in  that  quarter  have  been  lost 

The  Emporium  was  also  a  weekly  paper,  and  was  published 
in  the  city  of  Trenton,  then  as  still  the  capital  of  the  State.  It 
was  first  of  a  literary  and  miscellaneous  character,  but  after- 
wards became  the  leading  Democratic  organ  in  New  Jersey. 
It  was  established,  published,  printed,  and  edited,  by  Joseph 
Justice  and  Stacy  G.  Potts,  under  the  firm  of  Justice  &  Potts. 
Mr.  Potts,  then  a  young  printer,  afterwards  became 'an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- Jersey. 
He  was  in  later  years  a  gentleman  of  much  dignity  and  suavity 
of  manners,  and  of  most  agreeable  social  qualities,  and  withal 
a  person  of  the  highest  probity  and  excellence  of  character. 
For  this  journal  Mr.  Alexander  wrote  copiously  while  in  col- 
lege, and  after  graduation  published  much  which  cannot  now 
be  recovered.* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this  was  the  merest 
diversion.  This  tide  of  matter  for  the  newspapers  was  wholly 
produced,  one  may  say,  while  the  other  young  men  about 
Princeton  were  engaged  in  their  walks  and  talks,  were  visiting 

*  A  geDtleman  who  has  kmdlv  examined  the  files  of  this  paper  for  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  assures  me  that  there  are  pieces  which  **  read  like  him,**  but 
he  is  unable  to  identify  any  of  them. 
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their  sweethearts,  or  were  playing  ball  in  the  college  campna. 
He  too,  it  must  be  admittedj  was  at  this  time  somewhat  fond 
of  walking,  and  would  occasionally  take  a  eheerfal  stroll,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  hia  friends  Mr,  King  or  Mr,  Napton.  It  was 
obserred,  however,  that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Boiling's, 
he  ieldom  entered  a  friend's  room  between  recitations,  or  be- 
fore the  hour  for  college  prayers,  a  degree  of  abstinence  which 
was  considered  a  sign  of  great  self-denial  in  an  undergraduate ; 
nor  did  he  usually  encourage  hia  fcllow-atu dents  to  visit  him 
at  his  own  home.  This  we  may  be  persuaded  was  fryim  nc 
lack  of  bospitality  on  hia  part,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  it 
gave  any  oficnce ;  but  simply  from  a  recluse  habit  already 
formed,  and  a  passion  for  saving  not  only  the  precious  ingots 
but  even  the  golden  dust  and  filings  of  time.  He  was  remark- 
able for  this  peculiarity  through  life.  He  would  rush  from 
the  breakfast  table  to  hia  study  as  if  an  enemy  were  pursuing 
him,  and  slam  the  door  as  if  he  was  angry :  but  the  next  mo- 
ment he  would  be  heard  murmuring  in  an  earnest  rapid  tone 
as  he  bent  over  the  open  books  that  covered  his  table.  He 
also  had  a  habit  at  times  of  snapping  his  eyes,  as  if  involunta> 
rily,  perhaps  unconsciously  ;  first  one  and  then  after  an  inter- 
val the  other ;  in  a  manner  curiona  to  behold,  but  which  it 
would  jiot  he  easy  to  describe.  The  movement  did  not  dis- 
tort, but  gave  a  kind  of  pleaaing  sparkle  to  bia  face.  The  gen- 
tleman who  sat  next  to  him  at  Baird's  Academy  says  he  waa 
even  then  the  admiration  and  despair  of  the  sthool ;  that  his 
cheek  waa  ruddy  and  bis  eye  sparkling ;  that  he  was  never 
known  to  make  a  mistake  or  a  blunder  in  his  recitations,  or  to 
fail  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  demonstration  at  the  blackboard, 
and  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  hesitate  for  a  word.  The  im- 
preseioQ  of  this  gentleman  was  that  "Addison  could  see 
through  anything  at  a  glance ;  that  he  could  not  help  solving 
his  problems,  if  he  tried."  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  the  year  after  he  took  hia  Bachelor's  degree,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  mnch  changed  in  his  appearance  or 
characteristics  and  habits;  except  that  he  was  visibly  a  little 
older,  somewhat  more  sedate,  more  fully  grown,  and  with  a 
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greater  breadth  of  knowledge,  caltiTation,  and  experience  of 
life.  He  was  still,  like  the  minstrel-warrionr  of  Bethlehem 
Judah,  '^raddy  and  withal  of  a  beaatifol  coantenance,  and 
goodly  to  look  to."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding 
his  reserve  and  bashfulness  (for  though  the  word  bashfolness 
does  not  precisely  express  the  shade  of  meaning  intended,  it 
is  the  only  one  except  shyness  that  even  verges  towards  a 
just  description)  and  his  solitary  ways,  he  was  among  those 
who  knew  him  well  exceedingly  popolar.  He  was  so  modest 
and  nnassnming  that  no  one  envied  him  his  growing  hononrs. 
His  compeers  gloried  in  his  successes  as  successes  of  the 
Academy,  of  the  College,  and  of  Whig  HalL  Ha  was  not 
one  of  those  who  seem  born  to  be  admired  and  hated ;  but 
one  of  those  who  though  named  only  to  be  praised  are  known 
only  to  be  loved. 

One  of  the  very  few  records  of  Mr.  Alexander's  literary 
occupations  at  this  time  is  furnished  in  the  following  statement 
with  reference  to  the  dates  at  which  he  finished  the  several 
books  of  Homer's  Odyssey  in  Greek.  He  read  it  in  the  folio 
of  Spondanus,  Basle,  1533,  the  same  copy  which  was  after- 
wards  perused  by  his  brother  James.  He  marked  at  the  end 
of  every  book  the  time  of  his  getting  through  it,  and  with  the 
result  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table : 
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I  give  here  a  letter  which  evidently,  from  its  handwriting. 
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belongs  to  an  early  period  of  his  life.  It  wonld  not  be  recog- 
nized as  his  by  those  who  were  familiar  only  with  his  tnnnn- 
gcript  of  a  later  day.  The  only  date  upon  it  ib  the  month, 
September.  The  internal  evidence  corresponds  perfectly  with 
the  external,  in  pointing  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  time  when 
his  writing  became  ronnd  and  elegant.  There  is  a  greater 
freedom  and  elasticity  of  style  than  he  permitted  himself 
afterwards.  It  was  addressed  to  his  brother  Jamen  in  Vir- 
ginia and  at  Charlotte  Conrt-Honse.  Now  his  brother  James 
went  to  Virginia  in  1826  snd  returned  in  1828,  and  did  not 
revisit  his  old  home  in  Charlotte  till  several  years  had 
elapsed.  Moreover,  the  allusion  in  the  letter  to  "  a  jonmey 
northward"  ia  in  such  terms  as  necessarily  imply  a  residence 
in  the  South,  and  not  a  mere  visit  to  that  region.  This  is  iur- 
ther  preBupp<»ed  in  the  reference  to  a  preTious  correspondence 
between  the  brothers.  The  mention  of  the  elder  brother's 
sickness,  seems  to  fix  the  time  as  towards  the  close  of  his  two 
years'  sojonm  in  his  native  state.  The  repeated  calling  in  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Fatton  might  seem  to  indicate  the  time  the 
yonnger  brother  was  that  gentleman's  assistant  at  Edgehill ; 
bnt  this  was  not  till  November  of  the  year  following  the  cider 
brother's  return  to  the  North.  We  are  thus  shut  up  to  three 
years,  1826,  1827,  and  1828.  In  the  antumn  of  one  nf  these 
years  the  letter  was  written.  There  are  some  things  nhich 
might  make  one  incline  towards  1828.  The  letter  shows  him 
at  work  upon  the  Pentateuch.  So  does  the  journal  for  the 
winter  of '28.  The  letter  speaks  of  the  recent  completion  of  a 
poem  entitled  the  '■  Tears  of  Esan,"  and  the  journal  discloses 
the  fact  that  he  wrote  off  this  poem  for  the  columns  of  the 
monthly  magazine  on  the  12th  of  January  of  that  year.  It  is 
not  necessarily  implied,  however,  that  he  composed  it  then. 
It  is  more  probable  that  be  copied  it.  Besides,  I  find  from 
his  diary  that  on  the  3d  of  January  1828,  he  was  already  deep 
in  Exodus,  whereas  this  letter  though  making  copious  reter- 
ences  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the 
later  books.  Then  again,  in  tbe  letter  he  has  a  daily  task  of 
fonr  languages;  in  the  journal  (anlees  his  practice  in  the  latter 
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part  of  tbe  year  differed  from  that  in  the  earlier),  of  five,  six, 
and  sometimes  seven :  in  the  letter  he  has  just  mastered  the 
forms  of  Spanish  grammar,  and  has  merely  sent  for  Don 
Quixotte ;  in  the  journal  for  Jan.  1828  he  already  has  a  daily 
task  in  Don  Quixotte.  This  I  think  makes  it  certain  that  the 
letter  was  not  written  in  1828.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
written  in  1826,  which  was  the  year  he  was  graduated.  The 
little  matters  of  Princeton  news  in  the  letter  direct  our  view 
to  the  succeeding  year.  A  minute  comparison  of  the  letter 
with  the  journal  renders  this  conclusion  almost  sure.  I  shall 
therefore  assume  that  in  September  1827,  the  young  scholar 
was  pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Italian,  and 
had  just  possessed  himself  of  the  rudiments  of  Spanish.  He 
at  this  time  scorned  chrestomathies,  and  collectanea  such  as 
Dalzell's.  He  thought  the  best  way  of  mastering  a  new  lan- 
guage was  to  open  a  great  classic  and  go  through  it  from 
cover  to  cover  with  the  forms,  the  rules,  and  the  lexicon.  It 
was  doubtless  the  best  way  for  him.  He  had  the  knack  of 
penetrating  the  secret  of  a  mass  of  foreign  idioms  at  a  glance, 
and  of  moving  on  at  once  to  the  subjugation  of  the  literature. 
The  literature  was  his  main  quarry  after  all.  In  Hebrew,  he 
was  now  poring  over  the  sublime  and  inspired  words  of 
Moses.  In  Arabic  he  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
Mohammed  ;  in  Persian,  of  Sadi  and  Hafiz  ;  in  Italian,  which 
he  was  merely  commencing,  of  Tasso.  He  soon  after  took  up 
Cervantes,  Ariosto  and  Dante. 

The  letter  about  to  be  given  has  a  laughable  mixture  of 
the  boy  and  the  man  in  it.  It  is  written  with  all  the  reckless 
ease  of  a  youthful  correspondence  with  a  cherished  brother. 
Yet  the  writer  never  in  his  life  threw  out  more  sagacious  hints 
on  the  subject  of  philology,  and  never  wrote  better  or  more 
playfully  on  the  defects  of  current  English  style;  and  he 
never  expressed  himself  with  more  knowledge  or  a  more 
pathetic  tenderness  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  the  original 
Scriptures,  regarded  as  a  branch,  and  a  most  imposing  one,  of 
universal  belles  lettres.  The  critique  on  the  Koran,  that 
"bantling  of  Mohammed,''  is   evidently  the    germ  of  the 
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larger  and  later  one  id  the  Repertory.  It  is  at  once  slirevd, 
snbtle  and  liumoroas.  Ab  a  whole  the  reader  wUl  find  tbiE 
learned,  elegant,  discriminating,  &ce  and  easy,  bantering  effii- 
sioD,  as  veil  worth  reading  as  any  of  bis  similar  productions 
in  after  years.  It  is  very  preoious  in  a  biographical  point  of 
view,  as  a  fragment  of  records  which  have  long  since  perished. 

"  Dear  Ja^bb, 

"  The  maDDcr  in  which  joa  speak  of  a  joarney  northward  has  en- 
conragedos  all  to  conceive  a  hope  which  jon  must  take  care  not  to  dis- 
appoint.   Meantime,  let  ns  hnve  &  little  ooDTerse  de  ontnibnB  rebus  &o. 

"  I  ttelieve  ;ou  have  received  do  letter  from  me  since  the  receipt  of 
jonr  philological  mammoth.  Oordial);  as  I  ooncnrred  ia  the  senti- 
ments which  joa  there  expressed,  I  thought  it  adTisabJe  to  mak« 
allowances  for  the  evanescent  natnre  of  violent  emotions  and  not  echo 
yonr  rhapsodies  till  I  was  sure  that  they  were  likely  to  cootinne.  The 
absence  of  philology  in  yonr  aabsequent  epistles  is,  I  sappose,  to  be 
ascribed  to  sickness.  I  trust  yon  have  not  lost  the  noble  enthnsiastn. 
I  am  atadying  aa  a  daily  task  fonr  languages.  In  Hebrew,  I  read  the 
Pentatenoh;  ill  Arabic,  the  Koran;  in  Persian,  Hafiz  and  Sadi ;  in 
Italian.  Tasso.  Yon  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  my  admiration 
of  Hebrew  grows  contineallj.  The  exquisite  and  to  me  wonderfal 
combination  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  philosophical  exactness  in  that 
mysterions  tongue  are  without  a  parallel.  The  further  I  advance  in 
the  fcnowleilgeof  it  and  itsofispring  Arabic,  the  more  I  am  struck  with 
the  indications  which  present  themselves,  of  their  structure  having  been 
the  result  of  eloborate  research  and  subtle  contrivance,  and  yet  the 
Bimplicity  which  I  have  mentioned  is  so  obvioua  and  onequivocal  as  to 
preclode  all  hypotheses  that  might  otherwise  be  formed.  I  am  perfectly 
sincere  when  I  assert  th:Lt  in  «r«ry  respect,  the  book  of  Genesis  appears 
to  me  the  finest  specimen  of  historical  cumposition  that  was  ever  pro- 
duced. I  never  thought  so  when  I  read  it  in  English,  though  I  mnst 
add,  that  the  fidelity  of  onr  version  ia  far  greater  than  I  had  over  con- 
ceived to  be  possible.  The  translation  which  comes  nearest  tn  it  in 
this  respect  is  Stkle's  Koran,  bat  ala?,  longo  intervollo.  The  reason  of 
his  inferiority  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  Koran  itself;  for  I 
do  declare,  that  of  all  the  ridiculous  oihibitions  of  Ignorance,  foTly,  and 
stupidity  that  ever  saw  the  light,  this  bantling  of  Uohanuned  (even  in 
its  original  swaddling  clotlies)  is  the  most  absurd.  The  only  thing  to 
recommend  it,  is  the  number  of  ethical  troths  which  it  contains  well 
expressed ;  and  oocasional  ebullitions  of  a  fervid  ImaginaUon  in  the 
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waj  of  descriptioQ  and  apostrophe  which  no  style  nor  subject  can 
wholly  suppress  in  the  work  of  an  OrienUiI  writer.  To  return  a 
minute  to  Genesis — ^how  often  have  yon  ever  read  the  2Tth  chapter  in 
the  original  ?  It  is  bojoud  praise  as  a  tonching  narrative ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  point  to  which  the  story  is  brought  in 
the  38th  verse. 

"I  was  80  struck  by  the  pathos  of  the  story  on  a  recent  perusal  that 
I  threw  it  impromptu  into  very  blank  verse,  which  yon  will  see  in  the 
Patriot.    (By  the  bye  send  us  some  poetry.) 

'*  I  am  reading  Tasso  with  great  delight.  It  is  surprising  with  what 
graceful  unconstrained  ease  his  thoughts  succeed  each  other  notwith- 
standing the  awkward  restraint  to  which  the  ottara  rima  subjected 
him.  The  Italian,  through  its  characteristic  softness,  seems  admirably 
adapted  to  make  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Ton  know  the  verso 
which  Blair  quotes  descriptive  of  the  effects  of  a  trumpet  blown  in  the 
lower  regions  where  tromba,  rimbomba,  piomba  and  similar  words  are 
admirably  expressive.  Mr.  Patton  says  that  no  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guage is  more  rich  io  words  descriptive  of  delicate  and  varying  emo- 
tions, especially  those  of  love.  The  following  couplet  by  Tasso  I  have 
adopted  as  a  valuable  apothegm : 

" '  L*aspettar  del  male  d  mal  peggiore, 

Forge,  che  dod  parebbe  il  mal  presenie.'  * 

I  have  mastered  the  forms  of  Spanish  grammar  completely ;  and  have 
just  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  Don  Quixote.  M.  Goulombe,  a  man  edu- 
cated under  the  auspices  of  ITapoleon  and  possessed  of  considerable 
learning,  has  established  himself  in  Princeton.  He  teaches  French ; 
and  proposes  to  open  a  German  school.  Mr.  Patton  speaks  well  of  him. 
As  writing  to  yon  is  the  only  vent  which  I  find  for  my  speculations  on 
literature,  I  will  set  down  two  or  three  questions  for  your  considera- 
tion. 1.  Is  not  the  imperative  mood  the  root  of  the  verb  in  all  lan- 
guages; L  e.,  Do  you  not  suppose  the  first  verb  was  used  imperatively 
or  oratively  {ut  ita  d.\  and  that  it  will  be  found  in  a  majority  of  the 
diverse  tongues  that  this  is  the  simplest  form  ?  Love — to  love — I  love. 
It  is  the  only  simple  part  of  the  English  verb.  2.  Ought  not  all  col- 
lectanea on  Dalzeirs  plan  to  be  relentlessly  proscribed  ?  They  have 
.  hurt  me  exceedingly.  8.  Ooght  not  the  republic  of  letters  to  pass  an 
act  abolishing  punctuation  ?    Keep  the  period  and  the  mark  of  interro- 
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gation ;  but  let  the  rest  go  bang.    I  am  glad  to  see  yoa  disapprove  the 

dash.    I  loatbe  it  as  it  is  used  by ,  e.  g. :  *  This  work — and  we 

wish  we  could  say  other  works — came  forth,*  Ac.  No  such  form  of  a 
,  sentence  should  be  tolerated.  Dr.  Johnson  never  used  even  a  paren- 
thesis. There  is  little  news  stirring.  The  family  are  well.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
William  sends  you  the  Report  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  wishes 
you  to  read  Yroom^s  address  and  give  your  opinion. 

**  Yours  ever, 

"  A." 

I  have  been  so  successful  as  to  find  the  poem  referred  to  in 
this  letter,  in  an  old  brown  fragment  of  the  newspaper  in  which 
it  originally  appeared.  The  piece  had  been  carefiilly  hoarded 
by  one  of  the  author's  playmates  and  oldest  admirers.  It  pos- 
sesses a  high  dramatic  and  exegetical  interest,  and  is  unlike 
anything  else  from  Mr.  Alexander's  pen.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  notwithstanding  the  protest  in  the  letter  to  his  brother 
he  has  not  discarded  the  dash  or  the  parenthesis.  The  piece 
sheds  some  light,  too,  on  his  own  character.  He  too  was  one 
day  to  be  seen  in  tears  and  helplessness — "Aw  mighty  frame'* 
also  "shuddering  in  anguish";  and  was  to  excite  a  similar 
surprise.  He  too  "  loved  not  to  be  scanned  so  searchingly." 
It  had  been  too  long  and  injuriously  thought  of  him  that 
"from  an  eye  so  hard,  so  diamond-like,  infusible,  though 
bright,  the  kindly  drops  of  pity,  love,  or  grief,  ne'er  found  a 
vent."  "  Yet  have  I  seen  him  weep  *  ♦  *  and  heard  him 
cry  aloud  in  sorrow,  as  a  child." 

The  difference  was  this,  Esau  was  really  hard-hearted ; 
but  Addison  Alexander,  with  all  his  force  and  brilliancy  of 
character,  had  also  the  gentleness  and  softness  of  a  girL 
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IFVom  an  unpMiiKed  Drama,'\ 

OiMBBis,  zztii :  SO— 4L 

Mark  yon  tall  chief  retoming  from  the  chase : 
Canst  then  not  read  in  that  deep  wrinkled  brow, 
That  quirering  lip,  that  fiercely  flashmg  eye, 
The  mingled  characters  of  smothered  grief 
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And  nmkling  difloontent?    Thoa  readest  wdl. 

Tis  Enn,  first-bom  of  the  ancient  Isaac, 

And  monardi  of  the  chase.    There !  did^st  thoa  see 

The  sadden  gleam  his  eye  shot  forth  apon  us  ? 

Apfwoach  him  not  too  nearly :  drop  thine  eyes : 

He  lores  not  to  be  scanned  so  searchingly. 

Yet  men  hare  guessed  in  run  what  hidden  crime 

Preys  on  his  sool,  and  makes  his  eye  a  coward. 

The  story  which  thoo  readest  in  his  aspect 

Is  written  in  the  process  of  his  life, 

And  stamped  on  all  his  deeds.    Proud,  feariess,  fierce, 

Relentless — ever  mindful  of  his  wrongs. 

Forgetful  of  the  kindness  which  repays  them. 

Who  would  not  say  that  from  an  eye  so  bard. 

So  diamond-like,  infusible,  though  bright. 

The  kindly  drops  of  pity,  love,  or  grief, 

Ke*er  found  a  rent  I     Yet  hare  I  seen  him  weep, 

Ay,  seen  him  weep,  and  heard  him  cry  aloud 

In  sorrow,  as  a  child.    *Twas  on  that  day. 

When  Jacob— but  you  know  the  tale  of  old. 

Ah,  Arioch  1  'twas  a  sight  to  chill  the  blood, 

I  scarce  believed  it ;  though  I  stood  in  service 

Upon  the  dying  bed  of  Isaac.    There 

The  rugged  hunter  knelt,  and  when  he  heard — 

The  savoury  food  still  smoking  in  his  hand, 

And  gently  offered  to  his  father^s  taste^ 

Yes,  when  he  heard  the  old  man's  faltering  tongue 

In  broken  accents  tell  the  treachery ; 

And  saw  those  sightless  eyes,  with  bursting  tears 

Of  agony  distended ;  and  that  hand, 

That  withered  hand,  whose  hallowed  imposition 

Had  laid  on  Jacob's  head  the  promised  blessing — 

When  its  cold  trembling  touch,  reminded  him 

Of  all  that  he  had  lost— what  did  he  then? 

I  stood  in  staring  terror  to  behold 

The  wild  and  fearful  bursting  of  his  wrath 

Come  forth  in  frenzied  action  :  but  it  came  not ; 

I  looked  again :  for  how  could  I  believe, 

That  Esau,  the  fierce  hunter — that  the  Esau, 

Whom  I  had  known  so  terrible  in  anger, 

Should  bear  his  griefs  thus  meekly  ?    When  I  looked, 

His  head  was  bowed  upon  his  father's  hand. 

His  own  concealed  his  face ;  his  mighty  frame 
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Wu  shuddering  in  angubih ;  bat  uioo, 

Between  his  Sngeni,  drop  by  drop  I  inirked 

The  Kaldlng  lean  were  ooziiig,  and  I  bttri 

Tho«e  Blnmg  cDnvuIsive  sobs,  which  more  tfatn  tem 

Betnj  >  man'i  proud  grief.    I  could  h«Te  wept 

To  Bee  Ain  bumbled  tbni.    The  gentler  Jicob 

Might  weep,  «iid  wbo  would  mark  it  t    ^Ta  bit  uittin. 

But  to  aee  team  upon  tbe  manlier  cheek 

Of  nigged  Emu — 'iwu  ■  moTing  sight 

Long  did  he  weep  in  lilence,  bnt  at  last 

There  came  from  bim  a  wild  and  bitter  erf, 

And  then  in  deep  sod  hollow  tones  be  said, 

"Halt  thou  for  me  no  blessing,  0  mj  father  t" 

What  could  (he  old  man  say  f    Before  him  knelt 

The  eldest  t>oni — his  best  twloTed  eon, 

□tm  whom  he  would  have  blessed,  but  for  the  art* 

Of  Jacob  and  his  mother.     Once  again. 

He  murmured  forth  "  thy  brother — 'twas  tby  brother," 

Again  wept  Esau,  and  egain  he  asked, 

"  Hast  thou  reserved  no  blessing  for  th;  son  f 

Thine  Esau,  Oh  m;  father !  "    Then  once  more 

The  biting,  blasting  tbongbt,  that  he  had  lost 

That  mystic  benediction,  bj  whose  virtae, 

Tbe  favour  of  Jehovah  seemed  ensured, 

Rose  on  his  mind ;  aud  ns  it  rose  he  cried 

In  bitteraess  of  souL    But  with  that  cry. 

His  weakness  ended,  and  his  agonj 

Passed  from  him  as  a  dream.    Across  his  brow, 

He  drew  iiis  hand  impatiently,  then  sprang, 

As  if  in  anger,  to  his  feet.    His  eyes, 

No  longer  bathed  in  grief,  were  fired  with  rage ; 

And  on  bis  quivering  tip  there  seemed  to  hang. 

Unutterable  tiiinga.    Tbe  child  was  gone, 

And  vengeful  Esau  was  himself  again.  ,t  7 

During  tbe  year  1828  in  tbe  intervals  of  study  he  was  also 
a  ti-equGDt  Trriter  for  the  "  Pbiladelphia  Montbly  Magazine," 
edited  by  Dr.  Isaac  C.  Snowden.*  Some  of  these  contribations 
were  in  verse.  The  world  of  romantic  literature,  and  es- 
pecially poetry,  and  the  world  of  severe  echolarship,  seemed 
now  to  press  their  conflcting  claims  upon  him.  He  may  be 
thought  to  have  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  irresolute,  like  Gar- 
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rick  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  or  like  the  hero  in  the 
Choice  of  Hercules.*  Judge  Napton  assures  us  that  his  friend 
was  certain  of  success,  if  he  hud  chosen  to  enter  the  domain 
of  fiction.  He  probably  never  dreamed  of  this,  but  he  had  a 
strong  yearning  towards  the  poetic  muse.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, however,  that  he  ever  gravely  meditated  the  pursuits 
of  mere  literature.  The  real  conflict  in  his  mind  was  between 
Arabia  and  America,  the  Orient  and  the  Occident ;  and,  at  a 
later  day,  between  the  law  and  theology.  His  efforts  in  verse 
were  merely  for  the  sake  of  mental  diversion,  or  to  please  his 
friends.  Alas,  that  we  should  have  so  little  from  his  pen  in 
the  way  of  serious  stanzas  1  What  we  have  gives  us  the 
strongest  evidence  of  what  we  might  have  had,  if  he  had  not 
bent  his  whole  mind  on  other  things.  The  huge  labours  of 
the  philologist  and  commentator,  lefl  little  room  for  those  of 
the  bard,  or  even  of  the  polite  litterateur.  Thus  law  checked 
the  literary  aspirations  of  Lord  Mansfield : 

**  How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Marray,  was  our  boast ! 
How  many  Martiala  were  in  Fulteney  lost ! "  f 

And  the  speculations  of  moral  philosophy  proved  too  much  for 
the  genius  of  John  Wilson,  which  hardly  ever  after  blossomed 
into  verse.    The  fairies,  as  an  anonymous  writer  in  "  Black- 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  contributions  to  the  *'  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Magazine'*  in  1827  and  1828.    I  do  not  think  he  ever  wrote  for  it  afterward. 

Volume  I. 

Page  126.  ''The  Fastidious  Man.'* 
"    170.  "  Oriental  Literature." 
*«    187.  "The  Complacent  Man." 
"    212.  "Archy  McMorrow." 

Volume  n. 

**      74.  **  A  Vision  of  Greece  "  (poetry). 

"      76.  "AutCiesarautnullus." 

*'      89.  "Anecdotes  of  the  Barmecides.    From  the  Arabic" 

"  162.  "  Hurt  FeeUngs." 

"  861.  "  Father  and  Son ;  a  Lore  Story." 

t  The  Dunciad,  Book  IV.,  lines  169,  170. 
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wood"  predicted  at  the  time,  were  smotheiied  in  the  Profes- 
sor's gown. 

He  had  a  good  deal  of  private  correspondence,  too,  at  this 
time  with  Dr.  Snowden,  under  whose  good  management  the 
"  Monthly  Magazine  "  had  reached  a  creditahle  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, though  it  was  never  widely  circulated.  In  Philadel- 
phia, however,  it  was  read  hy  many  cultivated  people,  and  was 
to  he  seen  upon  the  tables  of  most  of  the  public  libraries  and 
lyceums.  I  have  not  rescued  a  single  one  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
notes  to  the  editor,  but  several  of  Dr.  Snowden's  letters  to  the 
Princeton  essayist  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  two  of  them 
are  here  given.  They  are  all  gracefully  and  happily  expressed, 
and  are  good  specimens  of  the  old  quill-pen  hand  then  in 
vogue.  They  are  all  about  the  Magazine  and  Mr.  Alex 
ander's  varied  contributions,  which  were  sometimes  grave, 
sometimes  gay.  The  distressed  editor  commonly  beseeches 
his  young  friend  to  send  him  light  and  playful  pieces,  for  which 
he  knows  he  has  a  cunning  giil,  but  is  almost  always  willing 
to  publish  even  his  most  learned  essays.  These  kind  and  in- 
telligent letters  were  sacredly  kept  by  Mr.  Alexander  under 
the  endorsement  "  Snowdeniana," 

"  PniLiDELPniAf  Jany,  14,  1828. 
"  Dbab  Sm, 

'^  The  foarth  namber  of  the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine  is  Jnst 
completed,  and  will  appear  as  nsual  on  the  15th.  The  condnctof  a 
work  like  this  is  certainly  a  task,  but  to  me  a  very  pleasant  one ;  and 
wonld  be  still  more  so,  if  all  my  correspondents  left  me  so  little  to 
correct  as  yon.  I  have  the  same  pleasare  in  receiving  the  commnni- 
cations  of  several  gentlemen,  which  I  have  in  years ;  but  some,  the 
matter  of  which  is  excellent,  I  have  to  snbject  to  modifications,  which 
are  sometimes  very  troublesome. 

^^ '  The  Fastidious  Man '  is  qnite  a  popular  paper  here,  as  it  de- 
serves to  be:  the  counterpart  in  No.  4  will  I  think  please  also.  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  short  article  on  Oriental  Literature,  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  however  strange  it  may  appear, 
that  subjects  of  an  elevated  character  had  better  be  deferred  for 
the  present,  until  the  Magazine  has-"acquired,  by  means  of  light 
and  pleasing  papers,  that  popularity  which  will  enable  a  learned 
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article  to  stand  its  ground  ia  the  crowd.  It  maj  afford  an  anthor 
some  satisfaction  to  know,  that  four  or  five  thousand  readers  have 
access  to  his  writings  every  month,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
Magazine — not  that  it  has  so  ample  a  patronage, — (the  suhscribers, 
though  consisting  of  the  first  citizens,  are  comparatively  few)  hut 
so  many  libraries,  athenasums,  &c.,  &c.,  have  placed  it  on  their 
tables,  that  the  whole  world  seems  to  use  it  without  contributing  a 
cent  to  its  support.  Thb  is  a  disadvantage  to  new  publications — but 
it  cannot  be  prevented.  I  think  you  might  promote  its  interests  by 
placing  a  copy  of  the  third  number  (of  which  I  send  you  two)  on  the 
tables  of  the  Cliosophic  and  Whig  Societies.  TLe  result  would  be 
totally  different  in  this  case  from  that  of  those  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  since  the  students  will  only  see  it  long  enough  to  know  its 
character,  by  the  time  they  leave  college,  when,  it  is  probable,  many 
may  think  of  subscribing  for  it  on  their  return  to  their  homes.  This 
however  I  leave  to  your  discretion  ;  if  the  societies  should  not  think 
proper  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  each,  I  will  present  them  with  one. 
I  thank  you  for  the  paper  on  Self-importance,  it  is  excellent  in  its  kind ; 
but  not,  as  you  have  intimated  yourself,  exactly  the  thing  that  I  wished. 
It  wants  some  of  the  raciness  of  your  first  paper,  as  well  as  variety 
and  point.  Self-importance,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  a  thousand  forms 
in  a  city  would  admit  of  many  choice  touches.  You  have,  however, 
treated  the  subject  well,  and  in  a  style  of  much  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
It  will  appear  in  the  fifth  number. 

"Let  me  request,  if  perfectly  convenient  to  you,  another  short 
article  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  or  earlier.  Take  any  light  topic 
that  may  occur  to  you,  and  play  with  it,  in  your  ancient  naroesake^a 
vein  ;  and  I  will  consent  to  your  being  learned,  after  a  few  more  num- 
bers of  the  Magazine  have  appeared :  I  have  held  my  own  tongue  (pen 
I  should  say)  on  classical  matters  ever  since  the  first  number,  when  I 
was  informed,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  it  was  too  learned.  This  is  a 
droll  age,  but  we  must  humour  it  a  little,  if  we  wish  to  make  it  wiser. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  unknown  friend, 

"  J.  0.  Snowden." 

"Philadelphia,  May  8,  1828. 
"  Deab  Sib, 

"  I  received  your  pleasant  letter  of  May  1st  duly.    You  desire  me 

to  indicate  what  class  of  subjects  I  prefer  for  the  magazine,  *  grave,  or 

lighter  articles  suggested  by  fancy.'   As  you  say  it  rests  with  me  to  saj 
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what  species  I  prefer,  I  will  remark,  that  however  agreeable  it  would 
be  to  me  to  insert  graver  papers,  yet  the  success  of  the  Magazine 
reqaires  gaiety :  your  grave  papers  would  be  very  acceptable  to  me, 
but  I  and  all  my  readers  would  prefer  your  gaiety.  That  faculty  is 
rare.  I  have  but  two  besides  yourself  who  play  in  that  vein.  The 
mass  of  my  correspondents  are  your  grave  gentlemen ;  they  abound  ; 
I  am  at  no  loss  for  sober  sense,  in  good  taste :  the  inference  then  will 
be  tbat  efforts  of  fancy,  playful  essays  or  sketches,  would  be  more 
desirable  to  me  and  my  readers.  People  in  this  age  do  not  read 
magazines  to  get  wise ;  e.  g.  Blackwood,  Campbell,  &c.,  &c,  Cboose 
then,  my  good  friend,  whatever  subject  you  please ;  and  if  at  any  time 
you  have  on  hand  something  of  the  graver  sort  whicb  you  may  think  a 
^confounded  good  thing'  and  which  you  would  like  to  see  inserted, 
be  sure  to  send  it  to  me ;  and  if  I  entertain  the  same  opinion  I  sball  be 
happy  to  give  it  a  place.  This  induces  me  to  reply  to  a  query  in  your 
letter  and  which  you  did  not  wisli  that  I  should  answer :  I  have  never 
inserted  an  article — I  will  say  line — I  had  almost  said  word  (such  has 
been  my  care  in  these  matters)  which  I  did  not  approve  of;  or  under  the 
influence  of  any  one.  My  control  over  the  magazine  is  absolute ;  for, 
while  I  am  Editor,  I  am  also  the  sole  Proprietor,  and  my  correspondents 
are  numerous — e.  g.,  seventy  and  more  rejected  papers  (among  which, 
to  my  grief  I  say  it,  is  one  by  the  worthy  friend  to  whom  I  am  at  this 
moment  writing,  and  which  he  sent  me  three  or  four  months  ago  (Con- 
rad and  Anselmo). 

"  With  respect  to  the  article  on  Self-importance,  which  appears  to 
have  given  you  a  little  trouble,  I  may  say  that  It  did  not  meet  my 
wishes :  but  then,  the  style,  the  diction,  the  flow  of  sentences,  and 
other  matters  redeemed  it,  and  I  gave  it  place,  of  right,  not  as  a  perfect 
guest,  but  as  one  who  deserved  to  be  in  good  company.  The  piece,  I 
assure  you,  was  not  without  its  friends— among  them  Dr.  Franklin 
Bache.    So  much  for  '  Self-Importance.' 

"You  say,  you  could  give  me  a  trifle  on  *Hurt  Feelings'  Gooil! 
the  subject  will  take. 

**Yon  mention  in  a  postscript  'Historical  Romances  in  miniature,' 
founded  on  colonial  and  revolutionary  legends.  Such  papers  would  bo 
particularly  interesting. 

"  I  hereby  request  my  worthy  friend  *A.  J.  A.'  alias  *A.  L.  I.'  to  accept 
(for  kindnesses  already  rendered),  *  a  complete  set  of  the  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Magazine '  for  five  years,  commencing  from  October,  1828.' 

'^  I  am,  Sir,  your  unseen  but  sincere  friend,         J.  0.  Snowdbn. 

"  J.  A.  Alxxandsb,  Princeton, 
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^1  am  still  nnwell — a  chill  and  fever  jeaterday  and  mach  debility 

to-day — Twenty  to  one  I  have  written  as  bad  English,  ay  and  Latin, 

scraps  as  that  Irish  gentleman  who  swore  that  no  one  could  write 

grammar  with  sach  a  pen.     Pass  over  snch  foibles  as  those  of  an 

invalid. 

^^  God  bless  you,  and  mend  your  manuscript : 

"  Good-night,  J.  0.  S." 

It  is  interesting  to  read  what  he  composed  at  this  critical 
period  of  his  life,  whether  in  one  mode  or  the  other ;  but  the 
poetry  has  this  charm,  that  these  were  in  a  manner  farewell 
efforts.  I  give  below  two  of  the  pieces  contributed  by  him 
to  the  "  Monthly  Magazine,"  Though  published  later,  they 
were  both  written  about  this  time. 

The  first  implies  a  probable  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  East  and  especially  of  Persia.  The  second  shows 
a  growing  enthusiasm  for  that  of  the  West.  We  shall  soon 
be  convinced  on  still  better  grounds  than  any  that  have  yet 
been  given,  that  Mr.  Alexander  was  neither  a  tyro  nor  a  pre- 
tender in  these  matters.  Moore  has  written  Oriental  verses 
ad  nauseam  without  ever  seeing  the  Orient  or  reading  any 
one  of  its  numerous  languages.  Kinglake  and  Beckford  have 
written  on  the  same  subjects  and  with  the  same  success  in 
prose.  But  none  of  these  has  written  such  a  Diary  as  the  one 
on  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

THE  FALL  OF  ISPAHAN.* 

{From  the  Penian,) 

The  whispers  of  the  morning  breeze 
Through  nodding  groves  of  spicy  trees 
Have  roused  the  bulbul  from  his  rest ; 
And  springing  from  his  fragrant  nest 
He  skims  in  search  of  luscious  food, 
Thy  crystal  waves,  fair  Zenderoud  I  f 
But  save  the  flight  of  that  lone  bird, 
No  sound  nor  sign  of  life  is  heard ; 

*  The  City  of  Ispahan  was  sacked  by  the  Ailghans  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tKJ.«*J«  A*  A* 

t  ft  itmsiii  I  iinnlnj;  through  the  city.— J.  A.  A. 
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Kor  TOice  of  mirth  dot  biu;  bom 

Ifot  trump«t'i  biaat,  nor  loU  at  dram, 

Nor  horsemtn's  march,  nor  o«mel's  tre*d; 

Bat  lilence  rei|^,  u  deep  utd  dekd 

Ab  when  the  nureb  of  time  begm. 

Through  ell  tbj  dwellingB,  lapabaa  1 

Again  'Ui  morning;  but  no  more 

The  silence  reigns  thit  rdgoed  before; 

The  djiDg  child's  expiring  C17, 

The  dfiDg  motbei's  farevell  sigb. 

The  groani  of  foniine  *od  diseaBe, 

Arc  DOIT  the  burden  of  tlie  breeie ; 

The  bnlbul  wheels  liis  rapid  flif^t 

Awaj,  with  wonder  and  affright — 

To  MC  the  dead  b;  thousande  strewed 

O'er  (he  poUuted  Zenderoud  1 

To  feel  the  hot  contaf^ua  breath 

or  the  at«m  messenger  of  death, 

To  hear  the  moraiur  of  despair 

Which  agitates  the  troubled  air, 

Aa  famished  beast  and  alarving  man 

Throng  through  the  streets  of  Ispahan. 

Ooce  more  'tis  morning,  and  again 

The  Ttuce  of  nalaro  and  of  men 

Is  hashed  bt  silence,  such  as  reigns 

Throngh  death's  onrluled  domuns; 

Bat  not  that  calm  and  hoi;  rest 

Which  soothes  to  peace  the  troubled  breast, 

And  gnordian  rigils  loves  to  liecp 

O'er  the  defenceless  infant's  sleep : 

The  pause  that  now  enchaias  the  ^r, 

la  the  dead  stillness  of  despair: 

No  more  lo  greet  the  son's  first  rajs, 

The  balbul  tunes  his  thousand  Is  js ;  * 

Bis  song  no  more  shall  be  renewed 

Along  thy  waters,  Zenderoud  I 

For  see  I  o'er  dtadel  and  moat, 

The  Persian  flag  has  ceased  lo  float. 

And  straggling  with  the  adTcrsc  air 

A  stranger's  flag  is  floating  there. 
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The  strife  is  o*er ;  the  deed  is  done : 
The  Fenian  warrior's  race  is  ran ; 
His  sword  is  broken,  and  he  lies 
In  death,  still  gazing  on  the  skies ; 
While  o'er  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
In  sullen  mockery  is  spread, 
The  banner  of  the  fierce  Afghan, — 
And  thou  art  fallen,  Ispahan  I " 

About  the  same  time  appeared  the  following : 

A  VISION  OF  GREECE. 

Calm  twilight  o'er  the  Grecian  isles 
Has  thrown  her  veil  of  sombre  gray ; 

The  dying  sunset's  farewell  smiles 
In  golden  pomp  have  passed  away. 

No  sounds  the  solemn  silence  wake 
Save  ocean's  deep  and  distant  roar, 

As  his  chafed  billows  dash  and  break 
In  sullen  murmurs  on  the  shore. 

But  as  that  dull  and  dream-like  song 
Subsides  in  momentary  rest, 

A  strain  of  music  creeps  along, 
As  from  the  islands  of  the  blesL 

Whence  flow  the  sounds  ?    It  is  a  lyre — 
And  swept  by  none  but  Grecian  hand ; 

In  mingled  tones  of  vengeful  ire 
And  sorrow  for  his  native  land. 

As  he  pursues  a  theme  so  dear. 

Hark  t  how  the  ancient  cli£&  prolong. 

With  all  their  echoes  far  and  near. 
The  burden  of  the  minstrel's  song. 

<'  Is  this  the  land,"  he  funtly  sighs, 
**  Where  glory  reared  hUs  crest  of  old, 
And  freedom  to  the  cloudless  skies 
Her  crimsoned  flag  in  wrath  unrolled  ?  " 

*'  Is  this  the  land,"  he  fiercely  asks. 

As  memory  goads  him  with  her  sting, 

*^  This  land  where  bondsmen  ply  thdr  taslcs 
And  kneel  before  an  alien  king  ? 
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<■  Ja  Uii«  the  land  when  Xencei  Sed 
Alooe,  murmed  and  in  diniuj? 
Ib  this  the  noble  Spartan's  bed  t 
Can  this  be  proud  Thsnnopjla  f " 

Ai  the  last  echo  dies  awaj, 
A  hollow  Toice  reipoiidi  to  hta — 
"  Can  this  be  prond  Thennopjlm  1 " 
The  answer  cornea—"  It  U,  It  U  t " 

And  «ee  1  above  the  haUowed  tomb, 
Where  sleeps  the  Spartan  and  his  men, 

rheir  ghosts  seem  miul«riDg  In  the  gloom, 
And  lalljiag  for  the  fight  again. 

Bdoldl  bdiold!  the  grisly  band 
Hare  sdied  upon  theb  andmt  pass ; 

Before  them  elalka  in  stern  command, 
The  qdrit  of  Leoiddas. 

One  ihont— one  shout  of  ancient  dafi. 

And  all  Is  silent  as  before ; 
While  from  the  cliffy  a  sudden  blate 

Its  blood-red  light  be^ns  to  pour. 

Enongh,  enough,  they  work  thdr  will ; 

No  sooner  is  the  signal  giren. 
Than  from  the  creat  of  every  hill 

An  answering  beacon  flames  to  Heaven. 

But  what  portentous  sound  is  this, 
Which  rises  with  the  rising  dawn  T 

Half-sUfied  shoots  from  Salamis, 
And  criea  of  war  from  Haralhon. 

The  spell  U  broken  1    Ann  for  fight ! 

Tengeaoce  is  sure,  for  God  is  just  I 
Greece  has  arisen  in  her  might. 

And  spumed  her  fetters  to  the  dusL 

Again,  again,  from  every  height, 
The  trar-cry  sends  Its  dread  alarms ; 

Again  the  sun's  returning  Ught, 
Sees  renovated  Greece  in  aims. 

She  invokes  no  more  the  fabled  powers, 
Whom  erst  her  ms{^  minstrels  sung; 
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Bui  to  the  wind  from  all  her  towers, 
The  banner  of  the  Gross  is  flung. 

No  more  the  heathen  anthem  rings, 

To  Mars  from  her  embattled  posts ; 
Her  soTereign  is  the  King  of  kings, 

Her  patron  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

See  land  and  ocean,  tower  and  mast, 
Teeming  with  countless  throngs  of  men  I 

The  dream  of  serritnde  is  past, 
And  Greeoe  is  now  herself  again. 

The  constellation  of  poets  that  about  this  time  continued 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  world  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
critics,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  an  object  of  considerable  attrac- 
tion to  the  author  of  these  verses.  As  canto  afler  canto,  book 
after  book  came  out,  they  wore  eagerly  read  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
as  well  as  by  his  two  older  brothers.  None  of  the  gifted 
writers  whose  productions  swarmed  during  this  period  and 
filled  so  much  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  his  coadju- 
tors in  tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  seems  to  have  exerted  a  more 
decided  ijnpression  on  the  style  of  Mr.  Alexander  than  those 
of  Lord  Byron.  The  American  student  was  richly  qualified 
to  appreciate  intellectual  excellence  of  this  sort,  and  his 
quick  soul  must  have  kindled  under  the  inspiration.  The 
correspondence,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  altogether  accidental 
between  the  stirring  numbers  of  "the  Childe"  and  the  nervous 
diction  and  peculiarly  sonorous  rythm  of  every  scrap  of  verse 
that  fell  from  that  young  scholar.  And  yet  the  poetry  of 
Addison  Alexander  is  as  original  and  sui  generis  as  his  prose. 
Some  of  the  very  themes*  on  which  Byron  loved  to  write 
were  also  favourites  of  Mr.  Alexander's.  Much  of  this  was 
doubtless  due  to  a  partial  similarity  of  tastes,  and  perhaps 

*  To  say  nothing  of  such  familiar  pieces  as  **  The  Isles  of  Greece,*'  I  need 
only  point  to  the  LXXTIL  stanza  of  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  the 
spii-itcd  translation  of  the  Greek  war  song  AcDr«  valScy  r&y  'EXX^revy  of  Riga, 
"  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise.'*  Both  of  the  last  named  contain  like  allusions  to 
Leonidas  and  Thermopylie.  The  stanzas  given  in  the  text  will  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  this  animated  lyrie. 
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a  resemblance  of  native  talents.  But  he  was  now  about  to 
enter  more  and  more  heartily  upon  the  business  of  a  transla- 
tor and  interpreter  of  foreign  tongues,  and  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  captivating  East  and  the  blandishments  of  poetry. 
Like  the  Shepherd  in  Lycidas  after  a  wistful  retrospective 
glance,  he  was  soon  to  cease  his  song. 

He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  Tarious  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay ; 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropped  into  the  western  bay; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue : 
To-fnorr<no  to/rtth  woodt  andpasturea  new. 


CHAPTER  IV- 

The  first  records  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  studies  as  preserved  in  his  own  journals  are  now 
to  be  laid  before  the  reader.  The  earliest  allusions  to  his 
literary  employments  are  contained  in  the  two  letters  to  his 
brother  James,  which  have  already  been  given. 

"Jan.  1.— .Arabic,  Al  Koran,  Sura  19.  Hebrew,  Exodos,  chap, 
xix.  Italian,  Tasso,  Ger.  Lib.  Canto  12.  Latin,  Cicero  in  Q.  Cfficilium. 
German,  Rules  of  pronunciation ;  Greek,  Matthew,  chaps.  1-4." 

"  Jan.  2. — Hebrew,  Exodus,  cbap.  20.  Persian,  Hafiz  (Nott's  Ed.) 
ode  16.  French,  Auxiliary  verbs.  Spanish,  Don  Quix.  chaps.  27-28. 
Greek,  Matt.  ch.  4-8." 

"Jan.  8. — ^Hebrew,  Exod.  chs.  20-21.  Arabic,  Al  Koran,  Suras 
19-20.  Latin,  Cicero  in  Ccelio,  and  pro  Lege  Manilia.  Gennan,  De- 
clensions of  art.,  subs,  and  adj.  Greek,  Matthew,  9-12.  Italian,  Tasso, 
G.  L.,  Canto  12 ;  wrote  paradigm  of  reg.  verbs." 

^^  Jan.  4. — Hebrew,  Exod.  chs.  21-22.  Persian,  sundries.  Spanish, 
Don  Quix.  cbs.  28-29.  Syriac,  Michaelis  gram,  alphabet,  points,  regu- 
lar verbs.  Greek,  Matthew,  chs.  13-16.  French,  wrote  paradigm  of 
eleven  regular  verbs  (bis)." 

'*Jan.  5. — Hebrew,  Exod.  chs.  22-28.  Arabic,  Al  Koran,  Suras 
20-21.  Latin,  Cicero  Orat.  pro  Lege  Manilia.  Greek,  Matt.  chs.  17- 
20.  French,  Description  de  I'Arabe,  par  Neibuhr.  English,  Byron's 
poems.  Italian,  wrote  translation  of  Historia  Sacrn.  German,  wrote 
paradigms  of  ten  auxiliary  verbs." 

"Jan.  6. — Hebrew,  Genesis  clis.  1-10;  Exodus,  19-23.  Greek, 
Matt.  1-6  and  20-28.  English,  Butler^s  Analogy,  Intro,  and  ch.  1. 
Italian,  Tasso,  Ger.  lib.  canto  13." 

"  Jan.  7. — Hebrew,  Exodus  chs.  23-24.  Persian,  Persian  contro- 
versies, xlix-liii  and  Gnlistan  of  Sadi.  Syriac,  Matt.  chap,  i:  6-17. 
Spanish,  Don  Quix.  chs.  29-80.  Greek,  Homer's  Odyss.  Lib.  1.  Mark 
1-4.    French,  par.  eleven  regular  verbs." 

^'  Jan.  8. — ^Hebrew,  Exodus,  chs.  24-25.  Arabic,  Al  Koran,  Suras 
21-22.    Latin,  Cicero's  orations.    German,  revised  nouns,  a^s.  and 
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verbs.  Greek,  Mark,  cb.  5-8.  Italian,  wrote  translation  of  Historia 
Sacra." 

"  Jan.  9. — ^Hebrew,  Exod.  cbs.  25-26.  Persian,  Pers.  contro.  and 
Gkilistan.  Syriac,  Matt.  cb.  i.  v.  18-25.  Frencb,  Levizao^s  grammar 
and  irregular  verbs.  Spanish,  Don  Quiz.  cbs.  80-31.  Greek,  Mark, 
cbs.  9-12." 

"  Jan.  10 — Hebrew,  Exodns,  cbs.  26-27".  Arabic,  Al  Koran,  Saras 
22-23.  Latin,  Cicero,  pro  Arcbia  poet4.  German,  the  wbole  of  Wen- 
derbork^s  grammar.  Greek,  Mark,  cbs.  13-16.  Englisb,  Otway's 
plays.  Italian,  paradigms  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs ;  translation 
of  Historia  Sacra." 

"Jan.  11. — Hebrew,  Exod.  clis.  27-28.  Persian,  Gulistan  of  SadL 
Frencb,  regular  and  irregular  verbs.  Spanisb,  Don  Quix.  cbs.  81-82. 
Greek,  Luke,  cb.  i." 

^*  Jan.  12. — Hebrew,  Exodus,  cbs.  28-29.  Arabic,  Al  Koran,  Suras 
28-24.  Latin,  Cicero.  Greek,  Luke  1-3.  Englisb,  wrote  *  communi- 
cations for  the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine,  viz. :  1.  A  dramatic 
fragment.  2.  The  Fall  of  Ispahan.  3.  A  Vision  of  Greece.  4.  The 
Tears  of  Esau." 

The  diary  of  the  next  few  days  presents  more  fully  his 
method  of  studying  the  various  languages  which  now  occu- 
pied his  attention.  What  is  extracted  from  these  entries  is  a 
specimen  of  alL 

"  Jan.  14. — ^Read :  in  Hebrew,  Exodus,  chs.  29-30. — ^May  not  our 
canopy  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  cas,  a  wing?  The  ihadato  of 
foinga  is  a  frequent  expression  in  the  Bible.  There  is  another  deriva- 
tion, more  curious,  and  I  think  much  more  certain  :  I  mean  that  of 
each  from  e^K :  The  use  of  this  word  as  a  distributive  pronoun  in 
Hebrew  Js  very  remarkable.  One  to  another  would  be  properly 
translated  >in?n  bx  •»«  a  man  to  his  friend  or  Irother.  Nop  is  this 
mode  of  expression  confined  in  its  application  to  human  beings,  nor 
even  to  animnls  in  general ;  We  find  it  used  in  Exodus  with  things 
which  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  personify.  For  example ; — *  The 
five  curtains  shall  be  coupled'  t^^1n^(  ]>h  n;^x  ^  woman,  (or  generi- 
cally  female)  to  her  sister,'  i.  e.  one  to  another.  *  And  other  five 
curtains  shall  be  coupled  tooman  to  h^r  sister^  Anpther  peculiar  idiom 
which  occurs  to  me  is  that  in  yrhich  the  word  4on  is  used  in  connectiou 

*  That  fs,  \  thipk  he  means,  revised,  copied  and  posted  them. 
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•with  the  number  of  years  to  express  a  man^s  age.  To  give  one  example 
out  of  many  n;«  nix«  OTS-j2  nb  *  Noah  was  the  son  of  six  hundred 
years?  This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  terms 
expressive  of  natural  relations  among  meo,  such  as  father^  mother^  9on 
and  daughter^  are  frequentlj^  ased  to  express  relations  of  a  different  kind 
and  between  different  objects ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  Arabic  proper 
names  being  formed  by  this  rule.  For  example — *  Father  of  power,' 
i.  e.  the  powerful.  I  have  never,  however,  met  with  this  idiom  in  the 
books  of  Hoses  in  reference  to  any  thing  but  the  length  of  life." 

"2.  In  Spanish.  Don  Quixote,  chs.  82-88.  The  most  elaborate 
passage  in  this  work  of  Cervantes  which  I  have  yet  met  with,  is,  *La 
Novela  del  curioso  Impertinente.^  Indeed,  from  the  pains  which  he 
takes  to  introduce  all  his  episodes,  it  is  evident  that  he  laboured  them 
with  a  care  which  he  did  not  give  to  the  main  story.  To  this  fact  he 
seems  to  allude  himself  when  he  speaks  of  the  enjoyment  which  his 
hero  had  been  the  means  of  affording  to  the  world,  ^  no  solo  de  la 
dulzura  de  su  verdadcra  historia,  sino  de  los  euentos  y  episodios  della, 
que  la  misma  historia.'  If  the  author  had  any  partiality  for  this 
episode,  *  La  Novella,'  it  was  certainly  not  a  blind  one.  This  story  is 
finely  conceived,  ingeniously  developed,  and  elegantly  expressed.  The 
speech  of  Lothario  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  his  friend  is  so  fine 
a  specimen  of  ethical  argument  and  eloquence,  that  t!ie  reader  is 
tempted  to  exclaim,  as  Sancho  to  his  master — ^  Mas  bueno  era  onestra 
merced  para  predicadore  que  para  cabellero  andante.'  The  following 
sentence  contains  a  strong  but  most  expressive  description  of  the  effect 
of  suppressed  sorrow, — '  No  exensaras  con  el  secreto  tu  dolor ;  antes 
tendr4s  que  lloras  contino  si  no  lassimas  de  los  ojos^  lassimas  sangre  del 
coraaena? 

"3.  Persian.  The  Gulistan.  Persian  and  Hebrew  are  radically 
distinct,  in  their  genius  and  structure,  as  well  as  vocables.  They  agree 
however  in  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  government  of  one 
substantive  by  another  is  denoted  by  a  change  in  the  latter  and  not 
the  former  as  in  almost  all  other  languages.  The  cardinal  number 
for  six  is  the  same  also  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Persian  languages. 
The  Persian  agrees  with  the  Syriac  (a  derivative  of  Hebrew)  with 
respect  to  the  definite  article,  which  is  formed  in  both  by  adding  a 
vowel  at  the  end  of  the  noun.  The  coincidences  between  the  Persian 
nnd  English  are  very  numerous  and  striking,  and  are  rendered  more 
remarkable,  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  words  common  to  both  are 
simple,  original,  primitive  terms  used  in  ordinary  intercourse,  and  not 
n^ere  techqicalities.'* 
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"4.  In  English.  (1.)  Sir  William  Jonea'e  anniTerEnry  disconrBe  on 
tbo  Pbiloeoplj;  of  tbe  Abiatica.  I  read  Ujb  with  a  view  to  the  composition 
of  an  article  on  the  aame  sabject.  Sir  William,  however,  speaka  princi- 
pal! j  in  reference  to  the  nisdas.  IshouIdcoofiDeinjBelf  to  theUobam- 
medsn  nations.  (2).  The  Edinbnrgh  Review.  Keview  of  tbe  Damil- 
t«Dian  8;etem.  I  find  I  have  adopted  this  system  nnconscionslj  in 
teaching  3.  A.  and  P.  S.  C.  the  Italian  langaage.  The  principal  difi'er- 
enoe  U  tbia  that  I  introduce  grammatical  ioflezioDS  at  an  earlier  period. 
Mj  rale  is  to  give  a  short  leason  translated  word  fur  word.  When  the 
meaning  and  combinatioD  of  words  is  learned,  to  give  the  paradigm! 
of  the  verba  contained  in  it  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  explain 
the  other  grammatical  difficulties  before  proceeding  further,  (S).  The 
Bed  Rover,  vol.  2,  cfas.  1-7.  I  am  fond  of  beginning  with  the  second 
Tolnme  of  a  novel.  It  makes  the  first  doublf  interesting.  I  think  the 
comparison,  or  rather  tbe  equalizing,  of  Oooper  with  Scott  is  highly 
oqJusC  for  these  causes  follon  iog : — 1.  Scott,  it  is  evident  from  every 
page  of  hb  works,  is  a  man  of  taste,  Cooper  not.  (2).  Soott  is  always 
at  bis  ease ;  Cooper,  constrained,  and  apparently  itriving  after  somfr- 
tbing  nnattsinable.  (3).  Scott  is  always  perapicnons.  His  pictures 
are  not  only  striking  in  distant  view,  but  perfectly  intelligible  in  all 
their  parts.  Oooper,  on  the  cantrarf,  is  often  obscnre,  and  that  whea 
he  has  no  intention  to  be  mysterious — and  his  descriptions  ft^qnently 
leave  tbe  mind  confused  and  clouded  without  any  definite  image  to 
oocnpy  it.  Cooper  may  be  a  man  of  more  depth  and  strength  of  feel- 
ing; but  Scott  is  vastly  his  superior  in  livelinesa  and  fertility  of  fancy. 
Cooper  relies  on  the  interest  of  his  scene,  and,  at  most,  on  variety  of 
iocident,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  bia  reader.  Scott  enchains  it  by 
tbe  deiineatiou  of  character.  All  Cooper's  passages  may  be  resolved 
into  one  or  two  varieties ;  and  of  these  few,  some  are  unnatural  and 
even  monstrous;  while  Scott  has  an  endless  diversity,  and  all  of  them 
true  to  nature.  The  only  passage  in  Cooper's  writings  I  have  met  with 
approaching  to  aublimity,  ia  the  description  of  the  storm  in  the  first 
volume  of  tbe  Pilot;  but  although  tbe  advantages  as  to  sceue  and  cir- 
cumstances would  appear  to  be  on  his  side,  that  descriptioa  ii  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  escape  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardoar,  his  daughter 
and  Edie  Ochiltree  from  tbe  sea,  in  the  Antiquary." 

"  S.  French,  Telemaque,  pp.  1-5.  Wrote  paradigms  of  all  tbe 
verbs  occurring  in  the  above  passage  of  Telemaque,  being,  in  number, 
thirty-five  regular  and  sixteen  irregular  verbs ;  total,  fifty-one." 

"  Jan.  16. — ^The  finest  passage  which  I  have  seen  in  the  Koran  is 
tbe  oomparison  of  tbe  excellenoe  of  the  wicked  to  tbe  late  <tf  the  deeert 
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(an  optical  illusion  in  sandj  and  Lot  conntries),  which  occurs  in  the 
chapter  of  light.  I  differ  in  toto  from  all  writers  who  assert  that 
Mohammed,  in  devising  a  religion  for  his  followers,  proceeded  upon 
■any  regular  plan  whatever.  We  are  too  apt  to  ascribe  motives  to  those 
who  never  felt  them,  and  regard  as  deep-laid  contrivance  what  proba- 
bly arose  from  accident  He  was  first  an  enthusiast ;  a  half-mad  vision- 
ary. In  this  character  he  began  his  revelations,  and  afterwards  finding 
their  effect,  became  an  ambitious  aspirant  after  ponder.  The  idea  that 
he  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  doctrines  to  the  belief  and  propensities  of 
particular  sects,  I  think  unwarranted:  not  only  from  his  ridicolous 
anachronisms,  but  from  the  character  of  the  stories  which  he  gave  as 
sacred  history.  All  that  ho  has  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures  has  the 
appearance  of  being  caught  from  oral  narration.  When  we  consider 
the  fondness  of  the  Arabs  for  story- telling,  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  Jews  and  Christians  who  were  among  them  found  abundant  em- 
ployment in  rehearsing  impressive  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Gospel.  That  these  should  take  strong  hold  of  Mohammed^s  mind, 
then  in  a  low  condition  is  not  surprising.  By  nature  imaginative,  he 
may  have  brooded  in  secret  over  these  historical  facts,  till  he  felt  their 
influence  in  a  rising  desire  to  emulate  the  ancient  prophets.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  source  of  his  Scriptural  information.  That  he  was 
actually  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Koran  by  either  Jew  or 
Ohristian,  I  think  improbable ;  because  either  would  have  given  more 
connected  narratives.  In  his  own,  not  only  is  the  truth  diluted,  but 
the  facts  confused  and  out  of  order,  like  the  attempts  of  a  man  to  re- 
peat a  half-forgotten  story." 

The  following  criticism  gives  ns  an  insight  into  bis  early 
tastes,  confirming  also  the  impressions  and  justifying  the 
inferences  which  we  have  already  drawn  from  other  sources, 
as  to  his  amazing  intellectnal  energy : 

"Jan,  17. — Read  thr  *Red  Rover.'  After  reading  this  novel 
through,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  the  best,  as  a  whole,  of  Cooper^s 
writings.  The  interest  is  far  more  intense  and  better  supported  than 
in  any  of  the  rest.  There  is  a  sameness,  however,  in  his  descriptions 
which  nothing  but  the  comparative  novelty  of  naval  rotnanee  enables 
ns  to  tolerate.  The  ships  are  forever  ^bending  their  tall  spars  as  if  to 
salute '  this  or  that  object,  and  then  '  gracefully  recovering  their  erect 
position.'  He  is  too  fond,  moreover,  of  *  lurking  smiles,'  and  *  strug- 
gling smiles,'  and  ofiier  cant  phrases  of  his  own,  which  would  appear 
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to  indicate,  that  he  had  no  rery  vivid  impresdon  cf  the  object  in  his 
own  mind;  but  described  rather  b;  rote:  no  that  Ms  deflcriptjons, 
especially  of  men,  are  like  set  ipeecliea,  difieriog  onlj  in  minor  par- 
ticulars, but  capable  of  being  adapted,  by  a  little  alteration  to  any 
character.  In  denouemeiit  lie  is  never  Buccessful.  The  winding  ap  of 
his  novel  is  wretched  in  itself  and  rendered  more  bo  by  its  reaetablanoe 
to  the  closing  ohaptere  of  the  'Spy.'" 

This  plan  of  writing  down  hia  tbonghtaon  the  studies  and 
readings  of  the  day  he  kept  ap  for  several  week»,  I  continne 
to  qaote  from  the  joarnal : 

"Jan.  S6. — I  have  been  reading  the  past  week  nine  chapters  in 
Hebrow;  seven  chapters  in  the  Koran,  and  one  in  the  Arabic  New 
Testament;  twelve  chapters  in  the  Italian  Bible;  two  in  the  Fersinn 
Ifew  Testameat;  two  in  the  Spanish  do.;  one  in  the  German  do.; 
three  cbapters  in  Don  Qnixote,  and  several  paMnges  in  Teiemnqne." 

"Jan.  SI.— During  the  month  which  is  now  closinjf,  I  have  read 
tbirty-two  chapters  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  all  of  them  twice  and  most 
of  Ibem  three  times ;  seventeen  Saras  in  the  Koran — all  of  tliem  twice 
except  the  first  and  lasL  I  have  also,  within  this  month,  begun  the 
■tndy  of  the  German  language,  and  made  such  progress  as  sliiill  be 
tneotioned  hereafter.  I  onmmenced  reading  the  Greek  Testament  on 
the  first  of  the  month,  bat  discontianed  it  after  finishing  two  gospels. 
On  the  11th  inst.  I  commenced  the  practice  of  repeating  wbst  I  read 
in  Hebrew  in  Martini's  Italian  version,  which  I  have  regnlarly  con- 
tinoed.  On  the  25th  lost,  I  procnred  the  Glh  volnme  of  Walton's 
Polyglot,  and  since  tliat  date,  have  read  the  Scriptnres  in  six  lan- 
gnages  on  the  following  plan.  1.  Leviticus  in  the  morninfi;  in  lie- 
brew  critically,  (i.  e,  with  grammar  and  lexicon).  2.  The  Gospel  of 
John  in  the  morning  in  Germao^-eritically ;  at  night  in  Spanish  cur- 
sorily. 8.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  morning  in  Persian — criti< 
cally ;  at  nigbt,  in  Arabic  cursorily ;  repeating  every  day  the  readings 
of  the  preceding.  These  readings  have,  since  the  25th,  been  my  stand- 
ing orders  of  the  day,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  set  aside.  My 
moveable  orders  of  the  day,  which  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  neces- 
aary  or  shifted  from  one  day  to  another,  were — 1.  The  critical  reading 
of  Don  Qnixote  in  Spanish.  2.  The  reading  of  Teleroaqne  in  French. 
8.  All  English  reading;  and  lastly,  composition.  On  Sundays  I  have 
been  ia  the  practice  of  repeating  the  portions  of  Scripture  read  during 
the  week." 

"Feb.  S. — Soring  the  past  week  I  have  read,  critUaily,  1.  In 
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Hebrew  nine  chnpters  in  Leyiticas.  2.  In  Persian,  five  chapters  in 
Matthew.  3.  In  Arabic,  eight  chapters  in  Matthew  and  four  Saras  in 
the  Koran.  4.  In  German,  five  chapters  in  John.  5.  In  Spanish, 
eight  chapters  in  Don  Quixote.  6.  In  Italian,  nine  chapters  in  Levit- 
icns.    7.  In  French,  all  the  first  book  of  Telemaqne." 

"  Feb.  9. — ^Daring  the  week  which  began  on  Monday  the  4th  and 
closes  to-night  (fbr  I  exclude  Sundays),  I  have  read  critically — that  is 
to  say,  with  strict  philological  attention,  and  with  the  usual  aids  of 
grammar,  lexicon,  &c.,  as  follows : — In  Hebrew — ^Lev.  14-23 ;  In  Per- 
sian, Matt  9-14 ;  in  German,  John,  &-13 ;  in  Arabic,  Koran,  89-42 ; 
in  Spanish,  Don  Quizotte,  39-41.  In  French,  Telemaqne,  one  Book. 
Daring  the  same  period  I  have  read  cursorily — ^that  is  to  say,  with  a 
yicw  to  philological  improvement,  but  with  less  strict  attention  to  ver- 
bal accuracy  and  grammatical  niceties,  (besides  repeating  in  this  way 
every  day  the  portion  read  critically  the  day  before)  as  follows : — In 
Arabic,  Matt.  9-14 ;  in  Italian,  Lev.  14-28 ;  in  Spanish,  John  8-13. 
In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  read  attentively,  ^  Goode^s  Book  of 
Nature,^  ii.-vii.,  and  skimmed  over  Dunham  &  Olapperton^s  Discoveries 
in  Africa,  To  conclude,  I  have  recovered  my  knowledge  of  the  Syriao 
Alphabet,  and  acquiied  the  Ethiopic.^' 

^^  Saturday  night,  12  m.,  Feb.  16. — I  have,  during  the  past  week 
finished  in  Hebrew,  Leviticus,  the  third  book  of  Moses,  having  been 
employed  upon  it  since  the  26th  of  January.  It  was  not  so  pleasing  a 
task  as  the  perusal  of  Genesis,  and  Exodus  (I  speak  more  critico)— so 
many  words  occur  of  which  the  meaning  is  at  best  uncertain  and  the 
whole  is  80  generally  confined  to  a  single  subject,  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  room  for  philological  [investigation].  The  26th  chap- 
ter, however,  is  very  eloquent,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe 
the  difierence  in  the  design  and  character  of  the  difierent  books  of 
Moses  thus  far.  The  first  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world  and  patri- 
archal times ;  a  history  of  the  chosen  people  while  favoured  by  the 
Deity  but  still  living  in  the  midst  of  other  nations  and  complying  with 
their  customs.  But  the  second  begins  the  story  of  their  suflTerings 
and  their  wrongs,  their  deliverance  and  their  government,  and  their 
journey! ngs  toward  that  land  where  they  were  about  to  be  established 
as  a  peculiar  people.  The  third  contains  the  detail  of  those  singular 
ceremonial  observances  which  were  to  be  the  badge  of  their  distinction 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  race. — I  have  also  finished,  daring  this 
week,  the  same  book  in  Martini^s  translation,  having  read  every  day 
since  the  16th  of  January  (Sundays  excepted)  the  same  portion  criti- 
cally in  Hebrew  and  cursorily  in  Italian." 
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Thcfle  records,  epreading  before  UB  as  they  do  an  exact 
chart  of  hia  course  at  this  time,  give  one  a  good  idea  of  his 
thoroaghness  and  syBtem  in  Ujing  the  foandations  of  his 
Bubseqaent  attainmentB.  He  contiuned  to  work  under  this 
Bchedale  through  the  Bammer  moDths.  His  labours  are 
summed  up  in  the  quarterly  retrospect  following,  viz.: 

"March  31.— The  first  quarter  of  the  jear  1828  is  this  day  com- 
pleted. A  detailed  review  of  oil  my  atadlea  during  that  period  vonld 
be  hot  a  repetition  of  the  furegoiog  pages.  Laying  awde  therefore  the 
ooDsideraiioD  of  subjects  attended  to  accideatally,  or  on  particular 
occaaioDB,  and  of  those  irliich  I  have  begun,  and  for  varioaa  reasons 
abandoned,  I  shall  coufine  myself  to  a  oonsideration  of  my  advances  in 
the  six  langnagea  which  have  been  the  regolar  and  spetual  otgect  of 
my  attention. 

"I.  Hebrew.  In  Hebrew  I  have  read  since  the  Ist  of  January,  the 
last  twenty-one  chapters  of  Exodns;  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  Kumbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  Joshua;  in  all  a  haudred 
and  thirty-three  chapters. 

"  II.  Arabic.  Id  Arabic  I  have  read  the  last  ninety-five  chapters  of 
tlie  Koran,  and  thirty-three  pages  in  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Chrestomatby, 
besides  the  Gospel  of  Ifatthew  in  Waiton's  Polyglot;  making  (excln- 
sive  of  De  Sacy)  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  chapters. 

"  m.  Spanish.  In  Spanish  I  have  read  the  lest  twenty-six  chapters 
of  tlie  first  part  of  Don  Qaizote,  and  the  first  eighteen  chapters  of  the 
second  part — in  all  forty-four  ohapters. 

"IV.  French.  In  French  I  have  read  the  whole  of  Telcmaqne;  the 
'Avare'  of  Moliero,  and  two  acts  of  Racine's  Andromnqne,  besides  a 
nnmber  of  niiaor  tracts.  ^ 

"V.  German.  The  study  of  German  I  liave  begun  within  the 
qoarter,  and  bemdes  Wenderbork'd  and  Noehden's  grammars,  have 
read  the  gospels  of  Uattbew  and  Johu,  in  Luther's  translation,  and  five 
chapters  in  the  gospel  of  Uarti — in  all  fifty-four  chapters. 

"  VI.  Persian.  In  Persian  I  have  read  smce  the  Ist  of  January 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  in  Walton's  Polyglot — and  various 
parts  of  the  Gnlistan  of  Badi  and  the  Tuoti  Nameh.*  The  last  two 
works  I  use  in  MS.  To  these  facts  it  may  be  added  that  I  have 
regolarly  instraoted  P.  S.  0.  and  J.  A.  in  Italian;  and  have  written 
sundries." 

■  Or  Tales  of  a  PairoL 
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"  April  24.— I  was  born  on  the  24th  of  April  1809,  and  am  cod- 
sequently  nineteen  jears  old  this  daj.  Since  my  last  birthday,  besides 
parts  and  parcels  of  other  works,  I  have  read  the  following  classical 
works  entire : 

"1.  In  Hebrew.  The  Pentateuch  of  Moses ;  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges  and  1st  Samuel. — 2.  In  Arabic.  The  Koran  of  Mohammed, 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  parts  of  Abulfariy  and  Facklibeddin.  3. 
In  French.  The  Telemaque  of  Fenelon,  the  *Avare '  of  Moliere  and  the 
Andromaqae  of  Racine.  4.  In  Spanish.  The  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes. 
5.  In  Italian.  The  Gerusalenmie  Liberata  of  Tasso  and  the  Novelle  of 
Soave  in  two  volumes.  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  chrestomathies,  collecta- 
nea, and  other  scrap-books  for  the  students  of  any  language.  Where 
no  other  books  can  be  had,  the  use  of  such  substitutes  is  compulsory ; 
but  when  entire  classical  works  can  be  obtained,  no  student  ought  to 
hesitate.  The  Quarterly  Review  YQvy  justly  saya,  that  a  young  man  of 
sense  and  diligence  will  learn  vastly  more  Greek  by  one  perusal  of  the 
Iliad  than  by  any  attention  to  such  compilations  as  those  of  Andrew 
Dalzel.  This  has  been  my  principle.  When  about  to  learn  a  language, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  standard  work  of  acknowledged  merit, 
and  read  it  from  end  to  end ;  and  if  no  other  such  could  be  immedi- 
ately obtained,  my  rule  has  been  to  read  the  first  again.  To  the  above 
list  I  may  add  a  sixth :  6.  In  German.  The  four  Gospels,  in  Luther^s 
version.  I  have  determined  that  in  the  ensuing  summer,  in  addition 
to  my  philological  pursuits,  I  will  read  law,  beginning  witl^  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries." 

The  following  entries  give  a  minute  history  of  his  studies 
for  some  time  longer : 

*^  June  30. — 1.  Since  the  31st  of  March  I  have  read  in  Hebrew,  the 
last  nine  chapters  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the 
two  books  of  Kings,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  twenty-two  chapters 
in  that  of  Jeremiah ; — in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  chnpters. 

**  2.  In  Spanish,  I  have  read  during  the  same  period  the  last  fifty-six 
chapters  of  Don  Quixote,  and  some  numbers  of  ^  £1  Mercurio  de  Nueva 
York,'  a  weekly  newspaper  published  every  Saturday. 

^^  8.  I  have  read  in  French  the  last  two  acts  of  Racine's  Androm- 
aque,  the  first  two  acts  of  Comeille's  Menteur  &c.,  and  one  satire  of 
Boileau's;  also,  the  second  volume  of  De  Sacy's  Arabic  grammar. 

"  4.  I  have  read  in  Persian  twelve  tales  (or  chapters)  pf  the  Tooti 
Nam  eh. 

*^  5.  In  German  I  have  read  the  last  eleven  chapters  in  Mark ;  all 
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of  Lttke,  Acts,  Romans,  and  two  chaptera  in  CorinthiBna — ia  all  eigbtj- 
six  uhapters. 

"6.  In  Italian  I  have  rend  tbe  lost  eeven  cantos  of  Tasao's  G.  L, 
and  the  first  eigliteea  cantos  of  the  Orlnndu  Fiirioso— in  all  twenty- 
five  chapters. 

"  7.  In  Latin,  The  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

"8.  In  Greek,  The  tenth  book  of  the  Odjsse/. 

"  In  English,  Coke  npon  Littleton  and  the  second  book  of  Block- 
stone's  Commentaries— tbe  latter  a  second  time." 

"  Ang.  28.  Tbe  Philological  Society  waf  formed  this  da;  com- 
posed of  gradnates  and  Etudenta." 

Tbe  Btndies  of  tbe  qaarter  are  thus  snmined  np : 

"  Sept  30.  1.  In  Hebrew.  Sinoe  the  SOtb  day  of  Jnne  I  liare  read 
tbe  last  thirty  chapters  of  Jeremiah — the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Hoses, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obed,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahnni,  Habaiikiik,  Zepbaniah,  Hoggai, 
Zecharish,  Ualachi,  and  thirt]r-six  Psalms ;— ia  all,  a  hundred  and  siity- 
nine  chapters. 

"  3.  Italian.    The  last  twenty-eight  cantos  of  Orlando  Farioao. 

"8.  Spanish.    Twelve  nnmbera  of  'El  Kercui'to,  Ac' 

"4.  French.  The  funeral  orations  on  tbe  death  of  Marfchal  Tn- 
renne  by  Fl£chica  and  Mascara ;  the  lost  two  acts  of  the  '  Mentear '  of 
Oomeilla ;  otiier  plays  by  same  author  and  four  comedies  of  Uoliere. 

"  6.  Arabic.     Sundries  in  tbe  Koran  and  Lokm&n'a  Fables. 

"  6.  Persian.    Sundries  in  tbe  OnliBtan  and  ttie  Tooti  Nameh. 

"7.  Greek.  Homer;  IlJa8,L,ir.,XVni.:  Ody8sey,L,n.  Sophocles, 
the  Antigone,  severnl  hundred  lines.    No  more. 

"  8.  Latin,    The  first  Book  of  Cicero,  do  Inventione  Rbctorica. 

"9.  English.  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations;  the  Federalist;  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Stewart's  Fhilofiophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law ;  the  ibird  volume 
of  Blaokstone's  OommeutarieB  (for  the  third  time) ;  and  Eiundries.'' 

There  are  several  allusions  to  Mr.  Alexander's  astonishing 
progress  in  bis  atadies,  in  his  brother's  letters  to  Dr.  Hall. 
On  the  4th  of  April  he  writes,  "  Addison  hns  junt  completed 
the  Koran  in  Arabic,  a  work  which  few  have  attempted 
in  Amerioa.  He  has  added  Spanish  and  Italian  to  his 
list  of  Isngnages ; "  *  and  on  the  28th,  "  Addison  has  finished 

•  See  Familiar  Letters,  Vol  1.,  p.  66. 
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Ariosto,  and  is  now  at  Boccacio.  He  has  read  about  half 
of  Corneille,  which  I  have  also  read.  In  Spanish  Addison 
began  with  Don  Quixote  and  read  it  over  and  over."  ♦  He 
was,  like  every  other  person  of  taste,  a  great  admirer  of  the 
serious  and  gay  creations  of  Cervantes,  and  laughed  uncon- 
trollably at  the  absurdities  of  Sancho  Panza.  He  was  almost 
equally  amused  with  Gil  Bias,  and  despised  the  practice  of 
reading  such  books  in  translations. 

It  would  be  delightful  to  be  able  to  look  in  upon  t1  e 
young  student  as  he  bent  his  eyes  over  these  tasks,  mur- 
muring the  while  like  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine. Princeton,  the  Princeton  of  that  day  especially,  had 
attractions  alike  for  old  and  young  people.  The  society  of 
the  place  was  refined,  intellectual,  various,  and  agreeable,  and 
would  have  been  pleased  to  receive  the  noted  graduate,  editor, 
and  magazinist  to  its  bosom.  Princeton  is  and  was  famous 
for  its  fine  level  prospects,  and  beautiful  sylvan  walks  along 
the  banks  of  streams  that  were  still  lovely,  if  not  so  fair  and 
beguiling  as  Cam  or  Isis ;  rustic  shades  which  would  have 
well  befitted  the  speculations  of  Plato,  and  verdant  undula- 
tions displaying  the  fantastically  wreathen  roots  of  the  beech- 
tree,  or  the  summer  shadows  of  the  oak  or  dogwood  or  sassa- 
fras,— with  many  a  shining  surface  of  reflected  sky  and  softly 
delineated  cloud — where  Isaac  Walton  might  have  pursued 
his  sweet  meditations,  or  Virgil  or  Theocritus  piped  to  their 
imaginary  shepherds.  Every  observing  alumnus  of  the  college 
or  resident  in  the  town,  has  noticed  the  rare  glory  of  the  sun- 
sets. Morning  and  evening,  in  good  weather,  nearly  all  the 
young  persons  of  the  place  seized  the  occasion  to  take  pedes- 
tnan  rambles  over  the  village  roads  and  into  the  surrounding 
country.  A  wide  lane  shaded  for  a  considerable  distance  by 
noble  elms  led  immediately  from  the  college,  through  green 
fields,  to  Stony  Brook  with  its  grassy  meadow  margins,  and 
its  isolated  groups  of  trees,  or  denser  forest  stretched  along 
the  stream  for  miles.  This  lane  commanded  the  rear  view  of 
the*old  grey  building  yclept,  at  the  suggestion  of  good  6ov- 

*  See  Familiar  Letters,  YoL  L,  p.  109. 
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emor  Belcher,  Nassau-Hall.  This  was  from  the  college,  Bonth 
as  the  crow  flies.  The  main  thorougb&re  ran  east,  throngh 
the  open  country  to  Kingston,  The  prospect  to  the  west 
was  at  that  time  fall  of  umbrageous  cbarm  and  shelter.  To 
the  north  was  Rocky-Hill,  with  its  immense  boulders  and  pre- 
cipitous acclivitiGS.  Kor  were  these  variona  localities  without 
their  actnal  or  traditionary  associations. 

But  the  cloistered  entbnsiaet  was  not  vulnerable  to  any  of 
these  inflnences.  "  None  of  these  things  moved  him."  His 
passion  for  literature,  the  rapid  progress  he  was  making  in 
different  departments  of  science,  bia  love  of  cheerful,  indoor 
solitude,  hia  wonderful  bealtb  and  nuflagging  spirits,  and  bis 
native  shyness,  and  repugnance  to  the  awkward  contacts  of 
the  world,  overmastered  every  thing  else.  The  Spring  might 
be  never  so  balmy,  the  early  Bummer  never  so  florid  and  in- 
viting, the  autumnal  coolness  never  so  crisp  and  bracing,  and 
the  autumnal  forcRts  never  ho  dreamily  brown  and  crimson. 
What  were  these  thiugs  to  "Addison  " — as  he  was  atill  known 
among  hIa  old  companions  of  the  college  and  academy  ?  He 
waa  a  citizen  of  the  wdrld  of  mind.  He  wandered  in  the 
fields  of  thouglit.  He  took  wing,  and  hovered  over  the  con- 
tinents of  literature.  He  was  deaf  to  the  voices  of  ordinary 
ambition.  He  coveted  none  of  the  intoxications  of  mere 
pleasure.  *'  What " !  he  might  exclaim,  as  he  swept  the 
pages  of  the  Gnlistan  or  the  Cyrop^edia,  "  what  1  crave  ye 
wine,  and  have  Nilcs  to  drink  cf"? 

Time  was  too  short,  it  seemed  to  him,  for  any  dalliance. 
Some  might  have  to  exercise  their  bodies  to  preserve  their 
health;  bat  it  was  different  in  bis  case;  he  waa,  as  Wilaon  used 
to  say,  "  aa  strong  as  an  eagle."  lie  was  aa  great  a  prodigy  of 
flesb  and  colour  aa  of  intellect.  Why  should  he  exerciae  his 
body  ?  Of  recreation,  other  tbau  in  the  pursuits  of  philology 
and  belles-lettres,  and  in  making  fuu  for  the  bevy  of  children 
'that  was  always  at  his  beck  and  call,  he  needed  none,  he  cared 
for  none.  His  duty  evidently  waa  to  inform  and  discipline  his 
mind.  No  I  let  others  do  as  they  liked  ;  he  wonld  keep  his 
room ;  he  woald  read  the  Bible,  and  the  Koran,  and  Ffrdusi, 
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and  Dante,  and  Tasso,  and  Xenophon,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
This  was  to  him,  not  hardship  but  joy ;  not  slavery  but  free- 
dom ;  it  was  his  element.  "  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make." 
No  swallow  was  ever  happier  in  the  sky,  than  he  was  among 
his  morocco-covered  tomes.  "  Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 
know  no  such  liberty  "  I 

Of  course  his  library  was  as  yet  but  the  nucleus  of  the 
large  collection  he  afterwards  amassed.  He  was  pretty  rich 
in  Enj^lish  history,  biography,  criticism,  poetry,  and  essays  of 
the  Rambler  and  Spectator  kind ;  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics ;  and  in  the  learned  helps  in  classical  and  philological 
study,  and  in  the  principal  modem  languages ;  he  had  enough 
in  Arabic,  but  was  poor  in  his  darling  tongue,  the  Persian. 
What  he  lacked  he  could  mostly  find  in  his  father's  library, 
or  at  the  seminary,  or  at  the  college,  or  with  his  brother  James 
(who  was  devoted  to  books),  or  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hodge, 
Mr.  Hall  or  some  other  friend.  He  was  not  much  addicted  to 
the  habit  of  borrowing,  and  what  he  borrowed  he  invariably 
returned.  A  new  poem  from  Lord  Byron,  or  a  new  story 
by  "  the  great  unknown,"  would  excite  his  interest  as  it  would 
that  of  every  cultivated  reader  of  English ;  but  be  became  still 
more  enthusiastically  interested  if  he  found  (as  he  once  did)  an 
Arabic  manuscript  or  got  wind  of  a  new  Arabic  and  Persian 
dictionary.*  The  soft  light  of  his  candles  fell  upon  characters 
of  the  most  uncouth  description,  and  upon  walls  already  bur- 
dened with  folios  and  odd-looking  grammars  and  lexicons.  Yet 
the  bow  was  not  always  bent.  He  had  his  own  peculiar  pas- 
times. He  would  revel  in  the  romantic  poems  of  Spenser  and 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  and  in  the  wonderful  chapters  of  the  won- 
derful book  of  Cervantes  ;  and  the  boys  and  giris  were  nearly 
always  welcome,  whether  for  a  romp  or  story. 

During  the  month  of  October,  he  read  in  Hebrew  a  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  Psalms,  and  thirteen  chapters  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs ;  in  French,  all  the  comedies  of  Moliere ; 
in  Italian,  the  whole  of  the  Decameron   of  Boccacio;    in 

*  He  obtained  access  to  RichardsoD. 
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English,  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  first  volume  of  Chitty 
on  Special  Pleading ;  in  German,  Ruth,  Esther  and  Jonah ; 
and  in  Arahio,  all  the  historical  passages  of  the  Koran. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  were  occupied  in 
the  study  of  the  same  subjects,  with  this  addition — tHe  com- 
mencement of  the  study  of  Chinese;  as  appears  from  his  note 
under  Dec.  12. — "Learned  the  first  six  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  keys ;  to  wit,  those  formed  by  a  single  stroke." 
Whether  he  continued  this  study  is  not  here  recorded.  He 
took  it  up  again  at  a  much  later  period,  and  prosecuted  it  far 
enough  to  understand  the  structure  and  genius  of  the  written 
language.  One  of  the  volumes  in  which  he  kept  his  first  diary 
in  Europe  is  marked  with  very  many  of  the  Chinese*  word 
signs. 

I  now  give  his  review  of  the  past  year : 

"  In  reviewing  the  memoranda  of  mjr  studies  daring  the  year  1828 
contained  in  this  book,  the  first  circumstance  which  strikes  mj  attention 
is  that  they  are  almost  exclasively  philological.  They  have,  perhaps, 
been  too  moch  so ;  but  I  do  not  regret  it  for  two  reasons: — 1.  My 
taste  is,  at  present,  strongly  inclined  toward  philological  parsnits ;  if  I 
were  to  postpone  the  indalgenco  of  it,  it  would  perhaps  change  its 
direction,  and  leave  me  unwilling,  and  therefore  unable  to  pursue 
philology  even  so  fas  as  would  be  necessary.  2.  Languages  are  the 
keys  to  science,  philosophy,  literature,  history,  &c.  &g.,  and  should  l)0 
mastered  early.  The  languages  to  which  I  have  attended  during  the 
past  year  are — ^Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
German."  t 

"  1.  Hebrew.  I  have,  since  the  1st  of  January,  1828,  read  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original,  with  the  exception  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  and  eighteen  chapters  in  Exodus,  which  I  had  read  in  1827.^ 
In  the  perusal  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  I  have  not  been  very  strict  or  sys- 
tematic. I  have  freely  used  the  English  translation  as  an  auxiliary, 
and  have  seldom  resorted  to  the  grammar.    I  find,  however,  that  I 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  this  language  which  threw  Mezzo- 
fanti  into  the  brain  fever,  that  caused  him  for  a  time  to  forget  all  his  tongues. 

f  He  for  some  reason  omits  to  catalogue  Syriac  and  Latin. 

X  This  seems  to  confirm  my  judgment  as  to  the  true  date  of  the  letter  to 
his  brother  respecting  the  "  Tears  of  Esau,*^  etc.    See  above. 
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liave  insoDsibly  acquired  that  sort  (not  degree)  of  familiarity  with  the 
language  which  we  get  of  oar  own  tongue  by  colloquial  practice.  I 
cannot  ran  through  the  paradigm  of  any  one  verb  perhaps,  correctly ; 
but  I  recognize  the  individual  inflexions  when  I  meet  with  them,  and 
find  little  difficulty  in  translating  simple  sentences  from  the  Engli^^h 
into  Hebrew.  But  although  this  mode  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
a  language  is  the  most  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  best  foundation  for 
subsequent  improvement,  I  feel  that  it  is  not,  in  itself,  sufficient.  I 
therefore  intend  to  accompany  my  second  reading  of  the  Bible  (which 
I  expect  to  commence  to-morrow)  with  an  attentive  study  of  Hebrew 
grammar ;  always  excepting  the  accentual  system,  which  I  design  to 
leave  untouched.  I  also  design  to  adopt  the  practice  of  writing  He- 
brew exercises ;  which  practice  I  have  found  exceedingly  improving  in 
French  and  other  languages.  I  am  surprised  that  this  is  neglected  by 
Hebrew  students,  since  the  exactness  of  our  English  version  furnishes 
ttie  greatest  facility  for  doing  it  with  pleasure  and  success.  [In  a  note 
to  this,  dated  Dec.  31,  1832,  he  says : — "  I  afterwards  changed  my 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  my  mode  of  study  too."]* 

^'  2.  Arabic.  In  Arabic  I  have  read  during  the  past  year,  the  laat 
ninety-six  Suras  of  the  Koran ;  one  or  two  articles  in  De  Sacy's  Arabic 
Chrestoinathy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  contained  in  Walton^s 
Polyglot.  The  early  age  at  which  I  commenced  the  study  of  this 
language  (nine  or  ten),  and  the  almost  constant  attention  which  I  have 
given  to  it  since,  have  made  me  perhaps  as  familiar  with  its  genios 
and  construction  as  those  of  any  other  I  ever  studied.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  as  to  its  grammatical  forms  and  rules,  while  its  vocabulary 
is  like  an  ocean.  I  wish  to  pursue  it  further.  I  have  lately  copied  oat 
of  the  Koran  all  the  historical  passages  upon  which  I  intend  to  write 
explanatory  notes,  and  add  a  glossary  and  compendious  grammar. 
The  exercise  will  be  useful  to  myself  and  may  enable  me  to  aflford 
assistance  to  others. 

"  3.  Persian.  In  Persian  I  have  read,  during  the  past  year,  the 
Gospels  of  John  and  Matthew  contained  in  Walton^s  Polyglot ;  about 
fifteen  tales  in  the  Tooti  Nameh,  or  Tales  of  a  Parrot,  and  sundry  parts 
of  the  Gulistan  of  Sadi.  Of  this  charming  language  I  am  passionately 
fond ;  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  proper  and  necessary  books  pre- 
vents my  pursuing  it  extensively.  I  have  written  for  one  or  two,  but 
have  heard  nothing  yet  respecting  them. 

*  This  probably  refers  to  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  He  never  undervalued 
the  importance  of  writing  every  language  that  is  to  be  really  learned. 
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^'4.  French.  I  have  been  accustomed  from  my  infuncj  to  read 
French  books  without  a  dictionary,  and,  like  most  persons  who  bavo 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  fonnd  little  difficulty  in 
catching  the  general  idea,  in  ordinary  oases.  As  I  felt,  however,  that 
I  was  acquiring  a  perniciocs  habit  of  superficial  study,  and  had  various 
reasons  for  desiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language,  I  began  in 
January  the  study  of  the  grammatical  forms  and  rules,  which  I  mas- 
tered without  difficulty ;  and  have  since  read — ^Le  Telemaque  de  Fene- 
lon ;  six  tragedies  and  une  comedie  de  Oorneille ;  Toutes  les  comedies 
de  Moliere ;  Le  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIY. ;  Le  Petit  Car^me  de  Massillon ; 
and  various  detached  articles  in  different  books.  Since  Deo.  1st,  I  have 
also  taken  lessons  from  M.  Louis  Hargous  of  Trenton,  a  Frenchman, 
educated  for  a  priest,  but  now  a  teacher  of  French  and  Spanish.  I  am 
already  sensible  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  instructions  of  a 
living  teacher,  and  intend  to  continue  my  attendance  upon  him,  in  con- 
junction with  my  private  reading  of  the  best  authors.^^* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  further  selection,  as  the  rest 
of  this  retrospect  consists  merely  of  the  names  of  the  books 
he  read  in  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  English,  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  have  already  been  inscribed  on  these  pages. 

An  admirable  view  of  what  Mr.  Alexander  was  at  this 
period  of  his  private  and  social  relations,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Rice,  D.  D.,  of  Mobile : 

"  I  saw  Addison  Alexander  for  the  first  time  in  July  1828.  I  was 
then  just  ten  years  old.  1  had  come  on  from  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in 
order  to  go  to  school  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  My  father,  mother 
and  elder  sister  accompanied  me.  We  came  to  Princeton  by  stage- 
coach jfrom  Trenton,  and  stopped  at  Dr.  Alexander's,  where  we  spent 
several  weeks.  I  think  it  was  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  arrival, 
that  I  met  Addison  on  the  back  porch  of  his  father's  house.  I  can 
recall  his  appearance  as  vividly  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  He  was 
nnusually  fleshy,  as  he  continued  to  be  until  a  short  time  before  his 
lamented  death,  and  wore  at  that  time  the  glasses  which  continued  to 
be  a  necessity  for  him  during  his  whole  lite.  I  was  told  that  he  Imd 
lately  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  though  at  the  time  I  did  not 

*  Mr.  Alexander  thought  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Hargous,  and  they  were  much 
together;  as  his  diariea  attest 
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know  what  that  meant.    He  was  then  the  same  shj,  diffident,  retiring 
person  that  he  was  in  after  life.    He  seemed  averse  to  going  into  the 
house,  where  his  strange  uncle  and  aunt  were ;  hut  I,  heing  a  boy,  was 
running  about  the  house  everywhere  with  the  boys  who  were  a  little 
younger  than  myself.    Upon  going  out  upon  the  back  porch  I  fonnd 
Addison  there.   He  greeted  me  cordially,  and  very  soon  began  to  tease 
me  about  Virginia,  my  provincial  dialect,  and  the  enormous  use  of  calo- 
mel which  he  affected  to  believe  was  the  chief  article  of  the  diet  of  the 
eastern  Virginians.    I  had  heard  that  he  was  a  great  student  and  verj 
learned,  and  at  first  was  a  little  afraid  of  one  who  was  then  regarded  as  a 
prodigy.    You  know  how  fond  he  waa  of  children,  and  with  what  won- 
derful skill  he  would  entertain  them  for  hoars  when  he  had  the  requi- 
site leisure.    I  had  been  but  a  day  or  two  at  Dr.  Alexander's,  when  I 
felt  as  familiar  with  Addison  as  though  he  had  been  a  boy  of  my  own 
age."    [He  was  a  few  months  past  nineteen.]     "He  very  soon,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  second  or  third  evening  after  my  arrival,  began  to  tell 
mo  his  celebrated  story  of   *  Old  Black,'  which  every  child  who  ever 
onjojed  his  intimacy  will  remember.    It  kept  us  all  in  a  continuous 
roar  of  laughter,  so  that  I  often  rolled  over  the  floor  of  the  room  be- 
yond all  power  of  self-restraint ;  which  seemed  to  afford  him  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  amusement.    This  story  of  *  Old  Black,'  which  consisted 
of  a  series  of  ludicrous  mistakes  and  blunders  of  an  old  serving  woman, 
he  evidently  improvised,  inventing  the  incidents  as  he  related  them. 
These  alternated  with  a  similar  story  of  a  serving  man,  whom  he  called 
*  Peter  Aran.'    He  also  took  occasion  of  our  intercourse  to  impart  in 
the  pleasantest  way  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information,  some  of 
which  I  retain  to  this  day.    Before  I  left  Princeton  he  presented  mo 
with  my  Life,  printed  with  the  pen  in  a  number  of  small  volumes  neatly 
stitched  and  bound  in  blue  covers.    It  was  written  with  all  the  for- 
mality and  seriousness  of  an  actual  biography.    These  I  kept  with 
great  care  until  they  were  literally  worn  out.    You  know  how  chil- 
dren always  loved  him.  So  I  became  devotedly  attached  to  him  during 
the  few  delightful  weeks  that  I  spent  at  Princeton  in  the  summer  of 
1828,  weeks  made  delightful  chiefly  by  his  wonderful  skill  in  entertaining 
children.   I  left  Princeton  for  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  September.    Soon  after 
1  received  a  letter  from  Addison  written  on  folio  post  pap^,  giving  me 
a  playful  account  of  everything  that  had  taken  place  in  Princeton  since 
my  departure.    He  continued  to  write  these  large  letters  to  me,  at  in- 
tervals^ during  the  four  years  that  I  remained  at  Amherst.     Among 
them  were  several  which  seemed  to  me  then  to  be  the  roost  wonderful 
productions  of  human  genius.   And  I  confess  that  they  stUl  appear  very 
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extrAordlnarj.  They  were  written  in  the  form  of  poetrj  or  Terse;  and 
being  read  entirelj  across  the  page,  were  in  verse  of  one  mex'nre  and 
one  sense,  but  being  read  half-way  acro^  made  poetry  of  another 
measvre  and  the  opposite  sense.  With  him  sach  a  performance  re- 
qnired  no  labonr,  it  wae  dashed  off  with  greater  ease  than  1  can 
scribble  these  reoollecUons,  I  kept  all  these  letters  with  sSectionato 
oare,  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  my  many  interrnptiona,  ihey  have 
disappeared.  They  woald  be  worth  to  me  now  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold.    They  were  all  written  on  the  largest  sized  folio  pest  paper." 

The  above  sketch  preseDts  a  tme  pictare  of  Mr.  Alexander 
as  he  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy ;  though  as  has  already 
been  said,  he  nerer  appeared  to  any  two  persons  io  precisely 
the  same  way.  There  was  donbtless,  too,  a  greater  edcrves- 
cence  of  yoathful  epiritB  at  the  time  referred  to  by  Dr.  Rice  than 
at  any  time  within  my  own  recollection.  The  story  of  "  Old 
Black"  has  been  graven  upon  my  memory  with  a  pen  of  iron. 
I  have  beard  it  in  one  or  other  of  its  innumerable  variations  a 
hnndred  time&  It  is  given  in  full,  in  one  of  its  forms,  in  "  Wis- 
tar's  Magazine ;"  which  was  the  most  elaborate  and  cnrious  of 
all  the  works  he  prepared  for  children.  The  story  of  *'  Peter 
Amn  "  was  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  and  passed  through 
fhll  OS  many  transformations.  Old  Black  bore  a  shadowy 
resemblance  to  Mrs.  M^laprop,  and  the  whole  thing  was  in 
a  style  of  broad  farce.  As  printed  with  the  pen,  it  is  given 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Old  Black  and  Mrs.  Bald. 
The  two  characters  are  as  distinctly  drawn  as  those  of  Dickens 
or  Fielding,  and  are  natural  and  unexaggerated  like  those  of 
Goldsmith.  The  characteristic  of  Peter  Arun  was  shrewd 
mother  wit  combined  with  a  sort  of  liilariuus  tTuouciance, 
which  ventured  to  the  most  reckless  lengths,  yet  without  a 
particle  of  fear,  without  real  malice,  with  imperturbable 
8ang-/hndy  and  with  no  serious  ill  consequences.  .  Seldom 
was  a  character  better  sustained  or  managed  with  more 
adroitness  or  humour,  Peter's  repartee  is  as  poignant  as  it 
is  endless.  The  "  Wistar'a  Magazine "  contains  the  corrfr 
spondence  between  Mr.  Arun  and  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
wiliiilly  but  in  perfect  good  humonr  offended,  and  whom  he 
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■y  T-uu-    itl  irv.r3i;r  "He  ^g^n**  -^-irijiw  fill  L  III  'toe  ;atf  c^ 
•u*  v-<.»-ni*r»  irr.*r:n'r  "-ii-ni  Ji  ^le  x-1.7  n^  jtTw  kdI  iiccierr ; 

r   *;  v:  *>r  «•,/  jisifr~.r.r*r.  l  vii  n*  :c  ift:«c««  liil  a  «?«*  of  de- 

'•V///,/-**//*/-^  f,f>:  r'tA^/ir<M'fr  ▼o'sld  liosh  cis^ell'  in  a  quick  un- 
•  'tuWM^StU'.  iraj,  :m  if  ua  fan  of  iLe  tliiiig  had  just  struck 
K<//i  f'/f  \\ti\  firnt  tim*?,  Mon;  rommonlr.  howcTcr,  he  was  j>er- 
,'//  My  i/tttvo^  Mi4  only  fiiowed  his  interest  in  what  was  going 
nil  \t/  \Ui^  iihhu:\i\ftu  with  which  he  told  his  tale. 

'I  Im  yn%r  \^.*iU  hum  i-MU-rifd  upon  with  the  same  studies 
•vlil*li  nii'U\t\t'i\  liin  rriind  during  the  preceding.  Particular 
nH Mil  liiM  wiiN  |inlil  to  the  (iroek.    We  shall  still  find  him 
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going  to  foandation  principles ;  mastering  all  the  gramman 
he  can  lay  hia  bands  upon,  and  reading  critically  all  the  best 
Greek  authors.     He  alEO  acquired  the  modern  Greek. 

Specimens  of  the  diary,  showing  the  way  in  which  he 
spent  his  time  at  this  period,  may  not  be  considered  ont  of 
place  here,  and  will  be  read  without  weariness  by  a  large  class 
of  book-loTcrs,  and  students  of  strange  biography. 

"  Jan.  14.  After  tireakfaet  wont  to  codbqIc  Frof.  Hodge  about  a 
proof^heet  of  the  Repertory,  and  remained  there  in  conversation  till 
11 :  then  retnrnod  and  read  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Qenesls  tn 
Hebrew ;  then  read  a  review  of  Gieseler's  Kirch engeachichte  in  the 
Stodien  and  Krittken  of  Harabarg,  written  hy  himself;  then  removed 
mj  book-case  and  a  number  of  my  booka  from  my  chamber  above 
■tairs  to  the  dining-room  below  ;  then  read  the  general  catalogue  of 
the  Semioaryjuat  publiahed,  and  looked  at  the  National  Gazette  of 
yesterday ;  then  glanced  at  the  British  Critic  for  July  1828 — particu- 
larly at  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Universities ;  then 
glanced  at  Ewald's  hook  on  Arabic  Prosody ;  then  read  the  preface  to 
RoseomQller'a  Arabic  grammar;  then  wrote  an  abstract  of  Gieaeler's 
article  afiireaaid,  to  be  inaerted  in  the  Repertory ;  then  read  the  27th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  in  Hebrew;  then  read  a  part  of  chapter  five  in 
Dcfiacy's  Arabic  grammar;  comparing  it  wiih  RosennUller's,  which 
appears  to  be  a  translation  of  De  Eacy ;  then  read  the  28th  chapter  of 
laaiab ;  then  wrote  a  foolscop-sheet  of  French  eieroiBes ;  and  then — 
to  bed." 

Another  specimen  is  from  the  joamal  of  the  nest  day : 

"  Jan.  16.  Read  a  part  of  the  29th  chapter  of  laaiab  in  Hebrew  ; 
the  4th  chapter  of  Loois  XY. ;  the  4th  chapter  of  the  £d  section  of 
Oondillao'a  Efaat  aur  lea  Oosnaiasancea  huinaines,  in  French,  and  the 
12tfa  chapter  of  Don  Qaizoto  in  Spanish ;  then  wrote  the  6th  and  Tth 
exercises  in  Josse's  Spanish  grammar;  then  reod  about  a  hundred  lines 
In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanea;  then  read  about  the  sane  namber  In 
Chancer'a  Canterbury  Tolea ;  then  went  to  the  Philological  Ball,  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Criticism  of  the  Philological  Society, 
and  received  from  the  Prealdent  an  anonymona  translation  of  Horace's 
Book  1.,  ode  SS,  to  criticise.  Read  in  tlie  Hall  the  14th  canto  of 
Dante's  '  Inferno,'  and  finished  the  article  on  Arabian  Literature  in 
the  Foreign  Quarterlj  Review;  returned  home  and  examined  the 
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anonymoas  translation  aforesaid,  noting  down  some  obeervations  on 
tlie  same;  then  read  a  review  of  Easels  Dogmatik  and  Gnosis  in 
the  Theojogische  Studien ;  then  read  the  remainder  of  Isaiah  29  in 
Hebrew ;  then  read  De  Bacj's  Arabic  grammar ;  then  read  Sbak- 
gpeare ;  then  read  Genesis  22,  23,  in  Hebrew ;  then  wrote  a  sheet  of 
French  exercises — and  to  bed." 

I  find,  under  date  of  Feb.  10, 1829,  in  a  detached  fragment, 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  manuscript  book,  in  Mr.  Alexander's 
early  hand,  the  following  critique  upon  the  two  dramatists 
mentioned  above : 

'^I  have  finished  the  famous  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  hot  can 
scarcely  say  what  my  feelings  and  opinions  are  as  I  close  the  book. 
Snch  a  combination  of  extremes,  intellectaal  and  moral,  I  have  never 
before  known.  Snch  transitions  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  Parnassos 
to  the  dunghill,  are  to  me  new  and  startling.  Shakespeare  is  unequal, 
but  his  inequalities  are  nothing  to  the  fits  and  starts  of  Aristophanes. 
The  English  poet  never  dives  so  deep  into  pollution,  nor  rises,  in  point 
of  artificial  elegance,  so  high  a?  the  Athenian.  Shakespeare^s  genius  is 
obviously  untutored.  His  excellences  and  his  faults  are  perhaps  equal- 
ly attributable  to  his  want  of  edncation.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
many  of  these  original  and  most  significant  and  poetic  modes  of  expres- 
sion which  he  has  introduced  into  our  language,  arose  entirely  from 
his  ignorance  of  grammar  and  of  foreign  tongues.  Had  he  been  fa- 
miliar with  technical  distinctions  nnd  etymological  analogies,  his 
thoughts  would  have  been  distracted  between  words  and  things.  The 
dread  of  committing  solecisms,  and  the  ambition  to  exhihit  that  sort  of 
elegance  which  results  from  tlie  formal  rules  of  an  artificial  rhetoric, 
would  have  cooled  his  ardour.  His  *•  muse  of  fire '  would  never  have 
reached  '  the  heaven  of  invention,^  but  would  have  stayed  its  flight 
amidst  the  clouds  and  mists  of  puerile  conceit.  I  never  read  any  of 
Shakespeare's  real  poetry  (for  much  of  his  verse  is  most  bald  prosing) 
without  feeling,  in  my  very  soul,  that  no  man  could  write  thus,  whoso 
heart  was  fixed  on  propriety  of  diction,  as  a  principal  or  even  a  second- 
ary object.  He  seems  to  have  let  his  imagination  boil,  and  actually  to 
have  taken  the  first  words  which  bubbled  up  from  its  ebullition. 
Hence  his  strange  revolt  from  authority  in  the  use  of  ordinary  words 
[in  senses]  as  far  removed  from  common  practice  as  from  etymology. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  another  circumstance.  In  the  common  blank 
verse  of  his  dialogue,  not  only  is  he  habitually  careless,  but  seems  not 
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to  know  (in  many  cases)  the  method  of  ooDstructing  a  harmouions  verse ; 
and  perhaps  his  broken  measure  is  more  dramatic  than  one  smoother 
would  be ;  certainly  more  so  than  the  intolerable  tiotinnabnlum  of  the 
Th^dtre  Frangais.     But  let  him  rise  into  one  of  his  grand  flights,  and 
his  numbers  are  as  musical  as  the  ^  harp  of  Orpbens.'    I  defy  any  man 
to  bring  forward  any  specimen  of  heroic  blank  verse,  where  the  rhythm 
is  as  melodious  as  in  some  passages  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  sense  at 
the  same  time  within  sight — ^I  mean  comparably  good  in  any  degree. 
Milton,  you  say,  &c.    Bat  who  can  read  the  Paradise  Lost  without  think- 
ing of  the  square  and  compass  ?    Even  when  we  admire,  we  admire 
scientifically — we  applaud  the  arrangement  of  the  cffisuras  and  pauses, 
and  are  forever  thinking  of  iambuses  and  trochees  and  hypercatalectics, 
and  all  the  hard  words  that  Hilton  himself  would  have  dealt  forth  in 
lecturing  upon  his  own  versification.     Whereas,  I  do  verily  believe, 
that  Shakespeare  knew  no  more  of  Prosody,  than  of  Animal  Magnet- 
ism or  Phrenology.    Thompson,  again,  is  among  our  finest  specimens 
of  rich  and  musical  blank  verse,  but  Thompson  is  laboured  too ;  not  in 
Milton^s  way,  by  weight  and  measure,  but  in  a  way  no  less  artificial 
and  discernible.    He  is  always  labouring  to  make  his  lines  flow  with 
a  luscious  sweetness :  Every  body  knows  that  he  succeeds,  but  every 
body,  alas,  knows  how.    He  does  it  by  presenting  words  in  profusion, 
which  are  at  once  dulcet  to  the  ear  and  exciting  to  the  imagination. 
The  method  is  the  only  true  one,  but  he  carries  it  too  far.     One  strong 
proof  that  Shakespeare  was  a  genius  and  a  unique  one,  is  that  his  ex- 
cellence is  not  sustained  and  equal.    Moonlight  and  candlel'ght  shed  a 
-uniform  lustre,  but  who  ever  saw  or  beard  of  a  continuous  flash  of 
lightning  ?    Our  bard  trifles  and  proses  and  quibbles,  and  whines  (but 
always  without  affectation)  till  something  (wliether  accident  or  not  I 
cannot  tell)  strikes  a  spark  into  his  combustible  imagination,  and 
straightway,  he  is  in  a  blaze.    I  think  a  good  rocket  is  a  capital  illus- 
tration of  his  muse  of  flre.    First  we  have  a  premonitory  whiz — then  a 
delicate  but  gorgeous  column  of  brilliant  scintillations,  stretching  away 
into  the  bosom  of  heaven  and  at  last  dying  away  in  a  shower  of  mimic 
stars  and  comets  of  tenfold— of  transcendent  brightness.     What  then  ? 
Why  then  comes  darkness  visible,  or  at  best  a  beggarly  gray  twilight. 
But  in  talking  thus  to  myself^  I  forget  what  I  am  about.    I  began  with 
Aristophanes,  and  have  been  raving  about  Shakespeare.    All  I  have  to 
say,  however,  about  the  former,  is,  that  he  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
Englishman.    He  is  evidently  a  master  of  the  art  of  versifying,  but  he 
knows  how  to  temper  the  formality  of  systematic  elegance  with  the 
charm  of  native  poetry.    Compared  with  the  Greek  tragedians,  his 
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flights  of  choral  and  lyrical  inspiration  appear  to  great  advantage.  More 
coherent  and  intelligihle  than  uEschylos,  more  vigorons  and  nenrons 
and  significant  thau  Sophocles,  more  natural  and  spirited  than  Euri- 
pides ;  lie  notwithstanding  excels  them  all  in  the  music  of  his  numbers, 
and  the  Attic  purity  and  terseness  of  his  diction." 

No  one  can  pursue  these  records  far  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  astonishing  industry  and  versatility  of  the  stripling 
scholar.  And  then  the  effrontery  with  which  he  marches  up 
to  a  new  language  with  which  perhaps  few  of  his  seniors  are 
at  all  acquainted,  is  fairly  startling.  His  taste  in  letters,  too, 
is  peculiar  certainly,  but  also  at  once  robust  and  refined. 

**Fe)).  17. — The  historical  style  of  the  Arabs  is  very  curious.  It 
varies  indeed,  in  different  cases.  Some  of  their  histories  are  florid, 
inflated,  and  verbose.  Others,  and,  I  suspect,  the  great  m^ority,  are 
hasty,  confused  and  crude  enumerations  of  heterogeneous  facts.  I  was 
amused  in  looking  over  some  of  the  historical  facts  in  De  Sacy,  to 
observe  the  exquisite  taste  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  and  enumera- 
tion of  events ;  e.  g.  Makrizi  says,  speaking  of  Uakem,  the  Imaum  of 
the  Fatemists,  *  He  commanded  that  all  dogs  should  be  killed,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  multitude  were  put  to  death.  He  founded  a  col- 
lege called  the  "  House  of  "Wisdom,"  to  which  he  transferred  the  royal 
library.  He  was  very  cruel  to  his  running  footmen ;  and  a  number  of 
them  he  put  to  death.'  What  a  circumflective  climax,  pour  ainsi 
dire  ?    Dead  dogs — colleges — libraries — running  footmen  I  " 

His  notions  about  the  literature  of  English  metaphysics 
arc  fresh  and  unusual,  but  not  ignorant. 

"Read  the  5th  and  6th  chapters  of  Brown's  Lectures  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind.  The  first  four  I  read  last  summer,  and  was 
then  disgusted  with  the  book.  I  know  the  reason ;  for  reading  Stew- 
art's Philosophy  just  before,  I  had  been  drawn  off  from  that  elegant 
writer's  statements  to  his  style,  which,  in  my  opinion,  merits  well  to 
be  regarded  as  a  model  of  purity,  elegance,  and  perspicuity.  When  I 
took  up  Brown,  I  judged  him  rather  rhetorically  than  philosophically ; 
and  finding  his  sentences  (though  full  of  meaning)  to  be  long,  involved^ 
sometimes  obscure,  and  often  awkward,  I  grew  tired  of  him.  On  this 
second  trial  I  view  him  with  other  eyes.  I  can  recognize  at  once,  the 
fire  of  genius  and  strength  of  intellect.    I  should  imagine  that  the 
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lectarei  were  posthmnons,  and  pabtished  as  he  pronoanced  them.  A 
good  deliver;  might  have  made  tbem  oaptiveiiag,  and  perhaps  they 
were  «>.•  On  paper  they  are  not  so  well,  in  point  of  stjie.  There  are 
too  maoy  poreDthetiod  eipreasiona,  and  some  excessively  inUlligibU 
ezplanaiii^DS  of  his  meaning,  which,  however  nserol  and  necessary  in 
the  lectnre-room,  or  when  orally  delivered,  the  anthor'g  task  would 
hftve  oartailed  in  revising  for  the  press.  As  to  matttr,  tbongh  met- 
apfaysios  is  a  terra  incognita  to  me,  I  can  readily  perceive  he  showa 
power  and  skiU  in  drawing  nice  bnt  strong  distinclious  and  detecting 
latent  fidlacies." 

The  next  day  he  writcB  thna  of  Brown : 

"  He  is  a  wonderftil  man,  it  mnst  be  ownod.  For  lengQi  of  sen- 
tenoes  and  fulness  of  illnstration — rather,  of  explanation— he  ia  retnork* 
able.  Be  holds  up  an  Idea  in  all  iroag^able  points  of  view,  and  never 
seem*  sotisGed  till  he  has  exhausted  ell  explanatory  ideas  and  ex- 
pression!. Bnt  he  never  loses  nor  forgets  himself;  and,  what  above 
all  pleases  me,  lie  never  eantt,  i.  e.  he  never  nses  phrases  Just  because 
other  philosophers  have  used  them,  thoogh  they  may  me^ii  aqy  thing 
or  nothing  quoad  hoe.  As  to  his  doctriee  of  Cause  and  Effect,  it 
■iitmds  well  and  leemt  trne ;  hot  I  am  not  satisfied.  He  seems  to  deny, 
thoagh  not  directly,  that  we  can  eoTiceiva  of  b,uj  poieer  or  captation, 
except  immediate  invariable  antccedeace.  Now  I  certainly  oan  eon- 
eeitt  of  a  power  which  has  never  yet  been  exercised,  and  which,  per- 
hapn,  never  will  be. 

"  I  admire  Brown's  ease  and  vivacity,  especially  as  it  exists  tn  com- 
bination with  so  mnch  depth  and  penstratioo.  There  is  no  scholostifl 
stiffiiess,  nor  repulsive  tecbnicaliiy  aboot  the  annunciation  of  his  moat 
important  dnctrines.  And  what  other  metaphyaidon  since  the  world 
began  would  have  quoted  Gnlliver  and  Mortinus  Scriblerus?  This 
marks  the  man  of  taste,  judgment,  and  independent  spirit.  An  inferior 
vriter  would  have  been  afraid  of  lowering  his  subject  by  citing  such 
■Dthoiiiiea.  The  truephiluephcrtabee  a  Just  idea  of  a  striking  illustra- 
tion, even  from  the  mooth  of  a  bnffoon." 

I  find  him  next  engaged  with  Dante.    Aboat  the  middle 

'  Svsrjbodj  ii  of  oonne  famDiar  noir  nitb  tfae  enthiutosni  they  awakened 
at  the  time,  and  with  the  (act  that  they  were  Mmmqnly  daal^ed  off  {n  a  heat, 
Ott  nf^t  before. 
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of  February  he  was  occupied  reading  the  Purgatorio.     Here 
are  some  of  his  remarks  in  the  way  of  comment : 

'^Feb.  19.— This  part  of  the  Divina  Commedia  begins  with  a  met- 
aphor in  which  the  poem  is  represented  as  a  ship  and  the  sahjeot  as 
the  sea  npon  which  it  sails.  I  felt  a  good  deal  relieved  on  finding  that 
he  calls  the  argument  of  this  second  part  tnigUor  acqua  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  one.  I  feel  now  more  than  I  did  when  actaallj 
reading  the  Inferno,  that  the  poetry  of  Dante,  like  all  truly  original 
composition,  produces  an  original — ^I  menu,  peculiar  and  unique  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  His  conceptions  of  Hell,  revolting  as  some  of  them 
appeared  (I  mean  poetically  revolting  to  the  taste  and  judgmeni)  have 
left  their  traces  on  my  memory  and  fancy  more  strongly  than  the 
refined  hut  loss  substantial  and  tangible  creations  of  Milton^s  geiiiu?. 
The  Purgatorio  opens  where  the  Inferno  ended,  at  the  exit  of  the  poet 
from  the  infernal  regions.  I  mu<t  confess  that  I  have  no  precise  idea 
respecting  the  locality  of  the  aperture;  though  Dante  described  it,  or 
intended  to  describe  it,  with  becoming  accuracy.  For,  of  all  poets, 
post  and  present,  he  is  the  most  trigonometrical  that  I  have  ever  met 
with." 

To  show  still  further  his  versatility,  I  give  another  record 
made  on  the  same  day : 

*'  Ecad  the  4th  Canto  of  the  Faery  Queen.  I  cannot  but  admire, 
more  and  more,  Spenser^s  wonderful  descriptive  talent.  His  pictures 
of  the  six  passions,  in  this  canto,  exceed  in  vividness  and  trath  any 
description  that  I  have  ever  read,  without  exception.  I  begin  now  to 
suspect  that  Spenser^s  forte  was  in  describing  loathsome  objects,  and  he 
certainly  does  it  with  a  master  hand.  I  feel  liis  excellence  the  more 
on  compnrison  with  Dante.  I  mny,  through  ignorance,  do  the  Italian 
hard  injustice,  but  it  does  appear  to  nie  that  he  was  deficient  in  a  talent 
which  Spenser  possesses  in  a  singular  degree—the  talent  fur  discrim- 
inating and  appropriate  description.  How  stiiking  is  the  adaptation 
of  tlio  six  beasts  to  ihe  character  of  their  respective  riders  themselves. 
A  few  characteristic  traits  and  circumstances  are  selected  as  the  prom- 
inent features  of  each  portrait,  and  are  exhibited  in  strong  relief^  with- 
out the  aid  of  vague  generalities  and  cant  terms.  I  can  actually  see 
Sloth  ^  still  drowned  in  sleep  and  most  of  his  days  dead,'  nodding  along 
upon  his  ass; — Gluttony,  sweating  and  vomiting  upon  his  swine; — 
f^chery,  sufifeiing  the  reproachful  pain  of  that  foul  evil,  ^that  rots 
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Uie  marrow  Kod  coosames  the  brain ; ' — Avarice,  conntiDg  o'er  his 
pelf;  anil,  above  all,  Eovj,  with  a  aonke  in  liis  bosom  and  a  toad  be- 
tween bis  teeth,  'the  poi^n  running  sll  abonC  hia  jaw,'  weeping  that 
cflDBe  of  weeping  one  he  had;  bo t  when  be  bears  of  barm,  wailng 
wondronB  glad.  I  forgot  Anger.  That  pictnre  too  la  very  fine,  espe- 
oiflllj  the  redeeming  and  afflictive  circnmstance  thrown  into  the  de- 
scription. The  poet  goes  as  far  as  natnre  goes  and  no  farther.  He 
does  not  nnite  a  fierce  and  irritahle,  with  a  ould-blooded  and  deliberate 
malignitj  (traits  BeJdom,  if  ever,  aotnallj  found  in  combination),  bnt 
vith  exquisite  truth  and  knowledge  of  the  heart,  after  telling  as  that 
'of  bis  banda  be  had  no  government,  ne  cared  for  blood  in  bis  avenge- 
ment,'  adds,  that  '  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast,  his  crnel  factd  he 
often  would  repent.' " 

"Feb.  20.  Read  Isaiah  64,  and  Genesis  48  in  Hebrew.  At  the 
Philological  Hall,  read  the  8d  and  4th  cantos  of  PnrgatorJo ;  also  ei- 
amined  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible  and  Wetstein's  Greek  Testament. 
I  wish  they  wore  both  opon  mj  table.  [The  books  frnm  tliis  lilirary 
eoold  not  be  taken  away.]  The  former  is  a  noble  work.  After  read- 
ing the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  points,  I  find  it  much  more  egreeable  to 
read  witliont  tbem.  In  the  historical  parts  I  can  sopply  most  of  the 
points  which  affect  the  etymology,  and  the  wliole  eeems  mncli  more 
neat  and  simple  withont  such  a  mnltiplicity  of  marks. 

"  At  home  again ;  wrote  the  26tb  exercise  in  Josse'a  Spanisti  gram- 
mar. Finished  the  Sd  chapter  of  Levizac's  Graminaire  Francsiso. 
Read  the  first  chapter  of  Voltaire's  Hisbiire  de  I'Empire  de  Kussie  bods 
Pierre  le  Grand.  Finished  the  2d  chapter  of  Home.  Finished  the 
extracts  from  Ihe  books  of  the  Druses.  Read  the  S3d  cliapier  of 
Scott's  Napoleon.  Notwithstanding  the  literary  faultiue°a  of  this 
book,  there  is  much  that  is  valuable  in  it.  The  nature  of  the  subject 
makes  it  interesting,  malgr^  lai,  and  the  good  senEO  and  scute  observa- 
tion of  the  anthor,  make  it  freqaontly  instructive.  His  reflections, 
particnlarly  those  derived  incidentally  from  individual  facts,  are  often 
worthy  of  preservation.  No  atCribates  can  contribnte  more  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  a  new  government  than  an  appearance  of  conscious  strength 
combined  with  clemency ;  since  the  spii-it  of  opposition,  despairing  of 
success  but  not  of  personal  safety,  gradually  sinks  into  acqniescenoe. 
Aa  a  apeoimen  of  style,  it  does  Walter  Soott  no  hononr.  Uis  phrase- 
ology is  often  rendered  vulgar  by  eicessive  straining  after  classical 
umplioity  and  colloquial  ease.  Ue  is  sometimes  on  grammatical  and 
frequently  inelegant.  Bat  nothing  disgusts  me  more,  than  the  frequency 
and  stiffiiees  of  his  similes  and  illuslrations,  which,  however  well  they 
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might  appear  in  an  epio  poem,  or  even  in  a  higher  species  of  romance, 
are  too  recherche  and  affected  for  a  work  like  this.  In  a  word,  they 
are  too  good.  I  ob.^rve,  too,  a  disposition  similar  to  that  of  Brown,  to 
borrow  illnstratitm  from  works  of  bnrlesqae  hnmonr.  Bat  oh,  how 
far  different  the  modus  operandi  I  There  is  no  work  of  a  historical 
description,  which  exhibits  saoh  a  mnltitude  of  striking,  ingenious,  bat 
unreasonable  illustratioDs,  as  this  of  Scott's — always  excepting  Tom 
Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  which  may  be  regarded  a<«  a  perfect  model 
of  the  far-fetched,  prettj  style,  and  John  Q.  Adamses  Ebony  and  Topaz 
toast,  which,  sonorous  as  it  was,  is  a  sealed  book,  I  believe,  even  unto 
this  day.  My  impression,  on  the  whole,  is  that  Scott  wrote  mainly  in 
the  hope  of  reward ;  which  accounts  for  the  crudeness  and  rudeness  of 
the  composition;  unwisely  availing  himself,  however,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  surfeit  the  public  with  a  profusion  of  good  saying?,  which  if 
retained  in  his  commonplace  book  might  have  eked  out  a  thousand 
dialogues  in  a  hundred  new  Waverleys  to  come." 

"  Feb.  28.  Read  ten  sections  in  the  first  book  of  *  Cicero's  Aca- 
demical Questions.' — My  dabblings  in  the  modem  and  oriental  langua- 
ges must  have  vitiated  my  tnste  most  lamentably ;  for  I  protest  that 
this  Oiceronian  Latin  is  to  my  eyes,  ears  and  understanding  the  most 
lumbering,  clumsy,  formal  style  imaginable.  Every  thing  seems  elabor- 
ate and  artificial;  the  terms  and  expressions  that  are  meant  to  be 
most  colloquial  and  familiar,  are  so  studied  and  distorted,  and  the 
inversions  are  so  wilful,  wanton,  and  grotesque,  that  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  thing  at  all.  How  is  it,  and  why  is  it  that  the  Latin  verse  of 
Virgil,  and  especially  of  Horace,  is  much  more  natural  and  eiisy,  and 
consequently  so  much  nearer  the  language  of  common  life,  than  the 
Latin  prose  of  Cicero  f  Why,  because  neither  Horace  nor  Virgil  was 
a  conceited,  affected,  pedantic,  pompous,  egotistical,  verbose,  jaok-of- 
all-trades." 

He  had  now  become  sufiiciently  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  and  appreciate  the  styles  of  the  dif- 
ferent Bible  writers.  His  observations  on  this  head  will  be 
found  to  possess  a  fascinating  and  even  popular  interest : 

^'  March  4.  Read  in  Hebrew  the  8d  chapters  of  Exodus  and  Jere- 
miah. I  can  now  perceive  distinctly  the  diversity  of  style  in  ihe 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  as  unlike  as  any  two 
classical  or  modem  poets.  The  genius  of  the  former  is  characterized 
by  vigour,  elevation  and  impetuosity.    He  deals  much  in  animated  ex- 
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hortktioD  and  Bevere  inveotive.  Jeremiah  on  the  other  haod  is  calmer 
and  more  equable.  There  aeenis  to  be  a  vein  of  melaochnly  runniog 
tliroDgh  hia  compmition.  Oae  thins  is  common  to  them  both,  aa  it  la 
indeed  to  all  orieDttl  writers ;  a  figurative  mode  of  exprea^ion.  Even 
in  this,  hDvever,  tbej  are  different.  luiah' a  metaphors  are  lirel;  and 
animated;  those  of  Jeremiah  more  subdued:  both  are  grapbio  and  im- 
lU'eadre.  I  prefer  the  Pentatench  to  an;  other  hook,  aa  a  ((enaine 
apecimen  of  primitire,  DnBophistioated  simplieit;  of  stjle.  There  is 
nothing  paerile  on  the  one  band,  nor  influted  on  the  other.  Tlie 
exodna  of  the  braelitea  from  £gn>^  '^  01^  *>^  the  fioest  anbjects  in  the 
world  for  an  epic  poem." 

"April  18.  Read  in  Hebrew,  Exodae  and  Jeremiah  xxzt.  Loolced 
through  Jorton's  Life  of  Eraamns. — Bezeao  Brown  *  retorned  to-da; 
from  Nev  HKven,  after  an  absence  of  ten  days.  lie  brings  as  coriosi- 
ties  two  Arabic  letters  written  in  Syria,  and  brought  over  by  Ur, 
Brewer  as  waste  papter.  They  are  apparently  addressed  to  a  Ttr.  Bird. 
I  am  anrpriaed  to  find  tlie  hand  so  mnch  like  my  own.  With  a  tittle 
practice,  and  a  good  pen,  I  conld  equal  it — I  think.  He  has  also  broaght 
Henry  Uartyn'a  Persian  Testament,  borrowed  from  Profesaor  Qibba  of 
Tale,  I  have  long  wished  to  see  this  book,  and  am  delighted  to  obtain 
it  I  have  no  printed  Penion  books,  and  shonld  prefer  a  vorsinn  of  the 
Bible ;  becanse  with  my  familiarity  with  its  content!,  and,  in  some 
meaanr«,  with  the  original,  I  can  gather  more  instruction  from  it  than 
from  any  other  book.  The  Polyglots,  it  ia  true,  eontuin  Persian  ver- 
■iona;  bnt  their  pnrity  and  correotnesa,  are,  10  say  t!ie  least,  equivocal. 
Now  Uartyn's  version  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
■nd  in  oircamstanoes  whioh  afford  good  ground  for  the  presumption 
that  it  ia  a  good  one.  let  Uartyn  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  Bslioiar ; 
an  upright  man  and  devoted  to  hia  work.  fid.  He  had  previously  fin- 
ished a  veraion  with  great  labour  whioh  was  thoaght  too  Arabic  (liis 
asaCstant  having  been  an  Arab)  whereupon  he  iostanily  resolved  to  re- 
Gommenco  the  task.  From  this  <iroamstatice  I  infer,  1st,  that  liia 
whole  aonl  was  in  the  thing,  which  ensures  fidelity  and  accuracy ;  2d, 
that  although  his  first  translation  was  imperfect,  it  must  have  qiialiSed 
him  for  the  second,  in  a  very  great  degree ;  8d,  this  version  was  pre- 
pared at  Shiraz  which  has  been  called  '  the  Athens  of  Persia,'  where 
the  purest  Persian  is  spoken, — and  with  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent, 
refined  and  educated  native ;  4th,  it  was  read  before  the  Shah,  who 
signified  his  approbation  of  its  eiecntion.    It  has  aiao  been  approved 
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Oreek  Ez«rc!ieB,  and  am  eeniible  of  liaTing  deriTed  great  benefit  from 
the  perosal.  The  Lntin  sentenoes  I  have  pa.i«ed  over,  as  also  the  aap- 
plentental  exercises  on  t)je  dLolects  and  poetrj,  because  I  intend,  at 
present,  to  confine  myself  iaprote  and  to  Attic  prose.  I  shall  take  up 
the  boolc  again  hereafter  and  gn  throngh  with  it.  I  have  also  revised 
Bg«tn  to-day,  Voore's  rules  for  the  farmation  of  the  tenses.  I  am  more 
and  more  oonviooed,  every  dsy,  that  this  grammar  is  the  best  for  ele- 
mentary instmction  that  was  ever  written.  It  does  not  twaddle  like 
the  6«nnan  boots,  about  the  original  forms  and  progressive  changes 
of  the  etymology,  but  gives  rules  fur  deducing  the  parts  of  the  langnage 
as  they  are." 

"  May  4.  Road  in  Oreek  about  five  hundred  lines  in  the  first  l>ook 
of  the  OjTopsediii.  My  object  ij  to  recover  and  extend  my  aoqasinWnoo 
witli  tlie  forms  of  the  Greek  Grammar.  For  this  pnrpoee  I  run  over 
tiie  tenses  of  every  verb  on  its  first  appearance,  and  often  afterwards. 
This  reqnires  n  fVequent  recnrrenoe  to  the  lexioon." 

About  this  time  he  received  the  following  letter  from  his 
brother  James.  The  date  on  the  outside  is  May  G.  Hla 
brother  sends  him  Botta,*  and  had  previooBly  sent  the  Greek 
IVajer-Book  concerning  which  we  shail  presently  find  him 
writing  to  Mr.  HalL  The  letter  contains  bo  many  allnsiona 
that  it  voold  be  hard  to  sum  them  up  in  a  sentence. 

"  Hoping  thiit  Williani  will  call  again  I  venture  upon  a  few  lines. 
I  send  yon  Botta,  wliioh  will  be  exactly  in  place  after  Scott  [Scott's 
Napoleon  which  hp  was  reading].  I  think  you  will  admire  it.  especially 
■B  it  is  not  marred  by  tbe  ab-^nrdity  of  fabricated  speeches.  The  Greek 
prayer-book  I  also  sent.  I  imagine  it  is  msde  for  the  Greek  Catholics 
of  the  islands  near  Venice.  See  Garter's  travels  Alsti,  a  letter  of 
John  Hall's  whioli  contains  s^me  noiioea  which  mny  interest  yon.  Juhn 
is  an  excellent  corrwpi>nd?nt  in  all  such  mntters.  lie  spares  no  psina 
in  answering  every  question  I  send  litm,  even  when  be  has  to  turn  over 
whole  volnmes  in  tlie  library.  As  to  the  Bevlew,  all  I  know  is  this : 
WaUh  OiiUed  at  Littall's  and  said  tliat  he  thought  the  whole  edition 
would  eell,  and  that  a  very  favonrable  review  of  it  would  be  in  the 
next  American  Quarterly  Review.  I  very  highly  approve  of  yonr  devo- 
tion to  tbe  Greek,  and  of  your  nrdoar  in  the  pursuit,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  critioal  Btady  which  yon  have  adopted.    Voa  would  probably  find  all 

■  I  presume,  his  '■Floria  d'llalia,"  etc. 
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Xenophon^f  works  interesting,  and  then  might  be  prepared  to  under- 
take Plato.  *  Das  pou  sto  ^  is  attributed  to  Archimedes,  as  *•  Richard  is 
himself,' — *  So  mach  for  Backinghain,'  are  to  Sbakspeare,  and  '  a  sweet 
morsel  nnder  the  tongue,'  is  to  the  Bible.  Who  invented  the  sayings  I 
know  not.  I  have  fonnd  the  origin  of  Byron's  ^  hell  of  waters,'  the  ex- 
pression which  he  applies  to  the  cascade  of  Yellino  (Ohilde  Harold,  iv., 
69).  When  the  German  poet  Len2  visited  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine  at 
6chaffhansen,  he  smote  his  thigh,  (a  classical  gcbtare  as  per  Homer,) 
and  cried  '  Hier  ist  wasser-hdile.'  Stolberg's  Travels,  I.,  85.  Next  to 
Mitford's  Greece  will  stand  Halsey  on  antedilaviani»'m,  for  chasteness 
and  harmony  of  langnage.  I  have  sent  for  an  Italian  Les-Bach  on  the 
Hamiltonian  plan,  this  being  the  nearest  approach  I  can  make  to  a  liv- 
ing teacher ;  thos  I  hope  to  learn  the  vexations  niceties  which  puzzle 
one  so  much  in  a  new  language." 

I  again  resume  my  extracts  from  the  journal : 

^^  May  6.  Read  in  Hebrew,  Numbers  1,  and  Ezekiel  18. — ^Read  in 
Greek  and  Persian,  Matt.  16.  Finished  the  first  book  of  the  Kvpov- 
iroidc/r,  and  read  the  whole  over.  Finished  the  second  volume  of  Scott's 
life  of  Bonaparte.  On  page  18  there  are  two  attempts  at  illustrative 
allusion,  so  to  speak,  which  is  his  favourite  method  in  this  work.  One 
of  these  is  pretty  good ;  it  is  about  vengeance  and  dragon's  teeth.  The 
other  is  horrible ;  it  is  in  these  words :  '  Every  obligation  according 
to  the  making  of  the  civil  law,  is  made  void  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  is  made  binding ;  as  Arthegal^  the  embUmatio  ehampion  ((f 
justice  in  Speiiser^t  allegory^  decrees  as  law,  thnt  what  the  sea  has 
brought  the  sea  may  resume.'  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  man  of 
taste  and  genius  could  be  guilty  of  such  absurdity.  Appealing  to  a 
character  in  an  allegorical  poem  for  proof  of  a  maxim  in  law,  and 
that,  not  in  the  way  of  a  direct  quotation,  but  with  all  the  formality 
of  a  pleader  citing  an  ac^udged  case.  Here  is  a  match  for  it :  *  Every 
thing  projected  from  the  earth  will,  by  the  law  of  gravitation  return  to 
it  again ' ;  as  the  little  ragged  boy  who  cleans  my  boots  says,  when  he 
plays  Bhy-high^  ^What  goes  np  must  come  down ;  let  every  man  take 
care  of  his  crown  I ' " 

*^  May  14.  Read  the  8th  and  last  book  of  the  Oyropsdia.  I  have 
read  this  book  with  great  satisfaction.  My  principal  olject  has  been 
to  recover  and  extend  my  knowledge  of  the  Greek  etymology,  but  my 
interest  in  the  subject  and  admiration  of  the  style  diverted  my  atten- 
tion in  a  great  degree  from  mere  grammatical  forms.  Xenophon  is 
one  of  those  writers  whose  personal  character  seems  to  be  exhibited 
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in  all  their  compositions.  Tlirongliont  this  hook  I  have  conceived  an 
idea  of  the  author  as  a  man  particularly  amiahle.  Tliere  is  a  suavity 
of  temper  which  pervades  and  characterizes  the  wliole  work  that  is 
very  charming.  No  harsh  or  intemperate  terms  are  used,  even  in  his 
censures  of  vice;  nor  is  there  any  thing  hiting  or  sarcastic  in  his 
humour.  He  is  indeed  more  like  Addison  than  any  modern  writer 
whom  I  know.  As  to  his  style,  I  am  struck  with  its  transparent  per- 
spicuity and  dignified  simplicity.  By-the-hye,  the  words  simple  *  and 
simplicity  are  very  equivocal  in  English.  They  have  become,  by 
niage,  almost  contemptuous,  a  character  whicli  doos  not  belong  to  the 
primitives  in  Latin.  We  are  apt,  therefore,  to  attach  to  the  expression 
simple  style  an  idea  of  something  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.  But  the 
gennine  simplicity  of  classic  writers  is  not  the  simplicity  of  simpletons. 
It  is  not  tlie  childish  naivete  of  unsophisticated  ignorance.  It  is  the 
simplicity  of  men  who  had  ornament  at  conmiand,  and  ezhaustlesa 
■onrces  of  rhetoric^  embellishment,  whose  taste  forbade  an  undue  use 
of  them.  In  every  page  Xcnopbon  shows  himself  to  be  familiar  with 
the  highest  learning  that  was  known  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived ; 
as  Veil  as  endowed  with  elevated  intellectual  powers.  Ills  simplicity 
ia  therefore  the  result  of  an  exquisite  refinement  which  entitles  him  to 
the  epithet  which  has  been  given  him,  ArriKwrorof  .t  This  book,  which 
I  have  read  as  a  romance,  without  making  any  research  pro.  or  con.  in 
relation  to  its  character,  deserves  the  highest  admiration.  The  purity 
of  moral  principles,  which  it  formally  inculcates,  and  what  is  still  more 
important,  the  perfectly  unexceptionable  character  of  the  work  itself, 
astonish  me.  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  amazement  at  the  wonderful 
superiority  of  the  best  heathen  writers  over  the  infidel  authors  of 
modern  times.  That  the  former,  in  an  age  of  gross  superstition  and 
idolatry,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  blackest  abominations,  should  have 
breathed  a  spirit  so  much  purer  than  that  of  men  bom  in  an  enliglit- 
ened  age,  reared  in  a  state  of  society,  hostile,  at  least,  to  external  vice, 
and  with  all  the  advantages  of  Ohristianity,  is  truly  wonderful  TVhat 
a  figure  does  Voltaire  make  by  the  side  of  Xenophon  I  This  charming 
writer  delights  me  also  by  his  delicate  wit,  and  his  nice  discernment 
of  character." 

In  May  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary  held  their  semi- 

*  There  are  some  fine  remarks  to  the  same  purport  in  the  Greyson  Letters. 
t  This  is  directly  hi  the  teeth  of  the  strange  assertions  of  MacaaUy  ui  hb 
Kisay  on  History. 
8* 
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annnal  meeting.  At  this  time  he  heard  several  distinguished 
preachers.  A  strong  impression  was  made  npon  him  by  Dr. 
William  Nevins,  of  Baltimore.  The  record  of  fact  and  feel- 
ing is  interesting : 

"  May  17.  Morning  sermon  by  William  Kevins  of  the  First  Chnrch, 
Baltimore.  '  What  is  a  man  advantaged  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  himself?*  A  fine  specimen  of  studied  oratory.  The  mode 
of  nttering  every  word  seemed  to  be  preconcerted ;  yet  the  preacher 
had  so  moch  tact,  taste,  judgment,  and,  above  all,  anaffected  earnest- 
ness and  tenderness  of  feeling  that  he  was  traly  eloqaent  As  to  the 
matter,  the  plan  of  the  sermon  was  ingenious  and  to  me  noble.  Instead 
of  explaining  the  qnest'on  in  the  text  as  denoting  an  absolate  negation, 
he  andertook  to  answer  it  by  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  sin  in  all 
their  strength  and  breadth.  This  was,  of  course,  a  very  hard  thing  to 
do  well.  The  general  strain  of  the  discourse  was  necessarily  half 
ironical,  and  it  was  necessary,  here  and  there,  to  throw  in  a  solitary 
caution  in  order  to  prevent  the  fascinations  of  iniquity  from  having 
more  effect  than  tlie  countervailing  benefits  of  holiuess,  which  were 
only  exhil^ited  by  implication.  And  this  the  preacher  managed  won- 
derfully well." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  contrast  with  the 
former,  he  heard  a  sermon  from  another  preacher  of  some  dis- 
tinction whom  he  thus  describes  : 

**  He  seems  to  be  a  sincere  honest  man,  but  is  one  of  the  new 
school  of  preachers,  who  place  more  dependence  on  the  way  in  which 
they  say  a  thing,  than  on  the  intrinsic  weight  of  the  thing  it<^lf.  He 
seemed  to  be  always  making  use  of  stage  tricks  for  the  prodncti<tn 
of  effect,  an  artifice  rendered  more  apparent  and  ridiculous  by  the 
homely  simplicity  of  his  improJoUations  in  point  of  style.  Thus  he 
tried  to  startle  the  assembly  by  interspersing  divers  observations  be- 
tween the  verses  of  the  introductory  hymn.  He  even  talked  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  in  this  appropriate  and  decorous  connexion. 
Then  in  his  sermon  he  placed  great  dependence  on  the  mystical  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  thing  thrice,  thus:  'Will  you  tell  a  lie?  Will  you 
tell  a  lie?  Will  you  tell  a  lie? '  accompanied  with  an  equal  number 
of  hard  slaps  upon  the  Bible.  He  also  thought  proper  to  display  some 
specimens  of  weeping  on  a  grand  scale,  so  obviously  forced,  if  not 
feigned,  that  they  did  more  harm  than  good.    How  nnfortonate  that 
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a  mnn  apparently  sincere  and  nnqnestionably  zealous  shonld  resort  to 
Buch  poor  trickery  to  bolster  np  the  weakness  uf  the  gospel  I  His  text 
was,  *Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  *  The  introduction  consisted  of  a 
question  in  the  rule  of  three,  the  answer  required  being  the  relative 
number  of  souls  lost  and  saved  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It 
was  as  regularly  stated  and  worked  out  as  it  could  have  been  by  Pike/' 

On  the  18th  be  heard  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Direc- 
tors, and  thns  notices  it : 

"  May  18th.  In  the  evening,  semi-annual  sermon  before  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Seminary  by  Joseph  Sandfurd,  of  the  Arch  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia.  Nothing  original  in  the  conceptions  or 
new  in  the  mode  of  expression ;  but  the  most  finished  taste  and  sound 
judgment  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  materials.  The 
delivery  was  fine.  I  had  heard  of  Sandford's  pulpit  eloquence,  but 
supposed  him  to  be  an  oily,  measured,  studied  speaker.  On  the  con- 
trary, ttiere  is  no  appearance  of  artifice  in  his  manner.  He  has  a  noble 
voice  and  commanding  figure.  The  unimpassioned  parts  of  his  dis- 
course were  pronounced  in  a  subdued  tone,  with  great  dignity  and 
distinctness;  the  aniranted  passages,  with  great  richness  of  intonation 
and  admirable  spirit.  He  cited  and  applied  to  America  the  Scriptural 
allegory  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  This  part  of  his  sermon,  could  not, 
I  think,  have  been  delivered  better.  Text :  ^  And  while  Paul  tarried 
at  Athens  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him.^  ^^ 

"  May  30.  Read  in  Hebrew,  Numbers  25-26  and  Ezekiel  86-87. 
Bead  in  Greek  the  first  book  of  Xenophon^s  Anabasis.  I  can  easily 
perceive  that  tliis  is  not  such  a  book  as  the  Cyropffidia.  It  is  evidently 
written  with  less  care  and  less  attention  to  rhetorical  elegance.  From 
the  abruptness  of  some  of  tlie  transitions,  and  tho  baldness  of  some  of 
the  narratives,  I  should  think  it  was  a  transcript  of  the  author's  memo- 
randum book.  Still  it  has  all  the  excellence?  of  the  Xenophontic  style. 
And  the  very  circumstances  which  I  have  here  mentioned  render  it 
the  best  Greek  hook  for  beginners,  as  Professor  Porson  used  to  say  it 
was.  Read  in  French  the  second  and  third  books  of  Voltaire's  Charles 
Xn.    Bead  in  Persian  and  Greek  Matt.  XXVII. 

In  the  absence  of  other  data  relative  to  this  period,  except 
those  which  are  furnished  by  the  diary,  and  a  bint  here  and 
there  in  letters,  it  will  doubtless  be  agreeable  to  the  reader 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  ttill  particulars  which  have  been 
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kindly  communicated  by  Dr.  John  H.  Rice.  The  description 
which  this  gentleman  gives  of  Mr.  Alexander's  habits  at  this 
time,  will  answer  in  some  degree  as  a  flowing  Outline  sketch 
of  his  habits  when  making  visits  to  the  city  at  a  later  day. 
The  minutiso  of  the  pictures  are  not  the  same.  Indeed  his 
plans  and  occupations  during  these  visits  were  as  different  at 
different  times  as  one  can  well  conceive.  Sometimes  he  had 
taken  his  carpet-bag  in  his  hand  and  gone  on  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon for  one  of  the  city  ministers,  by  special  request.  Some- 
times he  had  arrived  in  town  with  the  absorbing  purpose  of 
making  a  commentary  before  he  left  it.  On  such  occasions  he 
kept  himself  very  close.  Sometimes  again,  he  went  merely  to 
disport  himself  amidst  the  fantastic  excitements  of  the  crowded 
streets ;  to  make  trial  of  the  various  hotels ;  to  step  into  res- 
taurants and  cafes ;  to  move  noiselessly  and  unobserved  in  the 
throngs  of  men ;  to  see  the  signs  and  listen  to  the  street-cries ; 
to  refresh  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  the  flashing  shop- 
windows  ;  to  gaze  upon  bannered  pageants  and  military  pro- 
cessions; to  lose  himself  in  strange  places  and  strange  scenes; 
to  avoid  the  officious  notice  to  which  he  was  sometimes  sub- 
jected at  Princeton ;  and  to  read  in  the  many-leaved  volume 
of  human  nature,  which  in  the  city  always  lay  open  for  his 
inspection. 

But  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  from  the  reminbcences 
of  Dr.  Rice. 

"  In  1829,"  he  says,  **  my  father  raoved  from  Petersburg,  Virginis, 
to  New  York  city.  Dariog  our  residence  tliere  Addison  made  os  fre- 
quent visits,  which  were  usualljr  extended  from  two  days  to  a  week. 
He  was  at  tliat  time  diligently  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  French 
language,  in  which  he  afterward  became  a  proficient.  I  had  enjoyed 
unusually  favourable  opportunities  for  learning  to  speak  French,  and 
Addison  seemed  to  think  that  he  could  gain  something  by  conversing 
with  me.  As  I  had  nothing  to  do  at  the  time,  and  Vas  not  going  to 
school,  we  spent  almost  every  day  in  wandering  over  the  city  together, 
going  to  the  least  attractive  and  most  obscure  portions  of  it,  and  observ- 
ing the  manners  and  habits  of  the  poor  and  vicious  classes.  We  fre- 
ijuentlj  walked  through  the  Five  Points  and  the  adjacent  purlieus,  and 
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Mv  •  great  deal  of  the  street-life  of  the  destitate  and  Abandoned.  Ton 
perhaps  hare  remarked  that  liia  local  acquaintance  with  the  city  of 
Sow  Tork  WBi  sach  as  hardly  any  one  ever  sttaina  who  has  not  liern 
bom  aed  brought  np  ihere.  Much  of  his  knowledge  of  the  varions 
phnaes  of  human  natare,  which  eeemed  so  wonderfii]  in  one  who  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  man  of  tlie  study  and  of  books,  was  prnbably 
picked  Dp  in  these  and  Nmilar  rambles  through  New  York,  and  other 
great  cities  in  both  heminpheres.  Tboogh  very  short-sighted,  yet  by 
the  ftid  of  glawes  he  conld  ree  more  than  most  pereona  wbuse  Tision  is 
perfect.  Our  iuteronnrse  was  carried  on  entirely  in  French,  neither 
of  us  ever  speaking  English,  except  to  discnss  some  qneetion  of  French 
idiom  or  pronunciation.  His  observation  was  exceedingly  quick,  and 
his  memory  the  most  extraordinary  I  ever  knew,  unless  it  be  that  of 
his  brother  the  Hon.  Wm,  C.  Alexander,  now  of  New  Tork.  I  recol- 
lect that  once,  as  we  were  walking  near  the  Five  Points,  he  called  my 
atlentinn  to  a  ngn  over  the  door  of  one  of  the  m»it  dilapidated  houses, 
the  fliior  of  which  was  below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk.  The  sign  read, 
'P.  Brady's  school.'  Upon  looking  in  we  coald  see  no  sign  of  school 
of  any  kind :  the  front  room  was  one  of  the  lowest  of  low  grog-shops. 
That  sohool  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he 
referred  to  it  in  my  presence  years  afterwards. 

"  Yon  know  how  much  he  delighted  in  the  solitude  of  a  great  city ; 
where  he  conld  see,  yet  not  be  seen.  Wblle  my  (uther's  fumily  roaidod 
in  New  York,  he  felt  free  to  oome  and  stay  wirh  ns.  He  stayed  in  my 
room,  and  we  spent  a  good  portion  of  every  night,  after  we  had  retired, 
in  talking  over  the  adventures  and  rambles  of  the  day.  His  conversa- 
tinn  at  that  time  was  charaoteriied  by  the  same  sprigbtliness,  nnaffect- 
«dneM,  and  exnberant  flow  of  humour.  I  never  conld  perceive  that  he 
iDtenUoDally  undertook  to  teach  me  anything,  but  ynn  know  he  was 
the  moat  skilfnl  of  instructors,  end  I  donht  not  that  he  made  tneffaoe- 
able  iinpreninns  on  my  mind  at  that  time,  and  in  a  good  mesaare  gave 
direction  to  my  thinking;  so  that  I  am  to  this  day  reaping  the  benefit 
of  our  familiar  intercourse.  I  continued  to  Bee  him  time  oocoaionally 
at  New  Tork  and  during  visits  whi::h  I  made  to  his  father's  house  In 
Prinoeton,  imtil  he  sailed  for  Europe." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mb.  Alexander's  only  intimate  friend  at  this  period,  and 
the  only  hosom  friend  he  ever  had,  was  Rezeau  Brown,*  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  Isaac  V.  Brown,  of  Lawrenceville,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Princeton.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
1829  the  two  young  men  studied  Hebrew  together.  It  is 
nowhere  asserted,  but  is  not  intrinsically  improbable,  that 
Mr.  Brown  received  the  rudiments,  or  perhaps  the  first  sugges- 
tion, from  Mr.  Alexander,  and  that  afterwards  they  proceeded 
together  in  delightful  and  congenial  co-operation. 

The  character  of  this  lovely  youth  was  in  some  respects 
so  remarkable,  and  his  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  biog* 
raphy  so  close  and  tender,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  the 
insertion  of  what  follows. 

Eezean  Brown  was  born  September  80,  1808,  at  Lawrenceville, 
Hunterdon  (now  Mercer)  county,  New  Jersey,  and  was  conseqnently 
about  seventeen  months  older  than  his  Princeton  friend.  Not  long 
before  Kezeau^s  birth,  his  father  had  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  little  hamlet,  which  is  only  five 
miles  from  Princeton.  A  few  years  after,  though  without  relinqaiah- 
ing  his  duties  as  pastor,  he  became  the  head  of  a  flourishing  classical 
school  at  the  same  place. 

Bezeau  entered  a  common  English  school  in  his  native  village  at 
the  age  of  four  years.  His  precocity  was  remarkable,  and  he  made 
rapid  advances;  being  especially  distinguished  for  his  aptness  in  ao- 


*  A  pretty  extended  memoir  of  Rezeau  Brown  (of  which  I  have  made  free 
use  in  preparing  the  above  account)  will  be  found  in  the  Bib.  Rep.  for  Octo- 
ber, 1834,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Alexander.  The  accuracy  of  this 
account  is  confirmed  by  short  but  eulogistic  letters  from  the  Rev.  L  Y.  Brown, 
Dr.  Miller,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 
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qmring  tbe  knotrlcdge  of  arithmetic.  lie  was  fond  of  stud;,  but  even 
at  tliia  early  period  liud  a  fecblti  constitution.  It  was  noticed  that 
(like  Alexander)  he  was  not  much  addicted  to  the  nsnal  boyiuh  amose- 
mants,  hot  derived  his  "  chief  entertwnment  fiom  intellootnal  pnreuilR." 
When  it  became  proper  he  was  admitted  to  liia  father's  classical  Eemi- 
iiai7,  where  for  a  nnmber  of  jeara  be  ei^ojed  the  direction  and  jadi- 
dona  care  of  this  afibclionate  parenL  The  facilities  here  afforded  were 
not  wnBted  upon  him.  He  was  ver^  soon  distinguished  in  ever;  brancti 
of  stud;,  Especi&tlj  ia  the  various  lines  of  mathematdoal  puraait,  he 
diaplajed  a  qnickiiess  and  a  matarit;  of  nnderstanding  which  were 
rare ;  passing  ihrougb  the  details  of  aritlimetic,  algebra,  geometry,  not 
oslf  wlih  ease,  but  with  delight,  in  no  case  requiring  to  be  urged,  and 
in  Bcarcelj  an;  to  be  a^si'^ted. 

At  this  time  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  connected  witb 
Mr.  Brown's  academy  were  3'oung  men  approaching  to  manhood,  and 
nme  of  them  of  adult  ago.  Yet  even  tho^e,  we  are  assured,  were 
Honstomed  to  look  np  to  liezean  for  assisiauce,  while  he  was  ;et  a 
(AUd.*  There  are  those  still  nbo  rcmeinber  "  the  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  this  promising  boy,  his  symmetricnl  form,  his  manly  grace  of 
iDotiDn,  and  that  beauty  wliich  arises  from  the  light  of  intelligence 
placing  upon  features  of  perfect  rcgulurity." 

In  the  antnmn  of  1823,  being  tlien  fificen,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Jnniur  class  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey ;  tiius  being  at  tlie  same  age 
and  entering  the  same  collegiate  class  with  his  friend  Addison,  who  at 
tlw  eipiration  of  a  year  strictly  followed  bis  bright  example.  Ad<Ii&oit 
was  at  this  time  -at  the  Academ;^.  During  the  period  of  liia  connexion 
with  the  college,  I'ezeau  was  much  absoibed  in  the  appropriate  sindies 
of  the  course,  and  like  bis  jonng  compeer,  was  nniformly  in  the  first 
nnkof  distingnlshed  scholars,  nod  received  the  highest  literary  Imnoar 
at  the  clo»e,  tliongh  a  number  of  his  competitors  were  young  men  morn 
advanced  in  years.  There  are  bot  few  pariiculars  of  his  college  life 
tliat  have  been  preserved,  but  it  is  knonn  tlint  his  favourite  stupes 
were  the  mathematical  imd  pbysicnl  sciences,  and  that  "his  deportment 
was  such  as  to  win  the  regard  of  his  friends  snd  teachers."  In  bis 
strong  partiality  towards  Ibe  exact  Bcionres  ho  differed  strikingly  from 
his  friend.  About  this  time  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bo  domiciliated 
in  Ihe  family  of  his  uncle,  the  lato  Dr.  John  Vsn  Cleve,  "  who  will 
long  be  remembered  in  New  Jersey  as  a  skilful  practitioner  of  medi- 
tHoo,  a  proficient  in  science,  a  citizen  of  probity  and  talent,  and  a 

■  Hemcar  in  the  Repertory. 
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cbarch  ofBoer  of  wisdom  and  piety."  Rezean  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Van  Oleve,  who  was  at  tlie  time  delivering  a  coarse  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  as  an  assistant  in  his  laboratory.  This  engagement  covered 
tlie  period  of  two  snccessive  winters,  and  the  manipulations  to  which 
it  gave  rise  not  only  tended  to  develop  his  taste  for  the  science,  hot 
also  helped  to  give  perfection  to  **  that  manual  tact  for  which  he  was 
always  distinguished,*'  and  to  "  awaken  in  him  a  desire  to  enter  the 
medical  profession." 

Tlie  severity  and  long  continuance  of  his  studies  proved  greatly 
prejndicial,  and  subsequently  fatal,  to  his  health,  which  was  always 
extremely  precarious.  His  physicians  accordingly  put  an  interdict 
npon  his  scientific  schemes,  and  encouraged  him  in  a  purpose  to  seek 
mental  and  bodily  improvement  in  a  tour  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
where  he  passed  the  autumn  of  1825,  and  the  following  winter,  in 
active  travel  in  company  with  a  college  friend.  On  his  return,  in  the 
spring  of  1826,  ^*  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  affection  of  the  lungs, 
which  reduced  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave." 

In  March,  1826,  having  in  a  measure  recovered  his  health,  he 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  cherished  purpose  of  becoming  a  physician, 
and  entered  the  ofBce  of  his  unde.  In  March,  1827,  he  met  with  a 
**  change  in  his  spirit,"  which  gave  a  new  direction  and  a  new  colour 
to  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  to  this  time  that  he  and  others 
were  accustomed  to  date  his  conversion. 

At  the  time  referred  to  there  was  a  much-awakened  feeling  abont 
the  souFs  interests,  both  at  Lawrenceville  and  Princeton.  Rezean  had 
stood  ont  with  positive  and  sturdy  defiance.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
good  work  itself,  its  instrumentalities,  and  its  conductors.  At  length 
suddenly  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  God^s  mercy,  he  sank  to  the 
earth.  He  was  admitted  soon  after  to  the  communion  of  the  chnrch 
in  the  little  rural  village  where  he  was  bom ;  to  wit,  in  June,  1827. 

The  following  winter  he  passed  in  New  Haven,  his  main  induce- 
ment being  a  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Silliman,  a  gentleman 
from  whom  he  received  much  kind  attention,  and  for  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  entertained  an  affectionate  respect.  He  frequented  the 
lectures  of  the  medical  department,  and  particularly  the  course  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  '^  At  the  same  time,  the  example  and  aid 
of  Professor  Gibbs  strongly  incited  him  towards  the  pursuit  of  the 
Oriental  languages."  It  may  be  that  his  Princeton  friend  had  already 
somewhat  stimnlated  his  taste  for  these  unaccustomed  studies,  though 
on  this  point  there  is  no  certainty.  He  also  went  through  a  course 
of  gymnastics,  which  in  his  case,  if  in  any,  was  absolntely  essential. 
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Bat  alioTe  all,  dariog  his  reaideooe  at  New  BsTea,  he  "  grew  In  grace 
aad  in  the  knowledge  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviunr  Jesns  Cluist."  Great 
reriralB  were  at  this  lime  agitating  New  England. 

The  rammer  of  1688  was  spent  in  stadies  preparotorj  to  a  regnlar 
coDrae  Id  theology,  oHpeciBlljof  tlie  original  Soriptnre?.  In  the  spring 
of  1828  he  received  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  totor  in  the  coU 
lege  of  New  Jersej;  which  sitanlion  he  held  two  jears  and  a  half. 
Bis  progress  in  religious  thbgs  was  cow  becoming  niore  and  more 
marked. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  Ur.  Brown  renounced  his  literary  emptoy- 
menta  in  Nassan  Hall,  "nnder  an  ever-deepening  oonriction  that  he 
'  OQght  to  enter  withont  delay  npon  the  work  of  the  ministry."  He  had 
been  for  a  year  or  two  engaged  in  theolo^cal  atadies,  and  his  name 
was  now  enrolled  among  the  yonng  men  of  the  TLeoIogical  Seminary 
at  Princeton.  He  revolved  in  hia  mind  the  plan  of  going  ea  a  misaion- 
ary  to  the  heathen ;  bot  tlie  state  of  his  health  was  an  inanrmoDntable 
impediment.  'His  health  was  even  then  radically  impaired,  and  his 
spare  flrame,  and  mild  bnt  bloodless  countenance,  were  signals  of  dis- 
tress by  which  natnre  seemed  to  warn  bim  from  any  further  seclusion.' 

As  a  oollege  officer  he  was  "conacientious,  faithful,  and  aocepta- 
hle."  He  was  often  known  to  "  assist  in  various  social  meetings  in  ttia 
vicinity  of  Princeton :  in  one  of  these  bis  prayers  and  exhortations, 
and  private  admonitions,  were  made  instrumenlal  to  the  awakening 

The  oaose  of  Snnday  schools  was  very  dear  to  bim,  and  "among 
other  important  services,  he  prepared  for  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  the  llvmM<n  of  Avgvstut  fftrmann  Franekt,  which  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  ihe  most  popnlar  of  nseftil  work«."  * 

In  the  month  of  April,  1881,  Mr.  Brown  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brooswiok  as  a  probationer  for  the  gospel 
ministry.  Soon  alter  this  event  a  great  awakening  of  religion  I>egan 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  ooanty  of  Bomerset,  sod  not  less  than  one 
bnndred  and  twenty-five  persons  were  thought  to  be  eonverted.  The 
zealous  and  nnflagging  lat>onrs  of  Ur.  Brown  were  largely  instramen- 
tal  in  the  bands  of  Providence  in  the  production  of  that  graci'ins 
r«aoIt  In  the  month  of  Ootober  of  the  fame  year,  he  received  an 
Kpp<dnbiient  from  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Missions,  to  preaob 

*  The  Qerman  work  of  which  tbls  wu  little  more  than  an  Engliah  abri%- 
mmt,  was  reviewed  by  Ur.  Alex&ader  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  tiie  Be- 
pertory.— See  Bib.  Sep.,  18S0,  p.  40B. 
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the  gospel  in  Yirginia.  The  scene  of  his  labours  was  the  villiige  of 
Morgantown,  m  Monongalia  coaotj.  He  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
that  whole  oommnnity,  and  shed  the  fragrance  of  his  piety  into  the 
most  seolnded  parts  of  the  territory  covered  by  his  ministrations. 

In  June,  1882,  he  returned  from  the  theatre  of  his  painful  toils 
in  Virginia,  to  his  father's  house.  The  bleak  winters  of  the  mountain 
country  had  been  too  much  fur  him.  He  was  in  as  delicate  a  condition 
of  body  as  at  almost  any  former  period.  "  Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
again  connected  himself  with  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton, 
and  sat  down  to  study  with  an  intensity  of  application ''  which  gave 
well-founded  alarm  to  all  his  friends.  He  busied  himself  in  all  kinds 
of  researches.  His  health  again  gave  way.  He  refused  a  number  of 
flattering  invitations,  and  among  the  rest  a  professorship  of  chemistry 
in  a  southern  college. 

Mr.  Brown  pursued  the  regular  course  of  study  until  the  summer 
of  1832,  and  after  preaching  a  few  weeks  with  much  acceptance  in  the 
city  of  Trenton,  he  was  then  prevailed  npon  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
Bey.  James  W.  Alexander  (who  was  at  the  time  the  editor  of  the 
'^  Presbyterian,''  a  religious  journal  published  in  Philadelphia),  to  assist 
him  in  that  work.  That  winter  was  a  season  of  deep  sorrow  for  the 
young  editor,  who  was  himself  in  dreadful  liealth,  and  whose  distant 
home  was  in  Trenton.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  old  coaches,  when 
the  public  vehicles  in  use  were  very  slow  and  uncertain ;  making  trav- 
elling no  easy  matter  in  cold  weather,  and  rendering  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  one  to  reside  at  a  distance  and  transact  business  in  the  city. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  hnd  recourse  to  his  affection- 
ate and  tried  friend,  Rezeau  Brown,  whose  willingness  proved  equal 
to  the  emergency.  ^*  He  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  number 
of  months  persevered  in  the  faithful  and  nssiduous  performance  of  the 
duties  which  he  had  assumed.  The  friend  whom  he  came  to  aid  could 
never  forget  the  generous  ardour  with  which  he  wore  himself  down  in 
this  employment ;  nor  the  pious  principle  by  which  he  seemed  to  be 
actuated.  Even  those  minute  drudgeries  of  the  editorial  life  whick 
are  almost  mechanical,  seemed  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Brown  with  fi- 
direct  view  to  the  glory  of  Christ." 

No  Lord's  day  passed  in  which  Mr.  Brown  did  not  preach  at  least 
once.  Ue  was  universally  respected  and  beloved,  and  visibly  improved 
as  a  public  speaker.  '*In  spite  of  bodily  infirmity  Mr.  Brown  contintud 
to  study,  to  write,  and  even  to  preach.  Towards  the  end  of  March, 
1883,  he  was  seized  with  catarrh,  and  while  under  its  pressure  con- 
ducted two  public  services  on  the  Lord's  day.    In  the  interval  of 
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services,  he  wu  observed  to  lie  npon  a  eata,  pallid  aod  exhausted.  Tho 
next  (lay  a  Iie<4io  flash  mantled  his  cheek,  and  hia  palse  was  alana- 
inglj  accelerated.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  he  hastened  to 
his  father's  honse.  Tbe  paliuonar;  disorder  was  evideotlf  seated  aad 
flonflrmed.  It  was  no  small  aggravation  of  his  solicitndc  that  he  bad 
niatnred  a  pinn  for  a  vojage  to  Enrope,  in  coiDpanr  with  am  earl  j  and 
most  intimate  friend."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  friend  was 
no  other  than  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  "  For  each  a  visit  he 
was  eminently  prepared  by  hia  coarse  of  study,  his  avidity  in  pursnit 
of  knowledge,  and  hia  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  German  Un- 
gOBgea.  His  object  was  to  travel  through  the  most  interesting  liter- 
ary fields  of  Enrope,  sad  to  repair  to  t)ie  chief  nniversities  of  Gertnany, 
to  aoqnire  the  languages,  and  to  complete  his  familiarity  with  biblical 
and  classical  actiqnitiea,  Oriental  letters,  and  the  natoral  sciences- 
There  wns  every  reason  to  believe  that  on  bis  retarn  he  would  have 
reoeived  a  professorsliip  in  one  of  onr  most  distingniahed  colleges.  His 
passport  was  already  obtained,  hia  companion  was  awaiting  his  recov- 
ery, and  letters  of  recommendation  were  furnished.  "Id  gome  of  these 
letters,  kindly  furnished  by  Professors  in  Tale  College,  he  is  charac- 
terized OS  "a  young  man  of  extensive  scientific  and  literary  attain- 
ments, well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  language,  nnd  otherwise  learned." 
Bnt  Providence  was  opening  bis  way  to  "  a  better  conntry,  even  & 
heavenly." 

Hie  symptoms  from  this  time  forward  grew  gradually  worse.  Ha 
became  weak  and  emacbted ;  "his  visage  assumed  tbe  hue  of  death," 
and  no  one  could  fail  to  recognize  in  him  tbe  victim  of  pulmonary 
ooDsnmption.  All  remedies  failed ;  and  he  was  evidently  drawing 
near  his  end,  "  He  was  generally  exempt  from  acute  pain,  and  com- 
plained ohieSy  of  a  lassitude  which  was  almnat  inaiipportable."  He 
wu  fnlly  prepared  to  lay  aside  the  frail  earthly  tabernacle.  All  his 
hopes  were  fixed  on  Christ  and  heaven. 

In  the  month  of  Jnly,  he  set  ont  in  company  with  a  younger 
brother,  for  tbe  Red  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia,  which  have  been 
■nppoeed  to  possesB  a  specific  virtue  in  such  coses.  Just  before  hie 
departure  an  intimate  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  oherisbed  a  con- 
fidential interconrse  from  childhood,  etcibraced  &  last  effort  of  drawing 
from  him  a  statement  of  his  religious  viens.  Itezeau  Brown  was  much 
interested,  anil  though  he  lay  panting  for  breath  upon  the  aofa,  entered 
into  a  free  conversation.  His  friend  addressed  him  thus:  "Tell  me 
frankly,  Rezeau,  what  is  the  prospect  which  yon  entertain  of  recov- 
ery! "    He  answered  much  as  follows : 
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*^*1  have  no  expectaUon  of  reoorery.  I  am  foOy  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  my  disease,  and  aware  that  I  am  a  dymg  man.  Sometimes  an  illn- 
Bive  hope  plays  about  me ;  but  my  prevalent  judgmeut  is,  that  I  am  not  long 
for  this  world.* 

*' '  And  now,  my  dear  R.,  what  effect  has  this  expectation  on  your  feelings? 
Do  you  regard  death  with  terror  ?  * 

*' '  Not  at  all,'  be  replied ;  *  I  am  reliered  from  all  fear,  and  entertain  a 
calm  hope  of  beaven.'  He  then  proceeded,  in  words  not  now  remembered,  to 
give  a  clear  and  saUsfactory  account  of  bis  trust  in  Christ,  and  his  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God.  There  was  no  rapture,  nor  any  strong  excitement  of  feel- 
ing ;  indeed  this  seemed,  in  bis  case,  to  be  precluded  by  the  sedative  and  be- 
numbing influence  of  the  disease ;  but  every  word  indicated  a  serene  waiting 
till  his  change  should  come.' 

'^  He  oame  back  from  the  Springs  withont  benefit.  This  was  on 
the  4th  of  September;  and  though  he  had  talked  delightfully  and 
peacefully  during  the  homeward  jonmey,  he  was  now  too  ill  to  speak. 
He  declined  the  visits  of  any  friends,  except  two,  with  each  of  whom 
he  conversed  a  few  moments.'' 

Who  can  doubt  that  these  were  the  brothers  James  and 
Addison  Alexander ;  who  were  the  two  friends  of  his  bosom, 
aud  who-  clung  to  him  in  mournful  apprehension  that  they 
should  be  soon  called  upon  to  receive  his  last  adieux  ? 

*'To  a  brother  who  inquired  after  his  spiritual  frame,  two  days 
before  his  departure,  he  replied :  *  I  have  experienced  some  seasons  of 
fluctuation  and  depression,  but  my  prevailing  state  is  one  of  established 
confidence  aud  hope.'  There  was  no  visible  indication  of  the  change 
until  a  short  time  before  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  His  departure  was 
then  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan." 

The  funeral  was  largely  attended  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  a  collection  of  persons  from  the  literary 
institutions  of  Princeton.  The  discourse  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Alexander,  from  Rev.  xxiL  3-6.  Much  and 
tender  feeling  is  said  to  have  been  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 
There  was  no  one  who  knew  him  that  did  not  love  and  admire, 
and  at  the  same  time  honour,  Rezeau  Brown. 

In  concluding  the  sketch  of  his  life,  his  friend  and  biographer 
adds,  among  others,  the  following  interesting  particulars : 
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**  It  roAj  not  be  oat  of  pboe  to  m^  that  with  regard  (o  persoDal 
appearaoce,  Ur.  Brown  possessed  everr  advaDtago.  TlioDgh  slender,' 
be  was  above  the  common  height,  and  had  tlie  ap|)eBraBoe  of  greater 
atrength  than  he  renllj  poaaeaaed.  Bis  whole  exterior  was  marked  b; 
graoefnl  digmt;';  and  hia  calm  and  aomewhat  petiaiire  conntenance.  In 
which  regukritjr  of  feature  waa  joined  wiUi  an  ezpreaaion  of  ioUl- 
ligence  and  gentlenesa,  waa  highlj  prepoweesing  of  hia  manners;  it  ia 
enoDgh  to  Bay  that  he  was  in  every  Bensa  of  Ibe  term  a  Ohiistiui  gen- 
tleman." 

A  sarviyor,  confirming  every  part  of  tbis  statement,  in- 
forma  me  that  Rezeau  Brown  had  black  hair  and  very  dark 
eyea,  and  before  bia  heoltb  became  hopeleeely  bad,  a  clear, 
delicate,  rosy  complexion,  of  the  kind  which  often  snggesta 
genioB,  and  in  his  case  painfully  betokened  an  early  death. 
The  same  person  says  that  be  had  a  sweet  face,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  generous  and  one  of  the  best'hearted  of  men. 

"  Hia  iDtellectaal  traits  have  already  been  exhibited  to  some  extent. 
Qalck  and  diacnrsive  rather  tbon  profound  or  commanding,  bis  mind 
attempted  almost  every  department  of  literature  and  science.  Indeed, 
anch  waa  hia  inquiBitiveness  with  regard  to  all  useful  knowledge,  that 
we  may  doabt  whether  hia  reigning  faalt  waa  nut  the  diffasion  of  hia 
powoTH  over  too  wide  a  field.  Langoages  both  ancient  and  modem, 
belles-lettrea,  criticism,  ohetniatry,  physics,  anatomy  and  physiology 
were  bis  favourite  paranita.  In  the  acquisition  of  these  he  manifested 
a  readinesa  which  waa  astonishing.  The  veraiitility  of  liis  genioa 
made  every  anhjeet  soon  familiar ;  and  the  tenacity  of  his  memory 
rendered  these  stores  available.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in 
bis  eiaminaUon  (br  licensure  before  the  Presbytery  of  New-Brunswick; 
on  which  occasion  those  who  were  present  were  astonished  at  the  cora- 
pasa  and  precision  of  hia  knowledge,  and  tlie  promptness  and  per- 
tinency of  his  replies  on  every  subject. 

"As  a  preacher  he  was  hindered  in  some  degree  by  constitntional 
frailty  from  becoming  eloqnent,  Tet  it  is  not  here  meant  that  he  was 
not  both  acceptable  and  impressive.  Indeed,  bis  improvement  in  pnl- 
pit  exercises  was  rapid  end  constant,  even  until  his  latest  pnblio  per- 
formances. And  there  was  in  all  his  addresses  a  solemn  sincerity,  and 
sometimes  a  nataral  pathos,  which  endeared  his  ministrations  to  all 
who  enjoyed  Ibem. 

"  Hia  adveraatia  and  common-place  books  attest  the  care  with 
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whioh  he  made  colleotions  for  futare  lahoars.    Epitomes,  criticisms, 
abstracts  and  reflections  form  the  greater  part  of  these  mannscripts. 

*^  But  it  is  to  his  character  as  a  Christian,  dedicating  all  his  talents 
and  acquirements  to  the  service  of  Christ,  that  we  turn  with  most 
satisfaction.  *  '*'  Of  the  spirit  and  character  of  his  preaching,  as 
tnilj  as  of  anj  man^s  that  I  have  ever  heard,  I  think  the  description 
of  the  Apostle  Paars  preaching  to  the  Corinthians  maj  be  sned:  ^For 
I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  yon,  save  Jesas  Christ  and  him 
crocified  I  *  His  labours  were  iocessaDt — too  great  for  his  debilitated 
state  of  health.  It  is  well  known  that  a  desire  to  do  good,  and  a  love 
for  his  Master^s  work,  would  not  allow  him  to  eiyoj  the  relaxation 
which  was  necessary.  A  respectable  namber  were  added  to  the  Charch 
daring  his  six  months^  labour,  aud  many — even  the  roost  lawless  and 
thoughtless — were  occasionally  made  to  feel  and  reflect  under  his  dis- 
courses." 

It  was  impossible  that  Addison  Alexander  should  not 
be  most  paiufuUy  affected  by  the  death  of  his  nearest  and 
best  friend.  He  was  in  Italy  when  the  sad  event  occurred ; 
but  five  months  after,  at  Berlin,  in  a  moment  of  restless 
and  characteristic  longing  for  change,  and  a  strong  desire 
for  home,  "or  ever  lie  was  aware,"  he  seems  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  rush  of  recollections,  and  at  once 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  in  the  following  pathetic  poem, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  say,  was  immediately  suggested 
by  a  conversation  in  which  he  had  just  been  engaged  with 
some  friend  on  the  closing  scene  of  Schleiermacher.  It  was 
written  with  great  rapidity,  in  his  ordinary  journal  The 
handwriting,  by  its  irregularity  and  fiery  speed,  shows  the 
presence  of  some  vivid  emotion. 

'*  The  plan  was  laid.    The  hour  was  nigh. 

Both  were  resolved  to  brave 
The  tempest's  terrors  and  to  try 

The  swiftness  of  the  wave. 
To-day  where  art  thou?  where  am  I? 
Alone,  beneath  a  foreign  sky, 

And  thou  art  in  thy  grave  I 
While  I  careered  before  the  gale. 

And  the  auspicious  blast 
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Filled  the  deep  bosom  of  the  sail, 

And  bowed  tbe  Bturdr  mut; 
Tbj  psllid  cheek  became  more  pale, 
Thj  Bocrat  spiinga  began  to  f^l, 

Ibj  life  was  ebbiog  fast. 
WhQe  I,  through  L&tium's  bloated  plain 

Approached  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Where  9'er  a  thousand  epires  and  Tansa 

Tho  aniichrist'e  proad  dome 
Like  an  imperial  giant  reigns ; 
DiBeaae  bad  well-nigh  teosed  the  cbaina, 

Which  kept  thee  from  thy  home. 
And  while  I  hastened  to  explore 

That  world  bo  new  to  me. 
That  gi«*e  of  empires  now  no  more. 

How  fared  it  then  with  theef 
Ah  1  Ihy  captirity  was  o'er. 
Death  had  unbarred  thy  dungeon  door 

And  set  thy  spirit  free  I 

There  is  as  mnch  eouoroua  passion  id  this  verse  as  in  any- 
thing he  has  written.  Tbe  gates  of  his  aoul  were  not  often 
tbna  lifted  ;  but  when  they  were,  the  torrent  that  came  forth 
vas  at  flood-tide,  and  bore  bim  impetuously  onward,  till  the 
gush  of  feeling  had  fl{>ent  itself.  He  was  not  known  to  revert 
very  often  to  the  decease  of  this  amiable  and  attractive  being, 
but  there  ia  every  reasonable  certainty  that  he  continued  to 
hold  bia  image  in  his  heart,  and  that  Ibr  a  time  it  exerted  a 
qnickening  influence  upon  his  life. 

Such  was  "the  manner  of  man"  that  tbe  yoUng  scholar 
grappled  to  his  sonl  with  hooks  of  steel,  in  the  scholastio 
retirement  of  Edgehill.  Brown,  or  "Rezeau"  (as  he  called 
bim),  was  not  only  the  sharer  in  his  literary  raptures,  bnt  also 
in  joys  and  sorrows  which  he  imparted  to  no  other  outside 
of  his  own  family.* 

*  As  Ur.  Alexander  commonly  borct  his  letten,  I  hare  aucceedcd  In  dis- 
covering one  only  of  Reieau  Brown's.     It  possesses  a  melancholy  interest,  now 
Uiat  ho  is  gone,  and  has  been  for  years  forgotten. 
"  Ht  DxiB  Fiuiiin, 

"  I  m  sorry  that  I  am  onsble  to  be  pnnctnal  to  oar  applied  time  for 
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A  few  words  in  the  journal  for  June,  1829,  show  the  stout 
scholar  busy  upon  a  book  of  sacred  geography,  which  he  and 
his  brother  James  afterwards  published  through  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union. 

'*  Jane  25.  I  have  undertaken  to  prepare  a  book  of  sacred  geogra- 
phy for  the  Amerioan  S.  S.  Union,  and  am  now  abridging  RosenmQller^s 
Alterthemskunde. 

He  had  prepared  about  half  when  he  became  "disgusted" 
with  the  work  and  placed  his  MS.  in  the  hands  of  his  brother 
James  to  finish.  The  following  letter  from  his  coadjutor  bears 
upon  the  subject : 

''  September  2,  1829. 
**  Cabissdce, 

**  I  wrote  to  Porter  according  to  promise  and  informed  him  that  I  was 
about  completing  yoor  geography.  On  looking  over  the  ground  I  find 
that  I  have  a  hard  path  to  travel — for  instance,  the  ethno-genealogico- 
geographico-mythico  representations  about  the  early  settlers.  Is  it 
possible  to  concrete  or  abstract  Rosenmiiller^s  discourse  into  any  thing 
tolerable  ?  I  beg  you,  notwithstanding  the  disgust  you  have  acquired 
for  the  labour,  to  achieve  Vimponible^  and,  without  delay,  makie  out  an 
abstract  of  Phanicia^  and  such  other  parts  as  you  have  in  tlie  second 
volume.  N.  B.  I  have  put  the  references  into  parentheses,  for  your 
brackets  will  disfigure  the  book  exceedingly,  and  I  find  that  small  let- 
lers  look  tiie  best:  e.  g.  (Josh,  xliii ;  10, 11.  Hab.  Ixxxviii.  7,  9).  Set 
tibout  this,  and  we  may  hope  to  have  the  whole  thing  accomplished  this 
month.  Make  yourself  a  paper  book  and  leave  an  inch  blank  at  the 
fold  of  the  sheet.  Your  MS.  is  almost  intangible  (ut  ita  dioam),  one 
must  handle  it  as  tenderly  as  a  scroll  of  Herculaneum. 

I  have  got  all  done  (errors  excepted)  except  Band  L  Theil  I.  and 
Die  hiblische  west,  in  the  end  of  the  green  one.  I  have  carefully  verified 
all  the  references,  many  of  which,  either  from  typographical  errors  or 
different  division  of  chapter  or  verse,  are  irrelevant.    I  have  taken  a 

reading  together.  The  sickness  of  my  mother  called  me  to  Lawrence  on  Sat- 
urday  evening,  and  I  think  of  going  again  to-night. 

**  NothiDg  but  a  duty  of  such  a  kind — or  one  equally  important — ^woold 
induce  me  to  be  absent  from  these  exercises.  Yours, 

•*  Monday  evening.  R.  B." 
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good  deal  from  Mansford,  who,  bj-tho-way,  is  wrong  wherever  he  Is 
ori);ina).  BoaeDmrUler  etrangelj  save  (upon  Totsdb)  that  Gamaliel  had 
a  school  there.  Paul's  words  are :  "  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
la  ihit  city."  *  Bj  the  first  upportunitf  I  will  send  my  MS.  as  far  as 
done.  I  have  nunibered  the  folios  consecutively  alter  yours.  Leav« 
whflt  yon  may  write  anpageil.  ti  i   w    a  " 

The  advice  here  given  was  taken,  and  the  book  appeared 
as  the  joint  work  of  the  two  brothers.! 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  little  book  was  the  pioneer  of  its 
class  in  the  country.  Other  and  fuller  works  have  since  ap- 
peared ;  bat  probably  none  ho  compendionB,  and  few  more 
carefully  boilt  up  upon  ascertained  facts. 

"Sept  3.  Kead  in  Job,  81-30  chopters.  Bead  in  German  Iho  fifth 
(and  last)  act  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  This  play,  though  a  very  fine 
one,  is  too  long.  Schiller  had  not  in  perfection  the  fiioulty  mentioned  by 
Pope  'of  rejectiog  his  own  thoughts.' t  His  plots,  too,  are  sumowhat 
obscure.  The  characters  in  this  piny  are  not  bo  strongly  marked  as  in 
Don  Carlos,  nor  the  tragic  interest  so  deep  nnd  overwijolming.  1  rank 
it  theref»re  bolow  thiiL  notable  tragedy  in  the  scale  of  merit,  but,  at 
the  name  time,  infinitely  above  tbe  common  run  of  moilern  dramas. 
Read  IttSpiinisL 'Ln  OoncjuistaileMejico  IV:  17-20.'  Read  in  English 
the  remainder  of  iho  '  Ea-ay  un  Criticism,'  '  The  liape  of  the  Lock,'  and 
the  '  Elugy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unlurtuiiate  Lady ; '  also  a  few  chapters 
in  Deiihiirn  and  Clappertou's  '  Travels  in  Afi-ica.'  Road  In  Latin  half  of 
Bobnltens'n  translation  of  Extracts  from  the  Ilamaia.  Ruad  in  Hebrew 
witli  K.  Brown,  2  Samuel,  7-9.  Received  a  note  from  J.  W.  A.  with 
his  MS.  of  the  Sacred  Geography. 

*  See  a  full  *ccount  of  this  matter  in  Conjbrnrc  and  Qowson. 

f  In  p  letter  dated  September  14,  182S,  his  brotlier  Jamea  thos  refers  to 
tba  joint  literary  task  in  wliich  they  had  becii  engnged : 

"  Addison  has  cociigned  to  me  bis  papers  and  notes  upon  Sacred  Geogra- 
phy, sad  J  baie  beea  engaged  in  finishing  the  book  [for  the  A.  S.  S.  U.],  so 
that  we  ibalt  have  it  between  ng.  Tbe  labour  hu^  been  very  irksome.  I  Epent 
twdre  hoDra  lut  week  verifying  the  texts  of  Scripture  referred  to,  by  looking 
for  all  of  them.  The  mere  geographical  pnrl  is  very  ititcrosting.  Altoitetber 
It  is  dJHconragm!;  to  Gnil  how  little  is  really  known  of  the  site  of  nqny  ancient 
places." — Familiar  Letters,  vol  I.,  p.  134. 

X  Oddly  enough,  Goetlie  somcwhero  attcibtitcs  to  Schiller  tills  very  power. 
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"  Sept.  8.  Read  in  Hebrew  Job,  27-28 :  in  German,  *  The  Sorrows 
of  Wertber  ^ :  about  forty  pnges.  Goethe  has  in  eminent  degree  the 
quality  which  I  thought  was  wanting  in  his  compeer  Schiller.  Though 
minate  in  his  descriptions  and  details,  all  seems  compact  and  con- 
densed ;  there  are  no  loose  ends — no  purpurii  panni.  He  has  also 
the  enviable  power  of  describing  simple  familiar  things  without  the 
least  tincture  of  mawkish  affectation.  Read  in  Pope^s  works :  *  Sappho 
to  Phaon,'  'Eloisa  to  Abelard,'  and  *The  Temple  of  Fame.'  In 
Eloisa  to  Abelard  there  are  abundant  specimens  of  rich  and  polished 
diction  ;  but  what  particularly  charms  me  is  this  exquisite  paragraph, 
especially  the  last  couplet,  which  I  tbink  inimitably  beautiful : 

"  For  thee,  the  Fates,  severely  kind,  ordain, 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain  ; 
Thy  life  a  long,  dead  cahn  of  fixed  repose, 
Ko  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows ; 
Still  as  the  sea,  e^er  winds  were  taught  to  blow. 
Or  moving  spirits  bade  the  waters  flow ; 
Soft  as  the  slumbers  of  a  saint  forgiven, 
And  mild  as  opening  gleams  of  promised  heaven.*'  * 

"  Read  also  Denham  and  Olapperton, — In  Hebrew,  2  Sam.  chaps. 
10-12,  with  R.  Brown. — Finished  Schultens's  Extracts  from  the  ffam- 

**  Sept.  4.  Read  in  Hebrew,  Job,  39-40.  In  German,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter  on  Phcenicia  in  RosenmQller^s  Alterthumskunde. 
Read  in  Pope's  works :  '  January  and  May,'  and  '  The  Wife  of  Bath.' 
I  cannot  help  feeling  contempt  for  a  great  genius  who  would  select 
snch  passages  for  imitation  as  these  obscene  absurdities  of  Chaucer. 
The  grossness  is  considerably  refined,  but  enough  remtuns  to  make 
them  disgusting.  J.  W.  A.  came  with  the  remainder  of  the  Geogra- 
phy.   Read  and  abridged  RosenmUller's  chapter  on  Phoenicia. 

"  Sept.  15.  Read  in  Hebrew  1  Kings,  5-6.  Revised  and  corrected 
Sacred  Geography  (in  part).  Read  in  Spanish  El  Fray  Gerundio. 
Read  in  Hebrew  with  R.  Brown,  1  Ohron.  16-19.  Read  the  Dunciad. 
I  have  lately  read  over  all  Pope's  poems,  except  his  Homer.  He  has 
far  more  wit  than  I  supposed,  but  very  little  splendour  or  e]e\<Ation  of 
genius,  it  appears  to  me.  He  seems  perfectly  cold  and  heartless  too. 
Johnson's  remark  is  just  that  Pope  does  not  seem  to  have  composed 
with  ease.     His  rhymes  are  often  imperfect  and  his  epithets  ill- 

*  Lines  250-255. 
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ehoeeo.  All  his  writings  sre  elaborated  irith  much  p:iin  and  difficult}'. 
He  tiBes  opoD  elevated  BubjecU  more  colloquial  lan^uBge  tlmn  a  poet  of 
these  times  nonld.  Fioall;,  lilic  Swift,  lie  is  evidunilj  fond  of  obs^ne 
images." 

Mr.  Alojcaoder  had  about  this  time  more  EcriouB  employ- 
ment for  hia  pen  than  scribbling  random  paragraphs  for  the 
Patriot  and  the  Emporium,  or  writing  versoB  and  essays  for 
Dr.  Scowden's  magazine.  He  now  appears  for  the  first  time 
aa  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Biblical  Repertory,  which 
has  since,  and  largely  through  his  influence,  become  well- 
known,  and  which  was  afterwards  to  be  adorned  by  some 
of  the  maturest  results  of  his  scholarship  and  genius. 

His  brother,  writing  to  Dr.  Hall  from  bis  room  in  the  col- 
lege, where  he  was  then  tutor  of  mathematics,  thus  refers  to 
the  projected  publication.  The  letter  is  dated  September  20, 
1628,  just  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Alexander  was  admitted  to 
the  Junior  class. 

"  You  liavo  hero  another  prospectus  of  another  Princeton  work, 
which  I  trust  will  prove  honoarable  to  us,  and  uaeful  to  the  cause."* 

This  plan  waa  fully  and  siiccessfully  carried  out,  and  re- 
flulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  BiUical  JieperCori/,  which, 
begun  in  182S,  is  still  continued  under  the  charge  of  its  origi- 
nal editor. 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  the  first  volume  was  entirely 
filled  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hodge  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander. This  I  was  told  once  by  the  latter.  The  second  vol- 
ume, besides  a  number  of  reprints  from  foreign  sources,  con- 
tained translations  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  Mr,  Hodge, 
Prof.  Patton,  President  James  Marsh  {then  Proleasor  at 
Hampden  Sidney),  and  others.  The  first  appearance  of  Mr. 
Alexander  in  the  pages  of  the  Repertory  was  in  1827,  in  an 
article  translated  from  John  Alpbonso  Turretin,  entitled, 
"  Reiiitation  of  the  Hypothesis  of  the  Papists  in  Relation  to 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures."  f    This  article  at  once 

•  FwoUiar  Letlew,  Vol.  I.,  p.  61!.  +  Sec  Bib.  Rep.,  1827,  p.  275. 
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excited  notice,  and  was  attribated  in  Boston  to  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander.  Tliia  was  immediately  followed  by  a  translation 
frofti  Justin  the  Martyr,  entitled  "  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks." 
The  E>t}'1e  of  this  article  ia  exceedingly  mature,  and  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  idiom  not  only  of  the  Christian  Father  bnt 
of  the  classical  authors  to  whom  he  copiously  refers,  exceed- 
ingly happy.  The  diction  is  pure  and  terse,  and  the  lan^age 
for  the  most  part  Saxon,  or  remarkably  strong  and  idio- 
matic English.  While  be  availed  himself  freely  of  the 
helps  at  hand  in  interpreting  Homer,  the  translations  from 
less  familiar  writers  seem  to  be  his  own.  I  may  cite  by  vay 
of  example  the  words  of  Orpbcus  to  Mnsaeus  and  bis  other 
cbildroD  (p.  341),  commencing, 

99iyioiua  oit  Sifuc  1<tt1,  iipat  S*  (iri9(ir3(  jSt^qXat 
Diivrd  o/tas '  m  S'  oirovt  tl>at<r<p6pov  tKyoPt  F"7*")'i 

of  which  be  gives  a  literal  and  yet  spirited  and  nervous  ver- 
sion :  * 

The  Repertory  was  at  this  time  temporarily  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Fatten,  who  performed  the  duties  of  editor  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Hodge  in  Europe.  Mr.  Alexander  does  not 
appear  to  have  contributed  any  thing  in  1828.  In  1829  the 
Biblical  Repertory,  which  had  been  up  to  that  time  little 
more  than  a  series  of  reprints  and  translations,  was  given  up 

■  I  will  speak  to  tbose  lo  nhom  it  is  alloired.  Let  tbe  unididated  be  in- 
cluded: Listen  choa,  Uusaeua,  child  of  the  Bhinin);  moon,  wblle  I  utter  Um 
truth,  nor  let  that  which  hu  berore  bc«n  infused  into  thy  breast,  deprive  thee 
of  Ihf  precious  life.  Behold  the  Divine  Word,  and  gire  thTself  wbol);  to  It, 
ordering  aright  the  intelligent  receptacle  of  (by  heart.  Come  up  hilber,  and 
coQtemplale  the  sole  King  of  (be  unirerae.  He  ia  one.  He  Is  Klf-piUtcnt. 
He  alone  created  all  things.  Though  good  himself,  he  gircs  evils  to  his  crea- 
lurea,  bloody  wars,  and  lamentable  sorrows,  and  be^des  him  there  ia  no  sn- 
preme  king.  1  cannot  bcbold  him ;  for  clouds  are  round  about  him,  and  the 
tnorlat  pupils  of  mortal  eyes  arc  unable  to  look  upon  tbe  ruler  of  the  anirerse. 
He  la  established  npoo  tbe  bnzen  heaveni.  lie  aiU  upon  a  golden  throne  and 
treads  with  his  feet  upon  tbe  earth,  and  stretches  out  his  right  band  lo  all  the 
ends  of  the  ocean.  Then  the  lofty  mouDtains  tremble,  the  rims,  and  tbe 
depths  of  tbe  hoity  sea. 
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by  Mr.  Hodge  its  fonoder  into  the  hands  of  "  au  aseociatioa 
of  gentlemen,"  to  be  published  as  a  qnarterly  Review.* 

The  chauge  in  the  form  and  aims  of  the  Joarnal  took  place, 
as  waa  contemplated  in  the  new  prospectus,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1830.  With  1B30  also  commences  the  present 
nnmbering  of  the  volames.  The  periodical  from  this  timo 
until  1837  bears  the  title  of  "Biblical  Repertory  and  Theo- 
logical Review,"  and  may  be  considered  as  embracing  in  its 
plan  the  whole  range  of  theological  and  religious  subjects. 
The  ninth  volume,  which  was  iBsued  in  1837,  is  the  first  of  the 
whole  collection  which  bears  the  title  Biblical  Repertory  and 
Princeton  Review.  It  had  already  fallen  under  "the  direc- 
tion" of  the  coterie_of  Presbyterian  clergymen  and  literary 
gentlemen  of  Princeton  and  its  environs,  aa  early  aa  the  begin- 
ning of  1629.  Mr.  Patton  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active 
spirit  of  the  new  management,  though  the  Professors  of  the 
Seminary  and  College,  and  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Teoraans, 
Professor  Marsh,  Professor  Bush,  the  Rev.  (now  Doctor)  R. 
J.  Breckinridge,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  others,  lent  val- 
uable assistance,  Mr.  Hodge  returned  from  Europe,  where  ho 
bad  been  pursuing  a  course  of  study  at  the  German  universi- 
ties, in  1828,  and  delivered  bis  introductory  lecture  to  his  class 
in  the  Seminary  on  the  seventh  of  No\ember  of  that  year. 
He  began  by  saying : 

"In  entering  anew  upon  my  dnties  in  thia  inslitution,  I  feel  con 
•trained  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  Ood,  by  which  I  have  been 
to  kindly  preserved,  and  restored  to  the  field  of  labour  to  wbicli  ha 
lias  called  me.  As  it  was  a  desire  to  become  more  useful  to  ynu,  that 
led  me  to  leave  for  so  protracted  a  period,  my  friends  and  oountry,  my 
heart  lias  been  oontinnally  tamed  towards  this  institution;  and  it 
freqnently  oocurred  to  me,  that  should  1  live  to  return  to  my  naiive 
land,  I  would  endeavonr  to  impress  upon  yonr  minds  the  practical 
trnths  which  the  circnm^tancei  of  foreign  states  und  countries  liad 
deeply  impreased  npnn  m;  own.  It  is  true  the  vividness  of  these  im- 
pressions has  faded  away,  but  the  convictions  in  which  they  resultoi] 


"  See  adverdBcment  to  the  Tourth  volume. 
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It  is  DO  doubt  to  the  persoDol  influence  of  Mr.  Hodge  that 
the  Repertory  is  indebted  for  the  original  labours  of  Professor 
Tholuck,  by  which  its  columns  were  about  this  time  occasion- 
ally enriched. 

From  the  date  of  his  return  from  Europe  Mr.  Hodge  again 
gave  much  time  to  the  Review,  and  after  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Pat  ton  from  Princeton  became  once  more  its  sole  editor,  and 
has  continued  to  this  day  to  be  one  of  its  chief  writers  and  its 
sustaining  and  animating  spirit. 

Some  of  the  very  best  things  ever  written  by  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander  and  Dr.  Miller,  were  written  in  the  first  instance 
for  this  publication.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  brilliant 
genius  and  lamented  clergyman,  Prof.  Albert  B.  Dod,  of  the 
College  of  New  Jers&y.  The  brothers  James  and  Addison 
Alexander  also  continued  their  connection  with  the  periodical9 
and  now  began  to  write  original  articles.  In  after  years,  as 
long  as  they  lived,  they  were  still  accustomed  from  time  to 
time  to  make  use  of  "  the  Repertory "  as  the  chosen  vehicle 
of  their  learned  and  graceful  disquisitions  upon  all  subjects 
which  were  suited  to  the  pages  of  such  a  Journal  In  1838, 
we  learn  from  his  own  diary,  Mr.  Alexander  became  for  a  short 
.time  one  of  the  editors,  and  wrote  more  copiously  than  ever. 
A  number  of  these  articles  were  afterwards  republished,  with 
strong  eulogy,  in  the  pages  of  an  eclectic  quarterly  which 
made  its  appearance  periodically  in  Scotland.  The  volume 
for  1829  contained,  besides  Professor  Hodge's  Introductory 
Lecture,  an^  a  number  of  valuable  criticisms  and  disserta- 
tions, a  biographical  sketch  of  Erasmus,  drawn  mainly  from 
sources  furnished  by  Adolph  Mttller  in  his  *'  Leben  des  Eras- 
mus von  Rotterdam,"  &c.  This  life-like  portrait  of  the  great 
scholar  of  the  Reformation  has  been  attributed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  and  is  claimed  by  him  in  a  catalogue  of 
his  own  articles  which  he  made  years  after.  ♦    The  only  articles 

*  This  is  possibly  a  mistake,  as  Mr.  Alexander  said  he  was  uncertain  abont 
some  of  the  articles  on  his  own  list  of  his  own  contributionB,  and  as  in  his 
brother's  copy  this  article  ou  Erasmus  bean  the  characteristic  signature,  in 
pencil,  **  By  J.  W.  Alexander.**    It  is  possible  that  both  had  a  hand  in  iL 
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certainly  contribnted  to  thU  volunus  by  Addison  (as  he  was 
and  still  is,  fondly  called  by  the  various  members  of  bis 
father's  family)  were  tlie  translations  from  tbe  Latin  of  Flatt 
on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  an  elaborate  effort  entitled  "  The 
History  and  Rcligiona  Opinions  of  the  Druses."  Of  these  ar- 
ticles the  former  was  in  reality  one,  but  was  divided  into  two 
parts  which  appeared  at  dificrcnt  times,  the  first  part  consti- 
tuting the  leading  treatise  of  the  volume.  This  performance 
docs  not  fail  to  show  the  same  acquaintance  with  the  technical 
terms  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  had  led  the  literati 
of  Boston  to  attribute  tbe  translation  of  Alphonso  Turretin, 
which  came  out  the  year  before,  to  the  father ;  never  once 
suspecting  that  the  article  in  question  was  by  his  precocious 
son.  These  able  reproductions  of  the  theological  Latin  writers 
of  the  post -Re  formation  period  may,  however,  be  sately  set 
down  to  the  gniding  influence  of  Dr.  Alexander,  who  had 
more  to  do  than  any  one  else  in  giving  shape  and  direction  to 
his  son's  studies,  and  who,  as  ie  well  known,  was  himself  a 
devoted  admirer  of  tbe  old  vellum  quartos  and  folios  of  the 
age  immediately  succeedbg  the  times  of  Erasmus  and  Luther. 
But  in  his  second  article  for  the  year  1829,  Mr.  Alexander 
must  have  broken  away  from  all  restraints,  however  wise  and 
gentle,  and  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  strong  inclinations 
and  enthusiastic  genius.  The  essay  on  "  the  Drnsea  "  is  one 
of  the  most  sin^lar  and  startling  demonstrations,  among  the 
many  that  ho  has  IcA  us,  of  his  learning  and  capacity.  The 
theme  was  one  which  exactly  suited  him.  It  was  strange, 
mysterious,  difBcnlt,  romantic ;  calling  for  all  the  hidden  re- 
sources of  his  historical  aud  linguistic  attainments;  as  well  as 
for  all  the  acumen  of  his  intellect,  and  delicacy  of  his  critical 
jadgment ;  and  bringing  into  play  not  only  his  powers  of 
reason  and  analysis,  but  his  impassioned  energy,  his  tifl- 
ent  for  rapid  and  graphic  description,  and  his  talent,  no 
less  surprising  in  one  who  was  still  scarcely  out  of  his  teens, 
for  the  mere  construction  of  a  sentence.  The  aim  of  the 
article  is  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  an  approximate  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  questions  touching  the  origin  and  early 
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history  of  this  mysterious  fraternity  or  sect  of  the  Movoah- 
hidun  of  Moant  Libanus.  The  treatise  is  mainly  historical 
and  critical,  but  it  is  marked  by  broad  outline  views,  and 
vigorous  generalizations,  together  with  a  marvellous  acquain- 
tance with  the  repositories  of  oriental  learning,  and  with  eve- 
ry thing  relating  to  the  oriental  people,  and  particularly  the 
Arabs ;  as  well  as  by  masterly  sketches  of  character,  and  live- 
ly and  engaging  but  condensed  narrative.  As  a  specimen  of 
his  narrative  style,  there  are  perhaps  some  who  will  be  pleased 
to  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  following  extract : 

"  The  notorious  prince  jast  mentioned  (Hakem  Biamrillah)  was  the 
fifth  Fatimite  sovereign  after  Obeidallah,  and  the  third  who  reigned  in 
Egypt.  He  ascended  the  throne,  A.  E.  886,  at  a  very  early  age ;  and 
after  some  years  of  fickle  and  inactive  government,  began  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  the  wildest  madness,  combined  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant impiety.  His  official  acts  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  as  recorded 
by  Makrizi,  are  pitiable  specimens  of  mingled  folly,  insanity,  nnd  wick- 
edness. In  one  of  his  edicts  he  commanded  all  the  dogs  of  Cairo  to  be 
massacred ;  in  another  he  forbids  the  women  of  the  city  to  leave  their 
homes  on  any  pretext  or  at  any  time.  On  one  day  he  required  that 
the  names  of  the  first  three  khalifs  should  be  cursed  at  public  worship, 
and  on  the  next  revoked  the  order.  In  one  decree  he  would  regulate 
with  minuteness  and  precision  the  distinctive  dress  to  be  worn  by 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  before  the  change  could  well  be  made,  would 
issue  another  altering  the  fashion  and  requiring  stiicl;  obedience  upon 
pain  of  death.  As  his  malady  increased,  he  grew  restless,  and  passed 
whole  nights  in  pompous  marches  through  the  streets  of  Cairo,  requir- 
ing the  bazars  to  be  kept  open  and  the  shops  to  be  illuminated.  With 
an  intellect  thus  crazed,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  wild  specula- 
tions of  the  wildest  shiahs,  it  U  not  surprising  that  the  unhappy  mon- 
arch became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  and  fanatical  impostors, 
who  availed  themselves  of  his  insanity,  to  forward  their  own  schemes 
of  proselytism  or  aggrandizement."  * 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  he  wrote  no  more  for  the 
Repertory  that  year. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  precisely  when  Mr.  Alex- 

*  Bib.  Rep.  1829,  p.  218. 
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ander  comineDced  the  study  of  Arabic.  It  was  probably 
even  before  be  had  mastered  the  Hebrew  grammar  prepared 
for  him  by  bis  father,  that  is  when  he  was  a  very  tittle  boy. 
He  nays  himself  it  was  when  he  was  nine  or  ten  years  old.* 
I  have  a  strong  impression  that  he  found  an  old  Arabic  gram- 
mar on  a  shelf  in  "the  study,"  or  else  in  the  litter  of  the  attio 
room  already  Rpoken  of,  and  that  he  had  familiarized  himself 
to  some  extent  with  its  outlandish  characters,  and,  I,  think 
gone  through  it  from  cover  to  cover,  before  any  member  of 
the  family  knew  that  be  was  acquainted  with  a  single  ortho- 
grapic  sign.  My  impression  is  that  I  was  told  so  by  a  near 
relative,  many  years  ago.  He  speaks  himself  of  his  "  early  and 
almost  unnatural  proclivity  to  oriental  studies"  as  belonging 
to  the  period  of  his  "  boyiah  dreams,"  and  says  that  he  con, 
tinned  his  labours  in  this  strange  field,  after  hia  college  course, 
at  which  time  he  "  read  the  whole  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  and 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew."  His  brother  James,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Hall  dated  April  4,  1828,  announces  that  Addison 
had  then  just  completed  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  and  speaks  of 
it  as  a  work  which  few  had  as  yet  attempted  In  America. 
Soon  afler  learning  Arabic,  he  took  up  Persian,  Syriac  and 
Cbaldec,  but  exactly  at  what  time  or  in  what  order  I  cannot 
telL 

The  journal  sheds  abundant  light  on  these  later  studies. 
His  first  entry  "so  far  as  is  known  was  on  the  first  of  January 
of  that  year,  on  whicli  day,  as  we  have  seen,  his  portion  of 
Arabic  was  the  19th  sura  al  Koran.  The  same  day  he  read 
also  the  iDih  chapter  of  Exodus  in  Hebrew,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  20th  chapter  of  £xodus  in  Hehrew  and  the  16th 

*  Dr.  John  S.  Hart  bta  mbatanliall;  coDGrined  thla  slatemcnt,  tti  a  letter  to 
the  writer  of  these  pages.  He  sbji,  "  The  department  of  knowletlgc  nhich  he 
earl;  selected  was  tliat  of  language,  and  it  was  aa  ■  linguist  ttiat  Uc  was  cbieflj 
known.  While  reading  Arabic  with  him,  I  questioned  him  once  as  to  the 
origin  of  bis  bmlliarilj  with  tbat  copioua  tongue.  lie  told  me  he  began  ths 
Btud;  priTatelj,  of  htB  own  accord,  when  ho  wua  but  ten  f  enra  old,  bBviog 
fomd  acddentatly  an  old  copj  of  the  Arabic  grammar  on  one  of  (he  top  shelrea 
of  his  father's  libnu?.  Qe  Beemed  aa  familiar  with  tho  Aiuatic  tongues  as  with 
Latin  or  Oreek." 
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Ode  of  Hafiz  in  Persian ;  and  tliis  in  addition  to  allotted  work 
in  Italian,  Latin,  German,  Greek,  French  and  Spanish.  These 
records  would  seem  to  imply  some  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  Arabic  and  Persian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
somewhat  versed  in  both  of  these  languages  from  a  very  early 
period  of  his  boyhood. 

There  is  a  tradition  still  current  among  the  old  students 
of  Princeton  Seminary  that  somewhere  about  the  year  1821  a 
prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  for  the  best 
essay  on  Arabic  literature,  and  that  the  fact  was  published  in 
the  newspapers.  The  story  runs,  that  alluding  to  the  matter, 
as  was  his  wont  when  any  thing  interested  him,  at  the  dinner- 
table.  Dr.  Alexander  expressed  unbounded  astonishment  that 
such  an  error  should  have  been  committed,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  he  possessed  no  special  acquaintance  with  the 
language ;  whereupon  to  the  surprise  of  all  present  Addison, 
then  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  who  was  not  supposed  to  have 
studied  Arabic,  admitted  with  some  confusion  that  he  had 
written  the  article  in  question,  and  had  signed  it  A.  Alex- 
ander, never  dreaming  that  he  should  get  the  prize.  I  only 
mention  this  story  to  contradict  it.  There  is  certainly  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it :  it  bears  its  own  refutation  on  its  face ; 
though  in  different  forms  it  has  obtained  much  currency,  and 
has  been  repeated  in  my  hearing  by  a  number  of  highly  re- 
spectable clergymen.  The  young  scholar  would  hardly  have 
assumed  his  father's  name  in  print,  or  even  his  favourite  initial. 
Besides  this,  the  facts  if  true  would  have  been  treasured  in  the 
family.*    The  whole  thing  probably  grew  out  of  a  mistake  of 

*  Since  writing  the  aboTe  I  have  received  the  following  account  of  the  mat- 
ter from  his  oldest  surviving  brother.  A  comparison  of  these  stiitements  with 
those  of  Dr.  Beach  Jones  will  probably  bring  out  the  full  truth  relative  to  the 
report  in  question : 

"  The  ground  of  the  rumour  about  the  prize  essay  was  doubtless  this. 
A  translation  from  the  Latin  made  by  him  was  published  in  the  Repertorr,  then 
conducted  by  Prof,  Patton  during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Hodge  in  Europe.  A 
Boston  Magazme  in  speaking  of  this  translation  attributed  it  to  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  not  supposing  it  likely  to  be  the  production  of  a  youth  still  in  his 
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Mr.  Robert  Waleh  with  regard  to  the  aotfaorship  of  an  article 
in  the  American  Qaarteriy  Review  on  the  snbject  of  Persian 
literatnre,  which  will  be  explained  presently.  ThU  article 
was  written  by  the  son,  thoagh  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
and  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Walsh  to  the  &tber.  It  la  quite 
certain,  however,  tbat  Addison  was  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Arabic  literatnre  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  perhaps  better 
acqaainted  with  it  than  many  who  were  at  thai  time  regarded 
as  learned  men.  It  is  absolutely  certEun  that  he  had  studied 
both  Arabic  and  Persian  to  some  degree,  and  probably  also 
Chaldee  and  Syrian-,  before  be  entered  college. 

'  An  intimate  friend  says,  in  an  editorial  notice  of  his  death 
in  the  Central-Presbyterian,  "  From  his  childhood  he  exhibited 
the  rarest  talent.  His  father  removed  to  Princeton  in  1812, 
and  evincing  even  at  that  early  age  great  fondoess  for  study, 
be  was  allowed  to  take  his  own  course.  From  ten  to  twelve  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Arabic,  and  before  fourteen  years 
of  age  had  read  the  Koran."  Dr.  Moore  has  gootl  authority 
for  these  statements,  *  though,  as  we  have  seen,  Addison  did 
not  compute  the  Koran  until  he  was  nineteen.  The  alleged 
date  of  his  commencement  of  the  study  is  doubtless  sufficiently 
exact.  Mr.  Alexander's  own  expression  is  "  nine  or  ten." 
Dr.  Moore  is  of  the  impression  tbat  be  commenced  the  study 
of  Persian  very  soon  afterwards,  and  in  this  opinion  I  agree 
with  him.  Indeed  he  most  have  done  so,  if  we  are  to  account 
upon  any  intelligible  hypothesis  for  the  commonest  entries  in 
his  diary. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  evanescence  of  fame  that 

mitioritj.  The  nrticio  maj  be  found  in  ooe  of  the  Dombcrs  of  the  Repertory 
for  1827." 

It  la  ft  tmulatioii  from  the  jomiger  Tairetin,  tad  will  be  foand  in  the  toI- 
mne  of  the  Biblical  Repertory  for  that  yeiu-,  p.  175.    The  writer  woa  at  that 


*  Dr.  Hall  in  the  Faneral  Sermon.  Sr.  Hall  writes  that  he  cannot  TOttch 
for  the  mlnnle  tcconoy  of  these  atatcmeDts,  Eiaving  merely  spoken  to  the  beet 
of  hit  reooBectioo  on  tlMM  and  rimilar  pointf. 
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the  name  of  Bach  a  man  as  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette and  American  Quarterly  shoald  now  be  strange  to 
many  who  think  themselves  versed  in  the  literature  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Robert  Walsh  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  the  prince  of  elegant  letters  in  this  country.  He  was  the 
pioneer  of  that  robust  American  scholarship  which  has  since 
made  itself  felt  to  the  extremities  of  Europe.  His  great 
work  in  defence  of  America  against  England  *  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  cogent  arguments  that  has  ever  been  pen- 
ned. He  was  a  close  student  and  happy  imitator  of  the 
Latin  classics.  His  knowledge  of  current  literature  in  the 
various  languages  of  the  Continent  was  amazing.  His  English 
style  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  that  of  Canning,  for 
whose  talents  as  a  writer  he  entertained  an  extravagant  ad- 
miration. It  has  been  said  of  Macaulay  that  he  is  almost  the 
only  master  of  modem  English  who  has  left  no  sentence  that 
cannot  be  strictly  parsed.  The  same  high  praise  is  perhaps 
due  to  Mr.  Walsh.f  He  was  in  his  generation  honoured  by 
the  crowned  sovereigns  of  France,  and  performed  his  part  in 
the  cultivated  society  of  the  French  caj)itol  with  grace  and 
dignity,  and  with  a  singular  measure  of  affable  tact  and  savoir 
faire.  He  was  the  Maecenas  J  of  tasteful  art  in  every  form,  in 
an  age  that  did  not  lack  its  Maros.    He  encouraged  every 

*  The  title-page  now  before  me  runs  as  follows : 

"An  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the  United 
States  of  America.  Part  First  Containing  an  Historical  Outline  of  their  Merits 
and  Wrongs  as  Colonies ;  and  Strictures  upon  the  Calumnies  of  the  British 
Writers.    By  Robert  Walsh,  Jr. 

*  Quod  qulsqae  fecit,  patitor :  antorem  scelos 
Bepettt,  Buoqae  premitnr  exemplo  nocens.— ifonee. 

*^ Second  Edition:  Philadelphia,  published  by  Mitchell,  Ames  &  White. 
William  Brown,  Printer,  1819," 

f  Mr.  Walsh  is  described  bj  Dr.  Hall  as  bdng  a  man  below  the  mediom 
height,  with  sandy  hair  and  a  dignified,  intdlectoal  face.    He  wore  spectacles. 

X  ^*Sunt  Maecenatcs,  non  deorunt,  Flaoci  Harones.'* — MarUal,  8.  56. 
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hcmoarable  aspirant,  and  many  a  modeat  young  man  owed  his 
BncreBB  in  life  to  this  generous  protection.  Mr.  Waleh  was 
dot  slow  to  perceive  merit ;  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  a 
helping  hand  to  the  two  sons  of  Dr.  An-hibald  Alexander,  who 
were  then  juBt  struggling  into  print.  His  letters  to  the  elder 
of  these  youths  are  fall  of  kindness  and  wise  counsel.  There 
is  an  admirable  and  affectionate  account  of  him  in  the  pages 
of  the  Princeton  Magazine,*  which  is  the  work  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Hall  of  Trenton. 

There  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  great  litterateur,  in  the 
Familiar  Letters  to  Dr.  Halt  Writing  from  Trenton,  May  4, 
1829,  his  correspondent  says : 

"I  entertain  UteI;  Anticipations  with  regard  to  the  resolta  of  your 
introduction  to  the  modern  Johnson.  There  are  few  men  io  the  coun- 
tr;  whose  acqaaintance  woold  be  a  greater  prize.  Ma;  jou  liave  manj 
profitable  and  pleasant  hoars  in  his  conversazioni.  I  hope  that  jon 
will  come  forth  from  the  den  of  lions,  ucBcathed  as  Daniel." 

Again,  April  17,  1835,  he  says: 

"  I  shall  mifs  Walsh  very  ranch  if  he  goes  abroad,  for  his  pithy 
paragraphs  have  become  a  aecoisazj  condiment" 

On  another  occasion  he  points  out  a  single  error  in  Walsh's 
English,  viz.,  the  saying  "I  doubt  that,"  for  "  I  doubt  whether" 
(Vol.  L  p.  246.)  On  still  another  occasion,  writing  from 
Princeton,  ho  says : 

"Iwonld  subscribe  two  prices  for  a  bona  fide  old-time  Walshian 
gazette.    I  owe  something  to  that  man. 

" '  But  wh;  then  publish  T    OrsQTille  tlie  polite 

And  knomttg  Wi^A  would  Cell  me  I  could  write.'  " — Pdf(. 

Writing  from  Charlotte  Court-Houso,  Oct.  27, 1840,  soon 
after  a  visit  to  the  TTniverBity  of  Virginia,  he  says  : 

*  Princeton  lUgudne,  p.  S6I.  The  single  Tolume  at  this  periodical  hu 
been  long  out  of  print 
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^^  Their  professors  do  more,  especiallj  in  the  way  of  lecture,  tiian 
aojr  I  know.  BonnyoastJe  is  a  wonderful  man  for  genius  and  learning. 
Tucker  is  a  man  of  elegant  English  gentlemanhood ;  just  like  Walsh  in 
the  cast  of  his  mind,  and  hb  talk.'' 

Still  again  he  writes  to  Dr.  Hall : 

"  One  of  the  few  things  I  can  read  is  Walsh's  Letters  to  the  National 
Intelligencer.'' 

And  on  Jan.  6,  1843 : 

*^  Walsh  writes  with  as  much  yigonr  and  pith  as  ever  for  the  National 
Intelligencer.  He  gave  Baird  a  grand /<n^  dejoie  in  his  last.  His  health 
is  quite  good." 

And  in  1844  he  writes,  still  in  the  same  strain : 

"  I  rejoice  that  Walsh  has  the  Consulship.  *  *  I  never  tire  of  his 
ana^  which  are  copions  during  the  vacation  of  Oongress." 

And  in  1846 : 

"  Walsh's  letters  in  the  National  Intelligencer  are  equal  to  his  hest 
days." 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  we  have  the  following  interest- 
ing entry  in  the  epistolary  journal  kept  by  the  older  brother 
when  he  was  in  Paris : 

**  Mr.  Walsh  has  gone  out  to  St  Gennain-cn-Laze.  He  sent  me  a 
most  warm  and  characteristic  letter,  mittaking  me  for  Addison^  and 
went  to  the  Director  of  the  National  (once  Royal)  Library,  €md  re- 
quested thut  I  might  he  introduced  to  the  principal  Orientalists  of 
Par  is. ^^  * 

It  was  with  unalloyed  pleasure  that  the  vigorous  and  kind- 
hearted  old  man  looked  back  years  after  upon  the  start  of 
these  young  writers,  whom  he  had  helped  on  to  fame. 

It  was  doubtless  with  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Alexander  found  that  his  venturous  efforts  in  onaccus- 

*  The  Italics  are  mine 
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tomed  fields  of  literatara  were  not  Blighted  b^  the  famooa 
Philftdelpbia  critic,  bat  were  inserted  amoDg  the  eBBays  of 
well-known  Bcholarti,  and  suficred  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  under  the  moBt  favourable  auBpices.  Little  did  he 
know,  however,  what  a  Benaation  he  had  created  in  the  higher 
circles  of  American  criticiBm.  A  thrill  of  Burpriae  would  no 
doubt  have  shot  through  his  heart,  if  he  had  been  informed 
of  the  tenns  in  which  the  terrible  and  fastidious  Mr.  Walsh 
was  Bpcaking  of  his  contribution b,  and  especially  those  on 
Oriental  studies  and  literature.  No  further  evidence  is  needed 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  great  proficiency  at  this  time  in  Arabio 
and  Persian,  and  indued  the  Oriental  languages  in  general, 
than  will  result  from  a  simple  perusal  of  his  very  earliest 
printed  articles  on  these  subjects.  These  efforts  were  univer- 
sally admired  for  the  "  reach  of  scholarship  "  they  displayed 
and  their  comprehensive  yet  easy  mastery  of  the  topics  han- 
dled. Astonishment  was  expressed  that  so  much  genius  and 
learning  hod  Iain  so  longperdu  and  almost  unsuspected.  The 
remiDiscences  which  immediately  follow  are  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  S.  B,  Jones  of  Bridgeton,  N,  J.  Referring  to  the  subject 
of  this  biographic  ouilinc,  he  says : 

"  My  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  fsmo  o(  this  illnetrioDs  man 
dates  back  aa  far  as  the  year  ISBl.  In  the  full  of  that  year  I  removed 
to  Princeton ;  where  I  resided  for  fonr  ;ears.  Yonng  as  Ur.  Alexander 
was  when  I  went  to  Prinoetou  "  [twenty-two  years  old],  "  ho  bad  even 
then  acquired  the  repntation  of  a  prodigjin  soliolarship,  and  especially 
in  hU  acquaintance  with  Oriental  languages  sod  literature." 

Among  the  articles  furnished  by  hira  for  the  American 
Quarterly  Review,  edited  by  Mr.  Walsh  of  Philadelphia,  was 
one  on  tlie  Persian  Language  or  Literature*  The  number  of 
the  Review  containing  this  article  the  writer  of  the  recollec- 

*  "Ut.  jUczander  reviewed  Uohammedui  History  in  (be  AmericBn  Quar- 
terly Reriew,  U&rch  IBGO,  and  the  Qalistan  of  Sadi,  and  Astbou's  Horace,  in 
Btjdonhtr  1830."— Forty  Ycara'  Fnmiliar  LeUcrs  of  J.  W.  Alexander,  D.D, 
Vol  I.,  p.  IBS. 

The  article  on  the  Gnlutan  may  be  Uie  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Jonea.    If 
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tions  I  am  now  neing  bas  an  fortunately  lost :  but  lie  well  re- 
members reading  it  with  wonder  and  admiration  ;  and  was  in- 
duced to  pernse  it  by  tlie  following  incident,  which  goes  to 
ehow  the  matority  of  Mr.  Alexander's  views,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  his  erudition,  at  a  very  early  age. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  professedly  a  Romanist,  but  of  a  Ration- 
alietio  type.  It  it  Dr.  Jones's  judgment  that  as  such  be  could 
have  little  affinity  for  so  decided  a  Protestant  and  bo  prom- 
inent a  Calvinistic  divine  as  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander ;  while 
for  various  reasons  he  was  inclined  to  depreciate  and  stand 
aloof  from  Presbyterians.  I  give  the  rest  in  his  own  words : 
"Upon  one  occasion,  after  expressing  to  a  friend  dis- 
paraging opinions  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  remarked 
that  there  wa.i  one  Presbyterian  minister  with  whom  be 
would  like  to  be  personally  acquainted;  and  this  was  Dr. 
Alexander  of  Princeton,  Somewhat  surprised  that  Dr.  Alex- 
ander should  possess  attractions  for  one  of  such  opposite  views 
and  tastes  as  Robert  Walsh,  the  friend  enquired  his  reasons ; 
when  Mr,  Walsh  replied,  that '  he  was  so  rare  and  eminent  an 
Orientalist.'  Knowing  that  Dr.  Alexander  was  not  pre- 
eminent in  this  department,  the  friend  informed  bim  that  he 
must  have  confounded  Dr.  Alexander's  son  with  his  father; 
that  the  younger  Alexander  was  familiar  with  several  Oriental 
languages  with  which  the  father  had  no  acquaintance.  ^Ir. 
Walsh,  however,  questioned  the  correctness  of  his  friend's 
opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the  article,  or  articles,  sent  to  his 
Review  evinced  a  maturity  of  mind  and  a  thoroughness  and 
reach  of  acholarship  which  clearly  indicated  that  they  had 
been  written  by  an  old  rather  than  by  a  young  scholar."  * 

The  letter  I  am  now  to  give,  from  Mr.  Alexander  to  Mr. 
not,  nil  IrocG  of  it  ii  now  lost.  The  Doctor  bus  Binco  informed  mo  thnt  mj 
conjucturo  >B  to  th«  raissing  number  U  correct,  and  that  the  on);  gap  la  Ibc 
aericB  is  for  September  IBSO ;  which  seems  to  pat  tbe  question  at  rest.  If 
there  were  another  link  necessatj  to  the  chain  of  demonatratlon  it  is  furnished 
bj  Dr.  Hart  of  TrentOD,  who  bas  seen  the  article  on  "  OnlitilaD  and  Sudi "  in 
tbc  Philadelphia  Ubrar;,  and  aaji  it  is  in  (he  number  in  question. 

*  One  of  Mr.  AlcianJcr'a  brothers  writes :  "  I  know  nothing  of  the  arlicle 
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Hall,  refers  to  another  contribution  from  the  pen  of  the  for- 
mer, and  which  I  take  to  be  the  same  which  in  mentioned  ia 
the  Familiar  Lottere  nader  title  of  "  Mohammedan  History."  f 
Mr.  Walsh  iras  evidently  much  pleased  with  it, 

"  Dkab  Sib, 

"  I  have  jnst  received  yonr  obliging  letter  doted  jesterdny,  for  which 
accept  mj  thanks.  X  am  heartily  cliagrined  and  sorry,  that  my  evil 
fortone  should  have  led  me  to  write  npoa  a  subject  any  bow  allied  to 
that  selected  hy  aa  abler  writer,  and  ibeo  to  aggravate  the  eril  hy 
adopting  tbe  same  teit.    It  will  certainly  look  very  strange  to  have 

to  which  you  reTer.  ■  •  •  From  tbe  Gnt  establishmeni  of  tbe  American 
Quarterly  Rcriew,  my  brotbcra  James  and  Addisoa  were  regular  contribulora, 
and  tbe  articles  forn-Hrded  by  them  were  riried  nnil  numeroun.  Tbe;  bad  at 
an  earUer  day  contributed  articles  to  the  columns  of  the  National  Gazelle,  a 
paper  established  and  edited  by  Hr.  Walsh.  I  unaEine  that  the  desire  of  Hr. 
Walsh  to  meet  Dr.  Aleiaadcr,  was  not  caused  particularly  by  the  article  to 
which  you  allude.  Hr.  Walsh  spent  iiia  hfe  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  on  this 
subject,  always  confounding  the  father  with  (he  sods.  Eg  would  wrile  to  my 
father  on  the  subject  of  articles  furnished  by  mj  brothers,  and  sometimes  scat 
him  a  cheque  iu  payment  for  articles  written  by  them.  There  is  no  person 
llTiog  who  is  fully  informed  on  the  subject  of  these  early  contributioos  except 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Hall  of  Trenton.  Dr.  Hall  then  resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  all  articles  passed  tlirough  bis  hands  on  their  way  to 
Mr.  Walsh.  The  subject  of  Persian  Literature  waa  a  favouritB  one  with  Addi- 
son. I  think  that  long  before  the  establishment  of  the  American  Quarterly  he 
funushed  an  article  on  the  subject  to  tbe  Philadelphia  Monttdy  Hagazine,  a 
periodical  published  and  edited  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Snowden  in  IS27  or  '2S.  This  was 
immediately  after  his  graduation.  A  series  of  Perdan  Proverbs  and  an  article 
on  the  Persian  Language  were  also  written  by  him  and  putilished  in  the  Prince- 
ton Hagaiinc." 

The  article  in  the  Princeton  Magazine  on  tbe  Persian  Langnoge  not  only 
gives  a  sketch  of  ila  grammatical  peculiarities  hut  also  of  its  relations  to  tbe 
Semitic  and  the  Indo-European  Group.  Tbe  article  is  short,  and  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  suttject  would  admit,  eminently  popular.  The  other  contribu- 
tion to  the  Princeton  Magazine  ia  nothing  but  a  string  of  translated  proverbs. 

Dr.  Hall  thus  alludes  to  the  point,  in  a  letter  dated  Uarch  27,  laST;  "Yon 
refer  to  bis  connexion  with  Ur.  Walsh  aud  ihe  American  Quarterly  (not  North 
American)  Review.  I  do  not  think  thia  went  beyond  his  furnishing  a  few 
articles.    I  know  that  Walsh  was  always  confounding  the  three  Alexanders." 

t  Vid.  sup. 
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two  Domioal  roTiewi  of  the  aatat  work  ia  a  eingle  nomber.  I  bav« 
even  felt  some  disposition  to  withdraw  mj  Article ;  bat  if  the  editor  ia 
coateot  to  hsve  mcb  a  daplicate,  I  lappow  I  might  as  well  agree  to  il 
The  Eogliah  of  the  titles  is  as  follows : 

1.  Thoosand  and  One  Kights,  in  Arahic,  &c.  Edited  bj  Dr.  iL 
Habicht. 

S.  Thonaand  and  One  Nights,  translated  in  foil  bf  H.  Ilabicht, 
TOD  der  Hagen,  and  K.  Schall. 

The  mnDiog  title  might  be  'Bise  and  Progress  of  the  Khalifat.' 

With  respect  to  the  sheets,  I  entrnst  them  cheerfnll;  to  jonr  in- 
spection if  yon  will  ondertake  the  task. 

I  mast  beg  to  have  two  notes  inserted,  which  are  warning  in  the 
MS.  I  cannot  designate  the  proper  place  of  either,  but  leave  that  to 
jonr  judgment.  The  first  relates  to  the  opinion  eipreased  of  the 
character  of  the  Eoron,  and  is  in  these  words.  'It  may  be  asked  how 
this  view  of  the  case  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  the  Koran  as  a  literary  composition,  which  prevails  among  AIo- 
hammedans.  The  answer  t^  that  its  merit,  in  their  eyes,  or  rather  in 
their  ears,  is  altogether  metriosl  and  musical.  To  use  the  words  of  a 
distingniahod orientalist:  'Saauperiorlteconsiate  moins dans I'invention 
et  doDS  les  imsges,  que  dans  le  charme  inexprimable  de  la  diction,  dans 
radmirable  liarmonie  do  rythme,  et  dans  le  retonr  des  rimes  rcdoubl^es, 
qni  produisent  an  si  grand  effet  sar  nne  oreille  arabe.'  (Vod  Ham- 
mer.) The  writer,  whom  we  quote,  cites  this,  indeed,  as  a  proof  of 
geoius.     To  xa  it  is  just  the  cootrary ;  but  we  cannot  enlarge. 

The  other  hea  reference  to  the  remarks  upon  the  Arabic  historians. 
There  are  no  doubt  some  exceptiona  to  this  sweeping  censaro  of  these, 
Abnlfeda  and  Abulfu^j  are  among  the  moat  reapectable. 

I  cannot  conclude  witbont  again  lamenting  my  ill  Inck  in  seizing 
upon  the  Arabioa  Nigbta  as  a  victim,  at  the  same  time  with  nnotlicr 
critic.  It  has  frightened  me  effectually  out  of  all  the  oriental  articles 
which  I  had  prelected.  The  ground  is  pre-occnpied  and  I  relimiuish 
it.  Excuse  my  detuning  yon  so  long  upon  so  slight  a  subject. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  Addison  AisxAmtss. 
PrintetoH,  m  J.,  Oct.  14, 1839." 

The  two  brothere  wrote  a  (ew  articles  for  the  National 
Qazette  under  the  same  eigDature,  that  of  "  Didjmos."  *    It  is 

*  Dr.  Eall  referring  to  the  articles  of  "  IHdjmua  "  in  the  Oaietle,  of  which 
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likely  enough  these  articles  were  remembered  by  the  editor  as 
those  of  their  father.  One  of  these  essays  is  before  mc  sow, 
and  is  entitled  "  Coffee."  *  It  appeared  in  the  number  of  the 
paper  which  was  issued  on  the  31st  of  October  1820,  and  is 
oomplimentGd,  together  with  another  of  the  series  styled^ 
'  PlantuB,'  in  one  of  Mr.  Walsh's  pithy  editorial  paragraphs, 
in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

"  We  tliank  the  anthor  of  the  ourioos  commau: cation  on  Coffet, 
which  we  onrselvcB  honour  the  m<Mt  among  the  berries.  It  is  the 
'  alow  poisoD '  that  virifled  Voltaire's  wit  until  the  age  of  ninety,  and 
would  have  inspired  Lord  Byron  longer  and  better  than  bis  favoarite 
spirit  of  the  joniper.  We  con  never  pardon  those  who  degrade  the 
sovereign  grain  by  giving  itg  name  to  B  powder  of  rye.  The  eicellent 
essay  on  Piautvt,  wllh  the  ^me  signnture  as  that  of  the  orticle  on 
Coffee,  shall  appear  next  week." 

this  one  on  Coffee  waa  one,  testifies  thst  the  two  brothers  wrote  under  the 
some  signature.  Tho  article  Da  CoQeo,  however,  1  am  assured  by  aiiother 
gentleman  was  by  the  elder  brother.     The  former  e«ys ; 

"  Your  father  and  uncle  unilerlook  to  write  for  tho  Kalional  Gazette  of 
Philadelphia  (Hr.  Walah'a)  both  under  that  aignature.  1  do  not  remember 
whether  It  went  further  than  this  on  >  Coffee,'  and  two  by  your  father ;  one  on 
'FUatos' — which,  with  some  other  of  his  (James's)  articles  in  the  Gazette,  &C., 
I  fiod  copies  of." 

*  The  Coflbo  article  is  a  lively  redlal  of  tho  causes  leading  to  the  coDdcmoa- 
tion  of  this  beverage  in  the  Koran,  and  winds  up  with  ui  old  Sheikh's  cipres- 
aion  of  wonder  that  it  should  be  poedble  '  to  extract  from  a  husk  such  an 
eiquiute  drink  with  the  odour  of  musk  and  the  colour  of  ink." 


CHAPTER  yi. 

In  the  month  of  November  1829,  Prof.  Robert  Pattoii 
opened  a  bigh-BchooI  in  Princeton,  and  Addison  Alexander, 
then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  became  the  teacher  of  Latin,  Alodern 
and  Ancient  History,  Ancient  Geography  and  Composition. 
As  no  man,  with  one  exception,  had  more  iafluencc  than  Mr. 
Patton  in  moulding  his  intellectual  character,  a  notice  of  that 
g<>ntleman  will  not  he  out  of  place  here. 

Robert  Bridges  Patton,  the  man  to  whom  Mr,  Alexander 
was  BO  deeply  indebted  in  his  philological  studies,  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  at  one  time  the  post-master  of 
Philadelphia.  He  stndied  law  with  Alexander  James  Dallas, 
and  afterwards  (in  1814)  entered  Middlebury  College.  He  was 
giradnated  at  Tale  in  1817.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  was 
appointed  tutor  at  Middlebury.  In  1818  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  spent  some  time  at  the  German  Universities,  and  on  his 
return  was  appointed  Professor  at  Middlebury.  In  1825  be 
received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Languages  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  a  position  he  held  till  1B29,  when  he 
resigned  and  set  up  the  Edgehtll  SchooL  This  school  was 
most  successful,  and  he  abandoned  it  when  In  its  moiit  suc- 
cessfnl  state.  AAer  leaving  Edgehill  he  became  an  enthusiast 
in  Natural  History  and  especially  Ornithology,  and  soon  after 
an  equally  great  entbosiast  in  Anatomy.  While  at  Edgehill 
he  put  forth  an  edition  of  Donncgnn's  Greek  Lexicon,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  the  principal  burden  of  the  work  fell 
to  the  share  of  his  gifted  associate,  Addison  Alexander,  In 
1833  Mr.  Fatten  sailed  for  Europe,  and  returned  in  1834  in 
the  ship  with  Mr.  Alexander.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed 
Greek  professor  in  the  University  of  New  Tork.     He  was  un- 
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donbtedly  a  learned  roan,  though  his  learning  was  confioed 
mainly  to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  natural 
history. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Alexander's  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  edition  ofDonnegan's  Greek  Lexicon,*  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  Jones,  D.  D.  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  writes : 

"  How  well  he  Lad  established  Lis  reputation  as  a  Qrecist  is  proved 
hj  the  &ct  tliat  bo  disiingiiislicd  a  scholar  aa  Frofe.<Bor  B.  B.  Patton, 
in  preparing  liia  first  Americaa  edition  of  Bonnegen's  Greek  Lexicon, 
sought  the  assistance  of  tliis  precociuiia  young  man  ;  of  whom  in  his 
Prefnce,  dated  June  13th,  1833,  he  thus  speaks :  '  I  have  recuivad  also 
much  Tolnable  assistance  from  mj  esteemed  friend,  Prof.  J.  A.  Alex- 
andar  of  Nassan  Hall :  and  wiiile  I  make  mj  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  bis  services,  cannot  hot  regret  that  much  of  his  assiduons  and 
faitbfal  labour  was  in  a  meosnre  lost ;  inasmuch  as  the  secood  English 
editioa  had  anticipated  to  sach  an  extent  tlia  additional  articles  pre- 
pared for  the  American  edition.'  " 

Au  account  of  the  sort  of  work  it  was  which  ia  here  briefly 
alluded  to  will  be  found  in  the  young  j>rofc8sor'B  diary  for 
that  period.  German  scholarship  was  ransacked  by  the  as 
yet  unknown  critic  and  made  to  yield  many  valuable  additions 
to  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  American  labourer. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1829,  the  Rev.  Isaac  V.  Brown, 
the  principal  of  a  classical  school  at  Lawrcnccvillc,  N.  J.,  had 
invited  Mr.  Alexander  to  become  the  teacher  of  Greek  in  his 
academy.  This  invitation  be  accepted  conditionally,  but  never 
entered  upon  the  work.  It  nevertheless  stimulated  him  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  wonderful  knowledge  of  Greek,  which 
in  connection  with  his  Biblical  studies,  and  especially  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  was  the  glory  of  hia  life. 

A  gentleman  who  often  walked  the  sti-ecta  of  Piinccton  in 
those  days,t  thus  writes,  in  a  letter  from  which  a  few  extracts 
are  taken ; 

■See  Douncgan's  Greek  Bad  Englisb  Lexicon:  Boston,  Ililtiurd,  GrajJk 
Co. ;  Ncir  York,  G.  &  C,  CarvUl  li  Co. 

f  The  BeT.  J.  B.  Adgfr,  D.D.,  noT  ■  professor  in  Columbia  Seminar;,  S.  C, 
bnt  tbeo  &  sludeot  at  Princeton. 
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''I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Alexander  except  of  the 
diglitesc  kind.  Bat  I  well  remember  the  reverence  I  had  for  him  as  a 
ffreat  scholar  even  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  I  was  a  boyish  stu- 
dent at  Priooeton  Seminary  in  1829-88.  He  was  at  that  lime  I  be- 
lieve not  even  a  professor  of  religion,  but  we  all  knew  that  he  was 
skilled  in  the  Oriental  tongnes,  and  a  thorough  Biblical  critic.  Llow 
often  have  I  gazed  in  admiration  at  the  mysterious  recluse  who  once  in 
n  couple  of  months  perhaps  crossed  my  track  as  at  long  intervals  ho 
took  his  unaccustomed  walk.  They  said  of  him  that  he  was  full  of  fun 
among  children,  but  neither  men  nor  boys,  so  far  as  I  know,  cuuld 
approach  him.  And  I  believe  he  had  hardly  any  lady  acquaintances. 
He  was  deep  in  love  with  books,  and  his  communion  was  with  the 
mighty  dead  and  in  outlandish  tongues.  The  church  in  these  days  has 
had  few  such  lights  as  Addison  Alexander.^^ 

But  fortunately  on  some  of  these  points  we  have  a  better 
witness  than  has  yet  been  brought  to  the  stand,  and  the  only 
one  who  could  speak  with  absolute  decision — I  mean  Mr. 
Alexander  himself.  I  here  insert  out  of  chronological  order 
a  letter  to  his  brother  James,  which  covers  in  a  general  M'ay 
all  this  ground,  and  darts  a  strong  and  steady  light  into 
the  past  and  into  the  future.  It  certainly  makes  the  period 
of  which  I  am  now  treating,  brightly  luminous.  This  letter, 
to  change  the  figure,  is  indeed  the  master  key  to  the  writer's 
intellectual  history.  It  derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  written  on  the  completion  of  his  half-century, 
and  only  a  few  months  before  his  brother's  death.  From  it 
we  gather,  what  we  should  not  otherwise  have  known,  that 
he  really  thought  at  one  time  of  emulating  Lane  and  Burek- 
hardt,  and  becoming  a  denizen  of  the  East  (*'  not  New-Eng- 
land but  cn^n,"  perhaps)  in  the  garb  of  a  turbaned  sheikh, 
and  that  he  was  originally  impelled  to  form  this  purpose  not 
fi^om  any  fervour  of  piety,  but  simply  and  solely  to  study  the 
languages  and  become  acquainted  with  the  scenery  and  man* 
ners.  The  joke  about  his  fear  lest  the  Moslems  should  be 
Christianized  before  he  got  there,  M-ill  be  enjoyed  with  a 
relish  impossible  in  other  cases,  by  those  who  were  thor. 
onghly  acquainted  with  the  writer,  and  can  remember  his 
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quick,  balf-bashfnl  Dtteracce  at  Ench  times,  and  the  quizzical 
gleam  of  bis  eye.  He  informed  one  of  bis  connections  subse- 
quently tbat  be  bad  at  one  time  intended  going  to  one  of  these 
countries  as  a  misdonary,  and  was  only  deterred  irom  doing 
Bo  by  the  strenuous  ezertions  of  one  of  bis  most  valued  friends. 
Tiaa  mast  have  been  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  for  he  eays 
that  he  was  not  actuated  at  this  time  by  any  zeal  for  souls. 
Whether  his  useAilness  in  the  Chnrch  would  or  would  not 
bare  been  impaired  by  such  a  step,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to 
determine;  he  himself  did  not  nndertake  to  decide.  If  he 
bad  gone  to  Constantinople,  or  India,  or  Persia,  it  is  hardly 
a  frivolous  thought  that  the  fame  of  such  Orientalists  as  Sir 
William  Jones  and  Eli  Smith  might  have  been  equalled — pos- 
sibly eclipsed ;  or  if  be  bad  ventured  to  penetrate,  like  Burok-- 
bardt,  in  disguise  into  the  strong  fastnesses  of  Idumea,  or  like 
Carsteu  Nlebuhr  and  Paigrave  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of 
the  Arabian  Desert,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
with  bis  store  of  proverbs,  bis  rich  acquaintance  with  the 
Koran,  bis  knowledge  of  Eastern  history  and  geography,  his 
early  sympathy  with  the  Mussulman's  tastes  and  feelings,  his 
strong  imagination,  and  his  glowing  eloquence,  he  might  have 
shaken  the  souls  of  the  sons  of  Esau  or  thrilled  the  wild  heart 
of  the  Bedouin,  with  emotions  to  which  they  had  before  been 
Btrangers.  Who  knows  how  many  poor  Mohammedans  he 
might  not  have  succeeded  in  turning  from  the  crescent  to  the 
cross,  and  in  bringing  them  to  a  better  and  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  him  whom  they  already  honour  under  the  title  of 
"Issa  Ben  Mariam"?  But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  about  sach 
things.  The  past  is  irrevocable,  aud  few  would  in  this  iu- 
stance  wish  it  recalled.  The  sorrow  of  the  romantic  youth 
when  he  turned  away  from  this  dream  (for  whether  to  be 
lamented  or  not,  it  was  nothing  but  a  dream),  was  as  short- 
lived as  that  of  bis  namesake  when  bis  advisers  restrained  him 
from  crossing  the  Ganges,  and  pushing  bis  victories  into  the 
heart  of  India.  There  were  more  smiling  fields  to  be  entered 
and  other  memorable  trophies  to  be  won.  The  joy  of  new 
and  successful  achievementa  in  a  very  different  quarter  of 
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the  hemisphere  soon  obliterated  every  trace  of  despondency 
from  his  mind,  if  any  such  remained,  with  regard  to  the  burst- 
ing of  this  bubble. 

It  should  seem,  however,  from  this  letter  that  notwith- 
standing his  lingering  admiration  for  the  literatures  of  the 
East,  our  student  at  the  time  to  which  it  mainly  refers  had 
already  given  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  study  of  that 
noble  language  which  has  embalmed  forever  the  thoughts  of 
Homer,  and  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon.  This  was  owing  in 
part  to  the  influence  of  Professor  Patton  and  of  the  Edgehill 
school,  with  which  Mr.  Alexander  was  now  connected,  and 
perhaps  still  more  to  the  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Greek  which  he  obtained  in  preparing  himself  to  be  a  teacher 
of  that  language  in  Mr.  L  V.  Brown's  school,  a  position  how- 
ever which  he  never  filled ;  as  well  as  to  other  causes  which 
are  detailed  in  the  letter. 

The  Greek  grammar  and  lexicon  now  became  his  constant 
companions;  and  a  translation  of  parts  of  Passow  for  the  new 
edition  of  Donnegan,  greatly  improved  his  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  vocabulary  and  idiom.  This  change  of  tastes  was 
not  suspected  by  his  friends  generally,  and  yet,  when  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  the  Seminary  (as  he  tells  us  himself)  he 
"  had  already  left  his  first  love  for  a  second,"  and  reproached 
himself  for  not  making  this  fact  known  to  the  Board.  Hence, 
as  he  thinks,  he  "  began  his  course  with  a  divided  heart,"  and 
though  he  liked  the  Hebrew,  he  greatly  preferred  the  Greek,  and 
in  private  devoted  to  it  a  large  part  of  his  time  and  strength. 
Few  will  agree  with  him  in  supposing  that  he  did  wrong  thus 
to  follow  the  strong  bent  of  his  genius  and  feelings,  or  that 
the  hours  taken  firom  the  Oriental  languages  which  he  liad 
ilready  mastered,  were  misapplied.  If  this  be  idleness,  or 
•'  unfaithfulness  to  official  obligations,"  would  that  we  liad 
more  of  it  I  There  is  singular  modesty  and  an  inimitable 
naiveti  in  these  surprising  confessions.  In  the  remarkable 
autobiographical  document  which  is  now  to  be  spread  before 
the  reader,  the  writer  lays  his  whole  heart  bare  to  the  inquisi- 
tive and  impartial  eye  of  his  sick  brother.    The  opening  words 
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speak  volumes  aa  to  the  close  and  afiectionato  intimacy  that 
sabsieted  then,  as  always,  between  the  two,  and  the  very 
peculiar  and  beautiful  relation  in  which  they  stood  the  one 
towards  the  other — as  elder  and  younger — aa  adviser  and  ad- 
vised. Here  is  a  man  at  whose  word,  when  that  word  was 
stem,  the  classes  trembled,  and  for  whose  emphatic  voice  his 
colleagues  eagerly  waited,  bending  with  gentleness  and  dig- 
nity to  the  judgment  of  a  meek  and  sorrowiul  spirit  who  yet 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  candid  opinions  and  express  peremp- 
tory convictions.  They  were  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in 
their  death  they  were  not  far  divided.  There  is  much  more 
in  the  letter,  all  of  which  I  leave  to  speak  for  itseltl 

May  6,  1859. 
MTBEABBRornEB: 

"  Though  I  never  should  have  made  the  recent  move  without  your 
strong  concurrence  and  advise,  and  though  I  have  consulted  joo  at 
every  stcfi,  I  feel  that  I  hftvo  nut  yet  p:it  yoQ  In  complete  possesBion 
of  my  views  and  feelings,  and,  more  particiilarlj,  of  niy  renBona  for 
adiiering  to  a  form  and  title  not  entirely  io  accordance  with  joor  bet- 
ter taste  and  jndgment  This  I  cannot  do  without  being  a  little  auto- 
biographical ;  to  which  I  am  the  less  averse  becauae  this  is  a  critical 
juncture  in  my  history,  not  only  on  accoant  of  tlie  proposed  change  in 
toy  position,  but  because  I  have  just  finiahed  my  half  century,  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  my  eorly  nnii  almost  unnatural  proclivity  to  Oriental 
studiex;  but  it  may  be  news,  even  to  yon,  that,  nnder  the  potent  spell 
of  Schohorazade  and  Sir  William  Jones,  it  was  my  cheriahcd  wish  for 
several  years  to  settle  in  the  East, — not  New  England  but  O'lpn — and 
so  far  from  having  any  missionary  zeal,  tliat  1  was  really  afraid  the 
Moslems  would  be  Christianized  before  I  could  get  at  them.  This  boyish 
dream  wns  early  broken  and  succeeded  by  a  no  less  passionate  desire 
to  be  a  lawyer ;  hut  my  Orienlal  studies  were  continued  after  iny  col- 
lege course,  at  which  time  I  read  the  whole  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic  and 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew.  It  is  nevertheless  trae  that  I  had 
begon  already  to  be  weaned  from  Anatolic  to  Hellenic  studies.  The 
exciting  cause  of  this  change  was  the  induence  of  Patton — first  as 
a  teacher,  chiefly  by  his  making  me  acquainted  with  the  German 
form  of  closaical  philology ;  then  by  means  of  his  Society  [the  I'hilor 
logical  Society]  and  library ;  and  lastly,  by  association  with  him  at 
Kdgehill.     This  influence,  however,  would  have  had  no  pent)anent 
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effect,  if  I  had  not  been  led  to  lay  the  fonndation  of  mj  Greek  more 
firmly  than  it  had  been  laid  by  S.dmon  Strong,  Horace  Pratt,  or  Robert 
Baird.  Whatever  accurate  Greek  scholarship  I  have  is  three  years 
Bubseqaent  in  date  to  my  graduation,  and  owes  its  origin  to  my 
having  undertaken  to  teaoh  the  language  in  Brown's  scliool,  for 
which  I  endeavoured  to  prepare  myself  by  thoroughly  mastering 
Mooro^s  admirable  grammar,  which  contains  the  germ  of  all  the  late 
improvements.  This  I  almost  learned  by  heart  in  Latin,  going  over  it 
a  thousand  times  as  I  walked  up  and  down  in  the  old  garden,  where  I 
am  often  now  reminded  of  that  toilsome  but  delightful  process.  Hav- 
ing got  the  grammar  fairly  in  possession,  I  read  every  word  of  ihe 
Anabasis  and  Cyroprndia  for  the  purpose  of  grammatical  analysis,  and, 
having  done  this,  for  the  first  time  felt  that  I  was  a  Greek  scholar,  even 
of  the  humblest  rank.  All  this  labour  seemed  then  to  be  thrown  away ; 
as  I  did  not  go  to  Brown^s  but  to  Patton's,  and  not  as  Greek  but  Latin 
teacher  I  This  was  more  than  made  good,  however,  by  my  lexic 'gra- 
phical labours,  in  translating  parts  of  Passow,  for  the  new  edition  of 
Donncgan  ;  and  although  in  this  case  too,  my  hard  work  answered  no 
immediate  purpose,  its  value  was  inestimable  to  my  own  improvement, 
as  I  found  when  I  began  the  next  year  to  teach  Greek  at  ColK'ge. 
One  effect  of  all  this,  never  known  to  others,  was,  that  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  the  Seminary,  I  had  already  left  my  first  love  for  a 
second ;  so  that  when  I  heard  of  John  Breckinridge's  saying,  in  the 
Board,  as  an  apology  for  moving  me,  that  I  was  not  a  classical,  but  an 
Oriental  scholar,  my  conscience  smote  me  as  a  literary  hypocrite,  for  let- 
ting the  mistake  continue.  Thus  I  began  my  course  with  a  divided 
heart,  and  though  I  never  disliked  teaching  Hebrew,  but  preferred  it 
much  to  all  my  other  Seminary  duties,  I  still  spent  much  time  upon 
Greek  in  private ;  not  without  a  secret  feeling  of  unfaithfulness  to  my  of- 
ficial obligations.  It  was  this,  together  with  my  strong  distaste  for  pro- 
phetical studies,  and  the  crushing  load  of  authorship  which  Dr.  Hodge 
had  laid  upon  me  from  the  first,  that  made  me  catch  with  a  sort  of  ea- 
ger desperation  at  the  first  suggestion  of  a  change  in  my  professors) lip 
(in  1845)  a3  promising  to  free  me  from  a  very  heavy  burden,  not  so 
much  of  labour,  as  of  responsibility,  and  to  bring  me  somewhat  ne:ircr 
to  the  studies  which  I  really  preferred.  A  great  stride  was  taken  in 
the  same  direction  when  I  was  unexpectedly,  and  as  I  now  see  provi- 
dentially, compelled  to  study  and  expound  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament;  the  most  delightful  labour  of  my  life,  and  the  direct 
source  of  my  latest  and  best  publications.  I  still  felt,  however,  that 
my  studies  were  not  classical;  ^d cherished  my  oli),  childish  prejudice 
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against  the  Biblical  Greet,  as  something  illiterate  find  nngrammatieal, 
a  mere  corruption  and  abuse  of  the  first  language  in  the  world,  lly 
earliest  glimpse  of  the  modern  Germnn  doctrioe  on  tliia  subject  was  af- 
forded hj  Schaff 'a  adniirablo  chapter  in  hia  history,  containing  little  "f 
Lis  own  except  the  clear  and  captivating  mode  of  presentation,  Unt  col- 
lecting the  best  thoaghts  of  tliebfBt  writers,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of 
the  Hellenistic  dialect,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Ileltenic  tree,  with 
a  diBtiiictive  indepenilent  character,  and  no  amall  merits  of  its  own. 
From  that  time  (about  ten  years  since)  these  linvo  been  my  favourite 
studiea;  none  the  leas  because  connected  upon  one  eldo  with  the  vast 
domain  of  classical  philology,  and  on  the  other,  with  tho  sacred  field 
of  BiUical  learning.  My  interest  in  the  language  soun  eil«ndod  to  ihe 
literature  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  inspired  and  uninspired,  as  a  distinct 
and  wall-defined  department  of  ancient  learning.  It  is  this  that  I  have 
always  had  before  my  luind,  as  my  proposed  field  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion in  my  many  schemes  and  efforts  to  attain  my  true  pusiiion.  It  1* 
not  merely  ttio  Kew  Testament  literature,  strictly  so  called,  that  I  wish 
to  cultivate — though  that  does  lie  at  the  foundation,  and  gives  character 
10  all  the  rest;  but  I  covet  the  privilege  of  mating  oicursions,  without 
any  violation  of  ()ffici(il  duty,  into  the  adjacent  fields  of  Hellenistic 
learning,  having  still  in  view  as  my  supreme  end,  the  defence  and  il 
lustration  of  tho  Bible,  bat  at  tho  some  time  opening  a  new  field  for 
literary  culture  in  this  country,  and  thus  gaining  for  myself  a  more 
original  position  than  that  of  simply  sharing  Green's  profi'ssorahij). 
I  wish  it  to  ho  fully  understood,  if  the  proposed  change  should  be 
carried  out,  that  while  the  New  Testament  department  will  have 
greater  justice  done  it  than  was  possible  at  any  former  period,  it  will 
have  something  newconnected  with  it;  which  can  only  be  su^ige'^ted  by. 
a  new  name,  tho  novelty  of  which  is  therefore  an  advantage-,  if  it  bo 
not  otherwise  objectionable,  which  I  cannot  see  to  ho  tho  case.  The 
more  I  reflect  wpou  it,  therefore,  the  more  clearly  I  perceive  that  no 
description  could  more  perfoetly  ospress  what  I  have  carried  out  for 
myself,  than  that  of  '  llellenistio  and  New  Testament  Literature." 
Affectionately  yours, 
J.  A.  A. 
It  was  wliilo  at  Mr.  Patton's  scliool  that  Mr.  Alejiandcr's 
mind  first  became  deeply  impressed  with  religious  things,  and 
that  ho  was  led,  as  he  and  others  hcliovcd,  to  put  liia  trust  in 
a  craeified  Saviour.  Indeed  the  change  in  hia  feelings  and 
parposes  was,  in  his  own  judgment  and  in  thf  judgment  of  bU 
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father,  directly  owing  to  his  first  removal  from  his  father's 
house,  to  which  he  was  attached  with  a  passionate  devotion. 

Of  his  exercises  previous  to  conversion  there  are  no 
trustworthy  memorials.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
one  whose  advantages  had  been  so  extraordinary,  should 
not  have  embraced  the  truth  intellectually  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  this  presumption  is  rendered  almost  a  certainty 
by  his  own  subsequent  allusions,  as  well  as  by  a  multi- 
tude of  collateral  proofs,  of  slender  weight  if  estimated  sepa- 
rately, but  of  convincing  force  when  put  togetlier  and  ex- 
amined in  combination.  He  was  remarkable  when  young  for 
his  punctilious  morality  and  outward  respect  for  the  great 
subjects  of  the  gospeL  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the 
friends  of  his  boyhood  testify  to  his  singularly  exemplary 
character,  and  pronounce  him  one  of  the  purest  and  most  re- 
putable youths  with  whom  they  were  ever  acquainted.  But 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  diary  to  which  the  reader  is  now  to 
be  introduced,  that  Mr.  Alexander  himself  confessed  and  be- 
wailed his  utter  sinfulness,  and  saw  no  hope  of  salvation  but 
in  the  merits  and  shed  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  work  of 
restoration  was  gradual,  and  unaccompanied  by  strong  terrors 
or  remorse.  These  solemn  records  possess  a  strange  and 
mournful  interest  from  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  the  only  extant  registers  of  his 
religious  feelings. 

The  only  glimpse,  aside  from  matters  of  reasonable  con- 
jecture, which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  precise  state 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  feelings  on  this  subject  before  he  became 
an  avowed  believer  in  Jesus,  is  afforded  in  the  obituary 
sketch  by  Dr.  Baird.  The  picture  of  Addison's  reticent  and 
cautious  father  melted  to  tears  over  the  evidences  of  his  son's 
conversion  is  affecting,  and  the  fact  recorded  of  him  is  re- 
markable and  stands  alone  in  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander's 
history. 

^' While  he  was  a  student  of  the  Academy,  Addison  was  a  punctual 
and  serious  attendant  upon  the  religions  services  of  the  Institution. 
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Seldom,  if  ever,  was  he  absent  from  the  daily  opening  and  closing 
prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  always  present  at 
the  Bible  class  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  the  season  of  special  prayer 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  the  close  of  the  usual  exercises  of  that  day. 
But  whilst  there  was  much  attention,  respect,  and  even  seriousness, 
there  was  no  special  manifestation  cf(  deep  interest  in  religion  as  a  per- 
sonal matter.  It  was  not  until  he  had  finisbed  his  studies  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  had  become  an  assistant  teacher  in  Professor  Patton^s  Edge- 
hill  School  in  Princeton,  that  his  heart  became  savingly  engaged  in  the 
subject  of  religion.  I  shall  never  forget  an  interview  which  I  had  with 
his  father  about  that  time.  Dr.  Alexander  was  a  man  of  strong  feel- 
ings ;  but  he  also  had  great  control  over  his  emotions,  and  I  never  knew 
hiui  to  give  way  to  them  excepting  on  that  occasion.  After  speaking 
of  the  business  respecting  which  I  had  called  to  see  him,  he  remarked 
that  as  I  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  his  sons,  he  had  a  piece  of  intel- 
ligence to  communicate  which  he  was  sure  would  give  me  much  de- 
light. He  then  stated  that  he  was  well  satisfied,  from  a  conversation 
which  he  had  had  with  Addison  the  evening  previous,  that  he  was  a 
converted  man  I  This  he  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  manifested  the 
deepest  feeling.  Indeed,  for  some  moments  afterwards  he  could  not 
speak,  but  covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  gave  way  to  his 
deep  emotions  of  joy  and  hope.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  talents 
of  Addison  and  James,  but  he  did  not  think  that  either  of  them  was 
naturally  the  most  gifted  of  his  sons.  On  t'lis  point  I  think  he  was 
right,  distinguished  as  both  unquestionably  were  for  their  great  men- 
tal endowments."* 

But  let  us  recur  to  his  joumaL  These  revelations  of  fierce 
and  remarkable  spiritual  conflicts  will  not  greatly  surprise 
the  admirers  of  his  experimental  sermons.  They  are  however 
of  a  nature  so  unusual  that  I  shall  give  them  to  the  reader 
with  but  little  abridgment. 

"  Jan.  1830.  During  the  month  of  January,  besides  attending  to 
my  duties  in  the  school,  I  have  been  employed  in  assisting  Mr.  Patton 

*  This  statement  needs  great  qualification.  The  father  considered  Addison 
as  on  the  whole  inferior  in  point  of  ability  and  character  to  no  member  of  his 
family,  and  in  many  respects  in  advance  of  every  one  within  the  range  of  his 
acquaintance.  Witness  his  own  words  in  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Graham  which  will 
be  found  on  page. 
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to  collect  materials  for  his  Greek  lexicon.  My  part  of  the  work  con- 
sists in  translating  frora  Passow's  Greek  and  German  dictionary  tlie 
definitions  of  words  omitted  by  Donnegan.  I  have  also  completed  the 
rough  draught  of  a  review  of  Sadi's  Gulistan  for  the  American  Quar- 
terly Review,  which  I  began  in  December.  I  have  contributed  somo 
trifles  to  the  Philadelphia  Morning  Joarnal.  But  in  addition  to  these 
literary  pursuits,  I  have  been  deeply  engaged  in  a  study  new  to  me, 
and  far  more  important  than  all.  others — the  study  of  the  Bible  and  my 
own  heart.  I  humbly  trust  that  I  am  not  what  I  was.  I  have  still 
my  old  propensities  to  evil,  but  I  have  also  a  new  will  co-existing  with 
the  old,  and  counteracting  and  controlling  it.*  My  views  respecting 
study  are  now  changed.  Intellectual  enjoyment  has  been  my  idol  here- 
tofore ;  now  my  hearths  desire  is  that  I  may  live  no  longer  to  myself, 
but  in  Ilim  in  whom  I  have  everlasting  life.  God  grant  that  the  acqui- 
sitions that  I  have  been  allowed  to  make  under  the  influence  of  selfish 
motives  may  be  turned  to  good  account  as  instruments  for  the  promo- 
tion of  His  glory.  May  it  not  be  that  ray  strong  and  unaccountable  at- 
tachment from  a  very  early  age  to  unusual  studies,  &c.,  was  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  God's  service  in  some  foreign  land?  Oh  I  if  I  were 
thought  worthy  of  bearing  such  a  message — but  I  desire  to  abstain 
from  all  attempts  to  order  my  own  steps.  I  have  indulged  my  imagi- 
nation formerly  too  much.  It  must  -be  mortified.  My  God,  for  such 
I,  even  I,  may  call  thee  in  the  name  of  Christ — my  God,  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  myself  I  In  life  or  death,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  and  joy 
or  in  the  dark  valley,  I  design  to  be  thine — thine  with  a  devotedness 
proportioned  to  my  meanness,  misery,  ingratitude,  infirmity  and  utter 
un worthiness  of  fiivour.  Oh !  deliver  me  from  my  worst  enemy — my- 
self." 

*'  Feb.  4.  For  some  days  I  have  been  suffering  the  pains  of  melan- 
choly— an  evil  from  which  I  have  been  heretofore  exempt.  It  has  no 
reference  to  my  religious  views,  which  continue  substantially  un- 
changed ;  but  seems  rather  hypochondriacal  in  its  character,  engender- 
ing dark  apprehensions  of  disease  and  death.  Its  worst  effect  is  that  it 
begins  to  establish  an  association  in  my  mind  (I  cannot  conceive  how), 
between  religious  duties  and  these  gloomy  fears.  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  a  device  of  the  adversary  intended  to  throw 
a  shade  over  the  subject  of  religion,  and  alienate  my  thoughts  from  it. 


*  This  may  indicate  his  opinion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  Gal.  vi :  17. 
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I  was  somewhat  relieved  by  conTeralog  with  mj  father  last  night,*  bnt 
find  myself  still  under  the  dominion  of  evil  spirita,  oipecially  as  night 
oumca  on.  After  nil,  tho  best  oiplanation  of  it  is  that  it  arises  from 
toy  languor  and  neglect  in  the  discliargo  of  dnty  and  the  cultivation  of 
aspiritual  temper.  It  is  probnlilynomore  than  a  black  vapour  fwni  the 
stagnant  pool  of  my  own  corruptions,  eclipsing  the  little  light  which 
had  begun  to  shine  upon  mj  sool.  O,  Sun  of  Righteousness,  arise  with 
healing  under  thy  winga.  When  I  look  hack  upon  tlie  doings  of  a  day 
and  count  over  mj  remembered  transgressions  and  deficiencies  (to  sny 
nothing  of  tlie  Du'mbcrlcss  ofienccs  which  my  blunted  conscience  takes 
no  notice  of)  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  wonder  or  complain  when 
I  find  myself  at  night  w'rappcd  in  spiritaal  darkness. 

"  I  am  reading  tlie  cjiistlos  of  Peter,  slowly  hut  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  nature  of  my  oecnpatiouH  obliges  me  to  read  tbe  Bible  at 
intervals  and  in  very  small  [KirtioDS  at  a  time.  This,  which  at  first 
troubled  me,  I  find  to  he  nn  eminent  advantage.  Instead  of  running 
over  a  whole  chapter  with  divided  attention,  and  without  being  able  to 
retMQ  any  portion  of  it  accurately  in  the  memory,  I  can  dwell  upon 
one  teit  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  in  this  way  see  not  only  more 
meaning  and  derive  more  iDStrnctlou  from  it,  but  give  a  wholesome 
sea.'^oning  to  my  secular  pursuits.  Happily  my  buainesa  is  not  of  eucIi 
a  nature  as  to  exclude  all  thonglits  of  other  things.  While  heai'ing  a 
boy  parse  a  sentence  in  Latin,  or  copying  the  definition  of  a  Greek 
word,  I  have  abundant  opportunity  to  turn  the  word  of  life  in  my  mind 
and  apply  it  to  my  conscience.  What  shall  I  reader  to  the  Lord  for 
placing  ino  in  eircum stances  so  propitious  to  my  spiritual  welfare  1  I 
look  back  with  shame  to  my  discontented  feelings  on  first  coming  to 
this  place,  and  bless  God  that  my  wish  to  be  released  from  my  engage- 
ment was  not  gratified.  I  am  satii-fied  that  my  removal  &om  my 
faiher's  house,  by  breaking  the  ossoeiationa  which  had  been  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  for  twenty  years,  and  turning  the  current  of  my 
tliouglits  into  new  channels,  was  highly  instrumental  in  directing  my 
attention  to  the  subject  of  religion.  I  expressed  this  idea  to  my  father, 
who  concurred  in  it,  and  observed  that  the  removal  of  a  young  man, 
from  hb  father's  house,  is  always  a  critical  event,  produdog  powerful 
effects,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  situation  into  which  he  passes." 

"Now,  thanks  ho  to  God,  a  better  sitnation,  quoad  hoc,  could  not 


•  May  not  Ibis  have  been  the  very  interview  referred  to  by  Dr.  Baiid  f  and 
may  not  ibe  father  have  counselled  the  son  on  the  subject  of  Satanic  tenipta< 
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have  bean  selected  than  the  one  in  which  I  find  myself.  The  heads 
of  the  family  are  both  exemplary  Christians ;  religion  is  treated  by  all 
the  household  with  respect,  and  I  am  wholly  delivered  from  the  com- 
pany of  any  whose  contempt  or  opposition  might  retard  my  progress. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Augustin^s  Confessions  as  abridged  in  Milner's 
Ohnrch  History.  What  a  wonderful  conversion!  Like  most  otlier 
practical  works  which  I  have  read,  it  contains  something  parallel  to 
my  case.  The  difiSculty  which  the  historian  appears  to  look  upon  as 
something  very  singular  (viz.,  of  forming  a  conception  of  tlie  Deity 
'as  a  spiritual  substance)  gave  me  no  small  trouble  sometime  since, 
and  is  not  yet  conquered.  Most  of  his  oonfiicts  too  I  have  felt,  though 
not  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  statement  which  he  makes  in  the 
last  book,  of  his  temptations  through  the  difierent  senses,  I  might 
almost  transcribe  and  make  my  own.  Does  not  this  coincidence  in  the 
experience  and  language  of  men  separated  by  such  intervals  of  space 
and  time,  prove  the  truth  of  their  religious  sentiments  ? 

"I  finished  yesterday  Ellerby's  abridgment  of  Edwards  on  the 
Affections.  I  am  happy  that  I  read  it  It  put  me  on  my  guard  against 
some  delusions  into  which  I  should  have  been  very  apt  to  fall.  I  am 
reading  slowly  Owen  on  Spiritual  Mindedness.  Large  portions  of  it 
cannot  be  digested  well  at  once ;  but  it  is  evidently  well  worth  the 
pemsal. 

"  10  o'clock,  p.  H.  Thank  God  I  I  feel  myself  much  relieved  from 
the  irrational  and  sinful  melancholy  which  has  been  oppressing  me.  I 
have  been  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  obey  the  precept  in  1  Peter 
6.7  (Ps.  55.22).  O  my  God,  Karapriaai  arrfpi^ai  adtPtaaas^  ^CficXicacai  I 
I  am  weak  but  thou  art  strength  itself.  I  do,  Lord  I  humbly  cast  my 
burden  upon  thee,  knowing  that  thou  wilt  sustain  me,  for  I  dare  not 
disbelieve  thee. 

**  I  have  no  longer  any  right  to  wonder  at  the  darkness  and  discom- 
fort which  have  lately  troubled  me,  when  I  find  myself  so  prone  to 
yield  to  every  temptation,  however  feeble. — 0  my  Father  who  art  in 
Heaven,  when  shall  I  feel  humbly  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  calling 
thee  my  father?  Oh,  how  canst  thou  who  art  holiness  itself  endure 
the  approaches  of  an  impure  worm  ?  Save  me  from  the  presumptuous 
folly  of  ascribing  it  to  my  own  merits,  and  give  me  a  deeper  and  deeper 
conviction  of  the  truth  that  it  is  only  through  the  intercession  of  a 
great  High  Priest  that  I  am  not  spumed  from  thy  footstool ; — Hal- 
lowed be  thy  name;— strike  me,  in  mercy  strike  me  to  the  earth  under 
a  deep  sense  of  thy  holiness  and  miyesty ;  Oh  I  save  me  from  the  bias- 
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phemons  impiety  of  trifling  with  thy  name. — IIow  often,  0  Lord,  I 
have  taken  it  in  vain  I  How  needless  do  I  utter  it  even  at  this  mo- 
ment I  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  have  not  even  holiness  enough  to  look 
upon  tliee  with  reverence !  Oh  I  blast  this  pride  and  insensibility,  not 
with  the  lightnings  of  thy  wratli,  but  with  the  breathings  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit.  Let  me  no  longer  come  into  thy  presence  reeking  with  the 
vanities  of  life,  or  wallowing  in  my  own  native  filthiness,  and  in  such 
a  state  presume  to  take  thy  name,  even  thine  0  God,  upon  my  polluted 
lips  I  But  enable  me  to  say  with  my  heart  as  well  as  with  my  lips, 
hallowed  be  thy  name ! — Thy  kingdom  come  I  Oh  enable  me  to  re- 
joice with  joy  unspeakable  at  the  very  thought  that  thy  throne  is  for- 
ever and  ever:  knowing  and  believing  that  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom 
is  a  right  sceptre,  and  that  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art 
God  I  Oh,  when  shall  thy  kingdom  come  among  the  nations?  When 
shall  our  God  and  Saviour  have  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance  ?  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  I  Oh,  that  my  eyes  might  see  the  salvation 
of  the  world  I  And,  O  Lord,  when  thou  couiest  in  thy  kingdom,  re- 
member me — remember  me  I 

"  Feb.  5.  I  have  read  to-day  with  great  pleasure  and  benefit  the 
fourth  chapter  and  part  of  the  fifth  in  Owen  on  Spiritual  Mindedness. 
The  perusal  of  it  was  permitted  to  be  instrumental  in  dispelling  some- 
what the  black  cloud  of  selfish  melancholy  which  has  hung  upon  mo 
for  some  days.  Alas,  alas,  I  yielded  this  evening  to  a  temptation  which 
I  vainly  imagined  I  had  gained  power  to  resist.  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  !  A  short  time  since  such  surprii^es,  by 
making  me  despair  of  my  own  strength  checked  my  progress  toward  a 
life  of  obedience.  But  now  I  thank  God  I  have  learned  two  lessons 
that  before  were  foolishness  to  me;  one  is,  that  my  own  strength  is 
perfect  weakness ;  the  other  that  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
that  strengtheneth  me.  I  arise  from  this  fiiU  with  new  convictions  of 
my  own  inability  to  think  a  right  thought,  and,  I  trust,  with  renewed 
dependence  upon  God. 

"  Feb.  7.  Read  an  abridgment  of  the  life  of  Henry  Martyn.  I  have 
so  often  read  this  biography  for  its  almost  romantic  interest,  that  I  ex- 
pected to  derive  no  entertainment  from  it.  But  in  this  perusal  my 
attention  was  abstracted  to  the  account  of  his  conversion  ;  and  I  was 
surprised  at  its  remarkable  resemblance  to  my  own.  It  was  equally 
gradual,  without  strong  terrors  or  remorse,  and  seems  to  have  resulted 
as  immediately  from  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  fragments  also  of 
his  subsequent  experience,  contained  in  extracts  from  his  journal  might 
bo  transcribed  here  as  narratives  of  mine ;  I  mean  his  unfavourable 

10* 
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pictures.  Wonld  to  God  I  had  his — and  far  more  than  his — ^love,  faith, 
devotion,  patience,  deadness  to  the  world,  meekness  and  charity  toward 
all  men  I  Bat  as  Martyn  himself  says,  *  The  gospel  was  contrived  to 
meet  the  case  of  sinner^),  and  no  sins  can  get  heyond  its  redeeming  and 
purifying  power.'  Oh  for  light ;  God  is  light ;  Oh  for  more  love — God 
is  love ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in 
him.     Oh  let  me  dwell  in  thee  eternally  I  " 

"  Feb.  8.  Though  I  awoke  at  en  early  hour  sloth  and  the  severe 
cold  made  me  break  my  resolution  as  to  early  rising  and  devotion. 
Would  to  God  my  senses  had  less  influence  upon  my  spirit!  Notwith- 
standing this  delinquency,  my  mind  was  graciously  brouglit  into  a  more 
comfortable  and,  I  hope,  more  spiritual  state  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time,  if  at  all.  The  evils  which  I  have  most  reason  to  complain  of  are 
distrust  in  God's  goodness*  and  a  proneness  to  unbelief.  A  delightful 
letter  from  the  dearest  friend  (as  to  community  of  feelings,  sentiments 
&c.)  that  I  have  on  earth,  stirred  up  my  feelings  not  a  little.  Six  weeks 
ago  I  should  have  been  annoyed  by  such  a  letter ;  as  it  is,  I  desire  to 
bless  God  that  I  have  such  a  brother.  I  have  lately  been  oppressed 
with  a  feeling  of  solitariness  arising  from  my  situation  ;  for  I  have  in- 
timate communion  with  no  one  in  the  same  house,  and  my  occupations 
are  exceedingly  confining.  In  my  anxiety  about  my  own  state,  too,  I 
have  forgotten  others.  I  have  unconsciously  regarded  myself  as  the 
only  one  on  earth  who  stood  in  just  such  a  relation  to  God.  In  some 
respects  this  has  been  beneficial.  It  has  enabled  mo  to  make  up  my 
mind,  and  lay  my  plans,  independently  of  mere  human  considerations, 
and  to  regard  personal  religion  as  an  affair  between  God  and  my  own 
heart.  The  views  which  I  have  entertained  and  the  resolutions  I  have 
taken,  have  rested  on  the  supposition  that  I  stood  alone;  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  they  will  be  less  likely  to  be  moved  by  any  change  in  external 
circumstances.  But  now  that  I  begin  to  feel  some  confidence  that  I  am 
in  the  right  way,  I  find  it  to  be  a  privilege  as  well  as  dnty,  to  look  at 
others.  Archbishop  Leighton'a  observations  on  the  first  sentence  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  brought  the  duty  to  my  mind  with  new  liveliness 
and  force ;  and  this  letter  makes  me  feel  the  value  of  the  privilej:c  of 
Christian  communion  more  forcibly. 

"  2  p.  M.  I  have  constantly  new  warnings  against  putting  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  my  own  resolutions,  and  the  permanence  nf 
my  feelings.     This  morning  I  felt  confident,  resigned  and  spiritual.     At 

*  The  letter  of  his  eldest  brother,  which  is  here  referred  to,  is  not  now  in 
existence. 
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this  moment,  I  am  not  onlj  cold  in  mj  affections,  and  indistinct  in  mj 
views  of  truth,  but  plagued  by  a  return  of  my  old  feelings  of  false 
shame,  attachment  to  mere  worldly  objects,  &c.  I  thank  God,  how- 
ever, I  am  still  enabled  to  feel  that  it  all  arises  from  the  want  of  faith 
and  watchfulness,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  other 
states  of  mind,  by  unwearied  diligence  combined  with  Ijumble  reliance 
upon  Divine  assistance.  This  remedy  I  am  determined  to  apply ;  fight- 
ing my  way  through  all  diflSculties,  and  waging  war  especially  against 
myself,  as  my  most  treacherous  enemy.  Oh  my  God  1  though  thou 
canst  not  but  abhor  the  unbelief  and  corruption  which  produces  these 
vicissitudes,  yet  thou  knowest  that  my  heart's  desire  before  thee  is  to 
love  thee  with  a  fervour,  and  serve  thee  with  a  zeal,  above  and  beyond 
all  that  I  have  yet  imagined  or  designed.  Ob,  aid  me  in  the  struggle 
with  my  own  heart  and  with  sin  I 

"11  P.M.  I  am  hourly  made  to  feel  my  weakness.  I  vainly 
imagined  that  my  religious  feelings  were  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
outward  circumstances ;  but  on  going  home  to-night  and  finding  my 
father  low-spirited  and  my  mother  unwell,  though  both  spiritually 
well  and  rejoicing  in  my  change,  I  felt  my  spirits  sink  within  me  as  if 
my  prospects  of  eternal  life  depended  upon  them.  When  shall  I  be 
delivered  from  this  bondage  to  mere  natural  affections,  and  mere 
worldly  objects  ?  Lord,  this  struggle  is  too  hard  for  my  unassisted 
strength.  Oh,  fan  my  dying  faith  into  a  flame  with  the  breathings  of 
thy  Spirit  I  Oh,  sustain  me  with  the  arms  of  thy  everlasting  love ; 
I  feel  my  own  shortcomings.  In  this  single  day  how  little  have  my 
thoughts  been  w^ith  God ;  how  little  have  1  thought  of  His  omnipres- 
ence ;  how  little  have  I  tried  to  wean  my  affections  from  the  world 
and  fix  them  upon  Christ;  how  little  have  I  been  actuated  in  my  con- 
duct by  a  regard  to  duty  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  rao ;  thou  knowest  my  down- 
sittings  and  my  uprising;  strengthen  my  weakness;  animate,  excite, 
invigorate  me!  In  humble  confidence  that  thou  wilt  not  reject  this 
prayer,  I  desire  to  resolve  in  thy  presence  that  I  will  endeavour,  if 
permitted  to  behold  another  day,  to  spend  it  in  a  way  more  agreeable 
to  thee  and  beneficial  to  myself.  What  a  mercy  is  it  that  our  duty  and 
our  interests  are  so  united.  God  might  justly  have  required  us  to  sub- 
mit to  torments  in  his  service,  but  no— the  very  duties  which  we  ren- 
der, if  performed  aright,  are  sources  of  delight'' 

"  Feb.  9.  Cold,  languid,  earthly— 0  Lord,  how  long  ?  But  is  it  not 
one  of  my  habitual  sins  to  expect  God's  aid  withoat  the  use  of  means; 
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and  then  to  complain  of  mj  deficieacles^  as  if  thej  did  nut  spring  from 
mj  own  sinfulness  ? 

'•  10. — 11.  A  little  comforted,  stren^rthened  and  enlitihtened  bv  ilio 
latter  part  of  Bomana  xiv ;  bat  still  tormented  by  a  dread  of  ridicule, 
di^^race,  &c.  Xj  imagination  works  too  much ;  one  uf  Owen's  rules 
struck  me  for^iblj;  to  take  from  our  most  valuable  time  fir  God's 
■errice,  not  palm  the  scraps  and  refose  on  Him. 

^'^  The  fifth  of  Romans  is  a  glorious  chapter — even  m v  blindness 
could  perceiTe  its  brightoess !  O  mj  God  appl v  thj  Word  to  roe  the  chief 
of  sinners.  I  have  obtained  the  first  volume  of  John  Newton's  works 
and  hope  to  derive  much  advantage  from  it.  lie  always  speaks  trom 
his  heart  and  from  his  own  experience. 

^*  Who  hath  bewitched  me  i  Though  rationally  satisfied  that  this 
world  coutains  nothing  commensurate  with  my  capacity  and  desires, 
and  that  if  I  wUL  I  may  obtain  a  crown  of  everListing  life,  I  am  har- 
assed by  constant  disposition  to  fall  back  iuto  my  old  pursuit  of 
worldly  happiness;  and  ev€n  when  I  feel  no  relish  for  the  beggarly 
elements  around  me.  I  am  equally  devoid  of  taste  for  spiritual  goud ;  so 
that  I  am  left  in  a  miserable  state  of  fiuctuation  and  dissatisfuction. 

"11  r.  M.  From  some  cause  I  feel  much  relieved  from  melancholy, 
&c  I  am  thankful  for  the  comfort,  but  distrust  its  source.  1  find  by 
recent  experience  that  when  I  emerge  from  gloom,  it  is  commonly 
to  mn  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  negligence  and  levity.  God 
grant  that  I  may  soon  be  brought  into  the  golden  mean  of  cheerful 
obedience  and  unhesitating  confidence  in  llis  fidelity  and  goodness!'^ 

'*  Feb.  10.  To  my  surprise  I  awoke  this  morning  with  an  agreeable 
impression  on  my  mind  of  the  words,  *  Though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  &cJ*  I  am  struck  with  this  because  I 
begin  to  see  that  my  melancholy  feelings  may  bo  all  resolved  into  an 
undignified  fear  of  death.  I  take  comfort,  however,  in  the  reflection 
that  my  dread  is  not  simply  that  the  terrors  of  death  are  great,  but 
tliat  they  may  be  so  great  as  to  overpower  faith  and  love.  From  these 
forebodings  I  derive  at  least  temporary  relief  from  such  passages  as  the 
latter  part  of  Romans  viii  (a  glorious  revelation).  I  am  also  comforted, 
strengthened,  and  encouraged  by  the  experience  of  John  Newton  which 
teaches  me  that  my  want  of  deep  sensibility,  strong  convictions,  &c., 
though  a  melancholy  defect,  is  no  proof  that  I  am  not  in  Clirist  May 
God  preserve  mo  from  unbelieving  despondency,  on  ono  hand,  and  pro- 
sumptuous  confidence  on  the  other.'*'    I  feel  that  I  need  trials  and 

*  This  was  an  almost  daily  petition  with  him,  long  afterwards. 
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troubles  to  nmkc  itio  foci,  as  well  as  know,  mj  dependence  npon  God. 
Every  little  circumstnAco  distracts  my  thoughts,  and  throws  me  back 
into  my  old  associations ;  and  yet  when  I  read  of  temptations,  dec,  I 
am  reaily  to  say,  my  mountain  stands  firm. 

"11  i\  M.  By  engaging  in  long  nnd  sotnewhat  frivolous  discourse, 
I  find  that  I  have  lost  much  even.of  the  spiritual  taste  and  feeling  which 
1  had  this  morning — ^little  as  that  was.  I  do,  indeed,  want  something 
to  wean  my  afiections  altogether  from  the  trifles  of  this  life.  I  am  apt 
to  think  sometimes,  that  if  placed  in  such  or  such  a  place,  1  should  be 
more  spiritual.  The  truth,  no  doubt,  is,  that  without  new  supplies  of 
grace,  I  would  carry  the  same  worldliness  into  any  situation.  My  own 
strength  is  perfect  weakness — when  shall  I  learn  to  lean  upon  my  all- 
suflScient  helper?  O  God,  humble  my  proud  heart,  crucify  my  lusts, 
subdue  my  obstinacy,  melt  my  icsensibility,  and  bring  all  my  powers 
into  captivity  to  thee  only  I  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with 
thy  likeness." 

'^  Feb.  11.  I  derive  much  pleasure,  and  I  hope  advantage,  from  the 
writings  of  John  Newton.    lie  evidently  grounds  his  opinions  on  the 
'Word  of  Grod,  confirmed  by  personal  experience.    I  find  it  necessary, 
however,  to  beware  of  placing  my  dependence  on  human  aids.    Men 
are  fallible;  and  their  fallibility  is  everywhere  apparent.    I  value  re- 
ligious books  because  they  bring  into  a  single  point  of  view,  truths 
which  are  detached  in  the  Scriptures;  and  because  they  show  the 
efiects  the  religion  of  the  Bible  has,  actually,  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
In  almost  every  book,  however,  there  is  a  tincture  of  some  personal 
infirmity  or  error — an  overstraining  of  some  one  point  in  preference  to 
others.    Thus  Owen,  who  wrote  his  book  on  Spiritual  Mindednoss  in 
his  old  age,  when  waiting  for  his  last  change,  was  too  apt  to  underrate 
the  social  relations  and  man^s  duties  as  a  member  of  society ;  while 
Newton,  who  was  wonderfully  changed  from  a  wicked  slave-dealer  to 
a  Christian  minister,  naturally  set  too  little  value  on  learn io^,  educa- 
tion, &c     It  is  only  in  the  Book — the  Book  of  Books,  that  all  is  sym- 
metrical and  consistent ;  Oh  may  I  love  it  more  and  more  I     I  have 
felt  some  grateful  emotions  this  evening  in  reflecting  on  the  mercies  of 
God  in  arresting  my  sinful  projects  and  opening  my  eyes.     A  year  ago 
how  many  re:K)lutions  had  I  broken  as  to  my  conduct  during  the  ensu- 
ing year  I     But  alas,  such  feelings  with  me  are  but  transitory.    Light 
conversation  and  mere  literary  employments  distract  and  dissipate  niy 
thoughts  till  I  feel  as  if  there  was  no  spiritual  life  within  me.    Lord, 
quicken  me  I " 

"  Feb.  12.    The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  an  exact  expression  of  the 
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feelings  which  I  have  lately  experienced  as  to  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things.  How  true  is  it,  that  though  the  cxperiehee  of  men  is  infinitely 
various,  the  Bible  contains  a  description  of  every  possible  and  imagina- 
ble case. 

**  I  have  reason  to  he  continually  upon  my  guard  against  internal 
enemies  as  well  as  those  without.  On  reading  the  report  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  London,  I  found  myself  at  night  carried 
back  by  a  current  of  strong  associations  into  my  old  train  of  thought, 
my  literary  projects,  &c.  This  I  must  watcli  and  pray  to  be  delivered 
from ;  for  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  I  am  more  in  danger  from  literary 
pursuits  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Sensual  gratification  I  always 
despised,  even  when  I  was  a  slave  to  it ;  but  intellectual  pleasure  has 
been  the  idol  to  which  I  have  deliberately  sacrificed  my  interests  and 
my  duty.  I  cannot  recollect  a  moment  in  which  the  prospect  of  any 
sensual  enjoyment  could  have  induced  me  to  have  abandoned  my  ac- 
quisitions and  the  hope  of  more ;  whereas  I  would  at  any  time  have 
given  np  forever  the  pursuit  of  all  bodily  enjoyment  to  procure  some 
favourite  objects  of  the  other  kind.  But  amidst  the  turmoil  of  my  pas- 
sions I  can  still  take  refuge  in  the  consciousness  that  my  supreme  desire 
is  to  make  God's  glory  my  first  object,  and  to  use  all  things  else  as  in- 
struments.    God  preserve  me  in  this  disposition  for  Christ's  sake." 

'*  Feb.  13.  O  Lord,  what  a  blank  is  the  past  week  I  What  progress 
have  I  made  toward  heaven  and  toward  thee  ?  I  am  not  even  so  peace- 
ful nor  so  single-eyed  as  I  was  a  week  ago.  Though  I  have  overcome 
the  temptations  of  old  lusts  which  gave  me  trouble,  the  lust  of  the  un- 
derstanding— the  most  plausible  and  insinuating  of  all  nnsanetified 
affections,  seems  to  be  creeping  back  upon  me.  The  thirst  for  mere 
literary  pleasure,  which  was  one  of  my  besetting  sins,  seems  to  threaten 
a  return.  I  can  only  guard  myself  by  making  sacred  literature  an  ob- 
ject of  attention,  for  which  reason  I  design  to  study  Hebrew  de  novo. 
Greek  I  study  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  Scriptures.  After  all, 
my  surest  dependence  is  on  Him  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come ;  to 
Him  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 

**  Feb.  14.  I  have  not  enjoyed  much  light  or  peace  to-day,  because 
I  have  not  sought  it  with  sufficient  zeal  and  diligence.  Unbelieving 
fears  or  wild  imagination,  and  the  natural  aversion  of  the  heart  to  God 
have  kept  me  from  the  throne  of  Grace.  The  greatest  difficulty  which 
I  have  to  encounter  is  a  perfect  resignation  of  myself — ^11  fe,  health, 
reputotion,  talents,  acquisitions,  time,  and  all,  into  the  hands  of  God. 
I  feel  willing  to  do  great  things,  and  make  costly  sacrifices  in  His  ser- 
vice ;  bnt  it  seems  as  if  my  proud  heart  would  not  be  contented  with- 
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out  having  Bomo  Khare  in  ordering  m?  steps.  Hide  me,  0  Lord,  ander 
tlie  sliadow  of  tL j  wiiiga  t " 

"  Feb.  IG.  The  evil  I  Lave  most  to  coniplaio  of  to-da?  is  dissipation 
and  distraciioD  of  iniDd.  Evorj  thing  seems  vagno  and  UDdefiaed. 
Tliougli  J  have  no  s|iiritual  dislnss,  I  have  no  dear  views  of  truth,  nor 
tlcvatcd  nffcction-'.  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  sufficiently  jealous  of 
inyseli'.  I  am  too  aj>t  to  full  back  into  my  old  trains  of  tUnught  and 
aMOciiilion.  When  I  do  so,  and  in  consequenco  forget  God  and  spiri- 
tual things  for  many  ininaies,  I  invariably  I'eol  a  p.iiufut  void  which 
can  only  be  filled  by  turning  my  attention  to  rehgious  matters  again. 
And,  I  thank  God,  I  feel  something  like  a  relish  for  His  ccrvicQ,  and 
though  liypouhondriacul  still,  fcol  little  attachment  to  my  own  life,  or 
tlie  world  in  curnporisou  with  that  ivhich  Ilea  beyond," 

*'  Feb.  IG.  At  times  to-day  I  have  eiyoyed  oonsiderablo  peace  of 
mind ;  but  for  tlio  most  part,  I  liave  been  distracted  between  intellec- 
tual exercise  on  one  bond,  and  hypochondriacal  apprehensions,  on  tliu 
other.  From  the  latter  jilaguo  I  never  feci  so  free  as  when  I  am  en- 
gaged .in  prayer.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  is  with  dilHcnlty  tbat  I  can 
constrain  myself  to  go  upon  my  knees.  What  nn  enigma  of  wickedness 
and  folly  do  I  daily  find  myself  to  be  !  1  am  astoiilslied  that  I  could 
live  so  long  without  any  discovery  of  iny  own  character — its  selli^hiicss 
and  mcunnes',  ils  weakness  and  inconsistency,  lint  I  consule  myself 
with  1  Corinthians,  xx.Gl." 

"Feb.  IT.  At  dili'crent  houi-s  on  this  as  on  every  other  day,  my 
feelings  vary.  Occasionally  1  am  quite  I'esigned  and  coutcnted  (o  re- 
jioso  upon  Gud's  wisdom  and  goodness.  These  aic  my  happiest  mo- 
nioiits,  bot  they  are  few  and  truns^jtory.  Would  to  God  I  were  rid  of 
this  selfish  solicitude,  ivhicli  not  only  mars  my  comfort  by  diffusing 
gloom  through  all  my  feelings,  bnt  engrosses  so  large  n  sliaro  of  my 
attention  that  ihere  is  none  \v(t  for  God." 

''  Feb.  18.  I  have  hardly  patience  to  continue  this  monotonons  and 
nicagi-e  record.  My  csporlenee  ou  one  day  is  the  same  as  ..ii  nnotlici-. 
Btill  I  desire  tu  tAko  all  the  shame  and  grief  of  my  dni'kntss  and  dis- 
comfort to  myself,  while  1  give  all  the  glory  to  God.  The  occasional 
iut«rval9  of  satisfaction  which  I  enjoy  ai-o  evidently  prodnced  by  com- 
munion with  llim,  whilo  the  disiiuictude  and  apathy  of  other  moments 
as  evidently  spring  from  a  neglect  of  religious  duties — xipit  (Xi'^craK" 

"  Feb.  10.  I  began  this  day  in  considerable  peace  and  comfort,  and 
though  I  have  had  returns  of  iny  dcjeciion.'l  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful lor  my  general  tranquillity.  At  noon,  when  alone,  I  felt  soma 
emotions  of  sirrow  in  readij>g  tlie  account  of  our  Saviour's  agony." 
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'*  Feb.  20.  Dnring  the  past  week  I  have  finished  Canticles,  and 
read  fortj-foor  chapters  in  English.  I  have  also  finished  Matthew, 
read  all  of  Mark  and  eight  chapters  of  Lnke  in  Greek.  In  the  Sep- 
tnagint  I  have  read  eighteen  chapters  of  Genesis ;  in  Martyn's  Persian 
"New  Testsment  the  remainder  of  the  Apocalypse  and  five  chapters  of 
Mark.  I  have  also  studied  Stuart^s  Hebrew  grammar  and  Rosenmdllcr^s 
Arabic  grammar,  and  have  finished  the  revision  of  thirty-three  pages  of 
the  Greek  lexicon ;  lastly,  I  have  read  mnch  of  the  first  volume  of 
John  Newton^s  works,  and  several  other  books,  such  as*  Advice  to  a 
young  Christian,'  *  Jowett's  Christian  Remembrancer,'  &c. 

"  This  is  little  enough,  but  when  I  turn  to  spiritual  thiugs,  and  ask 
what  progress  I  have  made  during  the  past  week  I  am  dumb  with  con- 
fusion. One  sin  stands  forth  with  especial  prominence — my  ungrateful 
and  presumptuous  neglect  of  intercourse  with  God.  I  have  scarcely 
prayed  regularly  during  the  whole  week.  Sloth  in  the  morning  com- 
bined with  other  delinquencies  would  drive  me  from  the  mercy-seat, 
were  it  not  for  such  grand  revelations  as  Isaiah  Ixiii.  25.  If  it  was  for 
my  sake  the  Lord  showed  me  favour,  I  might  well  despair  of  ever 
gaining  it,  but  since,  as  he  expressly  declares,  it  is  for  His  oum  sake,  I 
submit — my  defections  make  mo  cling  closer  to  the  throne  of  God  and 
to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Still  I  must  do  something,  and  therefore  with 
reliance  on  Divine  help  I  resolve  that  in  the  coming  week  I  will  arise 
as  soon  as  I  awake,  and  devote  the  time  so  gained  to  secret  prayer.  If 
the  immaculate  Saviour  rose  '  a  great  while  before  day,'  and  spent 
whole  nights  in  prayer,  surely  I  ought  to  pray  without  ceasing." 

"Feb.  21.  I  was  enabled  to-day,  after  a  slight  struggle,  to  gain  the 
victory  over  sloth,  and  rise  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  Read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  great  pleasure  and  I  hope  Divine  illumination.  I  am  aston- 
ished to  meet  with  such  multiplied  and  convincing  evidences  of  the 
deity  of  Christ.  I  never  saw  them  before  because  I  looked  for  direct, 
positive  declarations,  whereas  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  ore,  appa- 
rently, minute  and  accidental.  In  fact,  the  strongest  argument,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  the  supposition  of  Christ^s  divinity  gives  a  har- 
mony, consistency  and  beauty  to  the  Scriptures  which  they  cannot 
have  without  it.  The  point  to  which  my  attention  has  been  chiefly 
called  to-day,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  is  the  fact  that  God  is  repeat- 
edly declared  to  be  the  only  Saviour^  and  that  this  name  is  as  strongly 
claimed  by  Him,  as  one  of  His  inalienable  titles,  as  any  other ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  expressly  given  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  it  has  become  his  most  familiar  and  appropriate  epi- 
thet throughout  the  Christian  wx)rld.    Under  the  influence  of  these 
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oonsideratioDs,  I  cannot  Iielp  regarding  Ohriat  ia  Ood,  whenl  e: 
in  Connection  the  following  texts,  which  I  have  been  able  to  torn  to 
without  a  concordance  (niultitndes  of  others  tend  to  tlie  same  point) 
iBttiah  iliii.  11 ;  xlv.  42 ;  Jnde,  25 ;  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  2  Peter  1 1,  8,  18- 
Two  of  these  (1  Tim  i.  1,  and  2  Peter  1. 1)  aijmit  of  on  interpretation 
which  amonnta  to  positive  as^rtion  of  Christ's  deit?,  but  even  waiving 
tliis,  tliej  satisry  me. 

"  Head  tlio  9th  chapter  of  Lulie  with  feelings  nltogother  new.  What 
a  gioTj  is  thrown  upon  the  gospel  historj  bj  keeping  conslanilj  in 
view  its  connection  with  the  former  dispensation  I  I  have  bijeii  too 
apt,  in  spite  of  the  Saviour's  own  admonition,  to  suppose  tliat  he  came 
to  destroy  the  law.  I  have  coinmonl;  looked  upon  his  advent  rJio.  ns 
a  plan  formed  subseqaentl/  to  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Bot  now,  wlion  I  read  tlie  predictions  of  a  Messiah  in  the  prophets,  tlie 
tjpes  of  him  in  the  ceremuniul  law,  the  promise  of  him  in  paradise, 
end  then  turn  and  read  the  gospel  as  notliing  more  nor  less  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  historj;  recognizing  in  Christ  the  Messiah  foretold 
of  old,  and  all  tliat  he  did  as  steps  taken  to  accompHsh  the  grand 
scheme — it  is  uoutterablj  glorious.  In  reading  oar  Lord's  instrnctiona 
to  his  apostles,  Luke  ii.  1-0,  I  was  more  than  ever,  or  rather  for  the 
first  time,  struck  witli  the  fact  tliat  he  did  not  heal  the  sick  and  raise 
the  dead  for  mere  ayrapathotic  feeling  for  the  sorrows  of  the  sniferera, 
bat  as  means  for  the  Bccomplishment  of  the  great  end  of  his  incarna- 
tion. I  read  the  account  of  the  transfiguration  with  new  emotions, 
heightened  by  a  recollection  of  the  intercourse  between  God  and 
Hoses  and  Elios  in  former  times.  Two  circumstances  struck  me : 
Moses  talked  to  Jesus  of  the  i(aiot  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Je- 
rusalem ; — what  a  contrast  must  there  have  heen  between  the  feelings 
of  GIgah,  when  he  stood  with  his  face  wrapped  in  his  mantle  at  the 
entering  in  of  the  cave,  trembling  at  tho  still  small  voice  of  his  unseen 
God,  and  those  which  ha  experienced  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Tiibor 
hearing  the  same  voice  proceed  from  the  eicellent  glory,  and  convers- 
ing with  the  same  God,  incarnate,  facetofucol  Moses  was  a  great  man 
— Elijah  was  a  great  man,  and  the  simple  Inscription  given  in  the 
gospel  of  their  intercourse  with  tlie  Saviour,  at  this  time,  gave  me 
some  impressions  and  strong  feelings  of  the  Saviour's  glory  which  I 
never  had  bofure,  but  which  I  never  wish  to  lose.  Is  It  not  strange 
that  my  conceptions  of  the  Saviour  should  be  still  so  gross — that  even 
Moses  and  Elios  could  reflect  light  upon  Him  ? 

"  11  o'clock,  A.  11.  Heard  Mi'.  Woodhnll  on  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
cruoified.    At  4.  f.  h.,  Mr.  Bnsh  lectured  at  the  school  on  the  Ten  Yir- 
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gins  and  the  Talents.  Went  home  and  attended  the  religious  confer- 
ence in  the  Seminary — subject,  zeal.  I  have  enjoyed,  to-day,  unusual 
peace  and  satisfaction.  These  feelings  "i^ere  less  strong  toward  even- 
ing ;  probably  because  I  trusted  too  much  in  my  own  ability  to  keep  up 
such  emotions  at  my  pleasure.  The  Lord  preserve  me  from  self-confi- 
dence I  I  have  read,  to-day,  in  Greek,  Luke  9-12 ;  in  English,  Isaiah 
xliv-xlviii ;  Newton's  letters,  Force  of  Truth,  Jowett's  Researches.'' 

"Feb.  22.  I  feel  a  sensible  declension  from  the  elevation  of  feel- 
ing which  I  enjoyed  yesterday.  It  arises  partly,  no  doubt,  from  my 
necessary  return  to  secular  business,  but  also,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
my  proneness  to  self-confidence  and  to  forget  that  of  myself  I  can  do 
nothing.  Oh,  that  I  had  attained  that  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
soul  in  which  the  only  motive  is  the  love  of  God ;  the  only  end,  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  only  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God !  I  also 
need  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  emptiness  of  this  world,  and 
its  tumult  of  affairs  I     Oh,  that  it  were  written  indelibly  in  my  heart 
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"  Feb.  24.  I  am  backsliding  very  fast ;  the  change  is  very  sensible. 
I  find  the  impression  which  I  had  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things  fast 
wearing  ofl^;  the  little  sense  which  I  had  gained  of  the  excellence  of 
holiness  becoming  less  and  less  lively,  and  all  my  feelings  setting  back 
towards  their  ancient  current.  The  worst  symptom  of  all  this  is,  that 
I  feel  no  grief  on  account  of  this  declension.  And  yet  amidst  it  all  I 
feel  that  I  could  cheerfully  sacrifice  all  the  pleasures,  gains  and  honours 
of  the  world  for  an  increase  in  holiness.    Lord,  save  me^I  perish. 

"Feb.  25.  It  pleased  God  to  rouse  me  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  I  was  sinking,  by  a  deep  wound  in  my  pride;  occasioned  by  the 
contemptuous  treatment  of  one  of  my  large  pupils  who  has  always  be- 
haved to  me  with  great  respect.  I  bless  God  I  was  enabled  to  defer 
my  anger,  to  repress  all  resentful  feelings  and  to  pay  the  boy's  imperti- 
nence with  kindness  and  forbearance.  It  was,  indeed,  of  great  use  to 
me,  by  giving  me  a  clearer  view  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  men 
possess  the  respect  and  esteem  of  others,  and  so  leading  me  to  renounce 
the  world  as  a  source  of  happiness.  While  under  the  influence  of  tlii<4 
incident,  I  read  Jeremiah  ii.,  and  was  astonished  at  its  appropriatenoss 
to  my  own  case.  A  personal  address  on  the  subject  of  my  backslidiiiL' 
could  not  come  more  home.  Verses  13, 17,  23,  84,  37,  struck  me  par- 
ticularly as  precisely  applicable.  Oh,  that  the  Lord  would  sanctify 
this  portion  of  His  work  as  a  means  of  awakening,  convincing,  and 
humbling  me ! '' 

"  Feb.  27.    For  some  days  past  I  have  been  vexed  by  a  return  of 
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some  old  feelings  wliich  1  ttiouglit  hod  qalt  me  long  ago.  Tlieir  first 
effect  hris  been  to  agiiate  and  disturb  me  ;  their  second  to  drive  mo 
back  to  Goil  aa  ihe  only  source  of  true  felicity.  I  conversed  tliis  after- 
noon with  Mr.  I'attou  on  iLo  ^alijoct  of  reliction,  lie  gave  me  aome 
Eicoount  of  Lis  experience,  'whicli,  in  acimo  respects,  resemble^!  mine. 
One  obacrvation  of  lli^j  struck  me,  viz. — that  wlion  tlie  soul  is  liarnssed 
witli  doubts  and  difficulties  as  to  tlio  evidences  of  iU  state,  peace  may 
often  bo  obttuned  by  asking  itself  a  simple  question :  '  Would  any  thing 
iuduco  me  to  give  up  my  hope,  Ench  an  it  is  ? ' 

To-moiTow  is  tlie  blessed  Sabbatii.  How  little  did  I  think,  six 
moDths  ago.  that  I  should  ever  hail  its  returnn'iih  joy ;  not  as  a  season 
of  mere  relniatioii,  but  a  precious  opportunity  of  wailing  upon  God. 
I  thank  tlio  Lord  that  ho  has  enabled  me  to  look  upon  Ilia  Sabbath  as 
a  delight  and  as  hononrablo.  Oil,  may  Ho  give  mo  grnca  to  sanctify 
the  coming  day  arightl " 

"Feb.  S>^.  I  went  to  sleep  l.tst  niglit  with  a  delightful  impression 
on  my  intud  of  the  relation  between  Clinst  and  Ilia  followers,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  fignro  of  a  shepherd  and  his  sliecp.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  force  and  boaiity  in  the  allegory  which  I  hnd  never  before  observed. 
This  mcirninfT  I  awoke  curlier  th.in  common.  It  is  somewhat  singnlnr 
that  fur  some  time  {last,  tliongh  I  have  generally  slept  till  late,  I  have 
been  awakened  oarly  Sabbnth  morning  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Through  the  day  I  hnvo  been  generally  coralbrtablo  and  have  hod 
mnoh  more  enjoyment  in  secret  prayer." 

"March  I.  After  reviewing  my  recorded  experience  during  the 
month  just  p.ist  and  endeavouring  to  fi;el  some  of  that  humiliation 
which  my  coMncss,  sloth  and  inconsistency  afford  so  miicli  reason  for, 
I  venture,  in  reliance  upon  God's  assistance  to  resolve:  1.  Thatdaring 
the  present  month  1  will  eudeavour  to  watch  with  reilonbled  vigilance 
Sigainst  the  beginnings  of  evil;  cspecinlly  a^ninat  those  temptutinns 
which  1  know  by  eiperienco  to  be  most  dangerous.  2.  That  1  will  on- 
deavonr  to  act  more  upon  principle,  with  more  regard  to  the  wiil  of 
God.  B.  That  I  will  endenvoar  to  avoid  with  eqnal  diligence,  an  irre- 
l^onslevity,  and  an  unprofitable  despondency  and  gloom.  4.  Tiintl  will 
watch  with  more  care  agoinst  ahith ;  cndoavonring  to  improve  the  time 
more  than  I  have  done.  6.  That  I  will  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  |irin- 
cipte  of  Christian  benevolence  and  love,  G.  That  I  will  enJenvnur  to 
mortify  my  pride ;  especially  those  latent  forms  under  which  th:it  evil 
principle  conceals  itself  7.  Tb«t  I  will  guard  against  my  old  enemy — 
the  lore  of  intellectual  pleasure ;  by  studying  with  regularity,  and  with 
oonsUnt  reference  to  the  grand  object  of  all  study.    8.  That  1  will  en- 
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dearour  to  stodj  God's  Word  with  more  reverence,  attention,  patience, 
£uth,  and  love.  9.  That  I  will  paj  such  attention  to  my  own  health  as 
datj  seems  to  demand,  by  moderation  in  diet  and  regularity  in  exercise. 
10.  That  hiving  done  all  I  wiU  throw  myseIC  always  and  forever,  on 
the  gracious  aid  of  the  Almighty,  withont  which  I  cannot  stir  a  step  in 
my  progress  toward  perfection. 

^  And  now,  O  Omniscient  Searcher  of  hearts !  if  thou  seest  any  in- 
sincerity in  these  resolves,  purge  it,  I  beseech  thee,  from  my  heart ;  and 
if  I  am  indeed  sincere,  Oh,  enable  me  to  keep  the  vow  which  I  now 
make  in  thy  name  and  presence :  for  the  sake  of  Christ.    Ainen.'^ 

^  March  2.  I  have  had  something  of  a  struggle  to-day  between  my 
literary  lusta,  so  to  speak,  and  a  sense  of  duty.  I  fully  believe,  from 
experience  as  well  as  testimony,  that  an  exclusive  devotion  to  intellec- 
tual pursuits  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  with  which  the  renewed  soul 
has  to  grapple.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  ought  not  to  relinqoish  my 
Arabic;  at  least  for  the  present;  as  I  have  relinquished  French,  Spanish, 
Ckrman  and  Italian  reading.^' 

"  March  7.  How  seldom  do  we  know  what  we  are  praying  for, 
when  we  ask  God,  upon  our  knee^  to  homble  us,  show  us  our  vilene>9, 
wean  us  from  dependence  on  ourselves  &c !  For  my  own  part  I  know 
that  when  I  offer  such  petitions,  I  commonly  expect  them  to  be  an- 
swered by  an  immediate  operation  on  my  heart,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  external  meansw  Xo  wonder,  then,  that  I  am  often  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  answer  to  my  own  earnest  sopplications.  On  Tuesday 
(Mar.  1,)  I  vowed,  among  other  things,  to  endeavour  to  mortify  my 
pride ;  especially  those  latent  forms  under  which  that  evil  principle 
conci^als  itself.  At  the  same  time  I  besought  the  Lord  to  assist  me  in 
adhering  to  this  resolution,  and  to  detect  any  insincerity  by  which  it 
might  be  vitiated.  On  Tuesday  all  went  well,  but  on  Wednesday  a 
trifling  occurrence  was  permitted  so  to  stir  up  the  corrupt  mass  of  my 
bad  passion:*,  esi>ecial]y  my  pride,  that  I  stood  amazed  at  the  mingled 
folly,  wickedness  and  helplessness  of  my  own  heart  Yet,  strange  to 
tell,  it  never  occurred  tome  until  this  evening,  that  tliis  occurrence 
was  in  answer  to  my  own  request  and  was  graciously  designed  to  show 
roe  what  a  risk  I  run  whenever  I  presume  to  make  a  vow  or  resolution 
in  dependence  on  myself.  If  this  be  indeed  bo,  I  bless  God  for  the 
timely  warning,  and  hope  to  profit  by  it  The  two  great  evils  I  have 
to  complain  of  are,  my  prononcss  to  act  upon  more  impulse,  without 
reg.ird  to  principle,  and  my  inability  to  view  things  temporal  and  eter- 
nal in  their  groat  proportions/* 

^*  March  15.    O  Lord  I  Thou  knowest  me  altogether ;  when  I  look 
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back  throagli  the  past  week  and  consider  toy  neglect  of  thee,  my  dis- 
coutont,  mj  UDgrateful  and  rebellious  murniuriDgs  against  tfaj  proTi- 
denco,  how  can  I  appear  before  thee )  And  jet,  when  I  look  further 
back  and  remember  mj  presumptuous  self-eonfidence,  rnj  fimcied 
preparntion  fur  all  trials,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  the  dust  before 
thee,  that  I  did  indeed  need  a  lesson  such  aa  tliou  onlj  canst  gira. 
With  shame,  too,  I  confess,  0  thon  long-suffering  and  graciouB  Lord  I 
my  Belfish  reservations  in  gi»ing  myself  np  to  thee.  Thou  hast  opened 
my  eyea  to  see  that  in  all  my  actd  of  self-devotion,  I  liave  constantly 
prescribed  conditions  unto  thee ;  conscuting  to  serve  thee  if  Ihon 
woaldst  let  mo  choose  the  circumstnnces ;  submitting  to  thy  will,  pro- 
vided it  coincided  with  my  own ;  and  professing  myself  willing  to 
undergo  all  sufferings,  provided  I  should  never  be  required  in  praetied 
to  sabmit  to  them.  Even  now,  0  Lordl  with  my  eyes  in  a  measure 
open  to  the  wickedness  and  fully  of  sucli  dealings  with  a  holy,  mere! fnl 
and  jealous  God — even  now  my  corrnpt,  my  ruticn  heart  snggeata  that 
these  confessions  will  biiho  thee  to  deliver  me  from  the  natural  evil, 
with  the  fear  of  which  I  have  been  long  tormented.  Against  this  dia- 
bolical  and  mad  corruption,  I  would  strive ;  but  wlicre  U  my  strength  ? 
When  I  should  have  clung  to  the  throne — to  the  crosa — lo  the  promises, 
with  most  tenacity,  I  have  foolishly  forsaken  them  ;  whot  wonder  then 
that  I  am  weak,  blind,  unwilling  and  unable  to  confide  in  tliee — alt- 
faithfiil  OS  thon  artf  O  God,  thou  art  just!  I  de!«rve  it  all:  bat  in 
tlie  name  of  one  whose  intercessinn  ihou  canst  not  despise,  I  pray — 
with  agony  pray,  tiiat  I  may  be  made  willing  ti)  do  or  to  suffer  any 
thing!     Amen." 

"March  IG.  O  Lord.  God  of  infinite  compassion!  words  fail  me 
when  I  undertake  to  express  my  gratitude — or  ralhcr  oliligations  to 
thy  goodness.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  am  spared,  preserved,  ex- 
empted from  excruciating  torments.  What  am  I,  O  I.ord!  that  thon 
shouldest  regard  me,  even  for  a  moment,  with  forbearance.  O  Lordl 
extirpate  this  hy[iocrisy  that  laints  every  exercise  of  my  siml.  Save 
me,  I  implore  thee,  from  the  damning  sin  of  uttering  words  before  thee 
wliioh  belie  my  thoughts.  When  I  say  that  I  am  vile.  Oh  drench  my 
spirit  in  an  overwlielming  flood  of  shame  and  unfeigned  humiliation  at 
the  thought  of  my  pollution!  When  I  confers  my  enormities,  O  suffer 
me  not  to  confess  them  with  my  lips  alone  I — miike  me  feel  that  I  am 
viler  tli.in  anj;  language  can  describe  me." 

"  March  IT.  This  morning  little  llariiet  Pat  ton  died  of  llie  scarlet 
fever.  On  Sunday  she  was  at  church,  and  a|>pearod  as  well  as  usual. 
How  shall  I  derive  any  personal  advantnge  frnm  this  melaneholy  event! 
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The  Lord  seems  to  be  teaching  me,  by  repeated  lessons,  the  shortnoss 
and  nncertaintj  of  life;  the  folly  and  meanness  of  mere  hypochondriacal 
depressions;  when  the  occasions  of  real  sorrow  are  so  numerous  uround 
me;  the  necessity,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  providing  sources  of  relief 
and  consolation  altogether  independent  of  mere  human  circumstances. 
From  the  gloom  which  at  present  clouds  this  house  of  mourning,  I  feci 
constantly  disposed  to  take  refuge  by  visiting  or  thinkin<;  of  my  fatlier^s 
family;  where  all  are  well,  and  where  I  might  no  doubt,  obtain  a  tem- 
porary and  unprofitable  interval  of  freedom  from  unpleasant  thoughts. 
But  wlien  I  begin  to  make  the  supposition  that  death  might  enter  even 
that  asylum ;  that  one  and  another  even  of  that  circle,  to  which  all  my 
affections  have  so  long  been  selfishly  confined,  might  be  removed  as 
suddenly  as  this  poor  child ;  when  I  merely  imagine  these  events  as 
possible;  my  very  soul  grows  sick  and  revolts  from  the  painful  tliought. 
But  wliy  ?  It  must  be  so  at  some  time !  Nothing  cm  be  mora  certain 
than  that  sooner  or  later  I  must  either  die  and  leave  my  friends,  or 
must  survive  the  last  wreck  of  my  family.  Where,  then,  is  the  wisdom 
of  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  consideration  of  such  truths?  The  fact  is, 
at  least  in  my  case,  that  strong  remedies  are  necessary  to  overcome 
this  sickly  tenderness.  Men  mu^t  die :  they  are  dying  every  moment; 
and  tlie  very  unavoidableness  of  the  event  seems  to  tempt  us  all  to 
labour  to  forget  it.  In  no  circumstances  do  men  hew  out  broken  cis- 
terns with  such  perverse  diligence  as  when  shrouded  in  the  gloom  pro- 
duced by  the  death  of  friends.  And,  indeed,  this  would  be  the  height 
of  wisdom,  if  death  were  the  closing  se^ne.  If  wo  ceased  to  exist  at 
death,  and  death  were  inevitable,  it  would  bo  gross  folly  to  torment 
ourselves  with  apprehensions  v/hich  could  only  multiply  our  pangs. 
But  is  it  80?  Or  if  salvation  was  a  hopeless  thing;  if  death  must 
necessarily  plunge  us  into  misery ;  I  cannot  see  what  better  course  we 
could  pursue  than  to  exclude  it  altogether  from  our  thoughts.  But  if 
it  be  true  (and  multitudes  who  act  thus  will  at  Kast  profess  to  believe 
it),  if  it  be  true  that  one  ray  of  light  from  heaven  beaming  into  the 
soul,  one  single  ray  of  spiritual  light,  could  dispel  this  darkness  per- 
fectly;  if  it  be  true  that  thousands  have  enjoyed  this  beatific  sunsliine 
in  the  midst  of  sorrows— nay,  amidst  tlie  pangs  of  death;  if  it  be  true 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  willing  now  as  ever  to  import  this  delightful 
gift ;  and  indeed  only  shuts  up  the  apertures  through  which  the  dim 
light  of  this  world  shines  in  order  to  lead  us  to  another  source  of  illu- 
mination ;  if  it  be  true  that  wo  have  only  to  resign  ourselves  to  God, 
disputing  nothing — leaving  all  to  Him  in  absolute  defiance  of  appear- 
ances and  of  ourselves;  why  should  we  bo  depressed  at  all? 
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"Noon.  I  have  been  to-day  inoipreasibly  gloomy.  The  coucnr- 
renoo  of  ao  many  mekQctioly  circamstances  tinges  my  imflginatinn  with 
a  dye  of  tenfuld  blackness.  The  death  of  thUcliild;  myhjiioclionUria; 
my  slight  indisposition ;  tiio  gluomy  weather;  but  above  atl^  the  un- 
settled state  of  niy  mind  as  to  religi.^n.  I  find  there  are  two  kinds  of 
assurance  necessary  to  religious  comfort :  1.  A.a  a^arance  of  the  trntli 
of  ChriBtianity.  2.  An  assurance  of  personal  interest  in  its  advantages. 
On  both  these  points  1  feel  a  corroding  aniiety  entirely  iocompatible 
with  joy  or  peace  or  even  resignation.  My  doubts  as  to  Christianity 
itself  are  not  so  inncli  ecttjed  and  habitual  misgivings,  as  occasional 
suggestionH  of  distrust  and  EcepticiBoi.  1  have  good  evidence  tLat  this 
state  of  mind  arises  from  corruption  and  is  radically  sinful ;  because  I 
feel  myself  continnally  prone  to  lay  a  thousand  times  more  stress  on 
difficulties  and  objections,  than  on  arguments  that  lean  the  other  way. 
My  perplexities  on  the  other  matter  ore  more  constant  and  abiding. 
I  have  EO  little  ovidenoe  viithin  me  (and  where  thai  is  wanting  what 
external  Indications  can  avail)  I  fcol  so  liltlo  evidence  icitMn  me  of  a 
renewed  heart,  nnd  a  principle  of  grace,  that  I  am  continually  tossed 
about  in  miserable  uncertainty.  1  think  internal  evidence  of  one's  ac- 
co[itance  far  more  valuable  by  itself  than  the  most  ample  satisfaction 
of  [he  understanding  as  to  the  verity  of  Christianity.  For  it  ecoms  to 
nio  tliat  tlio  former,  where  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  founded  on  a  cod- 
Bciousncsd  of  changes  wrouglit  in  the  cboraeter  and  feelings  wbicb  no 
lower  cause  than  a  divine  operation  can  produce;  and  consequently 
must  include,  in  soiue  degree,  a  lively  conviction  of  tlie  truth  of  the 
gospel.  The  otiier,  on  the  contrary,  may  ho  wholly  unnttottded  even 
by  a  belief  in  one's  conversion— u ay,  a  man  may  pro^ich  and  convince 
others  nnd  bo  a  cast-away.  What  then  are  the  necessities  wliicli  press 
most  henvily  upon  ine  In  my  present  circumstances? 

"  To-nigut  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  mo  some  stability  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Scriptures;  tlirough  the  reading  of  Scolt'a  preface  to  the 
Bible. 

"  April  24.  I  urn  this  day  twenty-one  years  old,  nnd  ofter  looking 
back  upon  my  past  life,  and  forward  to  eteruity,  having  also  sought  in- 
struction in  (lod's  Word  and  at  the  throne  of  grace,  I  desire  with  few 
words,  but  with  a  fixed  heart,  to  consecrate  myself,  soul  and  body,  now 
and  forever,  to  the  God  who  made  me.  With  this  intent  I  now  most 
solemnly  renounce  the  service  of  the  devil,  my  lalo  master ;  abnridoiiiug 
not  only  certain  sin?,  but  tin  itBe!f;  with  all  its  pleiisures,  himonra 
and  emoluments;  deslringand  beseeching  God  r)cver  more  tii  suffer  me 
to  taste  the  least  enjoyment  of  a  finful  i'ut':r^'.    I  also  bind  my  con- 
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intelligiblo  and  impressive  when  perused  npon  Lockers  plan,  oontinu- 
OQsly  and  as  a  whole.  The  Psalms  must  be  taken  piece-meal ;  and 
drank  in  drop  by  drop.  Everj  verse  seems  to  be  full  of  meaning,  and 
to  become  more  so  the  longer  it  is  pondered.  I  find  it  advantageous 
to  read  each  verse  in  the  original,  and,  also,  in  such  versions  as  I  have 
at  hand.    Thb  I  have  read  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  French  and  English. 

This  is  the  end  of  bis  experimental  journal  so  far  as  it  has 
been  continuously  preserved.  Detached  entries  reappear,  but 
from  this  time  nearly  all  his  diaries  of  this  nature  were  kept 
in  separate  books  \iviicb  were  afterwards  destroyed.  The  in- 
ner history  of  his  soul  can  bo  truly  read  only  in  the  light  of 
these  fragments  which  have  escaped  the  flames.  He  seldom 
spoke  about  his  own  spiritual  state.  The  silence  of  bis 
journals  as  to  this  important  snbject  for  so  long  a  coarse  of 
years  cannot  be  compensated.  It  is  *' hiatus  maxime  de* 
flondus.'' 

11 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Isf  the  month  of  July  of  this  year,  Mr.  Alexander  was 
dangerouBlj  sick  with  scariet  fever.  It  was  seldom  indeed 
that  he  suffered  from  any  thing  that  conld  be  called  illness,  and 
he  was  hardly  ever  known  to  be  confined  to  his  be<L  On  this 
occasion  he  was  very  patient,  and  a  son-ivor  distinctly  recalls 
his  placid  face  and  qniet  grateful  ways.  This  attack  though 
sharp  was  soon  orer ;  and  upon  his  recovery  he  was,  on  the 
29th  day  of  the  same  month,  appointed  by  the  trustees  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  And  Literature  in  the 
College  of  Xew  Jersey,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
reside  in  the  College  and  act  as  tutor.  This  position  was  one 
which  afforded  many  advantages  in  the  way  of  self-improve- 
ment. The  College  tasks  were  not  burdensome  to  him,  and 
lefl  much  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  other  and  still  more 
congenial  studies.  The  rigid  sameness  of  the  academic  rou- 
tine no  doubt  fatigued  and  possibly  fretted  him;  but  its 
methodical  regularity  was  exactly  what  he  liked.  The  scholas- 
tic repose  of  certain  liours,  the  lively  noise  of  others ;  the  un. 
broken  seclusion  of  his  own  apartments;  the  verdant  or 
frozen  lawn,  that  was  spread  like  a  carpet  of  velvet,  or 
snow*  under  his  window ;  the  gratefol  early  summer  shades ; 
the  occasional  intercourse  of  men  of  learning  and  talents,  or  at 
any  rate  of  extensive  information  and  experience ;  must  for  a 
while  at  least,  have  been  agreeable  to  his  tastes  and  disposi- 
tion. But  the  truth  was,  when  not  fully  employed,  he  be- 
came wretched  in  any  situation  of  unvaried  repose.  lie  loved 
to  be  surrounded  by  excitement,  and  was  never  so  happy  as 

*  He  lired  in  tho  collect;  No.  69  of  the  old  college,  now  burnt;  next  to 
the  bell-rope. 
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when  the  sport  of  painless  vicissitude.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  he  soon  wearied  of  his  work  at  the  College. 

If  by  this  is  meant,  that  he  was  often  restless  in  his  new 
employment,  and  at  times  thirsted  for  a  change,  the  inference 
is  probably  correct.  But  if  it  be  meant,  that  he  was  on  the 
whole  dissatisfied  with  his  new  situation,  or  that  he  was  soon 
induced  to  give  up  the  post,  the  impression  is  a  mistaken  one. 
His  diaries  lend  no  countenance  to  any  such  notion ;  and  he  re- 
mained at  the  College  till  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  that  is  for  a 
period  of  two  years  and  five  months,  and  then  (to  use  a  po- 
litical phrase)  he  gave  up  his  portfolio  in  obedience  to  the 
dictate  of  obvious  and  imperative  duty. 

His  journal  contains  a  transcript  of  his  feelings  at  this  time, 
and  presents  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  his  mental  oper- 
ations, as  well  as  the  series  of  his  regular  tasks  in  the  College. 

"Dec.  16.  On  the  11th  dny  of  November  I  entered  on  my 
duties  as  actual  *  tutor  and  nominal  Professor  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  My  ofiicial  labours  are  not  so  burdensome  but  that  they  leave 
nie  considerable  time  for  study.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  accepted 
the  appointment,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  I  should  be  able  to 
continue  my  professional  pursuits.  Having  finally  resolved  upon  prep- 
aration for  the  ministry,  I  feel  the  satisfaction  and  advantage  of  having 
some  one  definite  object  in  my  studies,  instead  of  wandering  amidst  a 
thousand,  under  the  mere  guidance  of  capricious  inclination.  I  have 
set  before  me  as  the  specific  end  of  my  toils,  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  tlie  Scriptures ;  philologically,  theologically,  practi- 
cally ;  and  so  to  qualify  myself  for  interpreting  them  properly  to  others. 
My  studies  having  this  for  their  chief  end,  will,  at  present,  fall  under 
three  distinct  heads:  1.  Biblical  criticism.  2.  Systematic  theology. 
8.  History.  To  the  first  I  shall  for  some  time  devote  one  whole  day  in 
each  week ;  to  the  second,  four ;  and  to  the  third,  one.  The  first  and 
third  will  however  receive  some  attention  every  day.  My  course  of 
study  in  the  first  branch  will,  consist  in  studying  the  original  Scriptures, 
and  in  reading  approved  works  on  criticism,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hodge.    Before  taking  up  theology  proper,  my  father  advises  a  course 

*  He  acted  as  tutor  so  far  as  discipline  in  the  huilding  was  concerned,  ppt 
was  never  tutor  by  appointment. 
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of  Metaphysics ;  upon  which  I  have  already  entered.  My  historical 
reading  will,  uf  rourse,  be  chiefly  in  the  Ecclesiastical  department;  but 
I  have  determined  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  laying  a  firm  general 
foundation.  This  I  shall  do  by  reading  the  best  original  historical 
authorities  in  the  languages  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  1  shall  avoid 
compilers  and  second-haod  retailers.  Content  adire  integros  fontes. 
My  object  is  to  survey  for  myself  the  raw  stuff— the  material  from 
which  historiographers  have  wrought  their  patch-work.  I  shall  begin 
with  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  then  probably  proceed  to 
Herodotus.    Further  I  have  not  yet  looked  ahead." 

The  following  statement  will  show  what  progress  he  had 
already  made  in  these  departments,  and  what  his  scheme  was 
for  the  future.  In  Biblical  criticism  he  had  begun  the  gospel 
of  Matthew  in  Greek ;  pursuing  the  method  of  thorough-going 
analysis — sifting  every  syllable  and  letter,  and  not  even  for- 
getting the  accents.  He  had  also  begun  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  of  which  he  declares  his  intention  to  read  it  over 
and  over  again ;  first  repeatedly  in  Greek,  with  critical  care, 
but  not  with  such  minute  regard  to  grammatical  niceties  as  in 
the  other  exercise ;  then  in  all  the  versions  that  he  finds  acces- 
sible, comparing  the  best  commentators.  When  he  should 
think  himself  well  grounded  in  Galatians,  he  proposed  to  go 
on  to  Ephesians.  He  had  thus  finished  the  first  chapter, 
making  use  of  "  Robert  Stephens's  magnificent  edition,"  and 
comparing  the  text  with  that  of  Griesbach.  His  lexicons  at 
this  time  were  Bretschneider's  (Leip.  1829),  and  Robinson's 
translation  of  Wahl.  He  had  also  been  revising  Gescnius's 
grammar,  preparatory  to  a  course  of  critical  reading  in  Hebrew. 
The  plan  he  had  thought  of,  was  to  take  some  short  book  and 
proceed  inch  by  inch  as  he  had  done  in  Matthew.  He  should 
also  be  reading  the  historic^Xhooiks  pari  passu ;  but  with  more 
freedom.  He  was  to  use  Kennicott's  and  Vanderhooght's  edi- 
tions and  Gesenius's  Hebrew-German  Lexicon. 

In  metaphysics,  he  had  read  within  a  month,  Beat  tie  on 
Trath ;  Buflier's  First  Truths ;  the  fourth  book  of  Locke's 
Essays ;  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum ;  Des  Cartes's 
Meditations  and  the  first  book  of  his  Principia ;   Hobbes's 
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treatise  on  Human  Nature;  and  Reid's  Enquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind.  The  last  he  had  finished  two  days  before,  and 
was  to  attack  Reid's  Essays  next. 

In  history,  he  had  begun  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  merely  as  an 
exercise  in  historical  literature.  I  find  that  he  was  reading  it 
in  Kennicott  without  the  points,  which  he  discovered  was  a 
very  pleasant  method  in  his  unfettered  excursions.  For  pur- 
poses of  critical  analysis  he  of  course  used  the  pointed  text. 
He  had  this  day  finished  the  twenty-sixth  chapter. 

To  metaphysics  and  theology,  he  was  now  devoting  four 
days,  viz. :  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  or 
to  speak  more  strictly,  the  best  part  of  four  days,  from  four  to 
six  hours  each.  To  history  he  devoted  Tuesday,  and  a  little 
additional  time  on  every  other  day — "  say  enough  to  read  one 
chapter."  Friday  he  gave  up  to  the  study  of  books  on  Bibli- 
cal criticism.  His  critical  reading  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  was 
continued  daily  and  revised  on  Friday.  His  chart  also  inclu- 
ded a  plan  for  amusement ;  nor  did  he  suffer  his  literary  tasks 
to  crowd  out  his  religious  meditations. 

"  Besides  these  subjects  of  systematic  stndy,  I  shall  indulge  myself 
moderately  in  lighter  reading  as  a  relaxation.  For  the  present  this 
shall  consist  in  a  partial  survey  of  European  periodical  literature,  be- 
ginDiog  with  the  Monthly  Review  for  1758.  I  shall  read  no  news- 
papers (regularly)  except  the  Boston  Recorder  (a  weekly  religious 
paper),  which  I  expect  to  take.  As  I  know  by  experience  the  impor- 
tance of  distributing  my  time  exactly,  I  have  adopted  the  following 
scheme  to  serve  till  I  form  a  better. 

**  1.  My  leisure  time  in  the  study  hours  of  College,  both  before  and 
after  dinner ;  i.  e.  between  nine  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  two 
and  five  in  the  afternoon ;  I  shall  devote  to  the  leading  subjecU  of  the  day. 

"  2.  The  part  of  an  hour  after  breakfast  and  dinner  before  stndj 
hours  begin,  I  shall  occupy  with  my  critical  reading  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew. 

'*  8.    From  eight  to  nine  p.  m.  shall  be  sacred  to  devotion. 

^^4.  The  time  before  breakfast,  between  twelve  m.  and  dinner,  and 
between  evening  prayers  and  eight  oMock,  are  not  appropriated  above. 
The  mode  of  spending  this  time  will  depend  on  cironmstances.    Some- 
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times  I  sliall  be  in  at  these  hours ;  sometimes  not.  Daring  one  of  these 
intervals  I  must  attend  daily  to  my  more  cursory  reading  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew. 

*^The  Sabbath  is  not  inclnded  in  the  foregoing  arrangements.  Mj 
reading  on  that  day  mnst  be  confined  to  the  Scriptures  and  practical 
divinity." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  young  scholar  among  his  text- 
books. We  can  almost  hear  him  muttering  over  thp  odd* 
looking  pages  of  his  great  open  yolumes. 

"Dec.  23.  This  is  my  Hebrew  day.  My  object,  at  present,  is  to 
obtain  as  accurate  a  knowledge  as  I  can,  of  the  lexiography  and  gram- 
mar of  both  languages.  I  choose  a  passage  therefore,  merely  to  serre 
as  a  text,  and  go  over  it  twice.  In  Hebrew  I  do  this  first  in  Kennicott, 
without  the  points,  looking  for  every  word  in  Gresenias^s  lexicon,  and 
reading  the  whole  article  upon  it  carefully.  This  is  my  way  of  studying 
the  passage  lexicographically.  I  then  take  the  pointed  text,  and  analyze 
it  most  minutely,  reading  at  large  every  article  in  Gescnius^s  Elemen- 
tarbnch  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  subject.  By  pursuing  this  plan 
I  shall  soon  have  read  a  large  proportion  of  the  lexicon,  and  grounded 
myself  pretty  completely  in  the  grammar.  In  this  sort  of  study,  the 
grammar  and  lexicon  are  the  real  objects  of  attention  ;  the  Hebrew 
passage  only  serving  as  an  index  to  the  parts  to  be  consulted.  In 
another  branch  I  shall  make  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  my  chief  aim. 
Even  in  the  former  mode,  however,  I  shall  be  slowly,  but  surely  gain- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible.^^ 

The  boldness  of  the  attempt  to  master  the  entire  Hebrew 
dictionary  in  one  course  of  study,  does  not  seem  to  have 
once  occurred  to  him.  With  him  to  resolve  was  to  do ;  imlcss 
his  mind  was  suddenly  diverted  to  something  else,  or  he  lost 
interest  in  his  labours.  In  the  present  case  neither  of  these 
events  happened.  He  was  at  this  time  not  near  so  stout  as  at 
a  later  period,  and  was  remarkably  good-looking,  with  short, 
dark  brown  hair,  and  a  clear,  fresh,  florid  complexion.  His  fine 
blue  eyes  twinkled  through  a  pair  of  strong  near-sighted 
glasses.  His  face  was  clean-shaven,  and  ho  was  exquisitely 
neat  in  his  person,  dress,  and  habits.  A  lady  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  in  June  of  this  year  tells  me  that  he  was 
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very  retiring,  but  very  kind  and  pleasant.  To  her  he  -was  all 
that  viu  cordial  and  agreeable,  and  she  sbould  never  have 
dreamed  that  he  was  in  any  important  respect  different  Trom 
other  people.  No  one  saw  much  of  him,  tor  he  was  buried 
among  his  hooks  at  Mr.  Patton's  Bchool.  His  devotion  to  hia 
mother  was  unbounded.  During  his  illness  ho  was  observed 
again  and  again  to  turn  his  head  and  look  up  in  her  face  with 
glances  of  wistful  love  and  pleasure.  His  admiration  tor  her 
undcrstandiDg,  and  the  winning  charm  of  her  society,  was 
almost  as  great  as  his  affection  for  ber  person. 

The  uniformity  of  testimony  as  to  his  leading  character- 
istics at  this  period,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  they  were. 

"  From  mj  bojhood,"  writes  one  itho  has  trarelled  for  and  met 
with  a  variety  of  meD,*  "  I  had  been  accustomed  to  bear  uf  Adiliaon 
Alezsnder  tliroogh  a  relatioQ  of  liis  who  was  marritid  to  ime  of  my 
brothers,  and  who  hsviog  speot  some  jeara  in  Dr.  Alexander's  fani]]^ 
had,  of  conrse,  e^jojed  the  most  favourable  opportnaities  for  an  inii- 
mate  acquaintaace  with  his  son  Adduon.  The  miuute  detnila  thos 
given  me  of  his  manner  of  life  and  his  varions  sayiags  and  doings 
greally  impressed  me,  and  excited  a  strong  desire  to  see  him." 

This  was  before  he  became  known  lo  the  public,  but  even 
then  this  writer  hud  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  an  intellectual 
prodigy. 

"  My  personal  acqnsintanoe  with  him  was  made  on  my  going  to 
Princetoti  as  a  student  of  the  college,  in  which  he  then  held  the  place 
of  atyanct  Professor  of  Langnages.  He  had  provionsly  been  carrjing  on 
a  correspondence  with  my  brother  Qeoi^e  to  induce  liim  to  accept  a 
tutorship  in  the  college  during  his  conrse  in  the  Theological  Semiaarj 
which  he  was  ahoat  to  enter ;  and  as  I  accompanied  my  brother  to 
Frinoeton,  this  circnmstance  immediately  brought  me  into  contact  with 
Mr.  Alexander." 

He  found  him  affable  and  kind,  UQasBuming  and  apparently 
much  like  any  other  educated  and  pleasant  gentleman. 

*  The  Rer.  John  liCjbani,  D.  D.,  of  Btltlmoce,  but  for  msny  years  of  Fbil- 
MMphia,  sod  at  ooe  time  oiia  of  the  editocs  of  the  PmAyftrion. 
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Subsequently  be  was  bimself  a  member  of  one  of  bis  classes 
in  college,  and  was  smitten  witb  the  general  admiration  for 
bis  teacher. 

**Tbe  students  among  themselves  always  called  him  'Addj/but 
they  never  ventured  on  familiarity  with  him.  Ilis  extraordinary 
mental  gifts  and  wonderful  scholarship  were  perfectly  understood  and 
commanded  their  respect,  while  his  prompt  and  decided  manner  in  the 
recitation-room  showed  that  he  was  not  to  ho  trifled  with.  He  had 
but  little  patience  at  this  time  with  the  indolent  and  negligent,  and 
sometimes  cut  them  np  with  sharp  words.'' 

Occasionally  too,  it  struck  bim  tbat  Mr.  Alexander's  own 
gifted  and  luminous  mind  bad  elevated  bim  so  far  above 
the  common  range  of  intellect  as  to  some  extent  to  incapaci- 
tate bim  from  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  a  naturally  dull 
student. 

*'  One  in  our  class  of  this  description  he  used  to  he  quite  hard  upon. 
He  would  allow  him  to  flounder  along  through  the  lengthy  and  com- 
plicated sentences  of  Cicero,  making  the  most  hideous  blunders ;  the 
Professor  never  correcting  them,  but  once  in  a  while  casting  a  glance 
of  mingled  astonishment  and  displeasure  nt  the  poor  fellow;  until  hav- 
ing completed  his  tissue  of  incomprehensible  nonsense,  the  latter  camo 

to  a  pause.   *  Now  Mr. ,'  the  Professor  would  say,  *  what  do  you 

understand  by  that  P  The  tone  in  which  the  question  was  put,  in  con- 
nexion witb  the  exhibition  Just  made,  rendered  the  thing  so  ludicrous 
as  to  cull  forth  a  general  titter."' 

A  year  or  two  after  the  graduation  of  the  Rev.  George  W, 
Leybum  of  Virginia,  it  was  proposed  to  bim  to  take  a 
tutorship  in  the  college,  and  Professor  Addison  Alexander,  as 
a  member  of  the  fiiculty,  conducted  the  correspondence  with 
bim.  While,  for  the  next  year  or  two,  as  tutor  and  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  seminary,  Mr.  Leybum  was  again  at  Princeton,  be 
and  Mr.  Alexander  exchanged  occasional  visits,  and  tbe  former 
has  never  ceased  to  regret  that  be  did  not  more  fully  improve 
the  opportunity  he  then  enjoyed  of  cultivating  acquaintance 
and  intercourse  witb  a  man  whom  be  '^  so  mucb  admired,  as 
one  of  tbe  greatest  geniuses  of  our  own  or  any  age.    But, 
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though  I  believe  his  condesceDsion  would  have  encouraged  it, 
my  own  diffidence  as  to  seeking  such  a  privilege,  and  my 
absorption  in  the  studies  of  the  seminary  course,  too  much  re- 
strained me." 

That  was  really  the  period  at  which  the  writer  of  these 
reminiscences  saw  most  of  him.  But  that  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  quiet,  unconspicuous  walks  of  his  college  subpro- 
fessorship.  Nothing  of  a  striking  character  in  regard  to  it, 
presents  itself  to  the  memory  of  the  survivor. 

^^  He  was  then  pious,  though  not  a  minister,"  and  was  some- 
times at  faculty  meetings  called  upon  to  make  an  opening  or 
closing  prayer;  and  scarcely  any  thing  in  regard  to  him,  during 
that  period,  impressed  the  young  tutor  more  than  the  rich  and 
easy  flow  of  thought  and  diction,  whicli  marked  those  prayers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Burrowes  bears  the  same  tes- 
timony. 

Mr.  Leybum  then  goes  on  to  say  that  to  the  eye — his  eye, 
at  least — ^the  two  brothers  were  men  of  quite  different  appear- 
ance: 

"  The  one  being  a  man  of  pale,  pensive  face  of  oval  shape,  the 
other  having  a  fair  complexion  and  a  rotnnditj  of  face  and  person 
which  made  me  think  of  the  phlegmatic  German  students,  according  at 
least  to  my  idea  of  them,  who  fatten  upon  stndy.  I  once  thought  of 
Professor  Addison  Alexander  as  one  who  could  almost  do  the  same,  a 
real  salamander  as  to  the  capability  of  endurance  in  this  respect.'' 

• 

But  on  his  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  him  on  his 

second  sojourn  in  Princeton,  Mr.  Alexander  expressed  to  him 
the  opinion  that  no  man  of  sedentary  liabits  could  do  without 
seasons  of  relaxation,  and  told  him  that  he  had  himself  suf- 
fered in  health  from  too  great  confinement  and  labour  in 
study,  during  the  time  he  was  at  Mr.  Patton's.  He  appeared 
to  allude  especially  to  the  severe  work  he  had  had  in  getting 
ready  the  edition  of  Donnegan. 

"  But,"  oontinnes  Mr.  Leybum,  *^  though  dissimilar  in  some  things 
of  the  outer  man,  the  two  brothers  were  much  alike  in  others :  in 
that  musical  tone  of  their  voices,  their  eminently  high  and  varied  cul- 

11* 
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tnre,  and  the  remarkable  fecunditj  of  thought  and  flow  of  correct 
and  elegant  language  which  made  them  such  attractive  and  even 
fascinating  men  to  those  who  listened  to  them  publicly  or  privately  or 
read  the  rich  productions  of  their  pens. 

**  They  were  to  me,  I  believe,  the  two  men  who  of  all  that  I  have 
ever  actually  known,  threw  over  me  the  spell  of  an  admiration 
amounting  to  a  kind  of  charm  ;  and  I  think  of  them  with  a  peculiar 
sadness,  oft-times,  as  taken  away  just  in  the  glowing  ripeness  of  thos^ 
high  powers  and  graceful  accomplishments  which  clustered  so  richly 
about  both  of  them.  *'  Was  it,^  I  sometimes  ask  myself^  *  in  their 
cases  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  an  early,  rapid,  and  astonishingly 
beautiful  efflorescence,  to  be  followed  by  a  correspondingly  early  and 
what  would  seem  to  us  premature  decay  and  dropping  of  the  leaf? ' 
But  I  felt  as  if  the  whole  church  of  God,  this  western  continent  that 
gave  them  birth,  and  this  generation  at  large,  had  to  mourn  the  death 
of  the  two  Alexanders." 

Mr.  Alexander  wrote  but  two  articles  for  the  Repertory 
this  year ;  for  the  July  number,  a  Review  of  Guerike's  Life* 
of  "  August  Hermann  Francke ; "  and  for  the  October  number, 
a  most  lively,  racy,  entertaining,  ancj  skili'ul  showing  up  of 
Maddcn's  "  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine  in 
1824, 1825,  1826,  and  1827."  The  article  on  Francke  is  mainly 
biographical,  and  is  bright  and  vivid  in  its  character. 

Among  the  students  of  this  time  was  Parke  Godwin,  Esq., 
of  New  York,  the  well  known  editor  and  histoiian.  He  has 
politely  furnished  me  with  the  following  recollections  of  his  old 
teacher,  who  at  the  period  referred  to  was  in  years  barely  a 
man.      Mr.  Godwin  writes  that  the  impression  which  the 

*The  following  is  a  list  of  his  contributions  to  the  Fhiladelphia  *'  Morning 
Journal*'  in  1830: 

"I  cannot  positively  in  every  case  distinguish  them  from  J.  W.  A.'s,  but 
am  pretty  confident  of  the  following. — J.  H." 

Jan.  16.     **  Carstcn  Nicbahr." 
**      16.    Several  literary  paragraphs. 

Feb.  24.     "  The  Child  of  Mjstery,  translate  from  a  Persian  MS." 
**    27.    Literary  paragraphs. 

March  81.     A  humorous  letter  for  an  ambitious  author. 

April  14.    **  Arabic  Anecdotes,  translated  from  the  original." 
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young  professor  made  npon  him  ia  stUI  very  difitinct.  It  will 
be  found  that  Mr.  Godwin's  ideas  as  to  the  attainmentB  of 
bis  youthful  iustructor  do  not  diO'er  materially  from  those  of 
others  who  were  better  acquainted  with  him. 

'-I  eball  never  forget  the  abmptaesa  as  well  as  tlie  eafifacitj  of  the 
first  remark  be  made  to  oar  class,  during  the  Sophomore  ;ear.'  '  Young 
gentlemen,'  he  said,  in  a  qnick  but  positiTe  vay,  '  all  knowledge  is 
pteK^ent.'  He  then  stopped  for  a  moment  that  we  migkt  digest  tbe 
truth.  '  A)l  knowledge  ia  pleasant,*  he  resumed  :  '  and  I  shall  there- 
fore take  it  for  granted,  when  I  hear  that  anj  one  does  not  like  anjr 
particular  stndj,  that  he  does  not  kaow  any  tiling  aliont  iL'  That  was 
abont  the  whole  of  hia  address,  and  jon  maj  infer  from  it  that  he  re- 
ceived few  complaints  from  us,  during  liia  iocnmbencj  at  least. 
"Addy"  as  we  called  faim  familiarly,  was  held  in  the  profonndest 
-.respect  by  all  the  students;  and  for  two  reasons:  tbe  first  was,  that 
nobody  ever  «hw  him,  except  in  the  class;  and  the  second,  that  we 
imputed  to  liim  a  marvellous  amount  of  human  knowledge  of  all  sorls. 
He  was  supposed  to  study  about  eighteen  hours  a  dav,  adding  to  bis 
already  prodigious  acquirements!  and  these  acquirements  were -com- 
puted at  no  lefs  than  thirteen  different  languages,  and  all  the  then 
known  Natural  Sciences.*  Yon  may  imagine  that  we  always  ap- 
proached him  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration. 

"I  found  afterwards  that  those  popular  estimates  of  the  students' 
halla  were  scnrcely  exaggerated ;  he  was  a  marvel  of  erudition ;  liis 
learning  was  lA  less  sccurste  than  comprehensive;  he  seemed  to  find 
no  difilculty  in  mastering  any  tongue  or  any  science  ;  aud  whnt  was 
better  tban  this  mere  facility  of  accumulation  was  the  thoroughness 
wiih  which  he  assimiktcd  his  ciraaivorous  gatherings.  Ii  could  not 
be  said  of  him,  what  Robert  Hall  said  of  Dr.  Eippis,  that '  lie  had  so 
many  hooks  on  his  head  that  bis  braius  couldn't  move.'  His  brains 
did  move,  and  moved  to  great  effect.  '^Vhen  he  cither  wmtc  or  spoke, 
his  matter  was  original,  well-considered,  apt,  and  vivacious.  You 
wondered  alike  at  its  fulness,  its  fluency,  and  its  fervonr.  Els  lectures 
and  sermons  were. models  of  chaste  and  elegant  composition,  as  well 
as  of  a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject.  He  was  not  eloquent  in  the 
sense  that  his  brother  James  Waddel  Aleiander  was,  but  ho  was 
always  instructive,  elevating  and  moving;  and  no  student  willingly 

■  It  is  due  to  tmlh  to  say  that  Hr.  Aleiander's  knoirledge  of  the  natural 
■ciencea  «u  but  slight. 
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staid  away  from  ohapel  when  it  was  given  ont  that  he  was  abont  to 
occap7  the  pnlpif 

Of  his  personal  traits  Mr.  G.  can  give  no  account.  The 
professor  was  always  hard  at  work,  and  was  as  shy  as  a  fawn. 

**  He  was  then  so  close  a  student  that  none  hut  the  members  of  his 
family  saw  much  of  him,  and  when  a  chance  encounter  brought  you 
into  his  presence  he  was  generally  very  shy  and  reserved.  It  was  the 
ambitioD  of  all  of  us  to  become  intimate  with  him :  but  we  were  not 
permitted  tbe  opportunity.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  furnish  yon  other 
particulars,  as  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  and  admire  the  man,  as  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  of  our  fellow  countrymen." 

The  plan  of  study  indicated  in  the  foregoing  journal  of 
1830,  Mr.  Alexander  carried  out  faithfully  during  the  year 
1831 ;  and  his  diary  consists  of  nothing  but  a  view  of  bis 
daily  employment  under  this  rigid  scheme.  The  following 
list  embraces  most  of  the  works  upon  which  he  was  engaged  : 
in  psychology  and  kindred  sciences,  Reid's  Essays,  Brown's 
Lectures,  Stewart's  Elements,  Payne's  Elements,  and  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will ;  in  Persian,  Bakhtyamameh  ;*  in  German, 
Gesenius's  Handbuch,  Gesenius's  History  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, and  a  large  part  of  Conversations  Lexicon  ;  in  the  an- 
cient languages,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  parts  or  Plato,  parts 
of  Demosthenes,  and  parts  of  Aristophanes,  besides  many  pages 
of  the  Latin  classics ;  in  Biblical  criticism  and  theology.  Wet- 
stein's  Prolegomena,  and  New  Testament  in  Greek;  parts 
of  Schramm's  Analysis  Patrum,  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrne, 
Kennicott's  Disertatio  Generalis,  Pictet,  Herbert  Marsh's  Lec- 
tures, Watson's  Listitutes,  and  Turretin  ;  in  history  and  upon 
miscellaneous  topics,  Dunlop's  History  of  Roman  Literature, 
various  works  on  the  History  of  India,  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  the  Boston  Recorder;  besides  whatever  fell 
into  his  hands  during  his  idle  moments,  if  any  of  his  mo- 
ments could  be  so  called.     He  was  moreover  a  faithful  at- 

*  Or  the  story  of  Prince  Bakhtjarnameh  and  the  ten  vizierst 
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tendant  upon  his  father's  lectures  on  metaphysics,  which  were 
delivered  to  one  of  the  classes  in  the  Seminary. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  continued  his  study  of  Portu- 
guese and  Danish,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Turkish. 
This  last  item  is  gathered  from  the  following  record : 

"October  22. — Began  to  study  Turkish  in  an  old  Grammaire 
Turque,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  typographical  curiosity;  as  it 
was  printed  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Constantinople.  I  have  examined 
it  before,  bat  never  studied  it  with  care.  I  went  to-day  throagh  the 
chapter  on  adjectives;  the  language  appears  to  be  remarkably  free 
from  grammatical  anomalies." 

And  on  the  25th  : 

"  Learned  the  personal,  possessive,  and  relative  pronouns,  the  car- 
dinal, ordinal,  and  distributive  numerals  in  Turkish.  I  think  this  lan- 
guage more  remarkable,  so  far  as  I  am  yet  acquainted  with  it,  for 
regularity  than  any  other  which  I  have  attempted.*  It  takes  precedence 
of  the  Persian,  quoad  hoc,  because  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  paucity 
of  changes  and  inflections,  whereas  Turkish  has  a  multitude,  e.  g.  five 
cases  of  nouns  distinctly  marked.  I  shall  wait,  however,  till  I  enter 
on  the  verb,  before  I  pass  judgment." 

The  common  opinion  was  then  and  still  is,  that  he  not 
only  had  a  dislike  for  metaphysical  reasoning,  but  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  what  had  been  done  in  this  department.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  extract  which  follows,  as  is  evident  from 
the  many  like  it,  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous.  He  was 
well  read  in  the  writings  of  the  English  and  Scotch  schools, 
and  though  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  satirizing  the 
German  idealists,  few  persons  were  better  informed  as  to 
their  names  and  the  nature  of  their  speculations ;  and  no  one, 
unless  Henry  Rogers,  has  given  us  a  better  parody  of  theirf 
manner  than  he  has  done  in  the  '^  Diagnosis  of  the  I  and  the 
Not-I,"  in  the  Princeton  Magazine,  %  or  has  made  them  the 

*  See  Max  Miiller  So.  Lang.  First  Series,  pp.  108,  109.  Ch.  Scribner,  N. 
Y.,  1862. 

f  See  the  Grayson  Letters. 

\  **  *  Diagnosis  or  the  I  and  the  Not — L* — Assunung  as  we  safely  maj  that 
all  the  reflex  actings  of  the  rational  idea  towards  the  pole  of  semi-entity  are 
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butt  of  a  more  intelligent  and  refined  ridicule,  than  he  has  done 
casually  in  his  Seminarj  lectures,  and  his  review  articles,  as 
well  as  in  various 'squibs  in  his  children's  books.  There  is 
a  trace  of  this  raillery  in  the  subjoined  burlesque  on  the  dis- 
proportionate zeal  with  which  writers  often  advocate  their 
hobbies. 

"PRIZE  ESSAY  UPON  NOTHING  * 

**The  apparent  incongruity  of  coming  forward,  at  the  present 
crisis,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  agitated  by  the  fear  of  fiscal  and 
political  convalsion,  with  a  systematic  treatise  upon  nothing,  will,  it  is 
fondly  hoped,  be  found  excusable,  on  a  deliberate  examination  of  the 
principles  maintained  and  the  practical  inferences  thence  deduced. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  1.  Nothing  may  be  defined  not  any  thing. 

"  2.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  species,  positive  nothing, 
and  negative  nothing. 

"  8.  Positive  nothing  includes  every  thing  of  which  the  non-entity 
is  demonstrable. 

"4.  Negative  nothing  includes  everything,  of  which  the  non-entity 
may  be  pretjtumed,  but  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

"5.  The  principal  use  of  Nothing,  is  to  nullify  everything. 

"  6.  Nothing  may  be  converted  into  something,  by  abstracting  its 
non-entity. 

naturally  complicated  with  a  tissue  of  non-negative  impressions,  which  can  only 
be  disintegrated  by  a  process  of  spontaneous  and  intuitive  abstraction,  it  in- 
evitably follows,  as  a  self-sustaining  coroUary,  that  the  isolated  and  connatural 
conceptions,  formed  in  this  antespeculative  stage  of  intellectual  activity,  must 
be  reflected  on  the  faculty  -itself,  or,  to  speak  with  philosophical  precision,  on 
the  I,  when  viewed  concretely  as  the  Not-I ;  and  in  this  reciprocal  self-repro- 
duction, carried  on  by  the  direct  and  transverse  action  of  the  Reason  and  the 
Understanding,  modified  of  course  by  those  extraneous  and  illusory  percep- 
tions, which  can  never  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
pure  intelligence  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mixed  operations  of  the  will  and  the 
imagination  on  the  other,  may  be  detected,  even  by  an  infant  eye,  the  true 
solution  of  this  great  philosophical  enigma,  the  one  sole  self-developing  crite- 
rion of  the  elementary  difference  between  the  Not-I  and  the  I." — Princeton 
Magazine,  p.  86. 

*  From  Wistar^s  Magazine. 
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"  1.  Nobody  may  become  nothiDg  by  being  deprived  of  its  negative 
perannality. 

"8.  Aoy  thing  may  become  nothing,  by  annihilaition.  The  only 
other  remark  wLich  I  propose  to  offer  on  this  intereetiug  and  important 
point  is — nothing." 

His  wonderful  powers  of  analysis  are  as  evident  in  some 
of  these  little  whimaical  eS'aeions  which  he  poured  out  almost 
spontaneously,  as  in  his  serious  works.  His  mind  moved  as 
regnlarly  as  a  planet. 

His  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  two  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  in  this  department  may  be  gathered  from  tbe 
following  record : 

"Jan.  8.  Read  oorsorily  the  first  volume  of  Dngald  Stewart's 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  I  read  this  book  once  before.  I 
liked  it  better  then  than  now.  He  seema  to  me  to  have  made  himself 
master  of  all  Dr.  Reid's  discoveries,  and  then  to  have  basied  him- 
self in  clothing  tbem  in  elegant  but  diffuse  expresuons — Just  differ- 
ing enough  from  his  exemplar  to  escape  the  charge  of  servile  plagia- 
rism. From  his  studied  attention  to  style  and  his  i^equent  introduction 
of  historical  illustrations,  I  infer  that  be  was  more  of  a  rbetorician 
than  a  pbilosopher.  lie  appears  to  care  more  for  the  way  in  which  he 
says  a  thing  than  for  what  he  says." 

His  adversaria  of  this  period  evince  the  same  shrewd,  crit- 
ical acquaintance  with  Reid  and  Brown,  and  the  same  dis- 
criminative appreciation  of  their  philosophical  labours.  The 
literary  merits  of  Stewart  and  Brown  could  not  escape  an  eye 
that  loved  to  wander  over  every  pleasing  territory  in  the 
domain  of  tbe  belles-lettres,  and  it  required  but  a  single 
glance  of  so  penetrating  an  intellect  to  diEcover  the  defect  in 
Brown's  Theory  of  Cause,  which  had  already  been  conclusively 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  was  afterwards 
more  fully  exposed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  son  had 
probably  read  the  father's  article,  but  gives  his  own  indepen- 
dent impressions.. 

Whatever  else  he  did,  or  f^led  to  do,  he  at  no  time  neg- 
lected  the  study  of  the  Scriptares  in  the  original  tongnes. 
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Hebrew,  whether  with  or  without  points,  he  could  now  read 
and  write  with  somewhat  of  the  ease  of  his  vernacular.  On  the 
same  day  with  the  reference  to  Stewart,  there  is  the  following 
reminiscence  of  Mr.  Alexander's  early  Oriental  tastes,  which 
were  never  entirely  brought  into  subjection  to  his  later  views 
with  regard  to  the  Indo-European  tongues  in  general  and  the 
importance  of  the  Biblical  or  Hellenistic  Greek. 

*'  Read  in  Hebrew  the  historical  parts  of  Exodus  xv,  and  the  whole 
of  chapters  xvi,  xvii.  Read  a  number  of  articles  in  Gesenius's  lexicon. 
Read  ten  pages  in  Bakhtyar-Nameh  (Persian).  Read  the  first  volnme 
of  the  Mussulman,  a  novel  hj  the  traveller,  Madden.  Interesting  from 
its  illustrations  of  Oriental  character  and  manners,  but  full  of  affecta- 
tion and  false  taste.  There  seems  to  be  a  covert  aim  nt  satire  upon 
European  manners  running  through  the  work." 

The  subjoined  entries  explain  themselves,  and  show  very 
fully  what  he  was  doing  in  the  way  of  generous  excursion  into 
various  fields  of  knowledge. 

"  Feb.  3.  Continued  Payne's  Elements  of  Mental  Science.  Read  a 
portion  of  Thucydidcs.  The  second  part  of  Matthiae's  Greek  Grammar 
(comprising  the  syntax)  contains  the  most  copious  collection  of  author- 
ities, I  suspect,  that  is  anywhere  extant.  The  index  of  the  passages 
cited  occupies,  of  itself,  above  200  pages.  I  think  of  reading  the  vol- 
ume and  analyzing  the  citations  as  I  go  along.  Road  the  first  section 
in  this  way  to-day." 

The  discreet  estimate  here  given  of  the  great  work  of  Mat- 
thiae,  reveals  only  partially  the  thorough  way  in  which  Mr. 
Alexander  prosecuted  his  researches  in  this  and  every  other 
direction.  He  was  versed  also  in  such  authors  as  Winer, 
Kiihner,  Wahl,  Thiersch  and  Buttraann,  and  of  nearly  all  of 
the  English  and  American  compilations  which  he  thought  worth 
his  attention.  But  in*  Greek  as  in  every  other  langaage  he 
had  his  own,  original,  unwritten  grammar  and  lexicon,  derived 
from  his  own  surprising  recollection  of  the  various  meanings 
and  relations  of  the  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  he  had  met 
with  in  reading.  There  is  no  one  but  has  been  struck  with  this 
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in  perusing  his  "  Matthew  "  or  "  Mark,"  or  his  work  on  "  the 
Acts."  A  compendious  but  characteristic  lexicon,  as  well  as 
grammar,  of  the  Greek  language,  especially  in  its  Hellenistic 
form,  might  almost  be  constructed  out  of  the  hints  that  are 
thrown  out  in  these  three  books.  The  plan  of  mastering  the 
citations  as  well  as  the  text  of  Matthiae,  he  fully  accomplished. 
Sometimes  the  entries  in  his  diary  are  in  Greek,  sometimes 
Italian,  sometimes  French,  sometimes  in  Arabic  or  even  Per- 
sian. 

The  items  which  followed  enable  us  to  trace  him  through 
the  summer. 

"Aug.  8.  Read  in  Greek  Ps.  xxxviii-xliii.  Head  in  Greek  and 
Eoglish,  Epbesians  i.  Head  in  Greek  three  sections  in  the  Melpomene  of 
Herodotus.  Read  in  German  the  articles  "Englische  Poesie,"  "EngL 
Theatre ''  and  part  of  tbe  article  "  Deutsclie  Literatnr"  in  Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon. Read  in  English  Woodbridge's  account  of  tbe  mari- 
time divisions  of  the  earth.  Read  the  23d  chapter  of  Matthew  in 
ancient  and  modern  Greek.  Read  the  first  chapter  of  John  in  Danish. 
Wrote  three  pages  of  Valpy's  Greek  Exercises. 

"  Aug.  18.  Read  Psalms  xc-xciv  in  the  Septnagint.  Read  Pbilip- 
pians  ii.  in  Greek  and  English.  Read  Matthew  xxvi  in  ancient  and 
modern  Greek.  Read  fortj-nine  sections  in  tbe  Melpomene  of  Herod- 
otus. Read  tbe  latter  half  of  tbe  Batrachoi  of  Aristophanes  in 
Kuster^s  edition,  referring  to  bis  Latin  version  and  Greek  scholia. 
This  play  is  truly  witty,  and  has  this  advantage  that  there  is  nothing 
immoral  or  indecent  in  tbe  plot,  and  very  little  in  the  language.  Tbe 
satire  on  Euripides  is  very  amusing,  but  that  on  Bacchus  and  tbe 
heathen  mythology  still  better.  I  think,  with  a  little  expurgation  and 
exposition,  this  comedy  might  be  made  an  excellent  text-book.^' 

I  find  the  following  isolated  experimental  record. 

**  June  5.  Read  a  considerable  part  of  Halyburton's  life  with 
avidity  and  astonishment.  I  seemed  to  be  reading  a  history  of  voj 
own  life.  I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  s.')y  that  up  to  tbe  age  of 
twenty  bis  spiritual  history  is  mine  in  almost  every  point.  Both  min- 
ister's sons,  and  both  ministers  of  tbe  same  communion — both  guarded, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  by  circumstances  from  exterior  temptation — both 
outwardly  exemplary,  inwardly  corrupt — both  led  to  seek  religion  by 
distress — both  tormented  with  tbe  fear  of  death  I    Tbe  ooincidence  is 
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tralj  wonderful.  The  acconnt  of  his  vows  and  resolutions ;  his  fre- 
qaent  breaches  of  them ;  his  distress  in  consequence ;  his  subsequent 
resorts  and  shifts — I  might  transcribe  and  make  my  own.  I  was 
obliged  to  pause  sometimes  and  wonder  at  these  strange  coincidences ; 
and  I  bless  God  that  the  book  fell  into  my  hands.  From  the  experience 
of  one  whose  early  history  was  so  much  like  my  own,  I  have  learned 
some  precious  lessons.  Some  enigmas  have  been  solved ;  some  myste- 
ries of  iniquity  developed ;  some  obstacles  removed  ;  some  useful  hints 
suggested.  On  one  head  particularly,  I  have  been  much  edified. 
When  my  conscience  has  been  wounded  by  relap<«es  into  sin,  I  have 
always  been  tempted  to  sink  down  into  a  sullen  apathy,  or  else  to  wait 
a  day  or  two  before  approaching  God  again.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  on 
such  occasions,  that  it  would  be  awfully  presumptuous  and  insolent 
to  ask  God  to  forgive  me  on  the  tpoL  I  never  knew  why  I  thought  so 
until  Halyburton  told  me.  I  had  been  trusting  in  my  abstinence  from 
sin,  instead  of  Christ^s  atonement,  so  that  when  surprised  and  van- 
quished, by  temptation,  I  felt  that  my  foundation  was  removed,  my 
righteousness  gone,  and  I  had  no  righteousness  wherewith  to  purchase 
favour.  It  pleased  God  this  afternoon  to  use  the  memoir  as  an  in- 
strument in  fixing  on  my  mind  a  strong  conviction  that  the  only  rea- 
sonable course  is  to  come  at  once,  and  ask  forgiveness  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  remarks  which  particularly  struck  mc  as  conclu^five  were 
these  three : 

1.  After  an  act  of  known  transgression,  every  moment  that  I  spend 
without  applying  to  the  blood  of  Christ  I  spend  in  sin ;  and  consequently 
aggravate  my  guilt. 

2.  It  was  my  folly  to  suppose  that  I  should  never  sin  again.  He 
that  trnsteth  to  his  own  heart  is  a  fool. 

8.  Abo  ve  all  I  seemed  to  have  received  new  light  upon  a  point 
which  I  never  before  thought  of  as  I  ought,  viz.  that  God's  chief  end 
in  dealing  with  men^s  souk  is  not  to  discipline  them  nor  save  them ; 
but  to  promote  his  own  glory.  Now  He  chooses  to  glorify  all  his  at- 
tributes together — His  mercy  as  well  as  His  justice.  To  distrust  the 
extent  of  His  forgiving  mercy  through  Christ  Jesus,  therefore,  is  an 
insult.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  sinner  talks  about  his  unworthiness  and 
the  greatness  of  his  sins.  Poor  wretch ; — if  God  thought  of  your  un- 
worthiiiess  you  might  well  despair ;  but  it  is  to  glorify  Himself  that  He 
invites  you!  You  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  Ho  will  receive  you. 
This  is  an  humbling  but  delightful  doctrine.  I  feel,  however,  the  ne- 
cessity of  guarding  agamst  an  antinomian  spirit.  Self-righteousness 
and  antinomianism  are  my  Scylla  and  Charybdis.^' 
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At  the  close  of  a  letter  to  one  of  his  old  pastor's  sons,  a, 
firiead*  thus  expresses  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Rev- 
erend James  W.  Alexander,  who  was  still  labouring  at  the 
State  capital : 

"  While  writing  this  there  have  been  ooDstantly  mnning  in  mj 
ttind  remembraaceB  of  my  jonihfnl  days,  blended  with  yonr  sainted 
father,  when  in  that  old  church  In  Trenton  with  its  lofty  galleriea  and 
palpit  perched  aloft  bettreen  the  doors,  I  took,  in  the  depths  ot  my 
BOnl,  impressiiins  from  his  then  peerless  preaching,  which  bave  done 
so  mnoh  towards  fonniog  niy  literary  taste  and  monldiog  my  religious 
life;  times  when  in  niy  father's  gig  I  drove  him  to  some  neighbouring 
chnrch  on  Satnrduy,  to  preach  on  tbe  Sabbath  and  return  on  Uonday; 
and  with  what  hearty  pleasure,  he  would  bare  me  stop  the  horse  that 
he  might  go  along  the  banks  of  a  brook  to  gather  wild  flowers  and 
oiagnolias;  and  with  what  happiness  he  entered  into  the  beautits  of 
tho  green  fields,  and  of  the  summer  works  of  that  God  whom  he  adored 
and  Saviour  whom  he  loved  so  well.   But  my  hand  is  weary  and  I  must 


How  pleasing  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  give  a  record  of 
the  words  that  ft;ll  from  the  lips  of  the  brothers  James  and 
Addison  ia  conversation  I  This  is  of  coarse  impossible.  A 
few  sentences  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  letters  and  common- 
place books.  One  day  speaking  of  Watson  the  Methodist, 
whom  he  had  just  compared  to  Tutretin,  the  younger  brother 
exclaimed  with  vivacity,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  a  beaming 
countenance,  "  He  reasons  like  Faley  and  descants  like  Hall  I  " 
To  this  opinion  his  auditor  heartily  subscribes.f  On  another 
occasion,  in  a  later  year  of  this  general  period,  the  talk  fell 
upon  chUdrens'  books  and  the  younger  scholar  said  to  bis  de- 
lighted companion,  "  Don't  try  to  vary  the  Bible  language 
too  much;  say  what  you  will  it  is  the  most  intelligible  to 
children.  Don't  try  too  much  to  improve  upon  the  Bible ;  let 
what  yon  add  be  exegetical  and  brief,"  He  went  on  then  to 
say  that  '*  a  thousand  books  may  yet  be  made  out  of  tbe  raw 

*  Dr.  Barrowefl,  of  Eaaton. 
t  Fam.  Lett.    Vol.  I.,  p.  ISl. 
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loiir.iiii*,  w  rin*'?'  x-ir*  ■j'^'^ir  *  i  FmiJ**.      He  .1—^*1  Ijjrr^T".  3;s 

4aninu>n  r>»injl  aim  ic  xilL  tae  dumina  :}«»r5*:inw?i*  of  aaoiieiit 
ftV  ."n-vii*™  awti^rr:  this  aien  ami  •*':iiien  :c  ::iie  Bfoa* :  tae 
»#»>»tw*r7  and  mann^n  of  'Jie  Eist  -ir  :f  lie  VT-sc :  •ae  iktitijia* 
%i^j'ir\  in  r.h#i  3ti'*rT  of  C^rraatiiav  in  the  -irinias  of  Shakespeire, 
m  th^  fthiralrona  bolladi  of  FErio:*!,  in  the  x>:-rl>:txs  p«3«ms 
^>f  iUiTMx.  Ilia  itndiea  all  nnnBCereii  to  :he  pan=<t  aesthetic 
jM  ir^n  an  €/>  hi^h^r  forma  of  mtelkf.^ixal  ecjt^vment. 

f^nn^  tbia  time  be  was  a  contribator  ac  Incenrals  to 
WaUb'n  Vatkunal  Gaaette  of  Phxladelpbia,  and  to  tbe  Prince- 
Urn  ^>/firi^^  a  weeklj  neimpaper.f  Bat  in  the  midst  of  all 
h\n  MrfffUrttH  and  direrBified  pnrrait^  he  sared  time  for  tbe 
rn//«ft  hp^rUnttATching  exercuies  in  hia  closet.  He  gave  himself 
uff  fo  daily  eommanion  with  his  God.  He  might  neglect 
iiVpry  thing  #;Im,  liat  be  could  not  neglect  his  private  devotions^ 
III  f#oirif.  tff  fuel  hii  n«^^1ectcd  nothing.  He  moved  as  by  clock- 
work«    Tho,  (cultivation  of  personal  piety,  in  the  light  of  the 

•  Kuril,  lifllt    Vol.  I.,  p.  219. 

{  Nmi«  of  llirM  artlelc*  if  In  the  Ccmrier  known  to  be  extant 
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inspired  word,  was  now  with  Iiim  the  main  object  that  he  had 
in  life.  The  next  most  prominent  goal  that  he  Bet  before  him- 
self was  the  interpretation  of  the  original  scriptores ;  for  their 
own  sake,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  rising  ministry,  as  well  as 
for  the  gratification  he  took  in  the  work.  The  Bible  was  to  him 
the  most  profoundly  interesting  book  in  the  world.  It  was  in 
his  eyes  not  merely  the  only  source  of  true  and  nndefiled  reli- 
gion, bnt  also  the  very  paragon  among  all  remaiaH  of  human 
genius.  Ho  knew  great  portions  of  it  by  heart.  He  was  now, 
or  afterwards  became,  a  consummate  master  of  every  odc  of 
its  idioms,  of  the  wide  embrace  of  its  contente,  of  the  whole 
sweep  of  its  doctrine,  evidence,  history,  and  literature,  of  much 
of  the  broad  domain  of  eiterior  but  kindred  science  and  belles- 
lettres,  of  the  iuQumerable  manusoripts  and  versions,  of  the 
immense  field  of  patristic  comment  and  modem  hcrmeneutics 
and  criticism ;  and  long  before  the  close  of  his  life,  he  had 
analyzed  every  book,  every  chapter,  every  paragraph,  every 
sentence,  every  word,  every  syllable,  e^ery  letter,  of  which  an 
analysis  was  possible,  with  a  degree  of  minuteness,  precision, 
oleamess,  originality,  force,  and  comprehensive  fulness,  and 
with  an  humble  childlike  reverence  for  truth  as  it  ia  in  Jesus, 
which,  as  exhibited  in  his  printed  volumes,  have  awakened 
the  respect  of  pious  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  rubric.  But  more  than  this: 
the  Bible  was  the  chief  object  of  his  personal  enthusiasm ;  he 
wflfifondofit;  he  loved  it;  be  was  proud  of  it;  he  exulted  in 
it.  It  occupied  liis  best  thoughts  by  day  and  by  night.  It 
was  his  meat  and  drink.  It  was  his  delectable  reward.  There 
were  times  when  he  might  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Mine  eyes 
prevent  the  night  watches  that  I  might  meditate  in  thy  word, 
I  have  rejoiced  in  the  way  of  thy  precepts  more  than  in  great 
riches."  He  succeeded  perfectly  in  communicating  this  de- 
lightful zeal  to  others.  His  pupils  all  concur  in  saying  that 
"  he  made  the  Bible  glorious  "  to  them. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  May  we  have  another  isolated  record 
of  his  religious  experience : 
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"  I  have  been  grieyoQsly  tempted  to-day,  and  the  temptation  has 
not  left  mo.  It  is  on  me  at  this  moment ;  I  take  refuge  in  the  act  of 
writing,  from  its  assaults.  Oh,  that  I  were  delivered  from  this  bodj 
of  death ! 

How  strange  a  conflict  I  between  a  man  and  himself  I  How  strange 
the  coexistence  of  two  wills  in  one  person  I — a  will  to  do  evil  and  a 
will  to  avoid  it 

"  When  I  look  forward  to  temptations  I  am  always  confident  of 
victory,  and  that  an  easy  one.  I  have  a  vague  idea  that  the  foe  to  be 
contended  with  is  something  extrinsic  to  myself,  and  feel  myself  in- 
terested, therefore,  in  resisting  nnto  blood.  But  when  the  trial  comes 
and  I  find  arrayed  against  me  my  own  strongest  propensities  and  ten- 
derest  affections,  when  every  blow  aimed  at  the  tempter  rends  a  fibre 
of  my  heart — then  is  my  strength  indeed  found  perfect  weakness. 

"  It  grieves  me,  too,  and  galls  me  to  discover  by  experience,  that 
the  strongest  deductions  of  my  reason  are  of  little  use  by  themselves 
in  the  moment  of  temptation.  During  an  interval  of  calm,  dispassion- 
ate reflection,  I  revolve  a  moral  question  in  my  mind.  I  weigh  all  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  I  am  satisfied — entirely  satisfied  that  reason, 
conscience,  gratitude,  require  me,  una  voce,  to  do  this,  or  abstain  from 
that.  I  foolishly  imagine  that  with  such  convictions  I  can  never  be 
seduced  into  transgression.  A  strong  temptation  fastens  on  me — ^all 
my  fortified  conclusions  seem  to  vanish  into  air  I  I  no  longer  seem  to 
be  a  rational  ci%ature.  Instinct,  passion,  appetite,  appear  to  be  omnip- 
otent. I  may  remember  all  my  arguments,  but  I  no  longer  feel  their 
force.  What  then  is  to  sustain  me  ?  The  grace  of  God  imparted  at 
the  moment  and  proportioned  to  the  exigency.  IIow  is  it  to  be  had  ? 
By  prayer  and  holy  living  through  the  Saviour's  intercession.  How 
shall  I  be  assured  of  having  it  in  season?  Trust — trust — trust  in  God. 
Remember  that  yon  do  not  deserve  to  be  sustained  at  all ;  that  if  you 
are,  it  is  a  mere  favour.  What  assurance,  then,  is  wnnting  but  a 
knowledge  of  God's  goodness  and  a  firm  faith  in  his  promises  ?  " 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  written  any  this  year  for  the 
Biblical  Repertory. 

The  year  1832  was  occupied  very  much  as  the  last.  Be- 
sides finishing,  or  continuing  the  perusal  of  the  works  already 
named,  but  not  fully  read,  he  addicted  himself  to  Home's  Intro- 
duction, Paley's  Natural  Theology ;  Paley's  Evidences ;  Mur- 
dock's  Mosheim  ;  Gesenius's  Einleitung  on  Isa. ;  Stuart  on  He- 
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brews ;  Wolf's  Bibliotheca  Hebraica ;  Alexander  on  the  Can- 
on ;  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  Clarendon's  History  of  the 
Rebellion ;  and  Milner's  Letters  on  the  Christian  Ministry.  He 
also  studied  Isaiah,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  Arabic,  and  German,  with  Rosenmtlller's  and  Geseni- 
us's  and  Lowth's  notes ;  the  Peshito,  and  the  Targum  of  Jon-  ^ 
athan ;  also  Campbell's  gospels ;  Hug6  Einleitung ;  Bush  on  > 
Millennium,  etc. 

I  find  the  following  record : 

"March  11.  At  the  conference  last  Lord's  Day,  ray  father  urged 
npon  the  students  the  duty  of  storing  their  memory  with  Scripture. 
I  resolved,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  get  by  heart  a  portion  of  Scripture 
every  day,  both  in  English  and  the  original." 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  during  this  year,  he  commit- 
ted the  whole  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew  and  English,  and  the 
first  few  verses  of  each  chapter  in  Isaiah ;  and  the  epistles  of 
Romans  and  Hebrews  in  Greek  and  English.  He  also  fastened 
in  his  memory  the  succession  of  events  in  the  gospels  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark  and  Luke,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  analysis  of 
each  chapter  from  memory. 

He  had,  during  the  previous  year,  studied  critically,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Bible  in  that  thorough  and  exhaustive  way 
proposed  in  his  plan  of  study.  This  work  he  now  completed. 
He  also  thoroughly  mastered  several  grammars  of  the  German, 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages.  During  most  of  this  time  he 
was  giving  instruction  to  two  classes  in  the  college  in  Greek ; 
writing  for  Walsh's  Review,  tlie  Biblical  Repertory,  and  the 
Presbyterian  ;  teaching  one  of  his  brothere  and  a  young  lady 
German  and  French,  and  reading  the  English  poets  with 
them ;  besides  reading  English  reviews,  many  treatises  on 
various  subjects,  and  portions  of  many  books,  great  and 
small,  not  enumerated  above. 

"Pbdjceton,  July  31,  1832. 
"Dear  Sib, 

"I  happened  to  bear,  not  long  ago,  that  yon  were  editing  the 

8.  S.  J.  pro  tempore.    The  thought  occurred  at  once,  that  this  arrange- 
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MM*  ferf  ^tfp^  that  I  Ciuak  joa  eaOcd  hf 
hmmmm,    I  iptdL  of 

Mt  utiXj,  I  ilkMiM  certox&l J  hare  grrcn  jo«  mj  toU^  if 
ttumg^  I  Lftd  ncrrer  been  oCed  spom  to  do  k  b  j  wvw  cf 

^l  60  nrX  deoj,  thji  argnmenfei  nsgcat  thosKiTes  in  £ftT««r  ^wj 
d<Mkg  vldi  joo  uk.  But  I  can  tmlj  mj  tbst  there  s»  noc  one  «f  tiben 
^  m««D  0/  foeh  fAthem  m  rest  upon  tike  grocmd  of  pabfie  ixrilIrT)  vkkk 
dote  not  reech  joa  Jost  at  fbllj  as  mjiell  And  then  besides  thcH; 
there  are  otLen  wbich  applj  to  joa  alone,  and  stroo^j  tocL  Let  mm 
mention  three  as  famplefl.  (1.)  Ton  bare  experience  and  reaocrois  aa 
an  editor,  which  I  hare  noC  (2.)  Too  are  alreadj  familiar  with  tiia 
entire  ajftem,  cr,  to  nfe  the  new  word,  "  caose  *— of  Sondaj  SehooK 
(Z,)  Yon  would  nci  be  ibnaking  one  field  of  nsefulnesa  to  redi,  peritapa 
at  no  fmaD  hazard,  into  another.  That  man j  thin^  in  the  lift  of  an 
editor  would  pkaie  me,  I  admit  Bat  jon  tee  how  stoicaBj  I  hare  aai 
ttMde  the  dolce  for  the  otile. 

*^  I  am  afraid  that  70a  will  fiod  this  a  rery  informal  and  nnseientifio 

aoJiwer  to  joor  protocoL    Please  to  laj  the  blame  of  its  defects,  in  part 

QpOD  a  class  of  interesting  700th  who  are  awaiting  me,  and  in  part  npon 

m7  own  procrastination,  which  has  left  joor  favoor  unacknowledged 

for  a  week.    With  true,  though  tard7  thaoks  for  it,  I  now  stop  short. 

"  Yours,  trul7, 

"  Addisok  Ali 
"  /.  Hall,  E$q, 


'*  On  stating  the  substance  of  the  above  to  James,  he  gracioosl7 
sented  to  it.    He  desires  me  to  sa7  that  he  has  received  your  letter 
and  ma7  answer  it  (or  wiU — I  have  forgotten  which .)'* 


CHArTER  VIIL 

During  the  year  1832,  Mr.  Alexander  contributed  no  less 
than  six  articles  to  the  Princeton  Quarterly,  viz.  one  on  Heng- 
stenberg's  Daniel,  one  on  Arabian  and  Persian  Lexicography, 
one  on  the  Historical  Statements  of  the  Koran,  one  on  Gibbs's 
Manual,  one  on  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Grammar,  and  one  on  Hebrew 
Grammar.  There  is  something  in  the  profusion  of  his  mind  at 
this  time  that  strikes  one  with  fresh  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. His  efforts  of  this  period  are  equal  in  most  respects  to 
any  of  his  life.  His  continued  preference  of  Oriental  themes  to 
classical,  would  seem  to  show  that  whatever  might  be  the 
ripening  conclusions  of  his  judgment,  the  governing  bent  of  his 
inclinations  was  still  towards  the  tongues  that  are  spoken  in  the 
tents  of  Shem;  though  he  tells  us  that  he  was  now  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  enamoured  of  Greek,  and  soon  came  to 
rate  it  as  his  first  choice  among  all  his  studies.  This  was  so  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  Seminary ;  but  as 
he  says  himself,  he  was  already  somewhat  weaned  from  anato- 
lic  studies  as  early  as  1829,  when  under  the  guiding  influence  of 
Patton  he  began  to  explore  the  wonders  of  modem  German 
philology,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  new  and  better  grammars 
to  ground  himself  in  the  principles  of  profound  classical  schol- 
arship. The  years  intervening  between  his  residence  at  Edge- 
hill  and  his  first  European  voyage,  was  the  transition  period. 

At  the  time  these  articles  were  published  he  was  on  the 
point  of  casting  the  slough  of  his  Semitic  tastes  and  pro- 
clivities, and  to  wear  it  no  more  as  his  favourite  and  almost 
exclusive  vesture.  He  was  in  a  short  time  to  emerge  from  his 
youthful  chrysalis  apparelled  in  intellectual  garments  of  scarce- 
ly less  resplendent  richness.  He  was  (to  modify  the  figure) 
about  to  clothe  himself  in  r$^imQnt  wrought  out  of  the  Indo- 
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European  looms.    But  the  language  he  was  learning  more  and 
more  to  love  was  Greek.     It  was  to  become  almost  as  easy  to 
him  as  his  native  tongue.     It  was  lor  it  he  was  to  give  up  his 
coat  of  many  colours  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished  from 
his  brethren.    If  the  languages  of  the  East  (and  the  remark  ia 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  Persian)*  in  their  variegated  splendour 
were  his  toga  prcetexta^  the  Greek  in  its  snow-white  purity 
may  be  said  to  have  been  his  toga  viriliSy  which  still  however 
bore  its  fringe  of  anatolic  purple.    He  clung  to  the  Hebrew 
and  the  cognate  dialects,  and  to  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  with 
ever  growing  enthusiasm  and  unconquerable  affection. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  contributions  is  the 
one  on  the  "  Historical  Statements  of  the  Koran,"  f  though 
the  one  on  *'  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Grammar"  J  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character,  and  exhibits  the  same  sort  of  philological  and 
critical  ability ;  and,  besides  the  remarks  more  strictly  germane 
to  the  subject  of  De  Sacy's  volume,  is  distinguished  by  a  lu- 
minous exposition  of  the  relation  between  the  Arabic  and  the 
Hebrew.  The  article  on  "Hebrew  Grammar"  is  also  very 
learned  and  able,  discovering  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Jahn,  Storr,  Buxtorf,  Gesenius,  Lee, 
Michaelis,  Hoffman,  and  Ewald.  The  article  on  "  Gibbs's 
Manual  Lexicon,"  is  a  short  but  appreciative  notice  of  the 
admirable  vade-mecum  put  forth  by  the  Yale  Professor,  for  the 
benefit  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  students,  in  the  year  1832. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Alexander  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Gesenius  and  Nord- 
heimer,  and  a  bearer  of  despatches  between  De  Sacy  and 
Freytag. 

The  article  on  "  Hengstenberg's  Vindication  of  the  Book 


*  I  am  aware  that  the  Persian,  though  written  in  Arabic  characters,  is  not 
one  of  the  Semitic  languages. 

t  Bib.  Rep.,  1882,  p.  195. 

{Bib.  Rep.,  1832,  p.  643.  **6rammaire  Arabe,  Ik  Tusage  dcs  eluvea  de 
l^^cole  sp^ciule  des  lanjjues  orientales  vivantes ;  avec  figures.  Par  M.  le  Boron 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,"  &c.,  &c.   *' Paris  j  imprim6  par  autorisation  du  Roi,"  &c 
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of  Daniel,"  *  is  equally  attractive  on  similar  as  well  as  on  very 
different  grounds.  Mr.  Alexander,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  afterwards  somewhat  intimately  associated  with  this 
CoryphaBiis  of  Evangelical  criticism  in  Germany,  both  as  his 
pupil  and  friend.  He  probably  owed  more  as  a  commentator 
to  Hengstenberg  than  to  any  other  man,  unless  it  was  Calvin. 
He  was  an  early  convert  to  the  outlines  of  Hengstenberg*s 
Messianic  theory,  as  well  as  to  his  general  views  as  to  the 
structure  of  prophecy ;  and  though  he  discarded  many  of  his 
particular  opinions  and  interpretations,  believing  them  to  be  in 
some  instances  palpably  incorrect  and  in  others  mere  visionary 
crotchets ;  and  while  he  never  yielded  himself  up  to  the  slav- 
ish guidance  of  any  teacher ;  he  yet  held  this  great  scholar  in 
the  most  exalted  estimation,  for  his  learning,  his  bold  saga- 
city, his  strength  of  will  and  breadth  of  mind,  his  independence 
of  judgment,  vigour  of  logic,  soundness  of  view,  and  eminent 
piety.  His  own  work  on  the  Psalms  was  in  large  part  a  repro- 
duction in  another  form,  of  Hengstenberg's ;  and  while  in  his 
"  Isaiah  "  he  often  mentions  the  great  German  only  to  differ 
from  him,  he  never  mentions  him  in  terms  that  are  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  respect  and  admiration. 

But  the  article  on  the  Koran  is  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Alex- 
ander seems  to  have  exerted  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,  and 
gives  what  is  possibly  the  best  coup  d^ce'd  that  can  now  be 
had  of  the  grasp  and  reach  of  his  acquisitions  in  Arabic 
literature.  In  this  article  he  not  only  corrects  many  of  the 
numerous  blunders,  loose  translations,  and  wrong  translations, 
into  which  Sale  has  wittingly  or  unwittingly  fallen,  but  takes 
"the  Perspicuous  Book'*  to  pieces  precisely  as  a  watch- 
maker takes  to  pieces  a  watch,  rearranging  and  systematizing 
the  historical  portions  of  the  volume  on  a  plan  of  his  own. 
It  must  have  been  a  gigantic  toil,  but  it  was  a  labour  of  love. 
The   same  faculty  of  minute   analysis  which  he  afterwards 

• 
*Bib.  Rep.,  1832,  p.  48.    "Die  Authentie  des  Daniel  und  die  IntegriUet 
des  Sachaijah,  Erwiesen  von  Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg,   Dr.  der  Phil,  und 
dcp  Thcol.  der  letzt.  ord.  Prof.  Berlin,  ISai,  Svo." 
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brought  to  bear  upon  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  is 
here  brought  to  bear  upon  certain  obscure  or  controverted 
passages  of  the  Mussulman's  Bible. 

But  what  lends  a  popular  interest  to  the  article,  and  im- 
presses upon  it  a  strongly  distinctive  character,  is  the  fact 
that  it  also  exhibits  a  complete  view  of  Mohammedanism  and 
its  relation  to  Christianity,  and  makes  known  the  author's  owd 
conceptions  of  the  great  deceiver  of  Islam.*  The  reader  will 
be  richly  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  extracts : 

"The  Moliaminedan  religion  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  false  religions.  The  specious  simplicity  of  its  essen- 
tial doctrines,  and  its  perfect  freedom  from  idolatry,  distinguish  it  for- 
ever from  the  gross  mythology  of  classical  and  oriental  paganism. 
But  besides  these  characteristics,  it  displays  a  third,  more  interesting 
still.  We  mean  the  peculiar  relation  which  it  bears  to  Christianity. 
Whether  it  happened  from  a  happy  accident  or  a  sagacious ^oiicj*  ^® 
think  it  clear  that  Islam  owes  a  vast  proportion  of  its  success,  to  the 
fact  that  Mohammed  built  upon  another  man's  foundation.  Assuming 
the  correctness  of  the  common  doctrine  that  the  impostor  was  a  bril- 
liant genius,  though  a  worthless  libertine,  and  that  his  book  is  the  off- 
spring; not  of  insane  stupidity  but  of  consummate  contrivance,  there 
certainly  is  ground  for  admiration  in  the  apparent  union  of  simplicity 
and  efficacy  in  the  whole  design.  The  single  idea  of  admitting  freely 
the  divine  legation  of  the  Hebrew  seers,  and  exhibiting  himself  as  the 
top-stone  of  the  Edifice,  the  Last  Great  Prophet,  and  the  Paraclete  of 
Christ,  has  certainly  the  aspect  of  a  master-stroke  of  policy.  Besides 
conciliiiting  multitudes  of  Jews  and  soi-disant  Christians  at  the  very 
first,  this  circumstance  has  aided  the  imposture  not  a  little  ever  since. 
It  relieves  the  Moslem  doctors  of  the  necessity  of  waging  war  against 
both  law  and  gospel."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Every  discrepancy  is  at  once  conveniently  resolved  into 
corruption  in  the  text. 

*  It  is  interestmg  to  compare  the  impressions  of  this  young  scholar,  im- 
pressions mainly  deriyed  either  from  admitted  facts  in  the  history  or  else  from 
the  naked  text  of  the  Koran,  with  the  results  t>f  modem  criticism  and  the  in- 
Tcstigations  of  such  thorough -going  workmen  as  Hommsen.  A  very  striking 
▼lew  of  these  results  is  embodied  in  an  article  entiUed  '^Mahomet"  in  the  Ed. 
Rev.  for  1866. 
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"  It  is  not  the  polioj  of  Islam  to  array  itself  against  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  dispensations,  as  an  original  and  independent  sj^rtem ; 
but  to  assume  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  Gospel,  which  the 
Gospel  seems  to  hold  in  relation  to  the  Law — or  in  other  words,  to 
make  itself  the  grand  denouement  of  that  grand  scheme  of  which  the 
old  and  new  Testaments  were  only  the  preparatory  stages.  Indeed, 
if  we  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  Hasool  Allah  *  had  any  plan  at  all, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  account  for  it  in  this  way.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  three  forms  of  religion,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Pa- 
ganism. Disgusted  with  the  latter,  he  was  led,  we  may  suppose,  to 
make  some  inquiries  into  the  points  of  difference  between  Uie  Jews 
and  Christians.  This  he  could  not  do  without  discovering  their  singular 
relations  to  each  other."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  This  fact  might  very  readily  sug- 
gest the  project  of  a  new  dispensation — a  third  one  to  the  Chri^tian, 
and  a  second  to  the  Jew.  The  impostor  would  thus  be  furnished  with 
an  argument  ad  hominem  to  stop  the  mouths  of  both.  To  the  Jews  he 
could  say,  Did  not  Moses  tell  your  fathers  that  a  prophet  should  rise  up 
in  the  lulter  days,  greater  than  all  before  Iiim  ?  I  am  he.  Do  yon 
doubt  id  Here  is  a  revelation  just  received  from  Gabriel.  Do  not  all 
your  sacred  books  predict  the  coming  of  a  great  deliverer,  a  conqueror, 
a  king?  I  am  he.  In  a  few  months  you  shall  see  me  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  tribes  going  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

**  If  this  was  the  ground  really  taken  at  first,  how  striking  must 
have  been  the  seeming  confirmation  of  these  bold  pretensions,  when 
Mohammed  and  his  successors  had  in  fact  subjected,  not  Arabia  only, 
but  Greece,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

"  To  the  objection  of  the  Christians,  that  the  line  of  prophets  was 
long  since  completed,  he  could  answer,  Did  not  Jesus  come  to  abrogate 
or  modify  the  law,  when  its  provisions  were  no  longer  suited  to  the 
state  of  things?  Even  so  come  I,  to  supersede  the  Gospel — not  to  dis- 
credit it  but  to  render  it  unnecessary,  by  a  mure  extensive  and  authori- 
tative doctrine.  So  far  from  being  Antichrist  (as  some  no  doubt  oh> 
jected)  I  am  the  very  comforter  whom  Jesus  promised. 

**  That  such  sophistry  might  easily  have  undermined  the  faith  of 
renegadoes  and  half-pagan  Christians,  is  certainly  conceivable.  Whether 
this  was  in  fact  the  course  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  Islam  will  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Impostor 
considered  it  expedient  to  incorporate  the  leading  facts  of  Sacred  his- 

*  The  Apostle  of  God.    We  arc  not  aware  that  Mohammed  ever  called  him- 
self a  prophet. — J.  A.  A. 
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facalty,  which  was  always  bo  prolific  of  new  schemes  and 
snggestioDs,  finds  full  play  in  this  learned  essay.  His  views 
respecting  translated  grammars  will  strike  many  persona  as 
novel  and  worthy  of  attention.  His  witty  allusion  to  the 
Chinese  tmlor  is  characteristic.  There  is  indeed  an  air  of 
light-hearted  guety  about  the  whole  perfonnaoce.  This  was  , 
always  his  mood  when  he  was  in  foil  health,  and  was  interested 
in  his  work.  He  took  the  same  joyous  satisfaction  in  his  folio 
Targams  and  Oriental  dictionaries,  that  a  sportsman  does  io 
his  horses  and  dogs.  His  faroaritc  studies  were  always  an 
enthusiasm  with  him ;  he  was  either  in  love  with  a  pursuit  or 
bad  taken  a  disgust  for  it ;  and  was  never  more  ready  to  break 
out  into  fbn  than  when  he  was  most  busy,  and  his  mind  was 
excited  by  his  toils. 

"We  shall  add  a  few  words  with  respect  to  tbe  Btady  of  Arable. 
It  is  higlilj  desirable,  on  various  acconnta  that  a  knowledge  of  this 
noble  aod  iinpurtant  langnage  Bhoold  become  more  common.  BiblicEiI 
leareing  and  tbe  miaaionary  enterprise  alilie  demand  it.  What  we 
most  need,  is  a  taste  for  the  pnranit,  and  a  oooacieations  willingnesa  to 
nudertake  the  task.  The  great  deficiency  is  not  so  much  in  grammars, 
as  in  men  to  study  them.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Smith,  tbe  American 
missionary  at  Ualta,  has  declined  to  nndertake  en  English  version  of 
Ibu  Ferliac's  grammar.  His  views  ore  soch  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  senae  and  ioaroing.  It  may,  indeed,  be  stated  as 
a  geuerol  truth,  that  tranalnted  grammars  are  as  likely  to  be  hinder- 
ances  as  helps.  A  grammarian  cannot  possibly  explain  the  phenomena 
of  a  fiireign  langnage,  except  by  appealing  to  the  gtmcture  of  his  own 
or  of  tiiat  in  which  he  writes.  Now  as  every  langnage  has  its  peculiar- 
ities, both  great  and  small,  no  two  can  stand  in  tbe  same  retation  to  a 
third.  Latin  nod  French  agree  where  French  and  English  differ.  The 
same  form  of  speech  in  lAtia,  therefore,  which  mnat  be  explained  to 
English  learners,  may  be  as  clear,  without  elucidation,  to  the  French- 
man, as  if  fuanded  upon  some  fixed  law  of  nature.  Give  the  latter  tbe 
same  comments  that  yen  give  tlte  former,  and  yon  not  only  do  not  aid 
him,  but  yon  really  confound  him.  For  we  need  not  sdy  that  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  what  is  perfectly  intelligible  must  have  that  effect. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  another  case.  For  a  familiar 
instaooe,  we  refer  to  Josse's  Spanish  Grammar,  as  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Ur.  Sales,  of  Cambridge.    Tbe  original  work  waa  designed  for 
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Frenohroen,  and  as  the  translator,  we  believe,  is  himself  a  Frenchmsn, 
many  rales  and  statements  in  themselves  just,  and  in  tbeir  proper 
places  useful,  are  wholly  uDintelligible  to  the  English  reader.  Analo- 
gous cases  will  occur  to  every  scholar,  abundantly  proving  that  the 
servile  transfer  not  of  language  merely,  l)Qt  of  rules,  arrangements, 
proofs,  and  illustrations,  is  unfriendly  to  the  only  end  which  grammars 
should  promote.  While  we  believe,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  practice 
of  translating  (in  the  proper  sense,  and  on  an  extensive  scale)  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  purity  of  language,  we  likewise  consider  it  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  sound  and  thorough  scholarship.  To  avoid  the  former  evil, 
we  would  substitute  the  transfusion  of  thoughts  for  the  translation  of 
words.  To  remedy  the  latter,  we  would  have  bilingual  scholars  to 
study,  sift,  digest,  remodel,  reproduce.  By  this  we  should  avoid  the 
needless  introduction  of  an  uncouth  terminology  and  the  practical 
paralogism  of  attempting  to  explain  ignotum  per  ignotius.  By  this 
means  too,  a  freshness  would  be  given  to  our  learned  works,  very  unlike 
the  tang  contracted  by  a  passage  over  sea.  This  too,  would  serve  to 
check  the  strong  propensity  of  young  philologists  towards  a  stagnant 
acquiescence  in  the  dicta  of  their  text-books,  which  is  always  attended 
with  the  danger  of  mistaking  form  for  substance,  and  forgetting  the 
great  ends  of  language  in  the  infinitesimal  minutisB  of  a  barren  etymol- 
ogy. In  Germany,  that  great  philological  brewery,  the  extreme  of 
stagnation  has  been  long  exchanged  for  that  of  fermentation,  and 
although  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  eccentricities  of  foreign  scholarship 
imported  here,  we  do  believe  that  much  of  their  advancement  may 
be  fairly  traced  to  their  contempt  of  mere  authority,  their  leech-liko 
thirst  for  indefinite  improvement,  and  their  practice  of  working  up  the 
materials  of  their  learning  into  new  and  varied  forms  without  much 
regard  to  preSxistent  models.  Let  us  imitate  their  merits  and  avoid 
their  faults.  Let  us  mount  upon  their  shoulders,  not  grovel  at  their 
feet.  Let  us  take  the  stuff  which  they  provide  for  us,  and  mould  it  for 
ourselves,  to  suit  our  own  peculiarities  of  language,  habit,  genius, 
wants,  and  prospects.  Let  our  books  be  English,  not  Anglo-French  or 
Anglo-German.  Let  us  not  make  thetn  as  the  Chinese  tailor  made  the 
tar^s  new  jacket,  with  a  patch  to  suit  the  old  one. 

^*  To  return  to  grammars — ^though  what  we  said  above  may  seem 
directly  applicable  only  to  those  written  in  one  language  to  explain  an- 
other, it  applies  d  fortiori^  to  what  are  called  native  grammars,  which 
are  merely  designed  to  reduce  into  systematic  form  the  knowledge  pre- 
viously gathered  by  empirical  induction.  To  those  who  have  become 
familiar  with  a  language  in  the  ooocrete  by  extensive  reading,  such 
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works  are  Lighljf  osefol  and  need  no  translation.  To  beginners  they 
are  nseless ;  for  thej  preanpjiose  the  knowledge  which  boginoers  want. 
Besides,  the;  are  vntranilatahle,  oa  Mr.  Smiih  justly  affirms — with 
special  reference,  indeed,  to  Baktk  El  Mvtalib,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  but  throagh  him.  We  may  add,  however,  that  even  if  that 
work  aJmitted  of  translation,  it  would  scarcely  throw  more  light  npon 
the  subject  than  De  Sacy'a  lacid  digest  (pre- em i neatly  lucid  aCler  all 
deductions,  drawbacko,  and  exceptions)  the  fmlt  of  mostlaburiona  and 
long  continued  stnily  of  nameroos  anthoritiea— a  work,  too,  which  has 
had  more  iadir«ct  iDfluenoo  on  biblical  philology  than  many  are  owaro 
of.' 

"  When  De  Sacy  has  been  mastored  and  exhaoerted,  he  may  very 
fairly  be  condemned  and  thrown  aside.  To  tboae  who  wonld  prefer  t, 
shorter  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongne,  Roseomailer's  book  ma;  be 
safely  recommended.  It  is  Erpenins  rewritten,  wiih  improvements 
from  De  Sooy,  Meanwhile  we  look  with  some  impatience  for  the 
forthcoming  work  of  Ewatd,  whose  acnteness,  ingenuity,  and  habits  of 
research  afford  the  promise  of  a  masterly  performance.t  It  mnat  be 
owned,  however,  that  we  do  not  need  reading- books,  or  Benders,  fi^r 
beginners.  Most  of  the  chrestomathios  prepared  in  Europe  appear  to 
presuppose  some  acquaintance  with  the  Koran.  For  us  this  will  not 
answer.  Here,  where  tlie  study  ia,  at  most,  but  nascent,  we  need  an  - 
introduction  to  the  Euran  itself.  We  have  often  thought  that  a  selec- 
tion of  historical  passages  from  that  book,  reduced  to  order,  with 
grammatical  notes  aod  a  vocabulary,  would  answer  the  ends  of  a 
clirestomathy  for  mere  beginners  most  completely.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  learner's  first  acquaintance  with  the  written  language, 
should  be  formed  opon  the  Koran.  Amidst  all  the  dialectic  variations 
of  a  tongue  which  is  spoken  from  the  great  Sahara  to  the  Steppes  of 
Tartary,  there  is  a  large  proportion  both  of  words  and  phrases,  every- 
where tlie  same.  These  are  the  words  and  phraiies  of  the  Koran, 
which  religious  scruples  hove  preserved  from  change,  and  religious  nse 

•  Ko  one  wb  think  who  is  familiar  wilh  De  Sacy's  noble  work  c»n  fail  to  rc- 
cogoise  its  agency  In  giving  fonn,  perspicuity,  and  richness  to  the  famous 
LehrgebUdc  of  Gesenius.  J-  A.  A. 

t  There  is  in  additioa  to  the  works  referred  to  by  Mr,  Alexander,  a  volna- 
ble  and  very  compendious  handbook  by  Tregellta.  There  ia  also  a  gnunmar  of 
note  by  Caspari.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  William  Wright, 
AssialaDt  in  the  MS.  Departmeot,  British  Muscam,  and  published  by  Williams  Jl 
Norgale,  Covent  Garden,  London,  1862.  It  couat  be  Imported,  and  ia  a  beaatU 
fully  printed  and  yet  really  cheap  octavo. 
12" 
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made  nnWersallj  familiar.  He  who  is  aoqaainted  with  the  langiitge 
of  the  Koran,  has  the  means  of  oral  access  to  any  Arab,  and  to  almost 
any  Massnlman.  lie  may  not  understand  as  yet  the  many  variations 
of  the  vnlgar.from  the  sacred  tongue,  much  less  the  local  diversities  of 
speech ;  but  he  has  the  foundation  upon  which  these  rest,  the  stated 
formula  from  which  they  are  mere  departures.  Ue  will  also  have  ac- 
quired a  measure  of  that  knowledge,  with  respect  to  facts  and  doc- 
trines, which  no  man  can  dispense  with,  who  would  eitber  vanquish  or 
convert  the  Moslem/' 

The  writer  of  the  above  could  be  no  smatterer ;  he  certain- 
ly must  have  felt  the  firm  ground  of  true  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge, of  a  learning  as  solid  as  it  was  extensive,  beneath  his 
feet.  We  need  not  wonder  then,  if  Mr.  Walsh  should  con- 
found this  nameless  young  man  who  wrote  the  Persian  article 
in  the  Quarterly  with  the  well-known  theological  professor  at 
Princeton,  and  suppose  him  to  be  one  of  the  maturcst  oriental- 
ists in  the  country.  He  toas  one  of  the  maturest  orientalists  in 
the  country  !  "  The  study,"  as  he  says,  "  was  then,  at  most, 
but  nascent."  Mr.  Alexander  had  few  companions  at  that 
day  in  those  tropical  voyages  among  the  spice-islands,  or  in 
these  violent  inroads  upon  the  domain  of  the  false  prophet. 
Persian  was  a  greater  luxury  to  him  than  Lalla  Rookh.  He 
had  been  reading  Arabic  from  the  time  he  was  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  and  had  been  familiar  with  the  Koran  ever  since  he 
knew  anything  about  the  language.  He  had  read  it  through 
at  least  four  years  i)reviou8ly,  and  had  committed  parts  of  it 
to  memory.  He  could  write  Arabic  letters  (Arabic  epistles,  I 
mean)  with  the  same  rapidity  and  apparent  ease  that  he  could 
English.  He  had  a  great  talent  for  forming  the  characters  of 
a  foreign  language.  He  wrote  the  Hebrew  with  singular  ele- 
gance. The  letters  were  made  small  and  uniform,  and  looked 
nearly  as  well  as  print.  Some  of  his  Arabic  is  in  the  beautiful 
current  hand  in  which  accomplished  dragomans  write  PArabc 
vulgaire  :•  sometimes  it  is  carefully  copied  from  the  style 
which  is  seen  in  printed  books;  more  commonly  it  is  in  the  same 

•  See  fac-simile  in  Byron's  poetical  works.    Murray,  1815,  vol.  I  7.  803. 
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general  style  but  dashed  off  with  the  masterly  negligence  with 
which  a  man,  who  feels  at  home  in  it,  dashes  off  a  familiar  let- 
ter in  his  native  tongue. 

The  young  adjunct  professor  lived  at  this  time  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Henry  Vethake,  the  professor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. The  building  was  situated  at  a  point  precisely  in  a 
line  with  the  college  and  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  other  side  of  the  college  stood  the  steward's 
halL  It  was  now  and  there  that  Mr.  Alexander  gave  his  heart 
to  God  according  to  the  terms  of  the  everlasting  covenant. 
Mr.  Alexander  had  a  decided  admiration  for  his  associate,  as 
was  the  case  with  all  others  who  knew  him.  Henry  Veth- 
ake was  an  accomplished  man,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
His  forte  was  probably  political  economy,  though  in  his  time 
he  honoured  and  graced  many  different  chairs.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  the  type  that  is  best  known  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. He  was  a  native  of  Prussia,  having  come  with  his 
parents  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  yet  a  child.  His 
boyhood  was  passed  in  New  York,  where  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived his  academic  degree  from  Columbia  College.  His  first 
post  as  a  teacher  was  in  this  institution.  Subsequently  he  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy in  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
In  the  year  1817  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  occupant  of  the 
chair  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  in 
l:e  College  of  New  Jersey.  lie  seemed  for  some  time  to  be 
the  sport  of  changes.  The  next  year  his  department  was  di- 
vided and  he  became  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  me- 
chanical philosophy.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  resigned 
his  chair  at  Princeton  and  went  to  Carlisle,  Penn.,  as  professor 
of  the  same  branches  in  Dickinson  College.  There  he  re- 
mained till  the  autumn  of  1829.  The  following  year  he  re- 
tunied  to  Princeton  and  was  for  two  years  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  college.  After  the  lapse  of  two  more  years 
he  again  resigned  his  chair  at  Princeton  and  accepted  one  in 
the  University  of  New  York,  then  just  established.  Two  or 
three  years  after  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
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iogton  College  in  Lexington,  Rockbridge  county,  Virginuu 
He  remained  there  about  twelve  months. 

The  last  thirty  years,  or  more,  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Philadelphia,  amidst  the  congenial  society  of  men  of  letters, 
and  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^ 
in  which  institution  he  was  at  first  the  professor  of  mathe 
matics,  and  afterwards  the  Provost  of  the  University.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  held  the  same  chair  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  or  College,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Yethake  was  a  man  of  varied  attainments  both  in 
science  and  literature,  and  an  excellent  teacher.  He  was  withal 
an  amiable  man  and  a  good  companion.  As  a  writer  he  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  certain  contributions  to  the 
science  of  political  economy.  He  prepared  a  supplementary 
volume  for  an  edition  of  the  American  Encyclopsedia,  published 
some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia.  The  daily  society  of  such  a 
man  must  have  been  a  great  treat  to  the  bashful  linguist. 

Professor  Barrowes'*'  of  Easton  writes,  that  wlien  he  entered 
Princeton  College  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  Mr.  Alexander  was  acyuoct 
professor  of  languages,  living  in  the  college  and  acting  as  tutor.  Hb 
room  was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  old  college  building,  next  to  the 
bell,  and  over  what  was  then  the  chapeL  lie  occupied  afterwards  the 
front  room  on  the  left  of  the  entrj  of  a  house  then  standing  on  the  now 
open  space  between  the  college  and  the  old  Library.  "  As  my  room," 
he  says,  "  was  on  the  same  entry  with  Lis  in  college,  he  looked  in  on 
us  daily  in  the  visits  made  by  the  tutors  to  the  rooms  of  the  students. 
There  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  air  with  which  the  other 
tutor  threw  wide  open  the  door  in  liis  visits,  and,  pausing,  looked 
around  to  see  if  any  of  the  inmates  had  escaped  since  his  last  trip ; 
and  the  quick  movement  with  which  the  door  was  opened  barely 
enough  to  let  us  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fresh,  ruddy,  handi<ome  face  of 
Professor  Addison,  and  then  closed  again  and  he  was  gone.  On 
one  occasion  a  member  of  our  class,  pleasant  and  companionable,  but 
not  in  danger  of  hurting  himself  with  study,  came  into  our  room  just 


*  The  Rev.  Geo.  Burrowes,  ^.D.  Professor  of  Biblical  Instniction  in  La- 
fayette College. 
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after  tbe  profe«sor  had  peased,  mortified  and  uTiDg — '*  I  will  try  hero- 
ftiter  to  Bvo:d  Prufesgor  Addison  ia  his  ronods.    Ah  I  passed  him  in 

the  entry  he  said  to  me,  '  Mr, ,  yon  seem  a  bird  of  passage ;  I  find 

yon  always  on  the  wing.'  "  Even  then,  tliougb  a  young  man  hardly 
one  and  tnenty,  this  writer  rememb.ers  tttnt  be  carried  with  him  great 
influence,  and  commanded  nnboacded  respect.  "No  student  ever 
dreamed  of  playing  on  him  any  of  the  pranks  of  which  the  other 
tutor  bad  so  boantiful  a  share.  His  great  reputation  for  nne  of  Ijib 
years  bad  tbrowa  a  sometbiag  around  bim  that  cansed  him  to  be 
loobed  up  to  with  a  kind  of  awe  by  the  poor  hard-working  herd,  plod- 
ding our  way  along  through  jsgged  passes  of  the  bill  of  science,  over 
which  we  felt  be  had  swept  with  an  eagle's  wing." 

He  mentions  an  amnsing  instance  of  tliis  feeling.  There  were  two 
rooms  in  the  refectory,  in  one  of  which  was  a  cheaper  table  where  were 
gathered  moat  of  the  picas  students.  The  young  professor  took  tljo 
head  of  the  table  in  this  room.  "  I  noticed  that  his  end  of  the  table 
was  for  some  reason  deserted ;  and  found  that  these  good  men,  most 
of  whom  were  candidates  for  the  ministry,  had  crowded  away  from 
him  to  a  moat  respectful  distance,  becanse  they  were  absoluiely  efri^d 
of  bim.  Tbey  appeared  to  have  the  impression  that  be  could  not 
stoop  from  bis  lofty  perch  to  anything  short  of  Persian  and  Arabic 
roots.  They  seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  tbey  might  look  on  a  Leyden 
Jar  heavily  charged,  as  likely  to  give  a  dangerous  shock  to  sny  one 
coming  too  near."  No  sbndow  of  dislike,  be  Is  satisfied,  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  strange  avoidance.  "  Tlie  thing  was  amusingly  ridioo- 
loa!>,  when  the  re.ison  was  known.  Be  doubtless  never  knew  any- 
thing ofit."  Seeing  the  way  in  which  the  table  had  been  cleared  at 
the  professor's  end — "  really  an  instinctive  tribute  to  his  great  repnta- 
tion" — ttie  writer  says  lie  took  a  vacant  seat  nezt  to  him,  and,  ''  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Olhers,  fonnd  this  young  man  of  whom  tbey  were  so  shy, 
to  be  gentle  and  pleasant,  possesidng  great  powers  of  conversation,  and  ' 
in  his  conversation  most  suggestive  and  instructive.  I  regret  tliat  I  did 
nut  make  a  record  of  some  coeversations  then  hud  with  him. 

"  Indeed,"  he  continues,  "  both  be  and  bis  brother.  Dr.  James  W. 
Aleiunder,  were  such  men  that  it  was  bard  to  come  in  contact  with 
them  witboDt  receiving  some  influence  making  itselffelt  in  an  enliven- 
ing power  on  the  mind  and  heart.  A  single  remark  by  Dr.  James  in  a 
morning  wulk  before  I  went  to  college,  made  an  impression  on  me 
through  life.  He  suggested  the  importance  of  resolving  to  read  st  least 
one  verse  of  the  Greek  Testament  every  day ;  lo  read  the  Psalms 
throogh  once  a  month  according  to  the  division  in  the  Book  of  Oommon 
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Prayer ;  and  to  read  a  chapter  daily  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which 
will  take  ns  through  them  once  a  month.  The  suggestion  was  a  simple 
one  ;  bat  the  endoring  effects  have  been  among  the  most  valuable  on 
my  religious  life." 

While  sitting  at  the  college  table  with  Professor  Addison  Alexander 
he  could  not  avoid  noticing  *^how  little  indulgence  he  gave  his  appe- 
tite. He  carried  in  his  countenance  every  appearance  of  the  best 
health,  and  was  of  full  habit  of  body ;  but  he  ate  less  than  any  person 
I  have  ever  known.  One  slender  meal  a  day  was  all  his  healthy  appe- 
tite seemed  to  crave.  At  the  other  meals  in  the  refectory  he  would 
preside,  but  take  nothing.  The  powers  of  his  body  were  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  wnnts  and  higher  ministry  of  the  mind ;  and  they  received 
no  indulgence  on  his  part  any  further  than  was  necessary  for  keeping 
the  material  enginery  in  fit  condition  for  the  demands  of  the  service 
needed  by  the  activity  of  the  soul."  * 

He  cannot  forget  the  impression  made  on  him  as  a  student,  by  the 
prayers  of  Professor  Alexander  while  officiating  at  morning  prayers  in 
the  college  chapel.  *^It  was  not  that  there  was  any  attempt  at  display, 
or  fine  language.  Like  his  father  before  him,  everything  of  this  kind 
he  despised.  The  simplicity,  fitness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  lan- 
guage constituted  its  beauty  and  its  power.  It  was  tlie  utterance  o 
the  feelings  of  humble  piety  in  abasement  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  by  a 
mind  which  grasped  those  subtle  feelings  with  the  precision  of  a  giant^s 
strength,  and  expressed  them  in  words  of  a  transparency  and  fitness 
that  genius  only  can  command."  And  when  he  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  a  gathering  of  piuus  students  only,  he  was 
struck  with  the  same  characteristics  of  his  language.  *^  Had  it  been 
possible  to  evaporate  the  ideas  from  the  words,  it  seemod  as  though 
there  would  linger  a  nameless  beauty  and  music  still  among  the  words. 
Hia  language  flowed  easy  and  gentle ;  though  strong,  a  stream 

*  Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full  * — 

full  of  the  clearest,  richest  good  sense  and  piety." 

The  writer,  like  most  others,  thinks  it  was  a  wonder  that  a  man 
who  had  mingled  with  the  world  so  little,  could  know  so  much  about  it ; 
and  that  one  who  had  so  lately  become  pious,  could  pour  out  such  a 
flow  of  sober,  clear,  rich  good  sense  to  professing  Christians.  "  Good 
writing,"  he  says,  **  and  good  discourse  is  the  embodying  of  good  sense 
in  good  language.  In  all  this,  he  was  even  from  that  early  age  pre-emi- 

*  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he  took  some  of  his  meals  at  home. 
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nent.    To  him,  this  was  natural.    He  could  not  help  it.    He  conld  not^ 
if  he  would,  have  used  anj  other  than  this  clear,  appropriate,  precise 
expressive,  unapproachable  language.    Of  him  I  felt  it  was  not  true — 

Ut  fiibi  qiiiTis 
Sperct  idem ;  sudet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem : 

For  you  had  no  disposition  to  trj.  You  felt  in  listening,  that  try  as  you 
might,  you  could  never  hope  to  attain  such  a  mastery  of  language." 

The  vigour  and  clearness  of  his  mind  were  apparent  in  the  class-room. 
He  was  a  great  teacher.  The  secret  of  successful  instruction  is  to  in- 
terest and  roase  the  mind  of  the  student  to  work  for  himself.  This  he 
did.  *^  He  benefited  his  class  not  by  loading  them  down  with  useless 
lumber,  like  an  ass  sinking  under  his  panniers ;  but  by  stimulating  and 
quickening  their  dormant  energies.  He  was  quick;  sometimes  per- 
haps too  quick  for  the  grade  of  scholarship  in  college- classes  as  they 
then  were ;  and  like  all  men  of  energy  such  as  his,  seemed  to  slower 
and  more  plodding  minds,  at  times  a  little  sharp :  forgetting  under  the 
impulse  of  his  own  fulness  and  enthusiasm,  the  great  interval  there  whs 
between  his  own  talents  and  attainments,  and  the  talents  and  attain- 
ments of  those  before  him.  In  any  accidental  case  of  this  kind,  a  tno- 
mont^s  reflection  was  sufficient  to  bring  into  exercise  his  lofty  mag- 
nanimity, which  soothed  any  wounded  feeling." 

The  writer  adverts  to  the  fact  that  some  men  are  fond  of  making 
an  ostentatious  display  of  their  learning.  To  this  the  professor  never 
stooped.  "  With  a  memory  of  marvellous  power  and  all  the  varied 
riches  of  his  great  acquisitions  at  instant  command  with  ease,  ,he 
brought  forth  from  his  treasures  only  what  was  needed  for  putting  in  a 
proper  light  before  the  class  the  point  requiring  explanation,  and  what 
the  grade  of  scholarship  in  his  students  needed  and  could  appropriate 
with  advantage."  In  his  instructions  in  college,  he  says,  the  same 
characteristics  appeared  that  are  visible  in  his  commentaries — *^the 
results  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  learning  sifted  from  everything 
extraneous,  and  concentrated  on  the  direct  point  at  issue,  always  with 
reference  to  the  wants  and  degree  of  advancement  of  those  under  in- 
struction. Uo  was  the  last  man  to  suspect  of  Ilezekiah's  weakness  in 
showing  *  the  house  of  his  precious  things,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and 
all  that  was  found  in  his  treasures.*  All  his  intellectual  treasure  of 
whatever  kind  that  might  be  needed,  was,  however,  forthcoming  at  the 
right  moment;  and  that  too,  refined,  recoined,  and  bearing  his  own 
imperial  impress  and  superscription." 
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If  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Borrowes  is  worthy  of  credence,  no  num 
conld  ooramnnd  more  respect  **He  was  respected  for  his  abil- 
ities and  attainments;  and  then  his  quick  wit  made  those  disposed  to 
trespass  feel  there  was  a  power  behind  the  throne  with  which  it  wa4 
perilous  to  meddle.  Self-conceit  and  presumption  found  instioctiTely 
their  leyel,  and  were  satisfied  to  keep  it.*'  In  keen  delicate  wit  and 
sarcasm  he  was,  in  the  writer's  estimation,  unsurpassed.  '^This  was 
never  used  unnecessarily  ;  it  was  kept  as  a  power  in  reserve.  Like  the 
colosi«al  spectre  touched  by  the  wand  of  the  magician  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  the  unlucky  wight  of  large  dimensions  in  his  own  conceit, 
shrivelled  up  into  pitiable  littleness  under  the  touch  of  this  polished 
shaft.  In  his  writings  a  passing  flash  of  his  sarcasm  often  carries  more 
power  than  a  labored  argument.  It  may  come  like  lightning  from  a 
cloudless  sky;  an  unexpected  flash,  and  the  airy  towers  and  battlements 
of  pretension  and  sophistry  have  disappeared.'' 

• 

Mr,  Alexander's  eldest  brother  returned  from  Virginia 
about  the  time  that  the  young  philologiBt  accepted  the  posi- 
tion at  Patten's  school.  He  was  elected  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation at  Trenton  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  and  preached  his 
first  sermon  to  the  Trenton  people  on  the  10th  of  January 
1829. 

The  letters  of  the  Trenton  pastor  to  Dr.. Hall  and  others, 
and  his  copious  private  diaries,  and  ephemerides,  of  this  pe- 
riod, are  not  only  profoundly  interesting  for  their  own  sakes 
and  because  of  their  connection  with  the  contemporary  his- 
tory, but  give  many  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  that  day,  as  well  as  of  the  new  teacher  Mr.  Patton  had  in- 
duced to  join  him  at  Edgehill,  and  who  soon  ailer  became  a 
sort  of  tutorial  professor  in  the  college,  and  a  few  years  later 
buried  himself  from  the  observation  of  the  idle  villagers  of 
Princeton,  among  strange  people  and  strange  scenes  across  the 
seas. 

Besides  finishing  the  books  commenced  the  last  year,  Mr. 
Alexander  read,  during  the  winter  of  this  year,  Kleinert  on 
Isaiah,  .^schines,  Hariri,  (wjth  Arabic  scholia,)  Luther's  Let- 
ters, Rosenmaller  on  Isaiah,  and  JSTeander  on  the  Primitive 
Church. 
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On  Feb.  20  he  began  to  read  the  Psalms  again  with  some 
degree  of  critical  attention ;  supplying  the  vowels  in  the  un- 
pointed text,  and  using  the  pointed  text  as  a  commentary. 
"This,''  he  says,  "is  my  general  plan  for  Hebrew  study 
now." 

During  the  months  of  Dec.  1832  and  Jan.  1833,  he  wrote 
forty  articles  for  the  Presbyterian,  of  which  his  brother  was 
then  the  editor.* 

*  I  fun  able  to  give  the  titles  of  these  little  articles,  from  a  paper  in  the 
author's  handwriting,  labelled : 

"  PARA0BAPH8  CONTRnUTED  TO  THE  FBESBTTBRIAN,**  (bj  J.  A.  A.).   **  IN   1882- 

88. 
Date  or  Writing. 
1.  Not.  27, 1832.  On  Verbal  Orthodoxy. 


2. 

The  Biblical  Repository. 

8. 

Nov,  29. 

The  Art  of  Reading. 

4. 

Soliloquies  in  Church. 

6. 

Nov.  80. 

Learning  and  Religion. 

6. 

(( 

Moderation. 

7. 

t« 

Princeton. 

8. 

II 

Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

9. 

Dec.  1. 

Excerpts. 

10. 

ti 

Anecdote  of  Gellert 

11. 

It 

German  Criticism. 

12. 

41 

Guardian  Angels. 

18. 

l« 

Mode  of  Printing  Poetry. 

14 

Dec.  8. 

Loyalty. 

16. 

II 

Hastings. 

16. 

II 

Public  Worship. 

17. 

11 

Introductions. 

18. 

II 

Formality  in  Preaching. 

19. 

Dec  6. 

African  Colonization. 

20. 

II 

Charles  L  and  Scotland. 

21. 

11 

College  Discipline. 

22. 

Dea  10. 

Excerpts. 

22. 

<i 

Pascal. 

23. 

II 

Dante. 

24. 

11 

Imitation. 

26. 

Dec.  17. 

Theological  Libraries. 

26. 

II 

The  Sonna. 
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Dati  or  Wbitixo. 

87.  Deo.  18.  The  Senhedrim  of  Paris. 

28.  Dec.  24.  An  Article,  Pr^'udioe. 

29.  JaD.  6.,  1888.  A  Sheet. 


80.  Jan.  18. 

81.  Jan*  16. 

82.  Jan.  16. 
88.  Jan.  17. 
34.  Jan.  18. 
86.  Jan.  21. 

86.  Jan.  22. 

87.  Jan.  28. 

88.  Jan.  24. 
SO.  Jan.  26. 
40   March  1. 


An  article  siged  Simon, 

An  article  signed  PeUr. 

An  article  signed  MeD 

A  paper  signed  Holofemes. 

A  Churchj^Lrd  Dialogue  signed  S.  D.  A. 

An  artide  signed  Idiotet. 

An  article  on  Plain  Preaching. 

An  Editorial  on  Imitation. 

An  Editorial  on  Hissionarj  Facts. 

An  Editorial  on  the  Advantages  of  Presbjterianism. 

Translation  of  an  article  on  Cyril  Lucaris. 

W.  S.  Martiin  to  J.  A.  AuuAiTDKB,  Dr. 

To  40  arUdes  at  |1 |40.00 

Received  payment" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake,  than  that  Professor 
Addison  Alexander  did  not  care  to  know  about  the  busy  world 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  study  and  class  room ;  and  he  was 
now  resolved,  with  Pamell's  hermit,*  "to  find  if  books  or 
swains  report  it  right.''  Mr.  Alexander's  acquaintance  with 
the  learned  and  critical  labours  of  Germany,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  valuable  mental  discipline  afforded  by  her  uni- 
versities, had  greatly  stimulated  in  him  the  curiosity  which 
every  enlightened  American  feels  with  respect  to  Europe,  and 
had  awakened  in  his  breast  a  strong  desire  to  cross  the  seas, 
and  spend  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  and  in  the  search  for 
intellectual  improvement  in  the  foreign  schools.  His  friends 
all  thought  well  of  the  scheme,  and  his  father  and  those 
who  were  on  his  return  to  be  his  coadjutors  in  the  seminary, 
heartily  approved  of  it. 

The  Rev.  Rezeau  Brown,  who  was  animated  by  similar 
views,  and  still  more  by  a  wish  to  corroborate  his  shattered 
health,  made  every  preparation  to  accompany  him ;  but  was 
destined,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  shorter  voyage  to  a  better 
country.  He  was  too  unwell  to  start,  and  soon  after  breathed 
his  last.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Mr.  Alexander ;  though  the 
voyage  to  Europe  was,  in  his  case,  an  accomplished  fact  before 
he  heard  of  his  friend's  death. 

Several  distinguished  gentlemen  communicated  with  Dr. 

*  "  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  tho  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  booksror  swains  report  it  right, 
For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o*er  the  nightly  dew." 
— ^Pamell,  The  Hermit    London,  Strand,  John  Bell,  1774.    p.  161. 
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Alexander  on  the  subject  of  his  son's  projected  voyage.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  of 
Virginia,  relating  wholly  to  this  topic.  Mr.  Hives  had  been 
the  United  States  Minister  to  France. 

Castlb  Hill,  April  12th,  1833. 
Ky  Dsab  Sib, 

♦    ♦    *    You  will  perceive  that  instead  of  a  letter 

to  Baron  de  Sacy,  with  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  persona 

acquaintance,  I  have  written  one  to  the  Boron  de  Ferrusac,  who,  having 

heen  a  long  time  at  the  bead  of  the  Bulletin  Uhivertel^  &c.,  has  familiar 

relations  with  the  whole  corps  of  literati  at  Paris,  and  whom  I  have 

particularly  requested  to  make  your  son  acquainted  with  Monsieur  de 

Sacy.    The  deaths  of  the  Count  Chaptal,  Baron  Cuvier,  &q,  during  the 

last  summer,  have  narrowed  considerably  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance 

with  the  savans  of  France,  or  I  should  have  added  other  letters  to 

members  of  that  fraternity.    Those  which  I  have  written  to  General 

Lafayette  and  Mr.  Niles,  our  late  Gharg^  d'affaires,  will,  however,  amply 

and  more  efficiently  supply  the  deficiency. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly.  Faithfully  yours, 

W.  C.  RIVES. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1833,  having  resigned  for  that  pur- 
pose his  chair  in  the  college,  Mr.  Alexander  sailed  from  New 
York,  in  the  ship  Samson,  Captain  Chadwick,  for  London. 
While  making  his  final  preparations  for  the  voyage,  he  re- 
mained a  day  or  two  with  Dr.  Benjamin  II.  Rice,  who  had 
married  his  father's  sister ;  and  was  attended  by  one  or  two 
of  his  kindred  to  the  quay.  During  Mr.  Alexander's  absence, 
Dr.  Rice  removed  from  New  York  to  Princeton,  and  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  that  time  the  only 
church  in  the  place,  though  the  building  of  an  Episcopal  church, 
which  was  subsequently  put  up,  was  then  in  contemplation. 

The  following  letter  to  his  mother  was  intended  to  cheer 
her  on  his  departure.    It  had  been  looked  for  with  impatience. 

Ship  Samsox,     ) 
5  o'clock,  Wednesday,  April  10,  1833.  J 
Mr  Dbab  MormsB : 

Hero  comes  your  pilot-letter.    I  have  as  yet  had  no  means  of  asoer- 
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tainiDg  whether  I  am  proof  aga'mst  sea-sickDess,  the  weather  being  so 
eztreinelj  mild  and  the  water  so  smooth.  Capt.  Chadwick  is  one  of 
the  plcasantest  men  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Dr.  Cox  pleases  me  well 
thus  far.  He  is  frank  and  cordial,  but  not  obtrusive.  He  has  read  roe 
whole  passages  from  his  book  already  and  told  me  things  without  num- 
ber. Our  party  includes  Mr.  Glaj,  Secretary  to  the  Russian  Embassy, 
on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  two  officers  of  the  English  army,  two 
other  Englishmen,  two  Canadians,  and  a  Frenchman.  We  have  thirty 
steerage  passengers,  mostly  English  people  going  home.  There  are 
chickens,  ducks,  and  a  cow  on  board.  Dr.  Cox,  the  English  officers, 
and  I,  have  the  ladies^  cabin  to  ourselves.  The  Captain  is  positive  that 
we  shall  reach  London  before  the  *^  first  proximo,"  and  seems  to  an* 
ticipate  fair  weather  throughout.  Clay  asked  me  if  I  had  relatives  at 
Princeton — said  he  knew  a  Mr.  Alexander  in  Virginia. 

I  must  go  above  now  and  see  what  is  passing  there.  Farewell,  be 
of  good  cheer,  as  I  am  and  shall  try  to  be. 

Love  to  all  and  every  one.  J.  A.  A. 

During  his  year's  absence,  Mr.  Alexander  kept  a  roinate 
journal  of  all  that  befell  him.  We  shall  select  here  and 
there  from  his  diary  interesting  facts,  without  attempting 
to  give  a  continued  history  of  his  daily  life.  lie  was  much 
interested  in  the  movements  of  the  captain,  the  mate  and  the 
pilot,  when  they  reached  the  Needles.    I  give  his  own  words : 

"  In  the  midst  of  our  exulting  expectations  of  a  speedy  landing,  we 
were  becalmed  just  outside  of  the  Needles.  By  the  bye,  the  chief  mate 
is  a  sturdy  Yankee,  and  stands  up  for  America  with  laudable  intrepid- 
ity. As  he  was  eating  liis  supper  to-night  with  the  other  mate  and  the 
pilot  at  the  foot  of  the  cabin  table,  I  heard  him  speaking  with  great 
scorn  of  the  English  game  laws,  and  the  absurdity  of  a  man^s  not  be- 
ing suffered  to  shoot  on  his  own  grounds,  without  a  certain  amount  of 
property.  He  also  mystified  the  old  pilot  about  panthers  and  other 
beasts  in  America,  in  a  very  amusing  style.  He  was  at  dinner  to-day 
when  the  weather  changed,  and  the  pilot  gave  the  orders  for  manoeuv- 
ring, &c.  The  captain  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up,  looked  about  him, 
countermanded  the  pilot's  orders,  asked  him  what  he  was  about,  &c., 
and  assumed  the  command  himself;  yet  all  this  was  done  with  perfect 
equanimity  of  temper.  I  never  knew  indeed,  till  I  came  to  sen,  how 
far  peremptory  decision  and  even  rigour  could  be  blended  with  uniform 
good  humour.    It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  both  Chad  wicks  scold  the 
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sailors  witbont  a  change  of  couDtenance.  The  second  mate  scolds 
the  seamen,  the  first  mate  the  second  and  the  captain,  all  together, 
withont  any  manifestation  of  sarprise  or  discontent.  Bat  to  return  to 
the  pilot ;  he  was  once  a  slaver  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  still  speaks 
with  satisfaction  of  his  former  enormities.  His  son  was  lately  detected 
in  smuggling,  and  was  condemned  to  five  years  service  in  a  man-of-war. 
The  old  man^s  dialect  and  manner  are  to  me  entirely  new  and 
strange."  j 

• 
Here  is  a  lively  description  of  an  English  stage  coach,  as 
these  vehicles  were  thirty-five  years  ago ;  which  may  be  read 
before,  or  after,  those  of  Irving,  Dickens,  and  De  Quincey. 

*' Just  imagine  that  you  see  ua  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  surrounded 
by  some  six  or  seven  men  each  asserting  the  immense  superiority  of 
his  or  his  master's  coach  and  directly  contradicting  what  the  others 
said.  The  ^Hockett  is  much  the  fastest  coach,  sir — we  shall  be  in  by 
half-past  five.'  *  The  Rockott  charges  extra  fop  baggage,  sir — the  Reg- 
ulator never  does.'  *  We  go  at  nine,  sir — we  shall  be  in  first.'  *  We 
go  at  ten,  sir — but  we  arrive  before  the  others.'  '  How  can  you  lie 
so?  you  are  unable  of  speaking  the  truth.'  During  our  negotiations, 
we  changed  our  scene  of  action.  One  was  taking  us  off  to  see  his 
coach,  when  lo  1  another  turned  us  back  by  his  representative,  and  thns 
the  tiling  proceeded  until  I  began  to  think  our  situation  rather  ludic- 
rous, and  told  Dr.  Cox  that  if  he  pleased,  T  would  assume  the  respon- 
pibility  of  deciding  at  once,  which  I  forthwith  did,  in  favor  of  the  Reg- 
ulator, the  9  o'clock  coach,  which,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  was  at 
the  door. 

**  The  cx)ach,  when  it  took  us  up,  had  only  a  pair  of  horses ;  but  while 
we  stopped  at  another  inn  to  receive  our  complement  of  passengers, 
two  horses  were  added ;  forming  the  noblest  quaternion  of  steeds  that  I 
ever  saw  attached  to  a  public  conveyance.  The  harness,  too,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  perfectly  new ;  and  to  complete  the  picture,  a 
'gentleman,'  dressed  in  a  black  frock-coat,  with  drab  trousers  and 
gaiters,  took  his  seat  as  coachman." 

He  continues  to  describe  the  ride  through  English  country. 

"We  now  paid  our  fare  (15s.),  and  were  dunned  by  a  lad  who  pre- 
tended that  he  had  ^  loaded  our  luggage'  at  the  Quebec  hotel ;  though 
we  all  agreed  in  saying  that  we  had  never  seen  his  face.    A  handsome 
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young  man,  about  mj  age,  took  his  seat  beside  the  ooaohman,  and  we 
set  off  at  a  smart  pace  through  the  streets  of  Portsmouth.  This  being 
the  first  time  that  I  had  travelled  in  the  old  world,  I  kept  both  mj  ejes 
wide  open  in  search  of  novelties.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was 
the  antique  look  of  the  houses,  built  of  dirty  brick,  as  little  like  the 
brick  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York  as  you  can  well  imagine.  The  next 
thing  that  struck  me  was  the  variety  of  costume.  Here  was  a  man  in 
pantaloons,  there  one  in  breeches,  yonder  one  in  gaiters ;  further  on 
was  one  in  a  shirt  or  frock,  &c.,  Ac  Soldiers  we  saw  at  every  comer; 
young  and  old ;  and  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  smartness  of  their 
appearance ;  their  red  coats  and  white  trousers  seemed  to  have  just 
proceeded  from  the  tailor^s  hands.  A  ride  of  any  sort,  after  our  voyage, 
would  have  been  a  luxury ;  but  such  a  ride  as  we  were  now  to  enjoy 
was  more  than  luxurious;  it  was  luscious.  In  the  outskirts  of  Ports- 
mouth we  began  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  English  cultivation ;  little  gardens, 
exquisitely  neat,  grass-plots  of  the  most  delicious  green,  hedges  and  trees 
and  shrubbery — all  combined  to  make  it  overpowering.  The  milestones 
glided  by  us  with  surprising  speed,  and  yet  the  motion  of  the  coach  was 
all  but  imperceptible.  It  was  only  when  I  looked  at  the  horses  that  I  felt 
convinced  of  our  impetuous  progress.  The  coachman  made  much  enter- 
tainment by  his  dignified  and  gentlemanly  air.  There  was  not  the  least 
degree  of  that  vulgar  swagger  which  oar  '  drivers^  commonly  display ; 
he  did  not  crack  his  whip  once,  and  very  seldom  lashed  the  horses, 
though  when  he  did,  he  did  it  with  a  boldness  quite  alarming.  He  was 
loaded  with  commissions  in  the  shape  of  bundles,  letters,  &c.,  both  from 
Portsmouth  and  from  places  on  the  road.  These  he  frequently  took  up 
without  stopping  at  all ;  just  as  he  paid  his  toll,  while  at  full  speed.  We 
changed  horses  six  or  seven  times,  with  great  rapidity  and  elegance. 
Besides  the  variety  of  scenery,  the  frequent  interchange  of  grain  fields, 
pasture  grounds  and  commons,  we  were  pleased  with  the  sight  of  fiooks 
and  herds,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  people.  What  struck  me 
particularly  in  the  latter  was  their  fresh,  healthy  appearance ;  I  do  not 
mean  more  ruddiness.  Indeed,  I  was  mistaken  in  my  preconceptions. 
My  ideas  of  English  health  and  heartiness  were  associated  with  images 
of  grossness.  I  find,  however,  that  in  the  country  the  people  at  large, 
and  especially  the  women  and  children,  are  remarkable  for  a  clear, 
transparent  complexion,  smooth  full  skin,  and  smiling  countenance.  I 
am  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  boys  whom  we  met  in 
wagons  and  on  foot,  and  the  young  rustics  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
I  may  say  with  truth  that  every  one  whom  we  met  was  fresh  and 
handsome.** 
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His  first  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory. 

^'  As  the  Doctor  and  I  walked  along  the  street  at  night,  we  felt  a 
curiosity  to  know  where  the  House  of  Oommons  was.  The  Doctor  there- 
fore asked  a  gentleman  who  passed  us.  He  replied  '  This  is  it.  I  will 
show  you  the  way ;  but  you  can^t  get  in  without  an  order  from  a 
member.'  *I  was  not  aware  of  that,  sir ;  we  are  strangers.'  '  If  you 
wish  to  go  Id,  I  will  give  you  an  order  with  pleasure.'  ^  Are  you  a 
member,  sir?'  *Yes — for  Ireland."  He  then  took  us  in  through  a 
number  of  halls  and  passages  lined  with  two  rows  of  persons  waiting 
for  admission,  or  something  else,  to  a  little  office  on  one  side,  where  he 
wrote  an  order.  *  Admit  the  bearer.  P.  Lalor.'  He  gave  this  to  Dr. 
Cox  and  said  that  he  would  go  and  get  one  for  mo ;  as  no  member  can 
can  give  more  than  one.  While  he  was  gone,  we  were  knocked  about 
by  the  door-keepers,  &c.,  telling  us  to  stand,  now  on  this  side  and  then 
on  that.  At  last  he  returned  and  took  us  up  through  a  labyrinth  of  pas- 
sages to  a  small,  dark  lobby  in  which  a  number  of  persons  were  crowd, 
ed  round  two  doors.  Into  one  of  these  we  at  length  contrived  to 
peep,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  in  his  robe 
and  wig.  Mr.  Lalor  gave  Dr.  Cox  his  card  and  said  that  he  took  a 
particular  interest  in  Americans,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  us  any  service 
in  his  power." 

He  was  a  little  more  fortunate  at  Exeter  Hall. 

*^  As  I  was  going  in,  a  policeman  at  his  door  asked  me  the  colour  of 
my  ticket.  I  told  him  I  had  none.  *  You  en  n't  go  in  without  one,' 
said  he.  *Do  they  sell  them?'  said  I.  *0  no,'  says  he,  *if  you  wish 
to  go  in,  I  think  I  can  get  you  a  place.'  He  then  took  me  round  the 
corner  into  a. postern  door,  got  a  ticket  from  the  porter,  and  conducted 
me  up-stairs,  saying — *  This  is  not  customary,  but  I  don't  like  to  see  a  re- 
spectable person  turned  away.'  In  a  moment  I  found  myself  in  a  sort 
of  gallery  opposite  the  platform  where  the  speakers  and  other  leading 
personages  sat.  I  soon  recognized  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  gone  out  while  I 
was  dressing.  Lord  Bexley  presided.  A  note  was  read  from  Teign- 
mouth,  and  then  an  abstract  of  the  report  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brandram, 
one  of  the  Secretaries.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  then  rose,  dressed 
in  a  frock  coat  and  black  apron.  He  was  followed  by  J.  J.  Gurney, 
the  Quaker.  Then  came  Dr.  Cox,  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  then 
Baptist  Noel,  then  Dr.  Morrison,  then  Lord  Mountsanford,  then  the 
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Bishop  of  Chester.    All  the  speakers  were  applauded  more  or  less  by 
stamping,  clapping  of  hands,  and  occasionally,  cries  of  *  hear.'  " 

Mr.  Alexander's  passiou  for  courts  and  juries,  judges,  wit- 
nesses and  barristers,  was  much  indulged  in  England.  Here  is 
a  description  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  what  he  saw 
there. 

"  A  guide  introduced  us  to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery — a  room 
not  near  so  large  as  the  court-room  at  Trenton,  but  handsomely  fitted 
up.  Here  we  saw  Lord  Brougham,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
him  utter  a  few  words.  I  think  I  could  have  recognized  him  by  the 
pictures  I  have  seen,  though  they  are  all  caricatures.  He  has  a  very 
intellectual  physiognomy,  and  much  sarcastic  expression  in  the  twitch- 
ing of  his  face.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  counsellors'  robes 
and  wigs.  In  the  latter  I  was  agreeably  disappointed;  they  are  by  no 
means  so  grotesque  as  I  supposed.  After  hearing  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
plead  awhile,  we  left  the  court,  and  in  the  hall  met  counsel  without 
number  in  their  gowns  and  wigs.  As  the  courts  all  sit  at  once,  the 
lawyers  are  obliged  to  pass  incessantly  from  one  to  another,  with  their 
green  bags  and  enormous  briefs." 

The  name  of  Edward  Irving,  who  was  now  one  of  the  lions 
of  London,  had  recently  become  familiar  to  the  two  Americans, 
and  they  were  both  eager  to  see  and  hear  him.  The  following 
account  by  the  younger  of  the  two,  tallies  precisely  with  that 
given  by  Lockhart  in  the  life  of  John  Wilson  *  by  Mrs.  Gordon, 
and  with  that  subsequently  printed  by  Dr.  Cox.  It  possesses 
a  curious  interest  now. 

"After  breakfast,  having  learned  that  Edward  Irving  was  to  hold  a 
meeting  at  half-past  eleven,  we  resolved  to  go ;  but  without  expecting 
to  hear  the  tongues ;  as  they  have  not  been  audible  of  late.  Mr.  Nott, 
who  had  called  before  breakfast,  conducted  us  to  Newman  street,  where 
Irving  is  established  since  he  left  the  house  in  Regent  square.  As  we 
walked  along  we  saw  a  lady  before  us  arm  in  arm  with  a  tall  man  in 
black  breeches,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  black  hair  hanging  down  his 
shoulders.  This,  Mr.  Nott  informed  us,  was  Irving  himself  with  his 
eara  tpata.    We  followed  them  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  in  Newmai^ 

•  See  "Christopher  North."    W.  J.  Widdleton,  1868.    p.  271. 
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street ;  where  Dr.  Nott  left  us,  and  we  went  in.  Tha  chapel  is  a  room 
of  moderate  size,  seated  with  plain  modern  benches,  like  our  recitation- 
rooms.  The  end  opposite  the  entrance  is  semicircular,  and  filled  with 
amphitheatrical  seats.  In  front  of  these  there  is  a  largo  arch,  and 
immediately  beneath  it  a  reading-desk  in  the  shape  of  an  altar,  with  a 
large  arm-chair  beside  it.  From  this  point  there  are  several  steps 
descending  toward  the  body  of  the  honse,  on  which  are  chairs  for  the 
elders  of  the  church.  I  mention  these  particular  because  I  think  the 
pulpit  and  its  appendages  extremely  well  contrived  for  scenic  effects. 
The  following  diagram  may  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  appearance," 

Here  follows  a  carefully  drawn  picture  of  the  dais  and 
chairs. 

"  Soon  after  we  were  seated,  the  chairs  below  the  pulpit  were  occu- 
pied by  several  respectable  men,  one  of  them  quite  handsome  and  well 
dressed.  Another  man  and  a  woman  took  their  seats  upon  the  benches 
boliiiid.  While  we  were  gazing  at  these,  we  heard  a  heavy  tramp 
along  the  aisle,  and  the  next  moment  Irving  walked  up  to  the  altar, 
opened  the  Bible,  and  began  at  once  to  read.  He  has  a  noble  figure, 
and  his  features  are  not  ugly ;  with  the  exception  of  an  awful  squint. 
His  hair  is  parted  right  and  left,  and  hangs  down  on  his  shoulders  in 
affected  disorder.  His  dress  is  laboriously  old  fashioned — a  black 
quaker  coat  and  small  clothes.  His  voice  is  harsh,  but  like  a  trumpet ;  it 
takes  hold  of  one  and  cannot  be  forgotten.  His  great  aim  appeared  to  be 
to  vary  his  attitudes  and  appear  at  ease.  He  began  to  read  in  a  standing 
posture,  but  had  scarcely  finished  half  a  dozen  verses  when  he  dropped 
into  the  chair  and  sat  while  he  read  the  remainder.  He  then  stepped 
forward  to  the  point  of  his  stage,  dropped  on  his  knees  and  began  to  pray 
in  a  voice  of  tliundor;  most  of  the  people  kneeling  fairly  down.  At 
the  end  of  the  prayer  he  rea  I  the  COth  Psalm,  and  I  now  perceived  that 
his  selections  were  designed  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  persecutions  of 
his  people  and  himself.  The  chapter  from  Samuel  was  that  relating  to 
Shimei.  He  then  gave  out  the  66th  Psalm  in  verse ;  which  was  sung 
standing,  very  well,  Irving  himself  joining  in  with  a  mighty  bass. 
He  then  began  to  read  the  39th  of  Exodus,  with  an  allegorical  exposi- 
tion, after  a  short  prayer  for  Divine  assistance.  The  ouches  of  the 
breast-plate  he  explnined  to  mean  the  rulers  of  the  church.  While 
be  was  dealing  this  out,  he  was  interrupted  in  a  manner  rather  s^tartling. 
I  had  observed  that  the  elders  who  sat  near  him,  kept  the'r  eyes  raised 
to  the  sky-light  overhead,  as  if  wooing  inspiration.    One  in  particular 
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looked  very  wild.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  be  occasionally  turned  up 
the  white  of  his  eyes  in  an  ominous  style.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
his  eyes  were  shut.  Just  as  Irving  reached  the  point  I  have  mentioned 
and  was  explaining  the  ouches ;  this  elder  of  ye  church  who  sat  in  the 
chair  marked  P  on  page  48,  burst  out  in  a  sort  of  wild  ejaculation,  thus : 
*  Taranti-hoiti-faragmi-santi  *  * ;  '  O  ye  people— ye  people  of  ye  Lord, 
ye  have  not  the  ouches — ^yo  have  not  the  oucbes-ha-a-a ;  ye  must  have 
them — ^ye  must  have  them-ha-a-a;  ye  cannot  bear — ye  cannot  hearl" 
This  last  was  spoken  in  a  pretty  loud  whisper;  as  the  inspiration  died 
away  within  him.  When  he  began,  Irviog  suspended  his  exposition  and 
covered  bis  face  with  his  hands.  As  soon  as  the  voice  ceased,  he  re- 
sumed the  thread  of  his  discourse,  till  the  *  tongue*  broke  out  again  *•  in 
unknown  strains.'  After  these  bad  again  come  to  an  end,  Irving  knelt 
and  prayed,  thanking  God  for  looking  upon  the  poverty  and  desolation 
of  bis  church  amidst  her  persecutions.  After  he  had  finished  and  arisen 
from  his  knees,  he  dropped  down  again  saying — ^  one  supplication 
more'— or  *one  thanksgiving  more.'  He  now  proceeded  to  implore 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  servant  who  bad  been  ordained  as  a  prophet 
in  the  sight  of  the  people.  After  this  supplementary  prayer,  he  stood  up, 
asked  a  blessing  in  a  few  words,  and  began  to  read  in  the  6tb  John  about 
feeding  on  Christ^s  flesh.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  be  said — ^^The 
priests  and  churches  in  our  day  have  denied  the  Saviour^s  flesh,  and  there- 
fore cannot  feed  upon  him.  'He  then  prayed  again  (with  genuflexion) 
after  which  he  dropped  into  his  chair,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  said  —  *llear,  now,  what  the  elders  have  to  say  to  you.'  No 
sooner  was  this  signal  given  than  the  '  tongue'  began  anew,  and 
for  several  minutes  uttered  a  flat  and  silly  rhapsody,  charging  the  church 
with  unfaithfulness  and  rebuking  it  therefor.  The  *  tongue*  having 
finished,  an  elder  who  sat  above  him  rose,  with  Bible  in  hand,  and 
made  a  dry  but  sober  speech  about  faith,  in  which  there  was  nothing, 
I  believe,  outre.  The  handsome,  well-dressed  man,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned, at  Irving's  left  band,  now  rose  and  came  forward  with  his  Bible. 
His  first  words  were — *  Your  sins  which  jire  many  are  forgiven  you.' 
His  discourse  was  incoherent,  though  not  wild,  and  had  reference  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  church.  The  lust  preacher  on  tlie  occasion  was  a 
decent,  ministerial  looking  man  in  black,  who  discoursed  on  oheness  with 
Christ.  A  paper  was  now  handed  to  Irving  which  be  looked  at,  and 
then  fell  upon  his  knees.  In  the  midst  of  his  prayer  he  took  the  paper 
and  read  it  to  the  Lord,  as  be  would  have  read  a  notice.    It  was  a 

• 
*  I  do  not  pretend  to  recollect  the  words.   — J.  A.  A. 
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tbankssgiyiDg  by  Harriet  Palmer  for  the  privilige  of  attending  on  these 
services  to  daj.  After  the  prayer,  they  sang  a  Psalm,  and  then  the 
meeting  was  dismissed  by  benedictioo.  The  impression  made  on  my 
mind  was  one  of  unmingled  contempt.  Everything  which  fell  from  Irv- 
ing's  lips  was  purely  flat  and  stupid,  without  a  single  flash  of  genius,  or 
the  slightest  indication  of  strength  or  even  vivacity  of  mind.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  my  former  low  opinion  of  him  founded  on  his  writings.  Mr. 
Not^  who  knew  him  when  lie  was  in  Glasgow,  says  that  his  first  6clat 
in  London  was  owing  to  the  notes  which  he  had  taken  of  Dr.  Chalmers' 
oonvorsitim;  and  that  when  he  was  cast  upon  his  own  resoarces,  he 
appeared  in  his  real  character  as  a  dunce.  Dr.  Cox  and  I  flattered  our- 
selves that  he  observed  us,  and  preached  at  us.  I  saw  him  peeping 
through  his  fingers  several  times,  and  I  suppose  he  was  not  gratified  to 
see  us  gazing  steadfastly  nt  him  all  the  time,  for  he  took  occasion  to 
tell  the  people  that  it  would  profit  them  nothing  without  the  circum- 
cision of  the  ear.  Thb  he  defined  to  be  the  putting  away  of  all  im- 
pertinent curiosity  and  profane  inquisitiveness — all  gazing  and  prying 
into  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  all  malicious  reporting  of  his  doings 
in  the  church.  We  were,  afterwards,  given  to  understand  that  one  of 
the  elders  was,  probably,  the  Hon.  Spencer  Percival." 

The  nde  in  the  stage  coach  from  Oxford  was  a  very  pictu- 
resque and  agreeable  incident  to  look  back  to.     He  says : 

"  You  never  see  here,  as  in  America,  a  long  string  of  stages ;  but 
there  is  a  perpetual  succession  of  coaches ;  so  that  you  can  choose  your 
hour  in  almost  every  ca^^e.   I  do  not  know  how  many  passed  the  Mitre, 
bound  either  to  or  from  London,  while  I  was  waiting;  and  you  must 
recollect,  my  dear  readers,  that  an  English  stage  coach  under  sail  is  a 
majestic  sight.     The  number  of  passengers  above,  below  and  around ; 
the  pile  of  luggage  on  the  roof,  and  the  tremendous  speed  at  which  they 
are  driven,  make  these  vehicles  a  really  sight-worthy  spectacle.    At 
length  the  Union  arrived,  but  to  my  dismay  the  inside  was  full.    This, 
however,  is  not  so  shocking  in  England  as  in  America,  where  much 
disappointment  would  be  seriously  felt.    The  bookkeeper  of  the  coach 
office  assured  me  that  the  next  coach  would  bo  along  in  fifteen  minutes; 
and  so  it  was.    There  were  only  a  gentleman  and  lady  inside,  so  that  I 
got  in  very  comfortably.    Off  we  went  at  a  trem^dous  rate,  over  the 
Oxford  pavement;  our  guard  shaking  the  houses  with  his  trumpet   The 
silent  but  well  lighted  streets  through  which  we  rattled,  and  the  moon- 
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lit  fields  tbrongh  which  we  afterwards  glided,  made  me  quite  romantic 
till  sleep  overcame  me,  and  I  dreamed  of  home." 

Here  is  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  dashing  coachman 
who  gave  him  the  best  notion  he  has  ever  had  of  the  character 
of  Jehu. 

"  Our  coachman  was  of  a  different  class  from  those  I  had  seen — 
younji:er,  more  dashing,  and  extremely  reckless  in  his  air  and  manner. 
In  driving  he  was  a  perfect  Jehu ;  indeed,  I  never  entered  into  Jehu's 
character  before.  The  coach  horses  are  invariably  spirited,  and  there 
is  always  (at  least  so  fieir  as  I  have  seen)  one  that  is  ungovernable :  this 
is  obvious  from  the  cautious  manner  in  which  the  vicious  horse  is 
brought  out  and  put  into  the  harness,  and  the  mysterious  hints  which 
are  given  to  the  coachman  by  the  hostlers  and  '  horsers.'  Again,  if 
there  is  any  delay  between  the  gearing  of  the  horses  and  the  starting 
coach,  two  men  at  their  heads  can  scarcely  hold  them  at  all.  When 
they  do  start,  it  is  all  at  once  and  fortimmo.  When  any  of  the  steeds 
begins  to  play  the  fool,  the  coachman  increases  their  speed,  and  brings 
them  to  reason  by  galloping  up  hill." 

"  On  the  way  we  took  up  an  old,  old  man,  and  when  he  alighted 
a  woman  had  to  take  him  in  her  arms.  A  toll-gate  tacksman  put  his 
wife  into  the  coach.  *  Who's  that,  Jeremy  ?'  said  the  ooachmnn.  '  A 
friend  of  mine,'  quoth  he.  *  She's  na  rinnin  awayet?'  *Na.' 
Between  two  and  three  we  hove  in  sight  of  Edinboro'.  Villas  and 
country  seats  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  through  the  haze 
which  hung  upon  the  atmosphere  we  began  to  discern  the  steeples  of 
*Auld  Eeekie.'  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  describe  my  first  impres- 
sions. I  felc  as  if  I  were  in  another  world.  Hills,  valleys,  gardens, 
palaces — all  brought  together  I  The  castle  frowning  from  its  cliff,  the 
unfinbhed  Parthenon  on  Calton  Hill,  the  splendid  churches,  and  the 
long,  lofty  ranges  of  stone  building — ^well,  what  of  them  ?    Nothing." 

He  saw  an  odd  thing  in  Edmburgh  to  which  he  thus  refers : 

*'  The  first  projecting  house,  a  little,  old,  low  and  narrow  one,  was 
once  the  residence  of  Johi?  Ekox,  whose  image  and  snperscription  are 
still  upon  the  wall,  with  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  the  nnme 
of  God  in  Greek,  Latin  and  English.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  fashiona- 
ble hairdresser  and  wigmaker !  1 1  named  Dryden !  1 1 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  mazes  which 
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have  been  exhausted  by  the  guidebooks.  I  prefer  to  retain 
the  following  vivid  description  of  the  celebrated  view  from 
Calton  Hill: 

*^  I  DOW  leil  Ilolyrood,  and  ascended  Calton  Hill  hj  an  elegant  car- 
riage road,  winding  spirally  around  it.  Every  turn  presented  a  new 
scene,  ur  a  modification  of  it,  but  from  the  top  I  beheld  one  of  unspeakable 
magnificence.  On  one  side  lay  the  New  Town  like  a  map,  regular,  spa- 
cious, splendid,  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens;  on  another  stretched 
the  hills  of  Fife,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  German  Ocean ;  on  another 
Iny  a  beautiful  slope  of  rich  and  cultivated  lands,  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  Last  but  not  least,  I  had  before  me  the  Old  Town,  magnifi- 
cent *Auld  Reekie.'  The  New  Town  is  very  noble  in  its  way,  and  equal 
to  any  other  place  I  ever  saw ;  but  if  it  were  demolished,  the  old  town 
would  be  a  wonder  still.  The  total  absence  of  wood  and  brick,  the 
loftiness  of  the  houses,  and  t!ie  inequalities  of  the  ground,  reader  it  strik- 
ing to  the  eye  beyond  description.  I  am  a  fool  to  say  as  much  as  I  do 
about  it." 

His  visit  to  the  house  of  Professor  Lee,  the  late  orientalist, 
should  not  be  omitted.  He  was  directed  thither  by  the  coach- 
porters. 

"The  situation  is  a  very  pleasant  one — retired  but  not  remote.  A 
genteel  servant  lad  opened  the  door,  and  carried  up  my  name;  he  then 
returned  and  conducted  me  into  the  study.  A  moment  after  the  Pro- 
fessor came  in,  dressed  in  cap  and  gown ;  he  read  Mr.  Home's*  letter, 
asked  me  a  few  questions,  and  then  invited  me  to  walk  with  him  to  the 
Library,  which  he  said  would  close  very  soon.  On  the  way  he  talked 
about  German  theology.  Professor  Stuart,  Gesenius,  &c.,  &c.  In  the 
Library  he  showed  me  the  Beza  MS.  While  I  was  looking  at  it,  a  man 
came  up  and  said :  '  Professor  Lee,  will  you  please  to  step  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  ? '  *  Bless  me,'  said  he,  ^  I  quite  forgot  it.'  He  then  asked 
a  librarian  in  attendance  to  show  me  the  Burckhardt  MSS.,  and  went 
ofi^,  saying  that  he  would  return  in  a  few  minutes.  I  saw  no  more  of 
him.   We  were  soon  after  turned  out,  and  the  doors  shut." 

From  England  he  passed  over  into  France^  He  was  much 
impressed  with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  genuine  politeness 

*  Author  of  the  "Introduction." 


of  the  Frencli.    On  the  road  from  CaUb  to  Pane  they  were 
aurprised  by  an  Lovasion  of  French  beggars. 

"On  selting  ont,"  liosajs,  "  we  wcreaaeimltedbj  a  host  of  beggars. 
Such  an  assortment  nf  clippies,  dwarfs,  '  malhenreuz'  and  <  offli^^s,' 
I  never  saw  before.  Ttie  French  beggar?,  however,  ore  nothing  like 
the  Englhh.  The  former  are  so  amusing  tliat  I  laagh  all  the  lime  they 
are  addressing  me ;  the;  look  as  if  thoj  were  joking  and  raadj  to  bnrst 
into  a  laugh.  At  last,  we  got  off.  As  we  drew  nearer  to  Paris,  onr 
postilliona  became  more  and  more  grotesque.  One*  during  every  stage 
they  stop  before  an  inn,  and  a  drata  ia  bronght  them,  of  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy.  Some  took  cider  in  preference,  and  one  para 
water.  The  coodactor  drank  nothing  but  beer,  except  a  little  wine  at 
dinner.  In  the  night  we  passed  through  Clermont,  where  Massillon 
was  bishop ;  Eoon  after  which  I  fell  ssleep." 

Few  things  in  his  journal  are  more  interesting  than  the 
following  description  of  a  call  he  made  upon  old  Gen.  Lafayette. 
He  had  learned  from  a  Mr.  Curtis  that 

"  Gen.  Lafayette  intended  to  leave  town  to-morrow,  for  which  cause 
he  and  Mr.  Adnms  urged  me  to  go  and  deliver  my  letter.  I  accord- 
ingly hired  a  cab  by  the  hour,  and  drove  first  to  Menrice's;  where  I 
paid  my  bill ;  the  maa  refusing  to  take  the  fraction  as  a  franc  (five  sous) 
I  then  went  to  No.  6  rue  d'Aiijou,  St  IIonor6,  and  held  the  fullowing 
dialogne  with  tlie  porteress;  'Est-ce  I'hfitol  du  0£n£ral  LnfiiyBtte?> 
'  Non,  monsienr,  il  demeuro  id,  mais  I'h^tel  n'est  pas  &  Ini.'  '  Maia 
est-il  ici  V  '  Oui,  monsieur,  montez  au  gauclio,'  I  mounted  an  gauche 
accordingly,  and  rang  a  boll.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant,  who 
informed  me  that  the  General  could  not  be  seen;  but  the  next  moment, 
asked  whether  I  was  an  American.  On  hearing  that  I  was,  he  said: 
'Entrez  done,  monsieur,  ontrez,'  and  ushered  me  through  a  vacant 
apartment  into  another,  where  about  a  dozen  people  were  seated. 
These,  I  found,  were  persons  who  bad  appointments  with  the  General. 
They  were  mostly  plain,  common -looking  people ;  one  was  a  soldier, 
and  one  a  woman.  The  rule,  'First  come,  first  served,' was  very  rigidly 
observed.  Wliile  one  was  in  the  'presence,'  the  master  of  ceremonies 
would  ask  the  neit  his  name,  and  then  announce  it  as  he'  entered.  I 
waited  at  least  an  hour;  had  I  foreseen  what  happened  I  should  not 
hare  gone  at  all,  but  when  once  there  I  was  resolved  to  get  something 
for  my  pains.  Once,  indeed,  I  did  propose  to  leave  the  letter,  saying 
that  perhaps  it  was  too  late  fur  the  General  toreoe{veme,bnt  themqor- 
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domo  said:  *Non,  non;  cVst  (gal;  yons  allez  entrez  tout  H  Thenr.* 
At  last  uiy  turo  came,  and  he  took  Mr.  Kives's  letter  io.  A  few  minates 
after  he  came  out,  and  inyited  me  to  enter.  I  passed  througb  another 
vacant  room  into  the  Gencrars  bedroom :  as  I  entered,  he  was  tottering 
towards  an  inner  door,  to  shut  it  When  lie  turned  round  he  advanced, 
took  me  hj  the  hand,  and  placed  me  on  the  sofa  where  he  sat  himself^ 
saying  that  he  wos  very  much  pleased  to  see  me.  ^  How  long  are  yon 
in  Paris,  Mr.  Alexander  ?  ^  I  wish  to  preserve  as  much  of  his  conversa- 
tion as  I  can.  *  Did  you  leave  your  father  and  other  friends  at  Princeton 
well  ? '  I  then  said  that  I  supposed  he  remembered  Princeton  very  well. 
'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  he,  *  many,  many  years  before  you  were  bom.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  remember,  but  when  I  came  to  Princton  I 
found  my  diploma  signed  by  Dr.  Witherspoon :  it  had  been  wailing  for 
me  forty  years ;  and  it  was  publicly  delivered  to  me.'  *  Yes,'  said  I, 
'  and  I  was  present ;  I  was  a  boy  at  school.'  He  then  made  me  many 
offers  of  service,  and  on  my  asking  how  I  could  get  into  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  he  wrote  me  a  letter  to  the  Count  do  Somerville,  Grand  R^fe- 
rcndaire  of  the  Chamber,  requesting  him  to  give  me  a  ticket.  Wlien  I 
rose  to  go  ho  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  he  would  be  happy  to  do 
me  any  service  when  I  came  to  Paris  again.  Ho  also  requested  me,  on 
my  return  to  America,  to  give  his  respects  to  my  father  and  bis  other 
friends  at  Princeton." 

The  General  did  not  forget  his  promise  to  his  Princeton 
visitor. 

"  I  was  just  dressed  when  some  one  knocked  at  my  door,  and  in 
came  Mr.  Dunscomb  Bradford  (Acting  American  Consul)  with  a  letter 
from  General  Lafayette,  who  has  been  searching  in  vain  for  my  address, 
which  I  did  not  give  him,  as  I  thouglit  that  he  was  going  out  of  town : 
The  letter  was  directed :  'A  Monsieur  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  & 
Paris.'  It  enclosed  a  note  with  these  words  in  the  General's  own  hand : 
^Qen'l  Lafayette's  compliments  to  Mr.  Alexander,  and  sends  him  a 
diplomatic  ticket  for  the  Chambre  des  Paris — friday  evening."  -With- 
in this  note  there  was  another  in  these  words:  *Les  huissiers  et  gar- 
diens  pr^pos^s  d  la  Chambre  des  paris  introduiront  dans  la  tribune 
diplomatique  jusqu'd  la  fin  do  la  session  Monsieur." 

One  day  afler  visiting  the  flower  garden  of  St.  Denis,  and 
other  places  of  interest,  he 

"  Repaired  to  the  fountain  of  the  Palais  Royal,  where  I  was  soon 
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after  joined  by  Mr.  Jenks,  and  we  went  together  to  the  Ecole  Hoyale  dea 
Langnes  Orientales  Yivnntes.  There  we  sat  and  tattled,  ^till  Monsieur 
Caussin  Percival  came  in,  Mr.  Jenks  reciting  to  him  in  vulgar  Arabic. 
The  other  two  pupils  did  not  come.  I  then  went  with  Mr.  Jenks  to  his 
lodgings  in  the  rue  la  Pelleti^re.  There  he  showed  me  some  Turkish 
firmans." 

One  Sunday  in  Paris  he  heard  Mr.  Wilkes  preach  from  the 
words — 

*  The  foxes  have  holes,'  &c.  "  He  arrived  at  11  o'clock  last  night. 
His  prayers  were  beautiful,  and  his  discourse  though  rambling  con- 
tained some  noble  passages.  We  were  introduced  to  him  after 
sermon.  Mr.  Stoddard  and  I  now  proceeded  to  the  Palais  Eoyal  and 
dined  at  P^rigord's.  We  then  went  to  No.  9  rue  de  Cl^ry,  where  I 
sat  with  Mr.  Stoddard  until  half  past  7,  when  we  went  to  the  Oratoire, 
and  heard  M.  Monod  expound  the  preface  and  first  petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  He  is  wonderfully  brisk  and  rapid  in  all  that  he 
says  and  does ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  most  *  efiicient ' 
man  among  the  evangelicals.  He  is  also  clear  and  earnest  in  dis- 
course ;  but  quite  inferior  to  Audubez  in  unction,  and  to  Grandpierre 
In  eloquence." 

Here  is  an  acconnt  of  a  Chnrch  in  Munich,  and  of  the  man« 
ners  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worshippers : 

"By  the  way,  we  went  into  the  *  Students'  Church,'  or  University 
chapel,  and  saw  a  part  of  the  High  Mass  service.  It  is  the  only  plain 
Catholic  church  that  I  ever  saw.  The  music  was  grand.  I  never 
heard  fiddles  and  trumpets  used  in  worship  before.  The  German 
Catholics  enter  into  the  imposture  with  more  intensity  of  feeling  than 
any  others.  The  lower  people  whom  I  see  in  the  churches  here,  seem 
to  go  through  their  periormances  with  a  sort  of  solemn  enthusiasm. 
I  saw,  too,  in  one  of  the  churches,  a  card  suspended  on  which  was 
painted  an  apostrophe  to  the  worshippers.  It  was  really  affecting,  and 
displayed  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  tenderness  very  unlike  the  hollow 
barrenness  of  Popish  Christianity  as  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere.  One 
sentence  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  ran  thus :  *  God  have  mercy  upon  you, 
poor,  forsaken,  unhappy  souls.  The  merciful  God  have  mercy  upon 
yon  for  the  sake  of  the  mortal  anguish  (Angst  der  Blutsch  witzender 
Jesus.) '   This  last  phrase  cannot  be  translated." 
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What  is  next  to  bo  related  took  place  on  or  near  the  ter- 
race of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Berne. 

<^  While  I  was  looking  at  the  edifice,  a  young  man  of  intelligent  oonn- 
tenanoe,  but  rather  beggarly-dressed,  accosted  me  in  French  and  talked 
about  the  architecture  of  the  church.    As  he  proceeded  to  ask  me 
questions  about  the  town,  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  stranger — '  You  are 
a  Frenchman,  perhaps?*    *No.'  'A  German?*     *No.  I  come  farther 
than  that.*    'Further  than  that?  Are  you  Prussian?*    *  No,  further 
than  that.'     'From  Russia?'     'Further than  that.'    He  next  guessed 
America,  but  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  born  there,  as  I  seemed 
to  him  too  white.  He  asked  me  a  number  of  questions  about  America, 
and  then  informed  me  that  he  was  a  mechanicien,  but  was  familiar  with 
all  branches  of  science.    He  drew  from  his  pocket  two  drafts  and  ex- 
planations of  inventions  of  his  own.    He  is  travelling  through  Switzer- 
land on  foot,  he  says,  spending  his  father's  money.** 

On  Thursday  the  first  of  August  he  found  a  place  in  a 
coach  going  to  Lausanne  by  the  way  of  Freyburg.  His  own 
account  is  graphic : 

"  I  had  scarcely  taken  my  seat  when  the  Englishman  arrived ;  and  it 
was  well  that  I  knew  him  to  be  such,  for  I  should  never  have  guessed 
it.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  sickly- looking  young  man  with  a  large  mous- 
tache and  a  complexion  darker  than  that  of  Italy  or  Spain.  I  broke 
the  ice  at  once.  *Do  you  speak  English,  sir?'  *  Yes  sir;  are  you 
English  ? '  '  No,  I  am  an  American.'  '  Oh,  that  is  the  same  thing.'  I 
was  as  much  struck  with  the  dignified  mildness  of  his  manners,  as  I 
had  been  Avith  the  color  of  his  skin.  But  he  soon  explained  both  by 
saying,  that  he  had  served  six  years  in  the  East  Indies,  had  come  home 
with  the  liver  complaint,  and  was  travelling  for  his  health.  I  have  never 
met  with  a  military  man  since  I  came  to  Europe  who  was  not  a  gentle- 
man. It  is  a  fact  that  even  the  common  soldiers  are  particularly  gentle 
and  obliging  in  their  manner  when  accosted.  My  now  acquaintance 
pleased  me  particularly  well.  He  talked  some  Hindostanee,  and  an- 
swered many  questions  which  I  put  respecting  India." 

While  in  Geneva  he  wrote  an  immense  sheet  npon  every 
sort  of  topic  to  his  brother  James,  in  a  hand  wonderfully  minute 
and  compact,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  few  extant  speci- 
mens of  his  writing  in  the  old-fashioned  free  and  easy,  coUo- 
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quial,  epistolary  style.  In  the  course  of  it  he  takes  occasion 
to  refer  to  his  growing  attachment  to  republican  institutions 
and  to  I'resbyterian  government ;  and  then  descants  upon  the 
manners  of  John  Bull,  European  music,  an  old  Swiss  beggar, 
the  transcendental  philosophy,  the  Munich  library ;  and  in  art- 
lessly pathetic  terms,  acknowledges  his  unabated  love  and 
frequent  prayers  for  his  correspondent.  Some  of  Gray's  let- 
ters when  abroad  are  not  wholly  unlike  this.  There  are 
remarkable  revelations  of  character  and  disposition  in  this 
letter.  I  can  give  but  a  part  of  this  interesting  document, 
which  bears  date  Geneva,  August  14th,  1833. 

"  My  Dear  Brother  : 

Tliough  1  have  jnst  dispatched  a  sort  of  catholic 
epistlo  to  the  family  at  large,  yourself  included,  yon  will  not,  methinks, 
object  to  a  more  specific  personal  address.  Tonr  letter,  dated  June  26, 
I  have  read  repeatedly,  and  thank  you  kindly  for  the  news  and  coun- 
sels which  it  furnishes.  There  is  a  vein  of  melanclioly  feeling  ranning 
through  it  which  at  first  affected  me  by  sympathetic  contagion  ;  but  I 
soon  recovered.  On  some  i)oint9  where  we  once  agreed,  we  agree  no 
longer;  and  among  the  nnmber  there  are  two  at  least  which  have  to 
do  witli  your  epistolary  sadness.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  got  now 
feelings  with  respect  to  politics.  I  no  longer  look  at  the  details  of  our 
democracy  with  shame  or  loathing.  I  have  dismissed  the  habit  of 
regarding  our  republic  as  the  certain  prey  of  premature  destruction. 
The  other  point  on  which  my  feelings  have  experienced  a  change  is 
Presbyterianism.  Everything  that  I  have  seen  in  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Switzerland,  gives  a  rational  confirmation  to  my  Jiereditary 
confidence,  and  thus  converts  a  prejudice  into  a  strong  conviction. 
r>ook  at  the  various  systems  of  church  polity,  and  inquire  to  what 
extremes  they  run,  and  you  will  find  these  various  and  opposite  ex- 
treme«,  almost  without  exception,  shunned  and  remedied  by  scriptural 
Presbyterianism.  The  extremes  of  clerical  and  popular  power,  the 
extremes  of  strict  and  loose  communion,the  extremes  of  pomp  and  mean- 
ness as  to  forms,the  extremes  of  rigor  and  license  as  to  doctrine,  the 
extremes  of  superstition  and  irreverence  as  to  sacred  things,  the  extremes 
of  learning  without  piety,  and  the  converse,  among  ministers — all  these 
are  held  at  arm^s  length  by  the  wise  yet  simple  constitution  of  our 
clinroh. 

''Two  nights  after  my  arrival  at  Geneva,  having  spent  the  dayligbt 
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in  the  public  walks,  I  was  sannteriDg  homeward,  or  rather  inn*ward, 
when  a  bell  began  to  ring.  Recollecting  that  it  was  the  first  Monday 
in  the  month,  I  imagined  that  some  of  the  evangelicals  might  bo  observ- 
ing  the  monthly  concert.  I  accordingly  followed  the  8oi?nd,  till  it 
brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  Eglise  de  la  Fusterie,  one  of  the  principal 
city  churches.  The  house  was  lighted,  and  a  number  of  persons  were 
standing  round  the  doors.  *  Qu^est-ce  que  c^est  I^  said  I  to  one  of  them. 
*  Monsieur,  c'est  un  chant ;  vous  pouvez  bien  entrer.'  The  door  resisted 
my  attempt,  but  a  moment  after  it  was  opened  from  within.  The  door- 
keeper asked  whether  monsieur  was  a  foreigner,  and  invited  him 
to  ascend  into  the  tribune.  Monsieur  ascended  accordingly,  and 
looking  down,  saw  the  body  of  the  church  filled  with  well  dressed 
men  and  boys,  while  a  great  number  of  ladies  were  collected  round 
tlie  pulpit.  Over  the  '  clerk^s  desk '  was  a  large  blackboard  with  a 
piece  of  music  scored  in  chalk.  Before  it  stood  a  man  with  a  long 
stick  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  touched  every  note  as  it  was  sung. 
I  said  to  myself,  *This  is  noble — a  congregational  singitig-school 
on  a  splendid  scale.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  Farel  and  Calvin  insisted 
on  the  introduction  of  psalmody.*  I  was  more  and  more  delighted 
as  I  watched  the  skilful  and  efiicient  manner  in  which  the  leader 
managed  the  performance ;  he  did  not  sing  himself,  but  beat  time  for 
the  whole,  by  occasional  directions,  by  clapping  his  hands,  stamping 
his  feet,  &c.,  regulated  the  forte  and  piano  to  perfection.  When  a  mis- 
take was  made  he  stopped  them  and  corrected  it.  Nothing  that  I  ever 
read  or  heard  went  half  so  far  towards  making  me  believe  that  a  whole 
congregation  might  be  taught  to  sing.  Here  was  the  proof  auricular 
and  ocular  before  me,  and  as  I  listened  to  the  majestic  swell  of  that 
majestic  instrument,  the  human  voice,  I  asked  myself  why  the  paltry 
organ  above  the  pulpit  was  not  thrown  out  of  the  window.  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  premeditate  an  article  for  the  Presbyterian^  landing 
the  zeal  with  which  the  modern  Genevese,  from  infancy  to  hoary  hair, 
apply  themselves  to  psalmody,  and  calling  upon  the  Christians  of  America 
to  follow  their  example. 

*'  My  illusion  was  dispelled  by  a  young  man  who  sat  by  me  in  the 
gallery,  and  politely  ofiered  me  half  of  his  music-book.  This  encour- 
aged me  to  talk ;  so  I  asked  liim  whether  it  was  an  ordinary  thing. 
He  said,  *  yes,  it  took  place  every  week.'  *  It  is  for  the  service  in  the 
church  ? '  said  I  interrogatively.  '  Oh,  non,  monsieur,'  said  he,  with  a 
look  of  surprise.  lie  then  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  about  two 
months  ago  a  society  was  formed  here  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and 
practising  the  national  songs  of  Switzerland ;  that  the  number  of  mem- 
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bers  wta  aboat  twelve  hnudred,  and  that  this  was  one  of  their  weekly 
meetiDgg,  Thoogh  such  an  associatioD  would,  in  other  circa mstance% 
have  int«rMted  roo  deeply,  I  was  so  disappointed  on  discovering  my 
mistotce,  that  I  felt  dixpoaeil  to  Blight  the  whole  affair.  I  might  as  welt 
have  felt  disposed  to  walk  on  my  head  ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  they 
dispatched  their  evening's  task,  and  began  to  sing  some  airs  which  they 
hnd  prcviotisly  learneJ.  The  words  of  the  Eongs,  the  wild  pathos  of  tho 
melodies,  the  richness  of  the  harmony,  the  appearance  of  the  people, 
tlie  historical  associations,  mixed  togetlier,  formed  a  compound  that 
was  really  intoxicating.  What  shall  I  say?  I  will  have  the  magna- 
aimity  to  leave  it  nndescribed.  One  of  the  ahomaoa  sank  ho  deep  into 
my  ears  and  bratoB,  that  I  oan  never  forget  it;  and  if  ever  we  meet 
again  I  engage  to  sing  it  eon  amort  for  yonr  benefit.  It  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  qnalltios  which  distingaish  the  Swiss  airs,  and  which  I 
ooiinot  otherwise  describe  than  by  saying  that  they  are  expressively 
monotoQons.  This  is  eminently  troe  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaohes  which 
I  heard  upon  Moont  Bi^  It  kept  time  precisely  with  the  jingling  of 
the  cowbells,  and  soanded  as  if  the  minstrel  had  been  making  Tarlatrons 
to  the  ding-dong.  At  the  same  time  it  was  wild,  plaintive,  and  unearthly. 
I  believe  I  am  talking  about  ihe  Honz  dea  Vaches,  thongh  that  is  not 
the  subject  of  my  story.  The  words  of  the  eong,  or  rather  choms, 
which  I  have  engaged  to  sing,  were  these :  '  Scrrez  vos  rongs,  enfans  de 
Uelvetle  I  Les  oppre^sears  ne  sauraient  les  ouvrir.  S'il  faut  toinber 
tombons  pour  la  patrio  I  Ponr  savoir  vivre,  il  faut  savoir  mourir.'  How 
can  the  poor  fellows  who  have  jast  gone  off  to  B&le  sing  this  on  tho  eve 
of  battle  f  How  can  they  talk  about  oppreBsors,  when  their  buainesa  Is 
to  separate  two  bands  of  fighting  brethren)  Unhappy  Switzerland! 
God  grant  her  a  good  deliverance  I  Agyon  are  gifted  with  a  good  deal 
of  mnsicol  imagination,  I  invi'.e  yon  to  employ  it  in  composing  a  tune 
or  tunes  to  the  above  words,  which  shall  be  at  once  monotonous  and 
expressive,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  your  invention  with  the  real 
air  (unless  you  know  it  already)  when  we  meet  again.  I  have  attended 
a  second  meeting  of  the  Society  da  Ohant  NationaL  They  did  not  sing 
Serrez  vos  rang?,  bnt  they  sang  another  air,  wild  and  lively  even  to 
enthusiasm,  coataioing  a  enlogy  on  Switzerland.  '  Ses  hantes  mon- 
tagnea,  sea  belles  campagnes,  sont  tont  notre  amonr.'  This  was  sang 
with  amazing  spirit ;  as  was  another,  a  solemn  fugae,  perhaps  a  dirge,  in 
which  there  was  a  solo  by  a  female  voice,  aUernating  with  a  sepulchral 
bass  by  ISO  voice?,  and  torminuting  in  a  wild,  mnsical  shriek  by  all 
the  parts  together.  This  was  the  lust  piece,  and  was  followed  by  a 
thnniler  of  applanse  from  the  performers  themselves,  or  as  a  man  who 
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Mt  b J  me  ezplaiiwd  it,  *  vne  explosoa  patriqtiqiie.*  I  hare  nnoe 
reflected  that  I  wis  too  haatj  in  ftbandooln^  mj  inchoate  mrgvnent. 
Thoagh  this  was  not  a  school  of  paahnodj.  it  is  eqaallj  releTaot  and 
Talid  aa  a  proof  of  poeibillties.  If  twelre  hnndred  respectable  Gene- 
Tese,  Httle  bojs,  old  men,  jonng  girls,  and  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  can 
be  broo^t  into  the  harness  hj  a  mere  feeling  of  romantic  patriotism, 
what  might  not— onght  not  to  be  done  in  the  American  charclies  from 
a  sense  of  datj,  ji>ined  with  a  desire  of  rich  enjojment.  I  hare  nsed 
the  phrase  '  romantic  patriotism,*  not  without  design.  It  is  a  Terj 
instmctire  fact,  that  in  England  and  America  the  cradle  and  home  of 
freedom,  political  adrantages  are  things  of  real  life,  and  are  never  asso- 
ciated with  poetical  imagery ;  while  in  France,  the  faTonrite  country  of 
mock  freedom,  triumphal  arches,  statnes,  ptctores,  music  and  declama- 
tory fustian  are  the  insignia  of  liberty.  And  in  general  thronghont  the 
continent  of  Europe,  men  seem  to  think  more  of  the  name  of  freedom 
than  of  the  thing  itsel£  The  patriotism  that  evaporates  in  song  is  ill' 
adspted  to  contend  with  tlio  inharmonions  prose  of  tyranny  or  rebellion. 
The  '  common  eeose '  of  liberty  is  only  known  to  England  and  her 
off«pring — the  hin^hty  mother  and  the  alienated  child.  Are  we  not 
bound  to  pray  for  England's  welfare?  If  she  should  go  to  destruction, 
what  a  stupendous  shipwreck  I  But  there  are  more  than  ten  in  Sodom, 
How  impressive  Wilberforce's  funeral  must  have  been  I  The  great  ones 
did  tiiomselves  more  honor  than  the  dead. 

"But  to  conclude  the  chapter  on  music,  I  proceed  to  state  that  the 
psalmody  of  the  French  churches  is,  to  my  ear,  most  monotonous  and 
insipid.  They  retain  the  old  recitatives  which  are  bound  up  at  the  end 
of  the  French  bibles.  Perhaps  they  sing  the  same  airs  here  as  in  the 
days  of  Farel. 

"  1  suppose  I  mentioned,  in  some  former  letter,  that  M.  Monod,  of 
Paris,  gave  me  a  line  of  introduction  to  Professors  Gaussen  &  Merlet, 
On  applying  at  the  house  of  M.  G.,  I  understood  that  be  was  staying  in 
the  country.  M.  M.  lives  in  the  Eanx  Vives,  a  suburb  of  Geneva.  ♦  ♦ 
M.  Merle  d'AubignC  left  his  card  when  I  was  out.  Yesterday  (August 
13th)  I  called  again  at  M.  Gaussen^s,  and  found  that  he  was  just  gone 
back  into  the  country.  I  then  sot  out  in  search  of  M.  Merlons  abode, 
Atid  after  asking  directions  of  two  men  and  two  women  in  succession,  I 
arrived  at  his  house,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  water's  edge 
in  full  view  of  the  city,  lake,  and  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  some 
very  pretty  grounds.  Professor  Merle  d'AubignS  is  a  large,  fine-looking 
man,  between  thirty -five  and  forty,  as  I  guess,  perfectly  French  in  his 
looks  and  manners,  full  of  animation,  and  extremely  courteous. 
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*                    *                    *  *  »  «  « 

"  When  I  know  anything  about  Kant  and  his  successors  on  the 
throne,  yon  shall  have  it  I  assure  you.  Meantime  I  turn  to  another 
subject  which  is  rather  more  congenial.  I  am  studying  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  no  other  commentary  than  the  skies  and  mountains.'* 
[Part  of  the  letter  is  torn  away  here]  "  *  *  Alp  is  quite  a  useful  aid 
in  understanding  scripture.  I  am  chewing  upon  the  second  of  Matthew 
with  laborious  rumination.  My  rule  as  to  quantity  is,  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. This  little  I  turn  upside  down  till  every  latent  implication  has 
been  shaken  out  and  every  meaning  brought  to  light  I  ask  myself 
questions  in  Greek,  and  answer  them  in  the  words  of  the  ^vangile. 
(This  was  the  mode used  at  Munich,  more  than  once  in  conver- 
sation). *  *  The  references  to  the  O.  T.  strike  me  with  peculiar 
force ;  and  the  Messiahship  of  Christ  looms  very  large  through  the 
prophetic  spy-glass. 

^'  It  is  a  fact  which  seems  surprising  to  myself,  that  I  have  never  once 
since  the  10th  of  April  felt  the  absence  of  my  books.  For  once  it  seemg 
a  pleasure  to  be  bookless.  Or  rather,  I  happen  to  have  one  which  is 
an  equivalent  for  all.  The  sight  of  the  Munich  Library  made  me  sick  of 
books.  *  *  It  was  oppressive ;  it  was  a  silent  insult  to  the  brevity 
of  life.    The  mind  cannot  be  steady  amidst  half  a  million  magnets. 

"  But  methinks  your  patience  will  be  thoroughly  exhausted.  For- 
give whatever  seems  fantastic,  frivolous,  or  foolish.  I  affect  nothing 
which  I  do  not  at  the  moment  feel.  I  am  cheerful  and  yet  very 
serious.  I  have  reason  to  be  both.  I  thank  you  for  remembering  me 
daily  before  God.  He  may  have  seen  us,  when  we  could  not  see  each 
other,  both  employed  alike.  Christianity  cares  little  for  localities  as  such, 
and  superstition  makes  too  much  of  them.  Yet  as  the  scriptures  have 
allowed  us  to  associate  our  Saviour^s  prayers  with  the  brook  Kedron  and 
tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  why  may  I  not  be  pleased  with  the  reflection  that 
I  have  borne  my  friends  in  mind  upon  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  the  Iser  and  the  Danube?  Why  may  I  not  say 
that  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  my  brother,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Alps  ? 
May  we  both  go  from  strength  to  strength,  till  we  appear  at  last  to- 
gether on  Mt.  Zion  and  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river  of  life  which 
proceeds  from  the  throne  of  God  1  Our  way  may  lie  through  deep 
waters,  but  they  shall  not — they  shall  not  overflow  us  1  With  the  ten- 
derest  love  to  all, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Jos.  Addison  ALEXAin>£B." 
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He  thought  Turin  inferior  to  Munich  and  Philadelphia. 
Even  in  his  travels  he  must  dip  into  a  book  now  and  then. 
Here,  the  book  was  Botta.     He  writes : 

''  I  have  been  reading  Botta  with  great  satisfaction ;  I  finished  the 
first  book  to-daj.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  I  should  read  the  Stamp 
Act  for  the  first  time  in  this  howling  wilderness  (Pace  tua  Augusta 
Taurinorum  I  ).  I  do  not  admire  Italian.  It  is  very  feohle  and  mawk- 
ish ;  though,  no  doubt,  good  for  music.  How  far  below  Latin  I  I  begin 
to  like  Latin  again." 

The  following  record  is  pleasing : 

"The  verse  which  I  have  been  studying  to-day  is  Matthew  ii.  10: 
am  astonished  at  the  *  new  light '  which  shines  from  the  lamp  of  life. 
Perhaps  it  looks  brighter  in  consequence  of  the  surrounding  darkness. 
Smce  I  wrote  the  last  sentence  I  opened  the  Greek  Testament  and  saw 
these  words: — *''0  ix^Tt  Kpatfia-are  axpis  ov av  ^f«.'  I  must  try  to  hold 
my  little  light  fast.  What  a  superlative  language  Greek  is  I  Since  I 
began  it  anew  in  the  spring  of  1829,  and  read  the  Oyropaedia  and  Ana- 
basis through  without  stopping,  I  have  regarded  it  as  the  first  of  earth- 
ly tongaes. 

"  Soft  and  gentle  is  thy  hand, 
Shepherd  of  the  chosen  flock ; 
On  the  ocean,  on  the  strand, 

On  the  mountain  and  the  rock. 
Wandering  in  a  foreign  land 
In  perils  oft,  in  sadness  much, 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  such, 
I,  I  have  known  its  soothing  touch. 
(Caetera  desunt.) " 

Here  are  more  of  his  Italian  verses,  composed  at  Turin  : 

When  with  aching  head  and  heart, 

I  have  laid  me  down  to  rest, 
Melanoholy^s  poison  dart 

Deeply  planted  in  my  breast : 
A  voice  has  bid  the  fiend  depart ; 

A  hand — what  h  and  I  need  not  say, 

Has  sought  my  angubh  to  allay, 

And  gently  plucked  that  dart  away. 
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Sometimes  nature  seems  a  waste ; 

And  to  my  deluded  eyes 
All  signs  of  beauty  are  effaced, 

From  the  ocean,  earth,  and  skies ; 
While  I  seem  miserably  placed, 

Like  one  upon  a  sea-washed  deck, 

An  undistinguishable  speck 

Amidst  the  universal  wreck. 

But  when  that  gentle  hand  is  laid 

Upon  my  eyes  to  give  them  sight, 
The  world  at  once  appears  arrayed 

In  living  robes  of  liquid  light ; 
As  if  my  sadness  to  upbraid : 

Rebuked,  amazed,  delighted,  awed, 

On  land  and  sea  I  look  abroad 

And  bless  the  handiwork  of  God. 

Oft  when  I  have  wandered  long, 

Led  by  some  deceitful  star, 
And  pause  for  fear  of^oing  wrong ; 

Suddenly  I  hear  afar, 
The  echo  of  the  shepherd^s  song : 

The  welcome  and  familiar  sound 

Turns  my  bewildered  feet  around. 

And  guides  them  to  the  pasture  ground. 

And  now  at  length  before  me  lies 

A  valley  dark  and  unexplored ; 
But  through  the  gloom  ray  soul  descries 

The  stately  steppiogs  of  her  Lord ; 
I  hasten  on  in  glad  surprise ; 

Let  life  recede;  let  death  draw  near. 

I  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  fear. 

Hip  rod  and  staff  are  with  me  here  I 

The  thought  that  he  was  Dcaring  Rome  seems  to  have 
proved  inspiring  to  him ;  or  perhaps  it  was  only  the  unwonted 
cup  of  coffee.  After  conning  over  the  stanzas  given  above, 
he  says : 
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*'  I  then  proceeded  to  compose  the  following,  on  a  theme  which  I 
nelccted  hefore  leaving  home,  viz : 

"  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

As  this  has  been  thought  one  of  his  noblest  productions  in 
metre,  I  make  no  scruple  to  give  it  without  abridgment.  For 
solemn  grandeur  of  meaning,  and  for  nervous  diction  and 
sonorous  music  he  has  perhaps  not  wntten  anything  that 
exceeds  it« 

I. 
When  fortnne  smiles  and  friends  abound ; 
When  all  thj  fondest  hopes  are  crowned ; 
When  earth  with  her  exhaustless  store. 
Seems  still  intent  to  give  thee  more ; 
When  every  wind  and  every  tide 
Oontribate  to  exalt  thj  pride ; 
When  all  the  elements  conspire 
To  feed  thy  covetous  desire ; 
When  foes  submit  and  envy  stands 
Pale  and  abashed  with  folded  hands ; 
While  fame's  unnumbered  tongues  prolong 
Tbe  swell  of  thy  triumphal  song ; 
When  crowds  admire  and  worlds  applaud 
*'Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.'' 

II. 
When  crowns  are  sported  with  and  thrones 
Are  rocked  to  their  foundation  stones ; 
When  nations  tremble  and  the  earth 
Seems  big  with  some  portentous  birth ; 
When  all  the  ties  of  social  life 
Are  severed  by  intestine  strife ; 
When  human  blood  begins  to  drip 
From  tyranny's  accursed  whip ; 
When  peace  and  order  find  their  graves 
In  anarchy's  tempestuous  waves ; 
When  every  individual  hand 
Is  steeped  in  crime,  and  every  land 
Is  full  of  violence  and  fraud ; 
'*  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 
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ra. 

When  to  the  havoo  man  has  made 
The  elements  afford  their  aid ; 
When  nature  sickens,  and  disease 
Bides  on  the  wing  of  everj  breeze ; 
When  the  tornado  in  its  flight 
Blows  the  alarm  and  calls  to  tight ; 
When  raging  Fever  leads  the  van, 
In  the  fierce  onset  apon  man  ; 
When  livid  Plague  and  pale  Decline 
And  bloated  Dropsy,  form  the  line ; 
While  hideous  Madness,  shivering  Fear 
And  grim  Despair,  bring  up  the  rear ; 
When  these  thy  judgments  are  abroad : 
"  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

IV. 

When  messages  of  grace  are  sent. 
And  mercy  calls  thee  to  repent; 
When  through  a  cloud  of  doubts  and  fears 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears ; 
When  thy  reluctant  heart  delays 
To  leave  it's  old  accustomed  ways ; 
When  pride  excites  a  storm  within, 
And  pleads  and  fights  for  every  sin ; 
Be  still,  and  let  this  tumult  cease ; 
Say  to  thy  raging  passions,  "  Peace  I  " 
By  love  subdued,  by  judgment  awed : 
"  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

'*  I  began  another  poem  in  the  night  which  I  did  not  finish,    Le 

oioil 

I. 

When  by  strong  love  and  sorrow  led, 

The  women  hasten  to  appear 
Where  their  departed  Master's  head 

Was  Li  id  upon  its  rocky  bier. 
Desiring  there  once  more  to  shed 

The  sweet,  but  sweetly  bitter  tear ; 

The  joyful  words  which  met  their  ear, 
Though  by  the  lips  of  angels  said, 
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Like  idle  tales  to  tbem  appear : 
**  He  is  arisen  from  the  dead — 
He  is  not  liere !  " 

n. 

Yet  when  they  saw  the  cold,  hard  bed, 

For  his  sake  to  their  bosoms  dear ; 
And  saw  their  Master's  body  fled, 

And  the  cast  grave-clothes  lying  near; 
They  in  their  tnrn  to  others  said, 

With  mingled  wonder,  joy,  and  fear : 
*^  He  has  arisen  from  the  dead — 

He  is  not  here  1  " 

This  is  without  doubt  the  sweetest  and  most  delicate  of  all 
his  scriptural  paraphrases. 

On  the  way  from  Florence  he  had  an  adventure  with  an 
old  priest,  a  young  Franciscan  friar,  and  some  seculars,  the 
account  of  w^hich  is  very  entertaining. 

'*  After  I  had  waited  an  hour  or  two  the  vetttira  came  to  the  door 
and  I  got  in.  On  the  back  seat  there  was  an  elegant  old  gentleman,  in 
ecclesiastical  costume,  with  a  red  ribbon  roaod  his  hat.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  spoke  French.  He  answered,  in  Italian,  that  he  had  never 
practised  it.  On  the  seat  opposite  to  him  there  was  a  hnge  pile  of 
bundles,  bags,  &c.  He  laughed  and  said  he  had  taken  two  places,  one 
for  himself  and  one  for  his  things.  We  drove  along  the  street  called 
Porta  Rossa ;  and  stopped  before  a  coffee-house,  where  a  boy  got  in 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  velvet,  which  is  very  common  here 
among  the  lower  orders.  We  stopped  again  before  a  church,  where  a 
young  Franciscan  friar  joined  us  and  a  young  priest.  The  latter  sat 
inside  with  the  old  priest  and  me.  The  Franciscan  and  the  boy  sat  in 
the  cabriolet.  We  did  not  get  away  till  after  12  o'clock.  I  found, 
from  the  conversation  in  the  coach,  that  the  young  priest  was  in  some 
way  dependant  on  the  old  one,  whom  he  treated  with  obsequious 
servility.  His  name  was  Padre  Luigi  (Father  Louis).  The  Fran- 
ciscan^s  name  was  Padre  Leonardo,  and  the  boy's  Bartolomeo  Novara. 
The  old  man  was  called  *Mon8ign6re'  by  the  others,  so  that  I  did  not 
learn  his  name.  The  boy  was  going  to  a  convent  in  Rome  to  try 
whether  he  would  like  to  be  a  Franciscan.    He  was  from  G^noa,  P^dre 
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Leonardo  Trom  Fort  Maurice  in  Pleclmont,  Piidre  Laigi  from  Pisloja, 

and  MoDsign6ro  from  Siena.  We  stopped  for  the  night  at  PoggiboasL 
Tlie  old  Priest  and  I  h^  rooms  to  ourselves,  tUe  other  ttjree  '  had  one 
between  them.'  We  ull  supped  together.  The  two  seoalars  were  very 
polite  to  me — the  young  one  offioioDsIj  so.  The  old  one  vas  truly 
kind  and  faihedj.  I  am  very  certain  that  no  Italian  travelling  in 
Anierica,  would  have  met  with  snoh  treatment  from  any  two  Protes- 
tant ministers.  The  Franciscan  was  civil  but  nnpoli^hed.  The  little 
Genoese  had  all  the  native  grace  of  ao  Italian  peasant,  with  a  great 
deal  of  iatclligenee,  modesty,  and  wit.  The  langnage  was  like  muslo 
in  hia  month.  Tlie  Plstoian  spoke  in  a  very  affected  manner  and  pro- 
nounced e  bard  like  i;  e  soft,  like  i&;  eue'tuo  he  pronounced  ku»hteno." 

Wednaday,  Sept.  4. — Tbey  were  called  at  an  early  hour  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey.  The  ecclesiastics  spent  a  largo  part  of  the 
time  over  their  breviaries.  Their  inonner  of  praying,  however,  was  a 
little  odd.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  they  passed  through  Siena, 
and  stopped  before  a  book-store  while  the  old  priest  bought  a  poem 
lately  pnblished.  All  of  us  read  it.  It  wa^  a  satirical  performance, 
.  lashing  the  priests  among  others.  The  old  man  made  great  sport  of 
the  Franciscan  during  the  ride  tO'day,  asking  him  curious  questions  and 
laughing  about  the  idleness  and  voracity  of  the  monks.  He  also  talked 
a  great  deal  to  Burtolomeo,  in  a  humorous  way,  about  his  turoiag 
friar.  Ilia  object  seemed  to  be  to  disgust  him  with  the  project,  and  I 
therefore  liked  his  raillery  very  well,  though  it  was  rather  unmerciful 
to  the  poor  Fr.incsican,  who  bore  it  with  great  patience  and  good 
liuinor.  lie  Foemed  to  he  an  honest,  sincere,  ignorant  man.  Piidre 
Lnlgi  was  a  prim,  nfiected,  »Iy,  hy[K>critic»l  sort  of  a  body.  Ilis  buu- 
neas  seoinod  to  bo  to  echo  every  thing  Monsign6re  said,  hy  adding, 
"  viro,-Teramente-sicfira-va  bene-si-si-gia-glu,"  Wo  stopped  at  noon 
to  breakfast  at  a  village  inn.  The  old  gentleman  took  great  puns  to 
ascertain  what  I  would  like,  and  ordered  it  for  me.  When  it  came 
upon  the  table,  neither  he  nor  tlie  rest  would  touch  it;  and  I  found 
that  they  were  fasting,  for  they  ate  nothing  hut  milk  broth.  At  night 
thry  were  more  complaisant,  for  when  we  stopped  at  San  Quirico,  a 
Tillage  of  Tuscany,  they  ate  meat  very  heartily  for  supper.  A  large 
fine-looking  priest  came  in  while  we  were  at  the  table,  to  pay  hia  re- 
ipocts  to  Monsignfjre.  The  latter,  who  took  all  the  carving  to  himself 
being  nnahle  to  divide  a  chicken,  made  the  other  priest,  who  war 
sitting  near,  perform  tlie  operation. 

Tliurtday,  Sept.  5. — They  wore  np  and  off  betimes  again.  AtRadI- 
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rj,'/'  K  */..-•  r/»'»r/'  tftn  <.fii\  t.n'i  an/  rha*.  I  hi^o  hcird  ia  Italj.  The  old 
II, nil  #-ill<rl  liiro  Frft  iUrto'.orrKro.  fcr*d  fomt^timvs  Piulre  Bartolomei>. 
Mr:  I*  ft. ft  rc'v  if-i-rriftfJ  fy*  know  a]]  tlio  tavern -keepers  and  f»errants  inti- 
§iiith)f  i.it^i  fii{/lit  tiw\  itftn-^hf,  at  Hiipp<^r,  the  land'adv  camo  in  to 
I  I  -1  liiM  Ifiri'l  'Iho  tiw.  Ui-ii  iiii(ht  fifoii^ht  her  daughter  Aniabile  in, 
"III  ifinlii  lior  Miiv  '  /liton  nftptt'ito,  Sif/nori.^  I  feci  moch  obliged  to 
III"  <>li|  |f.  ritli  ifxiii  liir  liii  kiiKliicMs  and  real  politeness  to  me;  and,  in 
ti'iitiii  iiii  II,  I  Iii«i-i<|iy  lortif'v  Mint  hi'  is  tho  handsomest  old  man  that  I 
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ever  saw.  His  face,  whicli  is  trnly  Boman,  wonid  grace  an  antique 
medal ;  his  hair  is  white,  and  his  countenance  one  that  indicates  a  long 
life  of  temperance  and  health.  His  complexion,  strange  to  saj,  is  very 
fair,  and  his  skin  smooth  as  a  girFs.  He  wears  a  hlne  frock  coat,  hlack 
breeches  and  gaiters,  and  a  looped  hat  of  pecnliar  form  with  a  red  rib- 
bon round  it. 

Friday^  Sept,  6.  It  rained  tremendously  during  the  day  with  occa- 
sional intervals  of  sunshine.  I  like  this,  because  it  tends  to  abate  the 
heat  and  purify  the  air,  and  when  it  does  rain  I  would  rather  be  in  a 
carriage  than  a  tavern.  Our  vettiira,  however,  began  at  length  to  leak ; 
and  on  arriving  at  Yitcrbo,  Monsign6re  found  a  package  of  sugar  which 
was  under  our  bench,  fairly  soaked.  He  laughed  very  heartily  and 
spoke  of  it  twice,  as  a  good  joke.  His  equanimity  seemed  really  im- 
perturable.  At  Yiterbo  he  told  the  waiter  that  I  would  probably  like 
some  meat,  but  that  they  would  take  boiled  eggs,  as  it  was  Friday.  I 
ate  a  mutton  chop  at  the  same  table.  We  arrived  at  night  at  Ronsig- 
lione  amidst  a  pouring  rain  and  found  the  tavern  nearly  full.  I  got  a 
room  to  myself,  however,  as  did  the  old  man.  This  has  been  the  case 
throughout  the  journey.  As  the  waiter  was  making  my  bed,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  the  old  priest — ^  Oh,  yes/  said  he,  *  he  is  a 
bishop.'  '  A  bishop ! '  said  I,  '  bishop  of  what  ? '  *  Of  some  little 
town,'  said  he,  *  near  Rome.'  So,  I  have  been  travelling  with  a  bishop 
all  this  time  I     Ecco  I  " 

On  Saturday^  Sept,  7,  the  American  traveller  began  to  perceive  a 
change  in  the  face  of  the  country.  First,  the  corn-fields  disappeared, 
then  the  vineyards,  then  the  trees,  then  the  bushes,  till  at  length  the 
motley  party  in  the  coach  was  surrounded  by  a  scene  of  desolation. 
No  houses,  no  enclosures,  no  cultivation,  no  people  for  miles  together. 
"  We  were  now  in  the  blighted  regions  of  the  Maulria.  There  was  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur  during  some  parta  of  the  journey,  proceeding 
from  stagnant  pools.  It  was  like  passing  through  the  vale  of  Siddim. 
Milestones  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  at  length  we  came  to 
one  on  which  was  written  YIA  CASSIA.  I  began  to  think  of  Yiri 
Bomae,  and  grew  sentimental.  The  solemn  dreariness  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  strengthened  the  impression.  Nor  was  it  diminished  when 
ttie  bishop  opened  the  window  on  his  side  and  pointing  to  a  weather 
beaten  altar  of  gray  stone,  said—  "  Behold  the  tomb  of  Nero  I"  (Ecco  il 
sepol^ro  di  Neronec).  After  a  while,  vines  again  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  road  began  to  be  skirted  by  elms.  We  ascended  an  emi- 
nence and  saw  a  town.  ^^  Roma!"  said  the  bishop.  He  pulled  me  to- 
ward the  window  **  Ecco  il  du6mo  di  San  Pietro  I"    Ji  did  not  strike 
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me  SB  very  grand^  and  I  was  sarprised  to  see  it  at  one  end  of  the  town 
iDstend  o(  being  in  the  centre.  We  crossed  the  Tiber  on  the  Pods  Mil- 
viQs.  A  scam  of  filth  was  floating  on  its  sarface.  The  colour  of  the 
water  is  a  dirty  jellow.  We  entered  Rome  about  five  o^clock,  through 
the  maguificent  Porta  del  Pdpolo.  I  again  escaped  the  custom-house 
bj  means  of  the  kind,  though  unscrupulous  old  bishop ;  and  thns  I  have 
got  to  Rome  without  having  my  tmnk  opened,  a  thing  which  rarely  oc- 
curs to  travellers  in  the  public  conveyances.  I  should,  no  doubt,  have 
lost  some  of  my  books,  as  Frazer  did.  We  drove  to  the  '  Hotel  del 
r£aropa,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  where  I  took  up  my  abode.  The 
bishop  and  priest  shook  hands  with  me  very  cordially,  and  the  old  man 
thanked  me  for  my  company.  I  had  not  Italian  enough  to  thank  him 
as  I  wished,  but  he  understood  my  looks.  He  showed  me  to-day  a 
copy  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society's  Italian  bible  which  he  bought 
in  Florence.  I  wish  that  instead  of  selling  it  he  woald  roAd  it  himself, 
and,  Oh,  that  it  might  convert  him  I  And  why  not?  'The  Law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect  converting  the  souL' " 

In  the  coach  he  composed  some  very  striking  and  suggest- 
ive blank  verse.     I  give  the  lines  exactly  as  he  wrote  them  :* 

The  wheels  ran  smoothly  on  the  Itali- 
an road,  and  all  within  was  silent.    Stiffly  braced 
or  carelessly  relaxed,  each  traveller  sat,  and  as  he 
sat  he  slept.    All  slept  save  one,  whose  thoughts 
were  wandering  far  beyond  the  seas  in  sweet 
yet  bitter  musing.    For  a  time  the  ocean  dwindled 
to  a  drop ;  and  home — ^his  father's  fire-side,  and  his 
mother^s  form — were  with  him  in  his  exile. 
Even  there  he  felt  himself  at  home ;  and  well  he 
might.    For  the  resplendent  mcon,  which  he 
had  seen  go  down  behind  the  Alps,  was  his 
own  moon,  the  moon  which  he  had  loved 
in  foolish  childhood  ;  and  the  few  bright 
stars  that  still  kept  watch  were 
his  familiar  friends.    The  busy  sprite  who 
had  bewitched  his  eyes,  now  made  his 
ears  to  tingle.    Parting  words,  adieus,  and 
benedictions  crowded  back  like  ghosts 
but  not  to  scare  him.    And  with  these 
mingled  the  lasts  sounds  which  had 
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met  his  ear  as  he  forsook  his  conutry ; 
Grst  the  hum  of  streets  ood  markets,  then 
the  busy  stir  and  buaite  of  the  port  aod  last 
the  voice  of  the  impatient  ocean,  as  he 
chafed  aguDst  the  Nev  World.    For  the 
vaDderer  lored  that  wild  mysterious 
mnsio,  in  its  swell  and  in  its  dying  fall.    To 
bin)  it  seemed  as  if  the  strings  of  nature 
had  been  swept  by  on  almighty  hand 
and  forced  to  give  their  diapason  forth. 
These  were  hi^  thoaglits  in  days  long  past ; 
and  now  that  he  recalled  thoae  days,  tho»a 
thonghts  retarned;  and  with  them  came  that 

*  •        •        *        the  sound  itself,  that 
old  ttuniliarsound.    The  oosch stopped ;  and 

Italy  was  forgotten  and  he  seemed  to  stand  once  more  np 
his  native  beaoh.    The  coach  stopped  and  the  thought 
that  he  was  still  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  alt 
at  once  entered  hi^  son!  like  iron.    The  coach  went 
on ;  and  Htill  that  sound,         •         •         followed 

*  *        hard  after.    Weary  of  a  dream 
which,  like  the  dm nkard's  solace,  only 
soothed  in  order  to  torment;  he  rubbed  bis 
eyes  and  strove  to  be  awake.    Bat  still  the  voice 
of  Earth  and  Ocean  meeting  filled  his  ears.    Ha 
is  awake  and  every  other  sense  performs  its 

office.  •  *  •  *  •  • 

*  *        Thanks  be  to  Ood,  our  senses  are 
contrived  to  disabuse  each  other ;  and  as 

ofl  the  eor  reproves  the  eye,  ao  now  at 
lost,  the  stranger  called  his  eyesight  to 
his  aid  ;  snd  looking  forth  saw  what?  I- 
tfllian  vines,  hung  iu  festoons  between 
the  trees ;  or  spread  as  a  green  curtain 
over  frames  like  that  which  Moses  reared 
at  Horeb         »        •        •        forming  oool 

delicious  arlKiurs  hung  with  clustering s 

of  gold  and  purple  grapes.    The  scene  was  void 

'  Almost  all  the  reiscs  which  he  wrote  nbllc  treT<  lling  are  written  1 
prose.     Uillon  has  wrilten  verses  in  the  same  way. 
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of  foliage  and  of  frait ;  bat  in  its  barrenness 
there  was  a  charm  for  him  who  now 
surveyed  it    'Twas  the  sea.    Not  a  Swiss 
lake  or  fiifh-pond,  but  a  sea,  with  its 
blue  convex  surface  reaching  up  to  the 
well  marked  horizon.    Not  a  lake  nor  yet 
the  mighty  ocean  in  its  wild  immensi- 
ty of  compass ;  but  a  sea,  whose  waves 
have  language,  and  whose  ragged  coast  firom 
every  inlet  and  projecting  point  sends 
back  the  echo  of  a  tliousand  years.    These 
are  the  land-locked  waters  upon  which 
the  old  Phenician  crept  along  the 
coast  with  coward  daring — ^these  the 
waves,  on  which  Carthaginian 
learned  to  conquer  and  be  conquered. 
It  was  here  that  the  first  plash  of 
Roman  oars  was  heard,  e'er  yet  Duillius 
had  become  a  god    *       *    and  reared 
his  mortal  column.* 

Composed  in  the  coach  between  Yiterbo  and  Rome,  Sept. 
7,  1833." 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  they  were  called  by  Che  servant  at  8  o*clook 
in  the  morning.  The  sanrisa  was  beautiful,  but  they  were  soon  en- 
veloped in  fog.  They  crossed  the  Po  on  a  pont  volant  and  entered 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

Their  baggage  was  examined  at  the  custom-house  near  the  river, 
and  Dr.  McDonnell,  an  English-speaking  companion,  had  to  leave  a 
trunk  behind  him.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  fog  subsided  and  thej 
had  delightful  weather.  They  breakfasted  at  Rorego,  and  dined  at  Pa- 
dua. I  now  quote  again :  ^^  The  road  from  Padua  to  the  sea-side  is 
delightful.  It  is  one  long  street  skirted  with  gardens,  parks,  neat  and 
sometimes  splendid  houses.  The  moon  rose  clear  and  the  night  was 
most  superb.  At  Fusina  we  left  the  diligence  and  got  into  a  boat.  We 
stopped  at  a  military  station  in  the  midst  of  the  water  to  show  our 
passports.    Our  first  view  of  Venice  was  rendered  more  impressive  by 

*  An  allusion  to  the  colamne  nostrata.  See  Cicero  Pro  Cu.  26.  Oxon.  p. 
466  and  De  Sencct.  13.     Plane.  466. 
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the  iu&|(DifiDeiit  moonliglit.  Wt  entered  the  grand  coniJ  and  passed  anOer 
the  Ki&lto.  We  landed  at  the  diligence  office  aad  eschaagcd  our  pass- 
ports for  tickets.  Tlie  Germans  went  to  a  German  inn.  The  priest, 
Dr.  UcDonnelt  and  I  went  in  the  BSme  boot  to  the  HAtel  de  I'Earope, 
hot  did  not  land,  as  it  was  full.  We  then  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Grand 
Bretagne,  where  we  found  two  vacant  rooms— one  with  two  beds,  the 
other  with  one.  Tlie  prieat  took  the  latter,  and  we  were  obliged  to  he 
contented  with  the  fonner.  It  is  a  ver^  handsome  one,  with  a  largo 
closet  and  a  recess  fbr  the  beds.  The  floor  is  of  marble.  The  adjoin- 
ing room  is  a  dining-hall  of  tnagolficent  dimenBions.  The  house  ap- 
pears to  have  been  once  a  palace.  I  saw  on  a  card  to-daj'',  which  was 
attached  to  one  of  m^  companion's  trnnks,  hia  address  thns  given: 
'  iter.  Dr.  HaoDonnell,  Bagot  street,  Dublin.'  " 

I  intermpt  the  joamal  for  a  moment  to  look  at  an  event  at 
home  which  vaa  deeply  interesting  to  the  young  traveller. 
On  Thursday,  the  2eth  of  September,  the  Rev.  James  W. 
Alexander,  who  was  at  thia  time  residing  in  Philadelphia,  and 
editing  the  Presbyterian  and  Biblical  Repertory,  went  for  a 
few  days  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  met  and  informed  that 
he  was  elected  to  the  new  chair  in  Princeton  College,  of 
Belles  Lettres.  He  found  all  comfortably  well  on  his  return 
home  the  next  Monday.  I  copy  the  followingfrom  adetnehed 
slip  miarked  "  Private  Journal,"  of  date  of  October  Ist. 
It  is  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  elder  brother,  and  evidently 
refers  to  the  event  announced  above.  "  I  have  never  had  an  apt 
pointraent  which  fell  in  more  with  my  feelings.  During  some 
days  since  I  had  the  first  inkling  of  it.  I  have  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  called  unless  it  were  right 
that  I  should  go.  To-day  I  have  been  in  some  pain,  but  b}esscd 
be  God  I  had  choice  mercies."  On  the  third  be  records  the 
arrival  of  good  news  from  home ;  "  also  a  letter  fiill  of  happi- 
ness from  ray  dear  brother,  J.  A.  A.,  Geneva,  August  Ist.  The 
Lord  be  with  thee,  my  brother ! " 

The  goal  of  the  absent  Professor  was  now  attained,  and 
he  was  soon  to  become  familiar  with  thp  daily  life  of  a  German 
TTniversity.  His  first  impre^aion  of  Halle  was  not  prepossess- 
ing. 
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narreoscliiffe.  lie  showed  me  Bogster'a  edilioD  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
meot  (Ilebrew).  I  told  liim  about  tlio  man  wlio  borrowed  Walker^ 
Dictiimarj  to  read.  Ho  laug]j«d  excessively  and  translated  it  to  the 
yonUi.  I  then  rctarned  to  the  hotel  aod  ftOOn  received  a  vbit  front 
Messra.  Seara  and  Eaverxticlc.  Thejr  were  going  to  see  Dr.  Rodiger 
abont  Btadyiiig  Hebrew  with  liira.  Oq  their  return  they  took  me  with 
them  to  iir.  Sears's  lodging-honse  where  I  tbinlc  of  taking  rooms. 
They  oIFlt  me  a  parlour  and  bed-room,  now  oocnpied  by  a  oaptoio,  for 
five  and  a  half  Prussiaa  dollars  &  month.  The  captain,  however,  does 
not  move  till  November.  TTntil  tliat  time  1  am  to  have  anotlier  pair 
of  rooms  almost  or  quite  as  good.  Mr.  Haverstick  left  na,  and  Ur. 
Sears  went  with  me  to  Ilcrr  von  Gerlach's  bat  found  that  he  and  his 
funiilj  had  gone  out  walking.  I  rctarned  with  him  to  his  room  and 
drank  tea  with  him  again.  Just  as  we  began,  Herr  von  Gertack'a  ser- 
vant oame  to  say  that  ho  n  onld  be  i;lad  to  see  ae.  Wo  went  at  7,  and 
saw  the  Tlerr,  the  frau,  and  her  mother  nnd  two  sis:crs.  We  drank 
tea  and  ate  some  nameless  thing  like  hominy  witli  vii^egar  in  it.  We 
also  had  some  wine.  A  Judge  of  some  sort  caiiiy  in  tn  take  leave  be- 
fore going  to  Berlin.  Ilerr  von  Gerlach  tulki'd  i'i:i;iiilicently  about 
slavery,  royiilty  and  other  matters. 

"Saturday,  Oct.  26,— After  breakfast  I  paid  iiiy  h'i.l  and  caused  the 
porler  to  transport  my  baggage  from  the  Grown  I'riiice  to  No.  SI 
Orosse  TJIrichsstrasse  where  I  took  possession  of  my  atulie  and  my  Icam- 
mer.  The  former  contains  portraits  of  Zwingle,  Melancthon,  two  othor 
pictures  and  a  fnnny  little  clock.  Ur.  Sears  and  I  dined  together  jn 
bis  room  at  13  u'clock.  In  the  afternoon  1  read  Eengstenberg's  articlo 
on  the  Subbttth,  and  looked  over  Tholnok'a  commentary  ou  the  Berg, 
predigt.  At  half  past  four  we  walked  in  the  environs  of  the  town. 
We  then  returned  and  drank  tea. 

"Sunday,  Oct  27.— In  the  conrsoof  the  morning  Professor  Tholack 
sent  a  note  requesting  me  to  walk  with  him  at  II.  (Itwasugned 
'  Dr.  A.  Thk.')  At  9  Mr.  Haverstick  called  and  we  went  with  him 
to  the  Marktkirclie,  where  we  heard  old  Mr.  Fnlda  preach  an  election 
sermon,  and  read  a  long  list  of  deaths,  births  and  intended  marriages. 
At  11  we  went  to  Tholack's  and  walked  with  him.  (We  all  three 
jumped  over  a  fence).*  He  took  ns  iuto  his  bonse  on  onr  return  to 
lend  Mr.  Sears  a  Uebrew  bible  end  me  a  Hebrew  grammar.  At  S 
o'clock  Mr.  Haverstick  called  again  and  took  ns  to  the  Ulrichsktrche, 
where  we  heard  an  orthodox  sermon  from  a  yonth  on  Phil.  iv.  4.  At  i 

'  See  page  S21. 
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0'«*Iork  3rr.  :?ean  and  I  "^enc  :»  •irink  <70tfe«  wirii  Ifr.  HArerscck  in 
reni  *  itiiilent  ^nie.'  He  Jiade  die  •^)ifee  hinLaelf  md  toid  is  thait  his 
ezpeiLiieA  are  not  more  tlxan  73  '^enis  a  ^eek.  He  showed  as  »me  of 
]iu  heAa  and  riiid  la  i  jfacksc^Goiy.  W^  raiked  abonc  Grerman  pliHiiao- 
phy  anil  animal  omsseiian. 

•'  y[onday.  Oct  iS. — At  II  o'dock  Mr.  Sears  and  I  went  one.  At  a 
eoner  we  met  with  3lfr.  Caiman,  a  teacher  ot  Eogiiaii  here,  who  showetl 
me  whtrre  to  bnj  ^ioTes.  and  pot  a  piece  ni  ctiurr-pLtster  on  mj  £-ce 
where  I  <nt  it  In  siiav-no:  and  Mrrowed  Tennemaim's  smdier  H!dCi>rT 
flf  PhilfMoph J.  This  latter  I  read  dorinir  tlie  afternoon.  Before  tiin- 
ner  Baron  Welzien  called  zo  invite  tb  :o  lirink  tea  with  him.  A±er  6 
we  went  accordlns^j  and  fbrnid  xii&n  Yr.  Hiv^ersddc  and  Mr.  B«rixt- 
■cfaeL  an  old  gentleman  bom  at  Halle,  who  hae  been  abpent  forty  jear^ 
e^ceen  of  which  have  beoi  spent  in  Philadeiphia,  where  he  now  re- 
fldea.  He  retonu  ver?'  aooo.  Afrpr  tea  we  ate  apples.  A  soldier 
eame  with  a  paper  to  die  Hentenant  and  was  sent  back  £br  hla  ma2^ket. 

**  Tnesdav.  Oct.  29. — I  tfnwhwf  T«nnemann*i  Hi«t.  of  G^rm.  Philoe. 
After  dinner.  Mr.  Sean  and  I  took  a  walk  retnnmi:!  hj  the  Waiaen- 
hana.  I  booght  a  tioire  of  letter  paper  and  a  list  of  the  leccxznrs.  I 
drank  cea  alone.  Mr.  Seaza  went  to  Director  Scholze's.  I  was  invited 
tx>.  thn^n^  Mr.  Caiman,  who  mt  with  me  aome  time  this  afternoon. 

••  Thnradav.  Oct.  Zl. — I  read  DeWeCte's  Innrodnction  nearlj  all  daj. 
Before  dinner  Mr.  S.  and  I  took  a  walk  to  *  Lftdwig's  etcetera.*  On 
oor  waj  home  we  hired  the  Conversatioos  Lexicon,  and  I  pat  a  letter 
into  the  Pofitoffice.  At  5  o'clock  Mr.  Haverstick,  Mr.  Sears  and  I 
walked  with  Herr  Profewior  Dr.  Tholnck  agreeablj  to  an  appointment 
which  he  nuUl^  Uat  night. 

^FH/la/,  Sor,  1, — Mr,  Sean  and  I  went  to  several  bookstores  to  in- 
qair#!  for  UupfTtiM^u  Dtmertation,  £wald*s  Arabic  grammar,  and  Bopp^s 
Banscrit  do.  Mr,  ron  Gerlach's  servant  came  to  invite  ns  to  drink  tea 
there.  We  went  an  hoar  too  soon.  Tholnck  called  soon  after  but 
gUyfA  not  long.  Then  came  Haverstick.  Mr.  von  (xerlach  talked 
a'HHif  rhnrch  and  state. 

^  Hatfitd;!/,  Nov.  2. — ^I  read  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  De  Wette^s  In- 
troductio  i.  Mr.  von  Gerlach  sent  two  volumes  of  the  £v.  Kirch.- 
Zeitting.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bentschel  called  for  Mr.  8ean*s  letters. 
Afterwnnlfl  Mr.  Haverstick  called  and  told  us  that  Prof.  Meckel  was  to 
be  btirlnd  at  7  with  a  Fockelzng.    We  went  to  see  it  bat  saw  it  not 

**  HtindajT,  Nov.  8. — In  the  morning  we  went  to  the  Domkirche  and 
lieard  Prof.  Hlanc  on  the  fint  part  of  John  zv.  He  reminded  me  of 
Dr.  Carnahon.    There  were  many  soldien  present.    In  the  afternoon 
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we  went  to  the  Ulriohskircbe  and  heard  Candidat  Valentin  preach  on 
the  words,  *He  that  cometh  to  me/  &c. 

*^  Monday,  Nov  4. — At  10  o^clock  Mr.  Haverstick  called  and  we  all 
went  to  a  room  in  the  Gross  Berlin  and  heard  Tholnck  lecture  on 
^  Moral.'  Our  dinner  came  too  late,  so  that  we  had  to  lock  it  up  and 
hurrjr  off  to  the  Waago,  where  we  heard  Tholnck  lecture  on  Galatians. 
We  then  went  to  see  Professor  Pott  and  inquire  ahout  his  Sanscrit 
lectures,  which  do  not  begin  till  next  Monday. 

**  Wednesday,  Nov.  6. — ^I  have  heard  Tholuck  lecture  thrice  to-day. 
He  invited  us  to  drink  tea  with  him  Friday  evening.  I  have  been  read- 
ing Numbers,  Judges,  Isaiah  and  Ecclesiastes  in  Hebrew;  Matthew, 
1  Corinthians,  Acts  and  Revelation  in  Greek ;  DeWette's  Introduction, 
Ewald's  Grammar  and  Botta's  America. 

"  Thursday,  Nov.  7. — ^I  heard  Tholuck  twice,  and  went  to  hear  him  a 
third  time ;  but  there  was  no  light  nor  fire,  and  ho  postponed  it  until 
Monday. 

"  Friday,  Nov.  8.— I  heard  Tholuck  lecture  twioe.  At  night  Mr.  Sears 
and  I  went  to  his  house  and  drank  tea.    Mr.  MQller  and  Mr.  Stier  of 
Frankleben  were  present    He  lent  Mr.  Sears  a  bundle  of  Anzeigera . 
and  me  a  hook  on  Sin  and  Atonement. 

"  Saturday,  Nov.  9. — We  heard  Rodiger  lecture  on  Hebrew  syntax. 
I  went  to  the  police-office  for  an  aufenthaltskarte,  but  did  not  get  it 
Dr.  Friedliinder  and  Mr.  Fulda  were  in  Mr.  Sears^s  room.  Some  Jews 
took  possession  of  the  room  opposite  to  mine. 

**  Sunday,  Nov.  10.— Luther's  birthday  (360  years  old.)  Tholuck 
preached  in  the  Ulrichskirche  to  a  great  congregation.  '  £in  feste  burg- 
ist  unser  Gott ' — was  sung  with  a  posaunenspiel.  Mr.  Sears  was  in- 
vited to  dine  to-day  at  Director  Schulze's,  but  declined  because  it  was 
the  Sabbath.  We  walked  with  Tholuck  in  the  afternoon.  The  quar- 
terly fair  has  begun  to-day. 

"Monday,  Nov.  11. — We  attended  Tholuck's  lecture  on  ethics  at  10. 
At  2  we  went  to  hear  Dr.^Fuch,  but  the  room  was  not  open.  At  4 
we  went  to  hear  Dr.  Pott,  but  he  had  begun  before  we  got  there. 

**  Tuesday,  Nov.  12. — I  have  heard  four  lectures  to-day ;  two  by 
Tholuck;  one  by  Fuch,  on  Genesis,  and  one  by  Pott,  on  Sanscrit 
Tholuck  had  above  a  hundred  hearers ;  Fuch,  fifbeen,  and  Pott  four. 
Mr.  Haverstick  brought  me  a  petition  to  the  magistrates,  for  an  aufen- 
thaltsknrte  which  Candidat  Fulda  had  written  for  me.  Thb  I  signed 
and  delivered  to  the  passport-shop  keeper.  Mr.  Sears  and  I  walked 
through  the  fair.  Our  landlady  went  otit  to  buy  me  some  stockings, 
and  Mr.  Sears  some  oake.    I  did  not  like  the  stockings,  and  the  land- 
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Ariv*n<:f  •hi*  AmiPtrjeaaiH  ae  3iil  in  •:ru:iu  vas  i  j  :cmir  pr:W3- 

*^  t.lv*  Vf^iUitiZ  e^i  one  of  tihe  coCe^es  tjc  toe  Uoired  Stare*. 
TKi^  -va*?  f'f/'/f  foxmsA  .S*ar*y  afcerwarii  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears  ot 
tWo.'/h  ^'hi/f^v\ty,  ^nd  at  prnea^  the  respected  Xanager  of 
0»^  I'^n^ff^j  FmkJ  m  the  iioath.  The  two  Toang  scholars  at 
Mf^,^  \h-^'Siiiu*.  infjmaf^,  and  long  after  these  days  Mr.  Alexan- 
/|/.f  /\4-\\f/)tU'<\  Uf  riirfcr  to  his  intercomrae  in  Europe  with  **  Pn>- 
tt-nn^ff  H4'itr^.^  ft  given  me  pleamire  to  present  to  the  reader  the 
fo!!/rwif»((  hiip.r  irf/m  Vr.  Scars: 

*'  tti  tnthwU'r^  i  tfiinkf  of  1833,  when  I  was  residing  in  Halle,  Ger- 
fMUfrf ,  f  WA4  J/ffffi'/I  b^  Prof,  J.  Addi»on  Alexander  on  his  return  from 
hn^f.  Wi*  )fv^f|  hi  thft  fifim<i  Iioum,  not  only  as  Americans  in  Germany 
•^  A  flilfff;  ffof.  viT)'  (Miiritnoii  In  thoMO  days — bnt  as  ardent  yoong  men  ot 
htnflM'il  piifNiilM.    Wn  lienAtfio  an  Intlmato  as  brothers.  We  were  yonng 
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professors  who  had  taken  a  similar  course  of  literary  and  theological 
stadies,  though  under  different  auspices.  What  a  range  of  intensely 
interesting  topics  was  hefore  us  when  we  hegan> to  compare  notes] 
Our  college  studies,  the  gaps  of  which  we  had  just  discovered,  and 
were  enthusiastically  endeavonring  to  fill  up;  the  value  of  classical 
studies,  which  we  hoth  defended  against  the  attacks  of  Grimke  and 
others ;  New  England  men,  institutions,  theology,  literature,  diction- 
aries, compared  with  those  of  a  more  Southern  latitude,  on  which  we 
agreed  tolerably  well,  even  theology  and  dictionaries  not  excepted ; 
American  and  European  scholarship ;  the  relative  position  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  in  this  respect ;  the  different  German  schools  of 
philology,  philosophy,  and  theology;  the  men  who  represented  them; 
Hebrew,  Oriental,  and  Sanscrit  literature.  These  and  other  kindred 
topics  were  discussed  as  earnestly  as  Reconstruction  is  now.  What  a 
chasm  these  thirty-five  years  have  made  I  It  is  as  if  an  age  intervened 
between  then  and  now.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  my  new 
friend  was  his  somewhat  voluble  bookish  German.  My  German  was 
meagre  but  conversational ;  his  was  copious,  but  labored,  being  man- 
ufactured on  the  spot  from  the  grammar  and  dictionary.  Our  German 
friends  must  have  enjoyed  the  two  specimens.  I  had  been  in  Ger- 
m»ny  three  months  and  he  three  weeks.  I  soon  learned  two  traits  in 
his  character:  a  constant  overflow  (in  private)  of  humour  and  drollery, 
and  a  shyness  in  respect  to  going  into  ladies'  company.  Once  wo  were 
taking  a  long  evening  walk  to  Giebchenstein  with  Dr.  Tholuck.  Tlie 
Doctor  was  fmall  of  stature,  of  imperfect  sight,  and  timid  and  nervous 
as  a  woman.  We  came  to  a  very  high  fence,  running  from  a  steep 
rock  a  few  feet  to  the  river.  There  was  no  getting  round  it; 
and  it  was  already  dark.  We  hoisted  him  up  to  the  very  top 
of  xhii  fence.*  Prof.  Alexander  being  also  short,  stood  on  tiptoe 
and  tried  to  balance  him;  while  I  the  taller  one,  was  to  spring  over 
tlie  fence  and  catch  the  Doctor  before  he  should  fall.  It  was  too 
much  for  my  American  friend.  The  idea  that  we  had  *  such  a  body 
of  evangelical  divinity'  in  our  keeping,  and  that,  for  a  moment,  it  was 
so  ludicrously  poised  in  the  oir,  made  him  almost  burst  with  poorly 
suppressed  laughter ;  and  for  a  long  time  he  would  recur  to  that  scene, 
making  it  appear  like  one  in  Gil  Bias.  We  lived  in  Grosser-Ulrichs- 
Shasse,  where  the  crowds  passed  when  they  ponred  out  in  going  to 
the  Pavilions.  I  shall  never  forget  the  fund  of  innocent  humor  with 
which  ho  would  stand  at  the  window  and  make  his  comments  upon 

•  Sec  page  317. 
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•n4  TV!  ^r»^ii^Jti  'cnid  r^siac  Jiia  !Tirii-.ifi:7'ao  JiUM:.  lie  '^r.i-e  :c- az'i 
•iM.  *n4  /.'•.nr  i'A  4t:e  inoear :  *  T!ie  ryrifcii  rerl j  w^as^  '  rjii^r 
<«■  }/ !       T;>»  f^^*!?  i^crMd  v js  corapiert     V*  aeani  !•>  aore  ibo^t 

'  Vt*/^m^ft  Vf^JkrAttr^M  H^II^.  was  a  zr«A:  ai:ti.;TiA.-T  ani^over  of 
^f%  Tfh,  T^if^  tuYifM  UfXfsHMlhvk  k«cl*e!ar*3  ball.  So  far erenr thing 
ifh^  h,  tfty  fn^r9*V»  fw^ ;  And  w*  had  a  delfgbtfal  social  time.  In  the 
htt*it9h,  tff  f^iA  #»v#ifffntf,  tb#i  I'roftrmm  I^Tgan  on  theanriqniiiesof  Rome, 
*»N/|  hitti  tuMif  tftit^niufim  Ut  \mt  on  the  SDhject.  Whether  from  in- 
(\\ttt*fMii^  nf  tnt'tn  rtrutwry  wtMUfuM  ncarcelj  tell,  onr  jonng  traveller 
thwtitUt'i\  ivHlf  tift^tti  i(rnv\ly  thnt there  wai  little  to  be  seen  in  Rome 
*  lni»  |>f  )f.«u  Mfffl  \wiinntn.*  *  What  a  young  man  '  said  FreidlSoder,  *  to 
Hit  In  ttnitm  ami  ivitii>«  lumh  with  inch  a  niory  I '  Tliat  sort  of  ronning 
jlr.'  ^^  HI  li  |f|.  iifi  h.iMi  n\iU*n  for  a  gcMxl  half  hour. 
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"  Remade  everjtbing  enbservieat  to  his  stoiliea.  It  was  his  custom 
when  he  went  from  one  country  to  nnotlier,  to  go  to  a  restaaranc  and 
there  make  a  beginning  in  the  iise  of  the  language,  b7  oalliag  for  eyer;- 
thing  at  liap-hazard  that  was  on  (he  bill  of  fare,  and  Trheo  itcame  in 
he  woald  know  what  it  was.  Bnt  be  told  ne  bo  once  gut  cangbt  in 
that  wnj.  One  morning  at  Rome,  he  gave  one  of  those  chance  or- 
ders, and  wtiat  should  be  brongiit  biin  but  a  hnge  crab ;  which  he  paid 
for  without  eating. 

"He  was  mnch  amused  at  the  onstom  among  the  Germans,  of 
men  kissing  each  other  at  meeting  or  parting.  Pastor  Stier,  antbor  of 
'  The  Words  of  Jesns,'  and  other  works  on  the  New  Testament,  called 
on  Tholuck  while  we  were  visiting  him.  Tbej  embraced  each  other, 
patting  their  bands  around  each  other's  neoks,  looking  each  other 
silentlj  in  the  face,  then  kissing  one  oheek,  and  after  along  pause  kissing 
the  other,  till  at  length  the  good  pastor  broke  out  'EerrJcioal  how 
long  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you  T  Tbolnck  admitted  t-i  us  that  suob 
exolainations,  common  among  Ohristionain  Germany,  are  irreverent  and 
tlierefore  objectionable,  olthongh  Luther  apologizes  for  them,  Prof^- 
Bor  Alexander  told  me  afterwards  of  an  amusing  scene  between 
Professor  Hahn,  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  then  Tisiting  at  Leip* 

sic,  and  Professors  £.  Robinson  and ,  who  had  been  studying  nnder 

Gcscniu9,  Tliolnck  and  others  at  Ualle.     Dr.  Robinson  was  somewhat 

cold   and  iihiegmatic   in   his   temperament;  Dr. (both  of  them 

yonng  then,  and  neither  of  tlicm  doctors,)  was,  as  Gesenius  said  of  bim, 
'  as  affectionate  as  a  woman.'  When  the  two  Americans  were  about 
to  part  in  Hahn,  ho  accompanied  them  to  the  Post-hoa^e;  but  while  h« 

was  hugging  and  kissing  the professor,  the  sturdy  New  Eng- 

lander  made  off  with  himself  to  escnpe  from  Ibe  operation.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  my  friend's  huraorona  propensity  led  him  to  odd  to 
the  original  picture.  His  stories  are  always  good,  but  had,  I  think,  a 
little  of  himself  in  them — at  least  in  their  colouring.  They  wore  told 
for  amusement. 

"  He  was  a  great  faTonrite  of  Tholnck'? — more  so  Ibnn  any  other 
American  or  English  viaitor.*  After  he  left  Halle  for  Berlin,  Tholuck 
often  spoke  to  me  of  bim  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy  and  admira- 
tion. '  He  is  the  only  man,'  said  he,  '  who  could  alieajfi  give  me  the 
rlglit  English  word  for  one  in  German,  apparently  untranslatable.' 

*  ProrcBsoT  Tholuck  bas  wiitten  a  note  to  the  editor  of  theee  memotra,  In 
which  he  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  in  terms  of  strong  regard  and 
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Indeed  these  two  mea  were  in  several  respects,  very  mach  alike. 
Thej  were  both  fond  of  the  languages,  classical,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  were  adepts  in  them,  being  able  to  speak  I  know  not  how  many  of 
them.  I  have  l^eard  them  both  speak  at  least  six.  Both  were  great 
readers,  and  remembered  everything  they  re»d.  The  studies  of  both 
had  a  wide  range,  especially  in  all  that  related  to  any  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  theology.  When  they  were  together,  conversation  did 
not  flag  for  want  of  topics. 

**  But  after  all,  what  most  struck  me  in  my  daily  companion  and 
friend,  was  the  earnestness  with  which  he  gave  his  whole  sool  to  the 
religions  interests  of  society.  Everything  in  his  mind  centred  in  this 
subject.  Most  of  our  time  was  given  to  topics  connected  with  the 
bearing  of  Christianity  upon  human  society.  Never  did  I  with  any 
man  so  completely  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  all  the  branches  of 
theology,  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  church  in  Europe  and 
America,  its  struggles  with  foes  and  false  friends,  and  the  work  yet  to 
be  accomplished  by  Christian  scholars,  as  with  him.  The  books  w^hich 
he  published  after  his  return  to  this  country,  are  the  best  commentary 
upon  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  when  he  was  laying  in  his  stores 
of  knowledge.  To  me  the  recollection  of  those  golden  days,  is  as 
pleasant,  inspiring,  and  elevating  as  it  is  fresh  and  diverting.^^ 

Before  leaving  Halle,  Mr.  Alexander  or  one  of  the  other 
Americans  received  his  friends  at  a  little  entertainment,  at 
which  was  present  General  von  Gerlach.  While  they  were 
sitting  round  the  table,  a  grenadier  canie  in  with  a  despatch 
for  the  General,  and  whether  overawed  or  not  at  the  sight  of 
the  company,  failed  to  give  the  customary  military  salute. 
The  Prussian  nobleman  forthwith  compelled  the  poor  soldier 
to  go  all  the  way  back  (two  miles)  and  return  in  proper  form. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  wont  to  relate  this  incident  with  lively 
pleasure,  both  as  showing  the  character  of  Louis  von  Gerlach 
and  as  a  sample  of  the  continental  punctilio. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  went  from  Halle  to  Ber- 
lin.   I  resume  the  extracts  from  his  journals. 

*^  Simday,  Jan.  5. — I  went  to  the  Domkirche  at  11,  and  heard  Strauss 
preach  on  the  gospel  of  the  day,  (Matt,  iii.)  to  a  large  and  fashionable 
audience.  In  the  afternoon  I  heard  Lisco  preach  on  the  same  subject 
to  a  house  full  of  common  people. 
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"  Saturday,  Jan.  T.  I  atwnded  Hengstenberg's  Eiegetical  Seminarj. 
A  passage  in  Hosea  was  read  and  discussed  in  Lntin. 

"Saturday,  Feb.  1,  1834.  Coatioued  Mark  and  Jeremiah,  At  noon, 
heard  Neander lecture  on  tlio  tnoaa.iiic  orders.  At  6  o'clock,  hoard 
Bopp  on  Sanscrit  grammar.  Bopp  had  four  hearers,  and  Neaader  four 
hundred.  Oenggtenberg  held  no  seminary  to-night.  I  read  Muimoii- 
ides  oa  Forbidden  Food,  and  Michaelis's  Oriontalisclio  Bibliothek. 
Biesentbai  brought  mo  a  very  fine  copy  of  Ilinckelmann'a  Koran,  to 
look  at.     I  am  afraid  I  Bball  buy  it, 

"January  SO. — I  began  to  read  Rabbinical  Hebrew  with  J,  II.  Biea- 
enthal. 

"February  4. — At  9  o'clock  I  went  to  the  univerBity  and  heard 
Schleiermacher  lecture  on  thoconclnding  words  of  the  first  epistle  of  Pe- 
ter, lie  explains  o  amStioc  Vfuuv  iulpoKos,  of  humnn  slanderera, 
and  parapbrasos  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  vorio,  thuj:  'Knowing  that 
tbe  JowH  who  have  not  einliraccd  CbriatianilysuflVr  as  much  as  you  do." 
Moreover,  he  saya  that  the  Sth  verse  cannot  refer  to  demoniacal  posses- 
Biuna,  because  in  those,  instead  of  the  devil  devouring  men,  men  do- 
vonri'd  the  devil  I  The  old  gentleman  is  very  fond  of  Lachinnnn's  New 
Testament,  and  quotes  its  readings  almost  alwajs  witli  approbation. 
At  10, 1  went  to  No.  10  and  heard  Eengstcnberg  explain  the  34th 
Psalm.  This  he  thinks  was  coinpo-^od  by  David,  at  a  later  period,  in 
recollection  of  his  escape  from  Gath.  The  ]81h  veraoho  applies  to  the 
righteous,  not  to  those  mentioned  in  the  prccediug  verses.  In  both 
cases  I  think  ho  was  wrong, 

"  At  noon,  I  wont  to  the  university  and  hoard  Noandcr  on  1  Cor,  xv. 
43-54.  He  examined  and  rejected  Lachmann's  various  reading  in  tlio 
51st  ver.'te,  viz.,  iriin-cc  /iiV  Kmiiifliiroinia,  6v  trutrtf  S(  AWayijaont'Sa. 

"Wcdncsilay,  Feb.  6. — From  8  to  9 1  heard  von  Gerlach  introduce  the 
Kptstlo  to  tlio  IIcbren'9.  He  lectures  this  winter  on  '  I  nt  rod  action' 
only,  and  has  a  dozen  lioarera.  Ilia  manner  is  lively  and  agreeable.  I 
heard  Ilcugstenbcrg  on  the  36th Ps.,  which  he  thinks  is  noi  pToptrly 
Mo.ssianic.  Tlioliick  ^aya  that  H.  haa  changed  his  mind  of  late  witli 
respect  to  the  doable  sense,  and  now  admits  a  sort  of  qualified  dn- 
plicity.  In  the  afternoon,  Biesenthal  came  and  wo  read  a  part  of 
M'limoaides's  Letter  on  Astrology.  At  six  o'clock  I  went  to  the  uni- 
versity and  heard  Karl  Bitter  lecture  on  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
He  reads  five  themes  in  the  week  on  geography  in  general,  and  delivers 
a  public  (i.  e.,  gratuitous)  lecture  every  Wednesday  evening.  He  draws 
a  map  upon  the  blackboard  as  lie  goea  along. 

"Fi'iday,  Feb.  7. — I  read  the  22d  chapter  of  1  Samuel,  and  atodied 
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Aben  Ezra^f  prefiEuse  to  the  PemUteocb.  After  dinner,  I  read  the  37th 
Pdiihn,  and  tagged  away  at  Aben  Ezra.  At  5  o^clock,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Professor  Henstenberg,  and  fonnd  him,  as  I  expected,  writing  and 
smoking.  We  talked  about  the  Christologie,  about  Hitzig,  Isaiab, 
RosenmUller,  Gesenius,  DeWette,  Hartmann,  Th61i\ck,  and  the  *  Hal- 
lische  Angelegenheiten.'  He  says  tliat  he  has  an  article  from  Halle, 
for  the  Kirchcnzeitnng,  which  will  make  as  roach  noise  as  the  one  in 
1880.  It  it  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the  Censorship,  and  he  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  let  it  pass.  If  not,  he  will  appeal  to  the  King.  On  a 
former  occasion,  Tholuck  thought  that  the  publication  of  G.erlacVs  let- 
ter would  ruin  him :  but  it  did  him  good.  All  that  is  good,  says  H.,  in 
Rosenmuller^s  Scholia  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  is  taken  from  the  mar- 
gin of  Michaelis^s  Bible. 

"  Feb.  12. — Biesenthal  and  I  read  the  preface  to  David  Kimchi's 
Michlol,  and  part  of  his  preface  to  the  Psalms.  He  also  showed  me 
some  remarkable  passages  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  and  especially 
one  at  the  end  of  Ruth.  Moreover  he  told  me  that  if  I  ever  wished  to 
study  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  critically,  I  must  have  the  na  anx  or 
^cXof  cKoy,  published  at  Vienna  in  1830.  The  author  is  a  professor 
at  Padua.  At  five  o'clock  went  to  see  Von  Gerlach,  but  found  him  in 
the  entry  talking  to  Hengstenberg.  He  promised  to  come  and  see  me 
to-morrow,  and  informed  me  that  Schleiormacher  died  to-day  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.    He  had  been  ill  five  days. 

"  Thursday,  Feb.  13. — ^Finished  the  song  of  Moses  in  the  32d  chapter 
of  Deut.  Between  nine  and  ten  Mr.  von  Gerlach  came  to  see  me,  and  told 
me  that  Scheleirmacher  would  bo  buried  on  Saturday.  He  also  stated 
that  four  men  were  spoken  of  as  his  successors;  Nitzsch  of  Bonn, 
Twesten  of  Kiel,  Ltlcke  of  Gottingcn,  and  Olshauscn  of  KOnigsberg. 
He  Biiys  moreover  that  Hengstenberg  lectures  on  the  New  Testament, 
in  consequence  of  an  injunction  from  ministry,  designed,  he  thinks,  to 
blast  his  influence.  We  then  talked  about  the  history  of  the  American 
churches,  and  he  proposed  that  I  should  collect  and  send  him  the  prin- 
cipal authorities  on  that  subject,  receiving  in  return  German  books  of 
equal  value. 

"  Feb.  14.— I  read  the  42d  Ps.,  and  the  23d  chapter  of  1  Samuel  in 
Hebrew.  Then  I  continued  the  Michlol.  At  ni^ht  I  read  Kimchi, 
Miohaelis,  and  Guericke;  Colossians  and  Acts.  Biesenthal  came  in  the 
evening  to  say  that  he  would  come  at  12  to-morrow,  as  he  wished  to 
attend  Schleiermacher's  funeral  in  the  afternoon.  He  brought  a  note  to 
leave  if  he  found  me  not  at  home.  It  was  in  Hebrew,  and  I  have  put 
it  away  omong  my  autographs.    He  says  that  Neander  cried  when  he 
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mentioned  Scbleiermacher^s  death  in  his  leotare,  and  the  students  cried 
too.  NeaDder  said,  *  May  it  be  allowed  to  him  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb 
to  see  that  clearly,  which  he  struggled  after  here.^  The  last  words  of 
Bchleiermacher^s  last  lecture  were  *  Morgen  wird  dies  klarer  sejn.'  8. 
is  said  to  have  been  the  real  manufacturer  of'Lachmann^s  edition  of  the 
N.  T.  Lachmann  himself  lectures  on  Horace  and  on  the  history  of 
German  poetry. 

"Feb.  18. — ^Read  Deut.  and  Psalms  in  Hebrew;  also  Kimchi  with 
Biesenthal.  At  night  I  went  to  see  Focke,  who  invited  me  when  I 
was  there  last  to  call  and  spend  the  evening  without  inyitation.  Soon 
after  I  arrived  the  Dean  and  Deaness  of  the  Juridical  Faculty  arrived ; 
and  a  little  later  the  Dean  and  Deaness  and  Grand-Deaness  of  the  The- 
ological Faculty.  Then  come  the  Justizrath^s  brother  and  his  wife.  A 
good  deal  was  said  in  conversation  about  Schleiermacher.  They  Fay 
that  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  partook  of  the  communion  and  admin- 
istered it  to  his  family.  He  then  repeated  the  Apostles^  creed,  and 
added,  *  In  thb  faith  I  die.^  His  last  words  were  ^  Die  Barmherzig- 
keit  Gottes  I '  * 

"  Feb.  21. — ^At  half  past  four  I  went  according  to  appointment  to  see 
Dr.  Neander.  He  received  me  very  graciously  and  was  very  talkative. 
He  spoke  German  and  I  English,  at  his  own  suggestion.  Part  of  the 
time,  however,  both  spoke  English  and  both  German.  We  discoursed 
about  America,  England  and  Germany.  He  admires  the  Christian  Ob- 
server very  much  and  asked  me  who  was  the  editor.  He  thinks  we 
ought  to  have  Universities  with  Theological  faculties  composed  of  re- 
presentatives from  the  different  sects.  He  laments  the  Einseitigkeit 
and  Befangenheit  of  the  German  Ohristians,  and  says  there  is  not  a 
religious  journal  conducted  in  a  Catholic  spirit  When  I  came  away 
he  took  a  memorandum  of  my  lodgings.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  Neander.  When  I  first 
came,  Aycrst  told  me  there  was  no  use  in  going  to  see  him,  unless  I 
wished  merely  to  see  him,  for  he  would  standstill  and  look  behind  the 
table  all  the  time.  And  Yon  Gerlach  informed  me  that  when  Mr. 
Luttworth,  of  Paris,  called  upon  Neander  ho  did  not  speak  one  word. 
Another  case  of  the  same  kind  has  been  mentioned  since.  When  I 
first  went  to  his  house,  therefore,  I  expected  to  be  in  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament, as  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  hold  up  both  ends  of 
the  discourse.    I  now  record  it,  however,  as  a  fact,  that  Neander  re- 


*  A  few  lines  below  this  occurs  the  poetical  tribute  to  Rezcau  Brown. 
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ceived  me  at  first  with  great  oordiality  and  talked  verj  freely.  He  bas 
a  canary  bird  Id  a  cage. 

"  Sunday,  Feb.  28. — At  9  o'clock  I  went  to  the  French  church,  in 
the  Gkns-d'armes  Market,  and  heard  M.  le  Pasteur  Henry,  the  biographer 
of  Calvin,  preach  on  the  necessity  of  Christ's  death.  There  were 
yery  few  present,  besides  a  number  of  children  from  the  charity  schools 
of  the  '  French  Colony.'    Henry  looks  at  a  distance  like  Hargons. 

"  February  25. — At  11  o'clock  I  went  with  Biesenthal  to  Professor 
Bopp'p.  There  the  Brahmin  and  I  had  a  long  discourse  in  English,  about 
Sanscrit  and  all  the  Indo-Grermanio  tongues.  I  asked  him  questions 
about  English,  and  he  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  information.  He  was 
more  polite  and  pleasant  in  his  manners  than  any  man  whoni  I  have 
seen  in  Germany.  Most  of  his  pupils  study  Sanscrit  on  account  of  its 
relations  to  classical  philology ;  and  ho  expects  through  some  of  them 
a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  No  partic- 
ular grammar  has  yet  appeared  presenting  the  results  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  researches.  Pott  will  probably  do  something  in  this  way.  Bopp 
spoke  very  highly  of  Pott's  recent  publication. 

"At  7  o'clock  I  went  to  Focke's.  He  asked  me  about  a  phrase  in 
Rutherford's  Letters.  Soon  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayerst  came,  and  then 
another  lady  whom  I  have  seen  there  before.  The  conversation  was 
in  English.  Wo  sang  two  of  Watts's  hynms.  I  read  a  chapter  and  Ayerst 
prayed." 

On  March  the  3rd,  he  left  Berlin. 

"  March  6.— In  GOttingon  wo  heard  Ewald  lecture  on  Biblical  His- 
tory. At  11  o'clock  I  went  to  see  Ewald  and  introduced  myself.  I 
shall  say  no  more  of  the  interview  at  present  than  that  I  was  delighted 
with  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  man." 

On  the  'J'th  he  left  Gottingen,  passing  through  Cassel,  Mar- 
bury,  Giessen,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Weisbaden,  Nassau, 
and  Coblentz,  and  on  the  11th  I  find  him  in  Bonn.  Here  he 
called  on  Prof.  Kheinwald,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  Otto 
von  Gerlach.  On  the  11th,  Prof.  Rheinwald  took  him  to  see 
Prof.  Nitzsch,  and  then  to  the  honse  of  Augusti. 

"  They  were  drinking  tea,  and  we  drank  tea,  after  which  the  fold- 
ing doors  were  opened  and  we  were  taken  in  to  supper.    It  was  near 
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•  * 

11  o'clock  when  we  got  away.    Aiigusti  was  very  fanny.     At  parting 
he  kissed  me  I  " 

On  the  13  th,  he  heard  Nitzsoh*  lecture  on  cMchatologyy  the  last 
topic  of  dogmatik — Anti-Christ,  the  man  of  sin,  and  Christ's 
second  appearing.  Afterward,  Rheinwald  directed  him  to 
the  works  of  Bleek  and  Sack,  and  gave  him  the  last  volume  of 
his  Repertory  to  take  to  Cousin  in  Paris,  with  a  letter. 

"  At  2  o'clock,  Rheinwald  camo  up  to  my  room  and  asked  me  to 
walk.  Two  others  went  along,  a  Professor  in  the  Gymnasium  here, 
and  Simrock,  a  lecturer  on  the  old  German  poets.  We  went  to  a  gar- 
den and  drank  some  coffee." 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  by  Rheinwald  to  Freytag's, 
Mhere  he  took  tea  with  the  Professor,  his  wife  and  daughter. 

^^He  showed  me  several  of  his  books,  and  talked  ii  great  deal.  He 
asked  me  to  take  a  copy  of  his  Ohrestomathy  to  De  Sacy,  and  one  to 
Renaud,  the  keci>er  of  the  MSS.,  at  Paris ;  which  I  gladly  agreed  to  do." 

On  the  14th  of  March  he  left  Bonn,f  and  reached  Paris  on 
the  21st,  where  he  remained  in  company  of  Mr.  Patton  and 
other  friends,  visiting  interesting  points  until  April  14,  when 
he  left  for  Havre,  and  sailed  from  thence  in  the  ship  Poland 
for  New  York. 

Among  the  Americans  on  shipboard,  who  had  known  him 
also  in  France,  and  before,  was  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  now  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Miller  has  communicated  the  following  sketches : 
'*  Fi  om  my  earliest  recollection,  he  was  the  wonder  of  Princeton  for 
his  lii  guistic  learning  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  semi-monastic  life  on 

*  While  this  work  was  going  through  the  earlier  stages  of  preparation,  the 
imposing  funeral  of  Nitzsch  was  occupying  the  Attention  of  ATreign  journalists, 
llengstenberg  died  while  these  pages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

f  Where  he  saw  Cousin  and  De  Sacy.  The  last-named  "  was  very  talkativci 
and  when  I  came  away  ran  through  'half  a  dozen  rooms  to  bow  me  down* 
stairs."  Mr.  Alexander  never  forgot  or  neglected  an  errand.  He  calls  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  ^*  my  faTourite  spot." 
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tlM  other;  and  it  seemed  to  be  commonly  imagined  that  nothing  too 
wonderful  could  be  told  as  to  either  of  these  particulars. 

Though  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  lived  in  Princeton,  and 
nearly  aU  that  time  was  nominally  acquainted  with  Addison  Alexander, 
it  would  hardly  be  right  to  say  that  I  erer  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him.  I  was  a  few  years  younger  than  he,  and  that,  with  his  re- 
cluse habits*  prevented  any  intimacy.  lie  and  I,  in  fact,  had  seldom 
if  erer  exchanged  a  word,  beyond  a  passing  salutation,  until  I  met  him 
iS  a  preceptor,  first  at  Professor  Patton's  Edgebill  School,  tlien  in  the 
College*  then  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

At  EdgehiU,  he  struck  me  particularly  as  a  very  acute  observer  of 
aU  that  was  going  on  about  him.  It  was  difficult  to  elude  his  watch- 
ftdness.  Of  his  learning  I  could  form  no  competent  judgment,  but  took 
for  granted  that  il  was  prodigious,  as  I  had  always  heard  it  was.  Of 
my  college  acquaintance  with  him  I  have  litUe  definite  recollection ;  a 
high  estimate,  formed  at  the  time,  of  his  scholastic  qualifications  as  an 
instructor,  chiefly  lingers  in  my  memory. 

Some  yenrs  before  I  met  him  as  a  professor  in  the  Seminary,  it  had 

been  my  happiness — a  real  and  very  great  happiness — ^to  pass  about  a 

month  with  him  on  shipboard,  returning  from  Europe.     A  day  or  two 

prior  to  our  sailing,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  he  joined  the  party  of  which 

I  was  one,  in  Paris ;  where,  only  a  few  hours  before  our  departure,  I 

walked  with  him  early  in  the  morning  through  the  streets,  which  the 

previous  night  had  been  the  scene  of  a  popular  6meute,  and  were  still 

partially  obstructed  by  ruinous  barricades,  formed  chiefly  of  the  cubical 

paving  stones.    I  found  him  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  guide, 

acquainted  with  everything  I  wanted  to  know,  and  quite  determined  to 

see  whatever  was  to  be  seen.  ^  ,  ^. 

The  previous  evening,  I  had  met  him  at  a  sociable  tea-dnnking  at 
the  rooms  of  an  American  friend.  Two  or  three  ladies  were  of  the 
party  Here  he  reversed  all  my  notions  formed  in  Princeton  of  his 
rigid  'self-exclusion  from  society,  particularly  female  society,  by  proving 
remarkably  unembM-rassed  and  affable,  in  fact  taking  the  lead  in  free, 
•prightly  conversation  with  all  around  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  hU  Princeton  and  Parb  habits  in  this  respect  were  as 
far  apart  at  least  as  the  two  places. 

On  shipboard  we  had  a  month  of  something  like  intimacy.  Most 
of  the  gentlemen  were  foreigners,  or  had  wives  to  attend  to ;  and  we 
naturally  attended  somewhat  to  each  other.  We  laughed  ourselves 
through  a  preliminary  eea^ckness,  which  perhaps  served  to  get  us  to- 
gether tiie  more  happily ;  and  I  found  the  association  most  entertammg 
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and  profitable.  He  was  full  of  informatioD,  very  commanioative)  won- 
derfollj  observant,  versatile,  and  humorons.  He  had,  I  think,  his  Ara- 
bic* books  with  him ;  and  whiled  away  part  of  the  time  io  the  study 
of  them.  Now  and  then  ho  woald  extem]K>rize  a  little  Latin,  having 
caaght  the  infectioo  perhaps  from  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Oox,  whom  I,  and 
probably  he,  hod  met  in  Europe  some  months  before.  A  more  inter- 
esting companion  I  could  not  well  have  found." 


*  One  of  his  smaller  diaries  has  a  third  of  its  space  taken  up  with  a  catalogae 
of  Chinese  keys.  It  contains  a  numbered  list  of  210  vocables  or  word-slgna 
There  are  also  several  consecutive  pages  of  Hebrew. 
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CHiVPTER  X 

The  time  was  now  at  Land  for  the  absent  scholar  to  return, 
and  to  enter  on  the  most  important  business  of  his  life.  There 
was  lively  expectation  in  the  little  borough  of  Princeton,  when 
it  was  known  that  one  so  well  fitted  by  nature  and  grace,  and 
who  had  made  such  unusual  and  extensive  preparations  to  give 
new  fame  to  the  place  of  his  adoption,  was  coming  home  re- 
freshed by  foreign  travel  and  laden  with  the  honeyed  spoils 
of  European  learning.  Ills  father^s  family  awaited  the  event 
with  the  keenest  and  most  pleasurable  emotions,  and  stood 
ready  to  welcome  the  wanderer  with  the  warmest  salutations 
of  affection. 

At  the  time  anticipated,  the  happy  Toyager  set  his  foot 
once  more  upon  his  father's  threshold,  the  picture  of  health  and 
delighted  animation.  While  abroad  he  had  been  invited  to 
accept  the  chair  of  Adjunct  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  I  have  the  au- 
thority of  President  Maclean,  for  saying  that  "  Tlie  Trustees 
and  Faculty  of  the  College  would  most  gladly  have  done  any- 
thing in  their  power  to  secure  his  services  permanently :  yet 
no  one  questioned  the  propriety  of  his  decision  in  this  matter, 
as  all  knew  that  his  studies  and  his  tastes  rendered  him  in  an 
eminent  degree  a  suitable  person  to  be  engaged  in  the  direct 
work  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the  holy  min- 
istry." 

As  to  Mr.  Alexander  himself,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
hesitated  for  a  moment  in  deciding  in  his  own  mind  where 
the  path  of  duty  lay.  He  was  not  slow  to  see  and  feel 
that  his  lifers  work,  for  which  ho  had  been  undergoing  so  won- 
derful a  preparation,  was  to  bo  at  the  Theological  Sem- 
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inary.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
change ;  but  he  was  also  passionately  fond  of  science  and  lit- 
erature ;  a  devotee  to  books  and  study ;  and  the  shadow  of  a 
great  institution  of  learning  was  enough  to  keep  him  fixed  in 
his  place.  He  remained  a  teacher  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
though  he  was  not  without  alluring  invitations  to  go  else- 
where, from  this  time  until  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  em- 
bracing nearly  twenty -five  years.  He  had  given  himself  to 
his  Saviour,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  as  plainly 
indicated  by  the  suggestions  of  Providence,  that  he  should 
avail  himself  continuously  of  the  best  means  of  mental  improve- 
ment which  were  at  his  disposal,  with  a  single  eye  to  thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  task  to  which  he  felt  himself  to  be 
called,  viz.  the  exhaustive  study  and  careful  exposition  of  the 
sacred  volume.  To  this  grand  end  he  now  cheerfully  bent  all 
his  faculties,  and  sacrificed  some  of  his  dearest  inclinations. 

He  was  strangely  constituted.  Much  as  he  longed  for  va- 
riety, he  was  commonly  contented  to  look  for  it  in  the  perpet- 
ual re-distribution  of  his  books,  and  the  incessant  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture  of  his  room.  If  this  endless  shifting  of 
the  scenery  within  his  own  study,  did  not  sufiice  to  please  him, 
he  would  change  his  study  by  removing  to  some  other  apart- 
ment ;  and  so  on  adlihitum.  This  was  the  case  at  least,  in  win- 
ter. It  was  bard  for  him  to  stay  at  home  during  the  summer 
months.  The  long  summer  vacation  which  was  now  afforded 
him,  was  therefore  the  very  thing  to  meet  and  satisfy  his  desire 
for  travel  and  a  totally  diiferent  set  of  studies. 

Mr.  Alexander  returned  from  Europe  in  May,  and  soon 
after  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  tlie  Seminary, 
as  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  department  of  Oriental 
Literature.  His  youth,  robust  health,  powerful  head,  and  his 
pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  commanding  face,  his  quick  mo- 
tions, his  mastery  of  the  art  of  speech  as  well  as  silence,  his 
precocious  reputation  for  scholarship  as  well  as  for  native  abili- 
ty, his  rigid  seclusion,  his  stern  exacting  discipline,  and  the 
contact  ot  his  fiery  genius,  from  the  first  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion.    The  young  men  were  fascinated.    The  new  professor 
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saw  this  at  oDce  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  carry  out  certain 
plans  of  his  own  which  till  then  were  novel  in  the  recitation 
rooms  at  Princeton.  Of  course  he  immediately  took  the  reins  in 
his  own  hands,  and,  thongh  he  did  not  always  ply  the  whip  as 
he  did  at  first,  he  never  snflTered  them  to  slip  from  his  fingers. 
It  is  true  there  were  cases  of  insubordination ;  but  with  great 
force  of  character  and  with  much  play  of  satirical  wit,  as  well 
as  by  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  error  when  he  was  at  fault, 
be  succeeded  in  putting  down  every  emeute  and  making  fast 
friends  of  some  who  threatened  to  be  deadly  foes. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  raised,  was  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's severe  and  unforbearing  reproofh  and  sarcasms  in  the 
lecture-room  consistent  with  the  idea  that  he  had  a  warm  heart 
und  a  tone  of  humble  piety  ?  I  desire  earnestly  to  give  the 
simple  truth  about  this  whole  matter.  If  Mr.  Alexander  was 
cold,  hard,  cruel,  truculent,  and  little  under  the  habitual  power 
of  religion,  as  some  seem  to  have  supposed,  the  fact  must  have 
been  known  to  the  young  men  with  whom  he  mingled  daily, 
and  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Seminary.  We  shall  find  them 
taking  a  very  different  view  of  the  case.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  promptings  of  his  natural  inclination,  and  I  think  it 
has  been  shown  that  his  disposition  was  frank,  simple  and  gen- 
erous, he  was  a  shining  instance  of  the  power  of  divine  mercy. 
This  has  led  Dr.  Hodge  to  say : 

*^  His  religioas  character  was  very  marked.  He  had  as  much  of  the 
humility  and  docility  of  a  child  under  the  teachings  of  the  Word  and 
spirit  of  God,  as  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  belieTing.  Everything  that  he  found  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tares  he  accepted  without  hesitation ;  and  every  portion  of  the  re- 
ceived canon  was  to  him  part  of  the  word  jof  God.  The  strength  and 
simplicity  of  his  faith  are  so  clearly  impressed  on  all  his  commentaries  • 
and  other  writings,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  any  of  his 
readers.  He  was  conscientious,  faithful,  and  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  all  his  duties.  lie  was  never  absent  from  the  lecture-room  or  pul- 
pit when  called  to  be  present,  unless  absolutely  unable  to  attend.  All 
his  students  were  impressed  by  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience.  If 
any  manifestation  of  impatience  escaped  him  iu  the  recitation  room. 
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they  were  sore  that  the  next  prayer  he  made  in  their  presence  would 
show  that  he  sought  forgivene83  of  such  lapses  from  his  Father  in 
Heaven." 

Surely  even  in  his  natural  disposition  he  was  generous  and 
amiable.  One  of  his  friends  and  colleagues*  is  satisfied  that 
as  a  teacher  he  was  not  easily  and  well  understood.  The 
massive  intellect,  rich  learning,  and  rhetorical  power,  could  he 
always  appreciated.  But  the  rapid  process,  and  apparent 
impatience  of  his  manner,  sometimes  oppressed  and  discour- 
aged the  student.  Often,  he  says,  his  quick  and  curt  correction 
mortified  the  stranger,  and  sometimes  left  irritated  feelings. 

"  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  when  his  mind  and 
heart  had  been  measured  out  more  fully,  and  some  radiation  of  kind- 
ness had  been  sure  to  reach  every  one  who  was  worthy,  that  many 
could  attain  to  the  just  admiration  and  love  with  which  hb  later  pu- 
pils regarded  him.  Then  it  was  solid.  No  patronizing  air  had  won 
it;  no  flattery  of  self-love  in  the  learner;  but  power,  learning,  elo- 
quence, heart,  and  simple  piety." 

But  even  at  the  beginning,  I  may  add  to  the  words  of  this 
skilful  judge  of  character,  he  was  always  comprehended  by 
some,  who  united  with  fair  talents  and  diligence  in  study  a 
little  boldness,  an  unsuspecting  confidence  in  their  superiors,  a 
discerning  generosity  and  sympathy,  and  a  manner  as  far  re- 
moved from  obsequiousness  on  the  one  hand,  as  intrusive  pre- 
sumption on  the  other. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  as  we  go  on,  that  the  men  of 
the  later  classes  were  in  the  habit  of  repeating  and  exagger- 
ating stories  that  had  come  down  to  them  like  ancient  myths 
or  legends  from  students  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's professorship,  all  of  which  went  to  show  that  the  ath- 
letic and  fiery  Hebraist  was  terrible  and  even  cruel  to  those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  attract  his  anger  and  thus  bring 
down  on  themselves  his  witty  repartee.    I  have  been  at  no 

*  The  Rev.  Alexander  T.  McGUl,  D.  D.  Dr.  McGill  became  associated  with 
him  long  afterwards. 
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little  pains  to  sift  these  stories  to  the  bottom,  and  have  em- 
bodied the  results  of  my  investigations  in  various  forms,  such 
as  extracts  from  students'  letters,  descriptive  sketches  and 
anecdotes,  running  comments,  and  the  like,  which  will  be  given 
to  the  reader  in  due  order.  The  amount  of  what  truth  I  have 
arrived  at  in  the  premises  is  this :  Mr.  Alexander  made  his 
first  classes  in  Hebrew  work  like  Trojans ;  and  was  often  out  of 
patience  with  gross  negligence,  vanity,  or  dulness,  and  some- 
times treated  the  offenders  without  measure  or  mercy.  But 
he  was  very  peaceable  after  all  was  over ;  and  gradually  he  be- 
came more  and  more  tolerant  and  gentle,  until  towards  the 
last,  his  steady  meekness  was  more  noticeable  than  the  occa- 
sional flashes  of  his  first  or  mistaken  resentment.  His  detect- 
ed errors  he  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  and  repair.  I 
now  call  attention  to  the  words  of  one  of  his  earliest  pupils. 
Dr.  James  A.  Lyon  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  was  a  student  at 
Princeton  Seminary  from  1832  to  1836,  and  thus  spent  some 
two  or  three  years  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Alexander.  He 
well  recollects  his  first  appearance  in  the  lecture-room. 

"  He  glided  noiselessly  and  suddenly  into  the  lecture  room,  and  in 
a  moment  was  at  his  chair,  not  in  it ;  for  ho  rarely  took  hij  seat  before 
he  commenced  with  a  very  short  prayer,  rapidly  uttered,  and  before 
the  class  had  all  adjusted  themselves  in  their  seats,  he  had  called  on 
some  student  to  begin  the  recitation.  "With  a  glance  of  the  eye,  quick 
as  a  twinkle,  he  seemed  to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  detected  in- 
stantly who  were  present  and  who  were  absent.  The  recitations  were  in- 
variably short,  not  exceeding  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the  dose 
of  the  recitation  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  as  his  place  was  near  the 
door,  and  gave  no  opportunity  for  parley  with  the  students.^' 

In  Dr.  Lyon's  opinion,  which  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  he  was 
not,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  very  accessible,  especially  if  the 
visiting  student  manifested  the  slightest  symptom  of  being  too 
familiar,  or  of  deviating  from  the  exact  subject  of  inquiry.  ^ 

*^  lie  took  a  most  unmistakable  method  of  making  a  student  of  this 
kind  feel,  after  he  had  answered  his  questions,  or  giren  the  explanations 
lionght  for,  that  his  absence  would  be  very  pleasant.    This  he  did  by 
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remaining  talent  with  bis  ejes  fixed  on  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  play- 
ing wiih  Ilia  fingers  on  his  cli.iir,  or  engaging  in  a  loud  whistle.  If 
this  did  not  speedily  [irodiice  its  desired  effect,  he  woold  delilieratelj 
tnrn  tu  his  table  and  resonie  his  studies." 

Congequently,  wheti  the  same  wiiter  visited  him  iu  his 
study,  which  he  Gometimea  did,  as  ho  iras  a  member  of  two  or 
three  ot'the  professor's  private  and  special  classes  in  the  study  of 
Arabic,  Cbaldee,  and  the  peculiarterminology  of  the  Levitical 
ceremonial  law,  be  rarely  took  his  seat  before  he  began  his 
business ;  never  asked  a  question  which  he  did  not  regard  as 
essential  to  the  point ;  and  the  moment  his  business  was  ac- 
complished, left  the  room.  The  result  was  that  he  was  re- 
ceived without  any  very  visible  signs  that  he  was  unwelcome. 
Occaaionalty  when  he  rose  to  leave,  the  professor  would  re- 
quest him  to  sit  longer;  which,  however,  he  but  seldota  did. 
"  I  dreaded  "  he  says, "  his  finger-beat  upon  his  chair,  or  his 
loud  whistle,  which  was  anything  but  music  to  my  ear."  This 
fear  of  him  which  so  many  had  was  unquestionably  the  source 
of  much  of  the  teacher's  embarrassed  restlessness. 

Dr.  Lyon  waa  impressed  with  his  exceeding  avidity  for 
study  and  work.  !Not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  daily  recita- 
tions in  the  lecture  room,  Mr.  Alexander  proposed  to  such  of 
the  class  as  were  so  inclined,  to  form  private  classes  with 
him  is  Arabic,  Sy Hoc,  Chaldee,  and  other  departments  of  orien- 
tal learning.  At  first,  several  students  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  enlai^ing  their  fields  of  study.  But  most 
of  them  soon  fell  off,  until  at  length  the  private  class  waa  re- 
duced to  three,  Mclancthon  W.  Jacobus,  Joseph  Owen,  now 
a  learned  missionary  in  India,  and  Mr,  Lyon  himself. 

"These  private  classes"  says  Dr.  I^on,"seemed  to  be  formed  as 
much  for  his  own  employment  and  iraproveineDt  as  for  ours.  He  ifr 
peared  resrlcEs  and  unhappy  unless  he  had  aa  much  work  as  be  oonld 
do.  He  was  so  ttiorongh  in  everything  he  studied,  that  he  needed  not 
to  review,  and  therefore  seemed  to  have  an  aversion  tn  travelling  over 
the  eame  ground  twice.  To  bim  nothing  was  so  tediLins  aa  '  a  twice-told 
tale.'  Hence  he  was  const  antl J  changing  the  field  of  stnd.v;  and  to 
some  who  were  inoapoble  of  appreoiat'ng  the  magniQoenoe  of  hia  men- 
U 
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)»>.!,    Ilviiry,*    .I;t(u<r    and    Al<'X:iii<Iri- ;   ;iinl    Tutors    Stcjilicn 
vk'x;iii(K'i\t  ilartjiaiid  W  il.-on.   Tijc.-r  were  ileliglitlul  ixuiiiijiis. 
The  older  brother  of  the  two  Alexanders  especially  enjoyed 
^L=cheixi,  but  the  younger  was  not  indifferent  to  their  attractions. 
B^They  were,  strictly  speaking,  literary  soirees,  and  were  the 
T?Jneaiis  of  pntting  in  circulation  a  good  deal  of  scientific  and 
^other  useful  knowledge.     It   was  evidently  this  association 
with  the  savans  of  the  college,  that  set  Mr.  Alexander  about 
£.-  the  perusal  of  such  popular  works  as  Herschel  and  Mudie. 
3*  This  is  almost  the  last  we  shall  hear  of  the  exact  sciences. 
"  He  never  pursued  these  studies  far,  but  I  am  certain  that  they 
«  entertained  him.    The  reading  of  Oriental  books  was  still  a 
■  great  hobby  with  him.     Hebrew  was  his  atmosphere  and  his 
*   sunshine.     It  coloured  him,  as  the  leaf  colours  the  silkworm. 
'   The  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms,  and  Biblical  archaeology  and 
antiquities,  were  his  principal  subjects  in  the  Seminary.    In 
[    the  afternoon  or  evening,  when  his  eyes  began  to  grow  a  little 
heavy  over  Kimchi  and  Michaelis,  he  had  many  a  lively  chat 
with  one  of  the  old  Romans,  or  with  quaint,  comical  Thomas 
Fuller,  or  Spottiswode,  or  Chrysostom,  or  Jerome,  or  the  mar- 
vellous romancers  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights. 

Other  and  more  informal  gatherings  offered  their  attractions 
to  those  who  liked  them.  There  was,  of  course,  much  to  draw 
strangers  to  the  fountains  of  learning  at  and  near  the  college. 
On  Sunday,  August  the  9th,  the  delegates  from  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  visited  Princeton,  and  doubtless 
visited  Dr.  Alexander,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  interest 
of  his  son  Addison,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
sought  no  introduction  to  them.  The  foreign  gentlemen  were 
Mr.  Andrew  Reed,  minister  of  Wickliffe  chapel.  Hackney, 
London,  and  Mr.  James  Matheson,  of  Durham,  another  dissent- 

*  Joseph  Ilenry,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatituiion. 

f  The  present  distinguished  astronomer  of  that  name — ^not  related  to  the 
Bubject  of  these  memoirs. 

X  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  now  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  situated 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Sec  Fortj  Years'  Fam.  Letters  for  further  particdara  in 
regard  to  this  club. 
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tal  powers,  nod  the  necessity  there  was  for  constant  mental  excitement 
he  seemed  JiclUy 

This  impression  was  very  general  at  all  times,  but  as  Dr. 
McGill,  Professor  Hepburn,  and  others  will  abundantly  show, 
was  not  altogether  just.  He  had  not  yet  mellowed  down  into 
the  tractable  and  sympathising  teacher  he  afterwards  became. 

'*  lie  was  not  considered  amiable  during  the  first  years  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  Seminary,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  severe  and  unfoi  bear- 
ing. The  >tadents  werenfraid  of  him.  How  he  becarao  afierwnnls  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  D  >ubt!ess,  however,  he  became  more  patent  as 
he  grow  older.  He  was  sometimes  fearfully  sarcastic,  liavinjj  no  tol- 
erance for  tlie  proud,  impi-rtinent,  or  so'if-conceitcd,  whom  indeed,  ho 
did  not  hesitute  to  cut  in  twain  with  a  word,  or  a  look,  or  a  sncer.^^ 

Mr.  Alexander  was  a  terror  to  the  idle,  and  often  took 
pleasure  in  making  such  expose  their  own  ignorance  and  re- 
veal their  own  lazv  devices. 

"I  recollect  tlint  on  a  certain  occasion  one  of  the  idlers  was  called 
on  to  recite  in  ITel»rew.  As  a  substitute  for  t-tudyinjr  the  lesson  word 
for  word,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  correct  tran^l.-ition,  he  simply  mem- 
orized the  Ecglish  versiim.  It  so  happened  that  he  was  called  to  rea<l, 
when  within  three  verses  of  the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  rerid  one 
verse  of  the  Hebrew,  but  instead  of  givhig  the  rendering  of  the  ver?o 
read,  he  gave  that  of  the  succeiding  verse.  The  j)rofessor  sa'd  nothing, 
but  with  a  cruel  smile  on  his  face  exclaimed,  *rcad  the  next  verse' — 
which  ho  did,  still  travelling  ahead ;  ^  now,^  said  lie,  blandly,  ^  read  the 
last  I '  The  poor  fellow  read  the  Hebrew,  but  looked  up  in  utter  dismay 
rmidst  the  nmrs  of  the  class,  at  his  humiliating  and  ridiculous  exposure.^* 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  outer  world,  we  shall  find  there  was 
not  much  change  in  the  situation  of  things  in  the  village. 
Professor  James  Alexander  was  still  occupied  at  the  college. 
Every  fortnight  a  literary  club  met  in  Princeton.  On  alternate 
weeks  there  was  a  sederunt  of  a  strictly  clerical  association. 
Tlie  members  of  the  literary  club  at  this  time  wore  Drs.  Alex- 
ander.  Miller,  Carnahan,  iro^^ell,  Maclean  and  Rice ;  Professors 
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Dod,  Heniy,"  Jaeger  and  Alexander;  and  Tutors  Stephen 
Alexander,!  Hart,t  and  Wilson.  These  were  delightful  rcnniona. 
The  older  brother  of  the  two  Alexanders  especially  enjoyed 
them,  but  the  younger  was  not  indifferent  to  their  attractions. 
They  were,  strictly  speaking,  literary  soirfies,  and  were  the 
means  of  putting  in  circulation  a  good  deal  of  scientific  and 
other  useful  knowledge.  It  was  evidently  this  association 
with  the  savans  of  the  college,  that  set  Mr,  Alexander  about 
the  pcruBal  of  such  popular  works  as  Herschel  and  Madic. 
This  is  almost  the  last  we  shall  hear  of  the  exact  sciencee. 
He  never  pursued  these  studies  far,  but  I  am  certain  that  they 
entertained  him.  The  reading  of  Oriental  books  was  still  a 
great  hobby  with  him.  Hebrew  was  his  atmosphere  and  his 
sunshine.  It  colonred  him,  as  the  leaf  colours  the  silkworm. 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms,  aud  Biblical  archeology  and 
antiquities,  were  his  principal  subjects  in  the  Seminary.  In 
the  afternoon  or  evening,  when  his  eyes  began  to  grow  a  littlo 
heavy  over  Kimchi  and  Michaelis,  he  bad  many  a  lively  chat 
with  one  of  the  old  Romans,  or  with  quaint,  comical  Thomas 
Fuller,  or  Spottiswode,  or  Chrysostom,  or  Jerome,  or  the  mar- 
vellous romancers  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights. 

Other  and  more  informal  gatherings  ofiercd  their  attractions 
to  those  who  liked  them.  There  was,  of  course,  much  to  draw 
strangers  to  the  fountains  of  teaming  at  and  near  the  college. 
On  Sunday,  August  the  9th,  the  delegates  from  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  visited  Princeton,  and  doubtless 
viaited  Dr.  Alexander,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  iutercst 
of  his  SOD  Addison,  though  it  is  mora  than  probable  that  he 
sought  no  introduction  to  them.  The  foreign  gentlemen  were 
Mr.  Andrew  Reed,  minister  of  Wickliffe  chapel,  Hackney, 
Loudon,  and  Mr.  James  Matheson,  of  Durham,  another  dissent- 

■  Joieph  Henry,  LL.  D.,  of  tbe  Smitluoniaa  lutiiaUoD. 

f  The  preient  distinguished  ftstroDomer  oftbit  lumo — not  related  to  tbo 
subject  of  theie  memoiis. 

i  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  now  principal  of  the  Slate  Konnal  School  rilaated 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.  3ee  Fort;  Tears'  Fam.  Letters  for  further  partlcokra  Id 
regard  to  this  club. 
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an  elaborate  introduction  to  his  work  on  the  PsalmB.  He  was 
bngy,  during  the  same  month,  at  a  review  of  the  Life  of  Roger 
Williams  by  Profesaor  KdowIes.  "HiatoTy,"  he  writes,  July 
25,  "  is  still  my  amasement."  He  continued  to  be  employed 
pretty  much  in  this  way  throughout  the  summer.  On  Mon- 
days, TnesdayH,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  he  heard  the  Third 
class  in  the  seminary  recite  each  day— in  the  morning  on  He- 
brew, in  the  afternoon  on  Biblical  antiquities.  In  Hebrew 
they  were  at  this  time  reading  the  Prophetical  Psalms.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  he  bad  do  recitations.  On  the 
sixth  of  Angnst  be  records : 

"Thii  aftemnon  I  took  up  Cicero's  Work?,  and  read  the  introdoo- 
tory  oration  ogainat  Verros  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  1  derive 
more  satisfaoiion  from  the  olaasics  than  when  1  had  to  teach  them, 
then  it  was  a  task,  now  I  feel  it  to  ba  a  plea-'ore.  I  was  partlonlarly 
interested  with  the  allusions  to  the  politics  of  Kome^electioneerinfr, 
canvassing,  intrigue,  iic.,  &o.    Iluw  mnrh  haman  natnre  is  like  itself!" 

That  evening  the  Literary  Association  met  in  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's parlour ;  it  is  thus  described  by  the  junior  professor : 

"It  is  composed  of  the  faculties  of  the  college  and  aeDiinarj,  with 
some  other  literary  characters,  and  is  held  at  the  houpesoftlie  members 
in  succession.  Soine  subject  is  proposed  at  the  meetirigs  for  conversa- 
tiuD,  and  occaaionallj  papers  are  read.  At  this  meeting  Prof.  Hearj 
gave  a  verbal  nccunnt  of  a  magnetic  needle  which  he  had  inveoled  for 
the  pnrp'ise  of  determining  the  variation.  After  tLis  there  was  a  free 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  ligbtning-rodj ;  and  it  was  agreed  th:it 
Professor  Henry  should  furnish  something  in  wriiing  on  the  suliject  at 
the  nextmeetiug.  The  ol her  gentlemen  present  were  Professors  Turrej, 
Maclean,  Dod,  Aleianiler  and  Jnger,  of  the  college ;  Professors  Alexan. 
dcr  and  Miller,  of  the  seminary;  Tutors  Hart,  Alexander  and  Wilson, 
of  Kassau  Ball,  and  Principal  Wines,  of  Edgehill." 

The  Jonmal  is  resumed : 

"August  7th. — I  am  reading  Geneaia  in  Hebrew,  with  Bush's  notes, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  my  attention.  I  am  also  reading  Jay's  Oloaet 
Exerclsea,  moming  and  evening,  with  much  delight." 
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The  day  previous  he  finished  the  revision  of  his  article  on 
Roger  Williams.  It  was  now  ready  for  the  press.  The  July 
number  of  the  Repertory,  which  had  just  appeared,  contained 
two  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alexander :  one  on  German 
New  Light,  another  on  the  Life  of  Rowland  Hill.  The  former 
is  learned  and  satirical  and  the  latter  is  in  his  happiest  and 
sweetest  vein,  and  might  easily  deceive  most  of  the  admirers 
of  his  brother.  A  third,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Art  of  Writing 
was  already  in  the  printer's  hands  for  the  October  number,  and 
on  this  seventh  day  of  August  he  began  an  article  on  Guericke's 
Manual  of  Church  History. 

"My  mothod,"  be  says,  "is  to  "write, between  twelve  o'clock  and 
dinner,  seldom  more  than  one  hour— often  less.  In  this  wny  I  do  not 
feel  the  labour,  and  keep  something  always  ready.  I  am  now  ahead  of 
tlie  press,  and  if  others  do  their  part  I  shall  not  be  hnrricd  and  dunned 
for  my  contributions." 

lie  the  same  day  lectured  extempore  on  the  twenty-second 
PsaluL  These  oral  and  unwritten  discussions  were  among  his 
most  ingenious  and  masterly  efforts.  They  were  the  free  out- 
pourings of  a  mind  that  was  always  full  to  the  brim. 

He  had  been  reading  Ethiopic  grammar  this  summer,  giving 
a  few  spare  moments  to  it  every  day.  He  finished  Otho's  Com- 
pend  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  immediately  framed  a  purpose 
to  attempt  the  Psalms  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  He  read,  the 
same  day,  some  chapters  on  Herschefs  Discourse  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  I  find  the  following 
record  tor 

"August  20. — Finished  Ilerschers  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  from  which  I  have  derived  much  satisfaction.  Many  things 
that  were  once  vague  to  me,  are  now  distinct.  I  have  derived  a  tole- 
rably clear  idea  of  the  inductive  method ;  have  met  with  valuable  hints 
as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  above  all,  have  experienced 
an  agreeable  and  salutary  excitement.  I  have  read  the  book  chiefly 
ill  the  afternoon,  when  my  regular  studies  were  concluded.  The  same 
time  I  shall  now^  devote  to  Mndie*8  Popular  Guide  to  the  Observation 
of  Nature,  which  I  began  to-day.    My  other  studies  proceed  as  usual.'' 
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ioary.  It  is  nndcniable  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
change ;  bat  he  was  also  passionately  fond  of  science  and  lit- 
erature ;  a  devotee  to  books  and  study ;  and  the  shadow  of  a 
great  institution  of  learning  was  enoogh  to  keep  him  fixed  in 
his  place.  He  remained  a  teacher  ia  the  Theological  Seminary, 
though  he  was  not  without  alluring  invitations  to  go  else- 
where, from  this  time  until  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  em- 
bracing nearly  twenty-five  years.  He  had  given  himself  to 
bis  Saviour,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  as  plainly 
indicated  by  the  saggcstioDs  of  Providence,  that  he  should 
avail  himself  coQtinaouBly  of  the  best  means  of  mental  improve- 
ment  which  were  at  his  disposal,  with  a  single  eye  to  thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  task  to  which  he  felt  himself  to  be 
called,  viz.  the  exhaustive  study  and  careful  exposition  of  the 
sacred  volume.  To  this  grand  end  he  now  cheerfully  bent  all 
his  faculties,  and  sacrificed  some  of  his  dearest  inclinatiouB. 

He  was  strangely  constitnted.  Much  as  he  longed  for  va- 
riety, he  was  commonly  contented  to  look  for  it  in  the  perpet- 
ual re-distribution  of  his  books,  and  the  incessant  re-arrange- 
ment of  ttic  fumitnre  of  his  room.  If  this  endless  shifting  of 
the  scenery  within  hia  own  study,  did  not  suffice  to  please  bim, 
he  would  chanfije  his  study  by  removing  to  some  other  apart- 
ment ;  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  This  was  tlie  case  at  least,  in  win- 
ter. It  was  hard  for  hiin  to  stay  at  home  during  the  Eummer 
months.  The  long  summer  vacation  whith  was  now  afforded 
him,  was  therefore  tho  very  thing  to  meet  and  satisfy  liis  desire 
lor  travel  and  a  totally  different  set  of  studies. 

Mr.  Alexander  returned  from  Europe  in  May,  and  soon 
after  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Seminary, 
as  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Ilodgc,  in  the  department  of  Oriental 
Literature.  His  youth,  robust  health,  powerful  head,  and  his 
pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  commanding  face,  his  quick  mo- 
tions, his  mastery  of  the  art  of  speech  as  well  as  silence,  his 
precocious  reputation  for  scbolarehip  as  well  as  for  native  abili- 
ty, his  rigid  seclusion,  his  stem  exacting  discipline,  and  the 
contact  ol  his  fiery  genius,  from  the  first  made  a  profound  impreB- 
sion.    The  young  men  were  iascinatcd.    The  new  protessor 
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saw  this  at  ODce  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  carry  out  certain 
plans  of  his  own  which  till  then  were  novel  in  the  recitation 
rooms  at  Princeton.  Of  conrse  he  immediately  took  the  reins  in 
his  own  hands,  and,  though  he  did  not  always  ply  the  whip  as 
he  did  at  first,  he  never  suffered  them  to  slip  from  his  fingers. 
It  is  true  there  were  cases  of  insubordination ;  but  with  great 
force  of  character  and  with  much  play  of  satirical  wit,  as  well 
as  by  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  error  when  he  was  at  fault, 
he  succeeded  in  putting  down  every  emcute  and  making  fast 
friends  of  some  who  threatened  to  be  deadly  foes. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  raised,  was  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's severe  and  unforbearing  reproofh  and  sarcasms  in  the 
lecture-room  consistent  with  the  idea  that  he  had  a  warm  heart 
und  a  tone  of  humble  piety  ?  I  desire  earnestly  to  give  the 
simple  truth  about  this  whole  matt<?r.  If  Mr.  Alexander  was 
cold,  bard,  cruel,  truculent,  and  little  under  the  habitual  power 
of  religion,  as  some  seem  to  have  supposed,  the  fact  must  have 
been  known  to  the  young  men  with  whom  he  mingled  daily, 
and  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Seminary.  We  shall  find  them 
taking  a  very  different  view  of  the  case.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  promptings  of  his  natural  inclination,  and  I  think  it 
has  been  shown  that  his  disposition  was  frank,  simple  and  gen- 
erous, he  was  a  shining  instance  of  the  power  of  divine  mercy. 
This  has  led  Dr.  Hodge  to  say : 

*'  His  religions  character  was  very  marked.  He  had  as  moch  of  the 
humility  and  docility  of  a  child  under  the  teachings  of  the  Word  and 
spirit  of  Grod,  as  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  He  seemed  to  have  ro 
difficnlty  in  believing.  Everything  that  he  found  taaght  in  the  scrip- 
tures ho  accepted  without  hesitation ;  and  every  portion  of  the  re- 
ceived canon  was  to  him  part  of  the  word  jof  God.  The  strengtii  and 
simplicity  of  his  faith  are  bo  clearly  impressed  on  all  his  commentaries  - 
and  other  writings,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  any  of  his 
readers.  He  was  conscientioas,  faithfnl,  and  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  all  his  duties.  He  was  never  absent  from  the  lecture-room  or  pul- 
pit when  called  to  be  present,  unless  absolutely  unable  to  attend.  All 
his  students  were  impressed  by  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience.  If 
any  manifestation  of  impatience  escaped  him  in  the  recitation  room, 
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they  were  sure  that  the  next  prayer  he  made  in  their  presence  would 
show  that  he  sought  forgivenesa  of  such  lapses  fiom  his  Father  in 
Heaven." 

Surely  even  in  his  natural  disposition  he  was  generous  and 
amiable.  One  of  his  friends  and  colleagues*  is  satisfied  that 
as  a  teacher  he  was  not  easily  and  well  understood.  The 
massive  intellect,  rich  learning,  and  rhetorical  power,  could  he 
always  appreciated.  But  the  rapid  process,  and  apparent 
impatience  of  his  manner,  sometimes  oppressed  and  discour- 
aged the  student.  Often,  he  says,  his  quick  and  curt  correction 
mortified  the  stranger,  and  sometimes  left  irritated  feelings. 

"  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  when  his  mind  and 
heart  had  heen  measured  out  more  fully,  and  some  radiation  of  kind- 
ness had  heen  sure  to  reach  every  one  who  was  worthy,  that  many 
could  attain  to  the  just  admiration  and  love  with  which  his  later  pu- 
pils regarded  him.  Then  it  was  solid.  No  patronizing  air  had  won 
it;  no  flattery  of  self-love  in  the  learner;  but  power,  learning,  elo- 
quence, heart,  and  simple  piety." 

But  even  at  the  beginning,  I  may  add  to  the  words  of  this 
skilful  judge  of  character,  he  was  always  comprehended  by 
some,  who  united  with  fair  talents  and  diligence  in  study  a 
little  boldness,  an  unsuspecting  confidence  in  their  superiors,  a 
discerning  generosity  and  sympathy,  and  a  manner  as  far  re- 
moved from  obsequiousness  on  the  one  hand,  as  intrusive  pre- 
sumption on  the  other. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  as  we  go  on,  that  the  men  of 
the  later  classes  were  in  the  habit  of  repeating  and  exagger- 
ating stories  that  had  come  down  to  them  like  ancient  myths 
or  legends  from  students  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's professorship,  all  of  which  went  to  show  that  the  ath- 
letic and  fiery  Hebraist  was  terrible  and  even  cruel  to  those 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  attract  his  anger  and  thus  bring 
down  on  themselves  his  witty  repartee.    I  have  been  at  no 

«  The  Key.  Alexander  T.  McGill,  D.  D.  Dr.  McGill  became  associated  with 
him  long  afterwards. 
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little  pains  to  sift  these  stories  to  the  bottom,  and  have  cm- 
bodied  the  results  of  my  investigations  in  various  fonns,  such 
as  extracts  from  students'  letters,  descriptive  sketches  and 
anecdotes,  running  comments,  and  the  like,  which  will  be  given 
to  the  reader  in  due  order.  The  amount  of  what  truth  I  have 
arrived  at  in  the  premises  is  this :  Mr.  Alexander  made  his 
first  classes  in  Hebrew  work  like  Trojans ;  and  was  often  out  of 
patience  with  gross  negligence,  vanity,  or  dulness,  and  some- 
times treated  the  offenders  without  measure  or  mercy.  But 
he  was  very  peaceable  after  all  was  over ;  and  gradually  he  be- 
came more  and  more  tolerant  and  gentle,  until  towards  the 
last,  his  steady  meekness  was  more  noticeable  than  the  occa- 
sional flashes  of  his  first  or  mistaken  resentment.  His  detect- 
ed errors  he  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  and  repair.  I 
now  call  attention  to  the  words  of  one  of  his  earliest  pupils. 
Dr.  James  A.  Lyon  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  was  a  student  at 
Princeton  Seminary  from  1832  to  1836,  and  thus  spent  some 
two  or  three  yeara  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Alexander.  He 
well  recollects  his  first  appearance  in  the  lecture-room. 

*'  He  glided  noiselessly  and  suddenly  into  the  lecture  room,  and  in 
a  moment  was  at  his  chair,  not  in  it ;  for  he  rarely  took  his  seat  before 
he  commenced  with  a  very  short  prayer,  rapidly  uttered,  and  before 
the  class  had  all  adjusted  themselves  in  their  scats,  he  had  called  on 
some  student  to  begin  the  recitation.  With  a  glance  of  the  eye,  quick 
as  a  twinkle,  he  seemed  to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  detected  in- 
stantly who  were  present  and  who  were  absent.  The  recitations  were  in- 
variably short,  not  exceeding  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the  close 
of  the  recitation  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  as  his  place  was  near  the 
door,  and  gave  no  opportunity  ft)r  parley  with  the  students." 

In  Dr.  Lyon's  opinion,  which  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  he  was 
not,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  very  accessible,  especially  if  the 
visiting  student  manifested  the  slightest  symptom  of  being  too 
familiar,  or  of  deviating  from  the  exact  subject  of  inquiry.  , 

*'  He  took  a  most  unmistakable  method  of  making  a  student  of  this 
kind  feel,  after  he  had  answered  his  questions,  or  given  the  explanations 
sought  for,  that  his  absence  would  be  very  pleasant    This  he  did  by 
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remaining  silent  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  at  the  same  time  play- 
ing with  his  fingers  on  his  chair,  or  engaging  in  a  lond  whistle.  If 
thb  did  not  speedily  produce  its  desired  effect,  he  would  deliberate] j 
turn  to  his  table  and  resume  his  studies." 

Consequently,  when  the  same  wi'iter  visited  him  iu  his 
stady,  which  he  sometimes  did,  as  he  was  a  member  of  two  or 
three  of  the  professor^s  private  and  special  classes  in  the  stady  of 
Arabic,  Cbaldee,  and  the  peculiar  terminology  of  the  Levitical 
ceremonial  law,  be  rarely  took  his  seat  before  he  began  his 
business ;  never  asked  a  question  which  he  did  not  regard  as 
essential  to  the  point ;  and  the  moment  his  business  was  ac- 
complished, left  the  room«  The  result  was  that  he  was  re- 
ceived without  any  very  visible  signs  that  he  was  unwelcome. 
Occasionally  when  he  rose  to  leave,  the  professor  would  re- 
quest him  to  sit  longer ;  which,  however,  he  but  seldom  did. 
"  I  dreaded  "  he  says,  "  his  finger-beat  upon  his  chair,  or  his 
loud  whistle,  which  was  anything  but  music  to  my  ear."  This 
fear  of  him  which  so  many  had  was  unquestionably  the  source 
of  much  of  the  teacher's  embarrassed  restlessness. 

Dr.  Lyon  was  impressed  with  his  exceeding  avidity  for 
study  and  work.  Not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  daily  recita- 
tions in  the  lecture  room,  Mr.  Alexander  proposed  to  such  of 
the  class  as  were  so  inclined,  to  form  private  classes  with 
him  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  other  departments  of  orien- 
tal learning.  At  first,  several  students  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  fields  of  study.  But  most 
of  them  soon  fell  off,  until  at  length  the  private  class  was  re- 
duced to  three,  Melancthon  W.  Jacobus,  Joseph  Owen,  now 
a  learned  missionary  in  India,  and  Mr.  Lyon  himself. 

"These  private  classes,"  says  Dr.  Lyon,  "seemed  to  be  formed  as 
much  for  his  own  employment  and  improvement  as  for  ours.  He  ap? 
peared  restless  and  unhappy  unless  he  had  as  much  work  as  he  could 
do.  lie  was  so  thorough  in  everything  he  studied,  ^at  he  needed  not 
to  review,  and  theref»>re  seemed  to  have  an  aversion  to  travelling  over 
the  same  ground  twice,  To  him  nothing  was  so  tedious  as  '  a  twice-told 
tale.'  Hence  he  was  constantly  changing  the  field  of  study ;  and  to 
some  who  wera  incapable  of  appreeiat'ng  the  magnificence  of  his  men- 
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tal  powers,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  constant  mental  excitement 
he  seemed  fielded 

This  impression  was  very  general  at  all  times,  but  as  Dr. 
McGill,  Professor  Hepburn,  and  others  will  abundantly  show, 
was  not  altogether  just.  He  had  not  yet  mellowed  ^ovra  into 
the  tractable  and  sympathising  teacher  he  afterwards  became. 

**  Ue  was  not  considered  amiable  during  the  first  years  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  Seminary,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  severe  and  unfoibear- 
ing.  The  >tudents  wereiifraid  of  him.  How  ho  became  afierwards  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  D  >ubtless,  however,  he  became  more  put  ent  as 
he  grow  older.  lie  was  sometimes  fearfully  sarcastic,  having  no  tol- 
erance for  tlie  proud,  impirtinent,  or  self-conceited,  whom  indeed,  ho 
did  not  hesituto  to  cut  in  twain  with  a  word,  or  a  look,  or  a  sneer." 

Mr.  Alexander  was  a  terror  to  the  idle,  and  often  took 
pleasure  in  making  such  expose  their  own  ignorance  and  re- 
veal their  own  lazy  devices. 

"I  recollect  tliat  on  a  certain  occasion  one  of  the  idlers  wns  called 
on  to  recite  in  Ilelirow.  As  a  substitute  for  t-tudyinjr  the  lesson  word 
for  word,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  correct  transhition,  he  sin:ply  mem- 
orized the  Ecglish  version.  It  so  happened  that  he  was  called  to  read, 
when  within  three  verses  of  the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  rer.d  one 
verf^e  «>f  the  Hebrew,  but  instead  of  givijig  the  rendering  of  tlie  ver-e 
rend,  he  gave  that  of  the  succeeding  verse.  The  professor  sa'd  nothing', 
but  with  a  cruel  smile  on  his  face  exclaimed,  *  read  tlie  next  verse ' — 
which  ho  did,  still  travelling  ahead ;  ^ now,'  said  he,  blandly,  '  nad  the 
last  I '  The  poor  fellow  read  the  Hebrew,  but  looked  up  in  utter  di-may 
1  midst  the  nmrs  of  the  class,  at  his  humiliating  and  ridiculous  exposure/' 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  outer  world,  we  shall  find  there  was 
not  much  change  in  the  situation  of  things  in  the  village. 
Professor  James  Alexander  was  still  occupied  at  the  college. 
Every  fortnight  a  literary  club  met  in  Princeton.  On  alternate 
weeks  there  was  a  sederunt  of  a  strictly  clerical  association. 
Tlie  members  of  the  literary  club  at  this  time  were  Drs.  Alex- 
ander, Miller,  Camahan,  ITo^ell,  Maclean  and  Rice ;  Professors 
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Dod,  Henry,*  Jaeger  and  Alexander;  and  Tutors  Stephen 
Alexander,!  Hart,!  and  Wilson.  These  were  delightful  reunions. 
The  older  brother  of  the  two  Alexanders  especially  enjoyed 
them,  but  the  younger  was  not  indifferent  to  their  attractions. 
They  were,  strictly  speaking,  literary  soirees,  and  were  the 
means  of  putting  in  circulation  a  good  deal  of  scientific  and 
other  useful  knowledge.  It  was  evidently  this  association 
with  the  savans  of  the  college,  that  set  Mr.  Alexander  about 
the  perusal  of  such  popular  works  as  Herschel  and  Mudie. 
This  is  almost  the  last  we  shall  hear  of  the  exact  sciences. 
He  never  pursued  these  studies  far,  but  I  am  certain  that  they 
entertained  him.  The  reading  of  Oriental  books  was  still  a 
great  hobby  with  him.  Hebrew  was  his  atmosphere  and  hia 
sunshine.  It  coloured  him,  as  the  leaf  colours  the  silkworm. 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms,  and  Biblical  archaeology  and 
antiquities,  were  his  principal  subjects  in  the  Seminary.  In 
the  afternoon  or  evening,  when  his  eyes  began  to  grow  a  little 
heavy  over  Kimchi  and  Michaelis,  he  had  many  a  lively  chat 
with  one  of  the  old  Romans,  or  with  quaint,  comical  Thomas 
Fuller,  or  Spottiswode,  or  Chrysostom,  or  Jerome,  or  the  mar- 
vellous romancers  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights. 

Other  and  more  informal  gatherings  offered  their  attractions 
to  those  who  liked  them.  There  was,  of  course,  much  to  draw 
strangers  to  the  fountains  of  learning  at  and  near  the  college. 
On  Sunday,  August  the  9th,  the  delegates  from  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  visited  Princeton,  and  doubtless 
visited  Dr.  Alexander,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  interest 
of  his  son  Addison,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
sought  no  introduction  to  them.  The  foreign  gentlemen  were 
Mr.  Andrew  Reed,  minister  of  Wickliffe  chapel,  Hackney, 
London,  and  Mr.  James  Matheson,  of  Durham,  another  dissent- 

*  Joseph  Henry,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatitntion. 

f  The  present  distinguished  astronomer  of  that  namo— not  related  to  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs. 

X  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  now  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  eitaated 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.  See  Forty  Tears'  Fam.  Letters  for  further  particulars  in 
regard  to  this  club. 
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ing  minister.  Mr.  Reed  was  known  as  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  **  No  Fiction."  Mr.  Matheson  was  the  son  of  Greville 
Ewing,  and  was  said  to  be  a  leader  in  Reform.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Alexander  missed  no  chance  of  seeing  such 
people  and  increasing  his  stock  of  ideas,  which  had  just  been 
enlarged  so  much  by  personal  observation,  as  to  the  manners, 
events,  and  general  state  of  things  abroad.  His  habit  in  this 
respect,  however,  was  somewhat  singular ;  he  kept  his  room, 
and  saw  only  those  who  called ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  inform 
himself.  His  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  German 
periodicals,  with  the  state  of  English  parties,  and  with  the 
genealogy  of  the  crowned  heads,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mar- 
graves, electors, archdukes,  count  palatines,  and  other  titled  no- 
bility of  Europe,  exceeded  anything  I  ever  met  with.  He  seemed 
to  know  these  little  minutiae  connected  with  high  life  beyond 
the  Atlantic  exactly  as  a  first-form  boy  at  Eton  is  expected  to 
know  his  quantity.  It  was  just  the  thing  that  suited  him,  to 
wind  in  and  out  through  the  whole  length  of  a  tangled  histori- 
cal succession,  where  the  name  of  a  given  personage  is  often 
changed  and  concealed  by  the  acquisition  of  his  coronet,  and 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  who  was  who.  No  one  knew,  or  surmised, 
better  than  he  did,  who  at  any  given  moment  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  who  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  &c. 
carrying  the  thing  down,  in  some  cases,  to  lists  of  ordinary 
knights  and  baronets,  and  their  seats,  and  even  untitled  mem- 
bers of  parliament. 

Let  us  now  turn  once  more  to  the  Journal.  In  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Hodge,  Mr.  Alexander  now  had  the  third  class  almost 
wholly  to  himself.  He  taught  them  Hebrew  and  archaBology. 
They  read  the  Psalms,  which  he  studied  himself  very  carefully 
in  private,  comparing  the  text  with  the  different  versions  and 
commentators.  He  amused  himself  reading  the  Thousand  and 
one  Nights  in  Arabic,  and  learning  Ethiopic  grammar.  He 
also  wrote  a  little  daily  for  the  Repertory.  Early  in  July  he 
finished  a  massive  article  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
founded  upon  one  by  Hengstenberg.    This  should  be  read  as 
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an  eTaborate  introdnction  to  his  Tork  on  the  PBalmB.  He  was 
busy,  during  the  eame  month,  at  a  review  of  the  Lite  of  Roger 
Williams  by  Professor  KqowIes.  "  History,"  he  writes,  July 
25,  "  is  still  my  amueemGut."  He  continued  to  be  employed 
pretty  much  in  this  way  throughout  the  summer.  On  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  he  heard  the  Third 
class  in  the  seminary  recite  each  day— in  the  morning  on  He- 
brew, in  the  afternoon  on  Biblical  antiquitiea.  In  Hebrew 
they  were  at  this  time  reading  the  Prophetical  Psalms.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  he  had  no  recitations.  On  the 
siith  of  Aogust  he  records: 

"This  afternoon  I  took  np  Cicero'a  Works,  and  read  the  introdao- 
torj  oration  against  Verres  wiih  a  great  deal  of  plKOsnre.  I  derive 
more  satisfaotion  from  the  olaasics  than  when  1  bad  to  teach  them. 
then  it  was  a  task,  sow  I  feel  it  to  be  a  plea^nre.  I  was  particalnrJy 
interested  with  the  allusioDs  to  the  politics  of  Borne — electioneerlofr, 
caoTa^sing,  intrigue,  &o^  &e.    Iluw  much  hnman  natare  is  like  itself  I" 

That  evening  the  Literary  Association  met  in  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's parlour ;  it  is  thus  described  by  the  junior  professor : 

"It  19  composed  of  the  faculties  of  the  collef;e  and  aeminarj,  with 
Bome  other  literary  characters,  anil  is  held  at  the  honceaof  thememben 
in  Buccession.  Some  subject  is  proposed  at  the  meetings  f<ir  conreriia- 
tiun,  and  occaaionally  papers  are  read.  At  this  meeting  Prof,  Henry 
gave  a  verbal  account  of  a  magnetic  needle  which  lie  had  invented  for 
the  pnrpnge  of  determining  the  variation.  After  tLia  there  was  a  fiee 
coDveraation  on  the  snbject  of  lightning-rod^ ;  and  it  wa?  agreed  th^t 
Professor  IleDr;  shonld  furnish  something  in  wriiing  on  the  subject  at 
the  next  meeting.  Theorher  gentlemen  present  were  ProreasoraTurrey, 
Haclean,  Dod,  Alexander  and  Jieger,  of  the  coUefre ;  Frofe-'Bors  Alexen. 
der  and  Killer,  of  the  seminary;  Tntors  Hart,  Alexander  and  Wilson, 
of  Nassau  Hall,  and  Principal  Wines,  of  3!dgehil1." 

The  Journal  is  resumed : 

"Angnst  7tb. — I  am  reading  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  with  Bnsti's  notes, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  my  attention.  I  am  also  reading  Jay'a  Closet 
Exercise^  morning  and  evening,  with  mnoh  delight" 
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The  day  previous  he  finished  the  revision  of  his  article  on 
Roger  Williams.  It  was  now  ready  for  the  press.  The  July 
number  of  the  Repertory,  which  had  just  appeared,  contained 
two  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alexander :  one  on  German 
Xew  Light,  another  on  the  Life  of  Rowland  Hill.  The  former 
is  learned  and  satirical,  and  the  latter  is  in  his  happiest  and 
sweetest  vein,  and  might  easily  deceive  most  of  the  admirers 
of  his  brother.  A  third,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Art  of  Writing 
was  already  in  the  printer's  bands  for  the  October  number,  and 
on  this  seventh  day  of  August  he  began  an  article  on  Guericke's 
Manual  of  Church  History. 

"My  method,"  he  says,  "is  to  write,  between  twelve  o^clock  and 
dinner,  seldom  more  than  one  hour — often  less.  In  this  wny  I  do  not 
feel  tlio  labour,  and  keep  something  nlways  ready.  I  am  now  ahead  of 
the  press,  and  if  others  do  their  part  I  shall  not  be  hurried  and  dunned 
for  my  contributions." 

He  the  same  day  lectured  extempore  on  the  twenty-second 
Psalm.  These  oral  and  unwritten  discussions  were  amonff  his 
most  ingenious  and  masterly  efforts.  They  were  the  free  out- 
pourings of  a  mind  that  was  always  full  to  the  brim. 

He  had  been  reading  Ethiopic  grammar  this  summer,  giving 
a  few  spare  moments  to  it  every  day.  He  finished  Otho's  Com- 
pend  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  immediately  framed  a  purpose 
to  attempt  the  Psalms  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  He  read,  the 
same  day,  some  chapters  on  Herschefs  Discourse  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  I  find  the  following 
record  tor 

"August  20. — Finished  Herschers  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosopliy,  from  which  I  have  derived  much  satisfaction.  Many  things 
that  were  once  vague  to  me,  are  now  dbtinct.  I  have  derived  a  tole- 
rably clear  idea  of  the  inductive  method;  have  met  with  valuable  hints 
as  to  the  me»ns  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  above  all,  hnve  experienced 
an  flgreenble  and  salutary  excitement.  I  have  read  the  book  chiefly 
id  the  afternoon,  when  my  regular  studios  were  concluded.  Tlie  same 
time  1  shall  now  devote  to  Mudie^s  Popular  Guide  to  the  Observation 
of  Nature,  which  I  began  to-day.    My  other  studies  proceed  as  usual." 
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It  was  commonly  supposed  that  Mr.  Alexander  had  not 
even  the  elemeEtary  knowledge  in  tho  natural  Bcienccs.  The 
rea'ler  is  now  avrarc  that  this  was  an  error.  Daring  the  sum- 
TDcr  be  had  read  a  selection  of  the  rsalms  in  Hebrew  with  the 
Third  class.  In  pri\'atc  he  had  studied  Sanscrit  and  Ethiopic 
grammar.  In  the  evenings  Le  had  been  reading  history,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  summer  had  anbhed  Fuller's  Church  His- 
tory of  Britain.  He  had  then  taken  up  Spottiswode's  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  read  about  one  half  of  it  very 
closely.  Finding,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work  was  occupied  with  matters  of  mere  civil  interest,  be  had 
confined  Iiimself  thenceforth  to  the  part  which  was  purely 
ecclesiastical.  In  this  way  be  read  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
and  reached  the  end  of  it  about  tie  first  of  November.  This 
is  an  exact  rUtunk  of  his  literary  occupations  for  ihe  season, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  nnimportaut  rambles  among  the 
English  Classics  and  the  Ancients.  Minor  details  are  of  course 
excluded  from  this  summary.  He  also  wrote  on  difi'erent  parts 
of  Scripture  for  Lis  private  use,  five  articles  in  the  Repertory, 
and  one  or  two  little  books. 

The  winter  session  of  the  seminary  opened  on  the  sixth 
of  November.  In  prospect  of  the  duties  of  I'le  new  term,  ho 
records : 

"My  only  regular  public  employment  will  be  the  instruction  of  tho 
lower  clas'cs  in  Hebrew.  I  liava  a  priviite  class  in  Arabic;  in  pritato 
]  ro»i]  tivo  chapters  ia  Hebrew  daily,  makin);  si'holia  on  tlieiii  as  I  go 
along,  by  way  of  preparation  for  minuter  study  aftorward.  Thi<  method 
1  comrncnccd  ou  the  22d  of  September,  when  I  made  a  calendar  for  tho 
r>:inainder  of  the  year,  assigning  to  every  day  a  chapter  in  the  hiBtoriciU, 
atid  one  in  the  poetical  books.  When  I  chance  to  nisa  Ihe  leaxon  oF  a 
day,  I  pass  it  over  and  go  on  to  tho  next  If  at  the  end  of  tha  year  I 
like  the  plan  as  well  as  I  do  now,  I  shall  form  a  calendar  for  1835, 
BO  na  to  finish  the  Bible  in  a  twelvemonth.  This,  however,  ia  not  to 
exclnde  tho  more  critical  reading  of  other  pnat^ages,  and  particularly 
those  which  are  recited  by  the  class?*.  My  plan  includpB  a  chapter  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  for  every  day.  This  part  of  it,  however,  I 
have  not  so  fully  eiecoted  as  the  other.    At  this,  as  at  other  times,  I 
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Uave  some  portions  of  my  plan  of  stndjr  to  be  gradoallj  formed  accord- 
ing to  events.  The  onlj  additional  items  on  wLich  I  have  resolved  are 
Sanscrit  and  history.  In  the  former  I  most  resume  the  grammar — in 
the  latter  I  have  not  yet  fixed  upon  a  subject.'* 

Little  incidents  of  tbe  time  help  to  take  us  back  to 
the  scenes  in  wbicb  be  moved.  Tbe  Episcopal  Cburcb  (Trinity) 
was  consecrated  in  Princeton  towards  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber. Twenty  clergymen  in  all  were  present,  and  among  tbem 
tbrce  prelates,  Bisbops  Wbite,  Ives,  and  Doane.  Tbe  venera- 
ble andbt^loved  Bisbop  of  Pennsylvania  preacbed  a  sermon  of  an 
hour's  lengtb,  and  was  induced  to  stay  and  attend  commence- 
ment, wbicb  was  tben  tbe  last  Wednesday  in  September. 
Tbat  night  tbe  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander  drank  tea  with  tbe 
three  Bisbops  at  Professor  Dod's,  and  records  bis  pleasure  in 
a  letter  to  bis  friend  in  Trenton.  Alluding  to  Bisbop  White, 
he  says,  it  was  like  being  transported  to  a  purer  air  to  talk 
with  him.  About  this  time  Tutors  J.  S.  Hart  and  Stephen 
Alexander  were  made  adjunct  professors  in  tbe  College.  Tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  Benjaman  H.  Rice,  who  married  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander,  tbe  brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice* 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia,  was  now  pas" 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  village,  and  sometimes 
made  very  warm  and  powerful  appeals  from  tbe  pulpit.  He 
had  been  for  years  the  honoured  pastor  of  tbe  Tabb  street 
Presbyterian  church  in  Petersburg,  and  his  memory  is  still 
precious  in  Virginia.  From  Petersburg  he  went  to  New 
York  as  pastor  of  tbe  Pearl  street  cburcb,  and  from  New  York 
to  Princeton.  Coleridge  died  this  year ;  and  the  news  created 
a  stir  in  the  literary  circles  of  academic  Princeton.  Amidst 
these  and  other  changes,  the  new  professor  in  tbe  Seminary 
moved  on  steadily  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enormous  labours 
as  lingnist,  exegete,  lecturer,  review-writer  and  miscellaneous 
reader. 

Few  teachers  have  had  a  greater  fondness  for  keeping  their 
eyes  on  theif  pupils  after  the  days  of  tuition  \rere  over.  Tbe 
pleasant   gentlemen,  above  all,  and    especially  the  earnest 
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Christians  aod  creditable  soboUrs  were  never  lost  eigbt  of ;  and 
be  was  always  ready  to  lend  tbem  a  helping  hand  aad  give 
tbem  brief  but  timely  coanseL  Though  not  fond  of  writing 
letters,  lie  has  written  many  to  sucb  persons  and  for  such  pur- 
poses. His  old  students,  naany  of  them,  remember  and  speak 
of  this  trait  in  his  character. 

The  recollections  of  one*  who  is  himself  reputed  to  be  tbe 
master  of  many  languages,  and  among  them,  a  number  of 
those  with  which  Mr.  Alexander  was  acquainted,  can  hardly 
&iil  to  prove  interesting.    He  writes : 

"My  personal  Bcqnaintance  with  Addison  Alexander  was  short; 
altogether  too  short  for  my  good.  When  I  entered  the  Theological  sem- 
iaarj  at  Princeton,  he  was  absent  in  Europe.  When  be  returned  I  was 
for  some  time  in  Iji9  olasses.  It  became  necessary,  however,  for  me  [o 
leave  the  Seminary  before  I  had  fiaisbed  ihe  full  course." 

Mr.  Scott  entered  upon  misBionary  labora  in  Louisiana, 
but  prosecuted  his  studies,  till  by  the  aid  of  notes  which  he 
obtained  from  the  manuscripts  of  tbe  Professor  and  from  fel- 
low students  he  completed  the  careful  Btady  of  all  tbe  topics, 
themes,  and  authors  usually  embraced  in  the  Greek  course, 

"  Having,  as  you  wonld  suppose,  some  difflonlties  in  the  war,  espe- 
ciallj  in  prosecuting  Byriao  and  Arabic  in  the  cypr6.=H  swamps  of  the 
Uissi^is'ppi  and  Bed  rivers,  I  sought  Professor  Alexander's  aid,  and  he 
was  kind  enough  to  write  memoranda  of  books  and  soggeatiuns,  and 
remarks  on  the  langnages  from  time  to  time:  bnt  I  think  onl;  two  of 
the  letters  have  escaped  the  ruios  of  removals  and  of  time,"  f 

Tbe  writer  always  admired  htm  from  the  first  time  he  ever 
salt  iiitn- 

"  His  warm  he«rt,  his  breadth,  depth  and  originality  of  thinking, 
and  his  method  of  proseouting  thought,  and  his  prodigioas  learning, 
always  charmed  mo." 

Sunday  the  19th  day  of  October  was  a  day  darkened  b^ 

*  Rer.  William  A.  Scolt,  D.  D.,  of  Keir  Toifc. 
t  These  have  psriihed  or  disappeared. 
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heavy  clouds.  Mr.  Alexander  read  aloud  to  his  brother 
James  from  Owen,  and  the  whole  of  John  Howe's  sermon  on 
"  Why  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain  ?"  which  both  esteemed 
better  than  Robert  Hall's  on  the  same  text.  Their  father  was 
spending  the  day  at  Burlington,  in  company  with  Professor 
Dod.  Monday  was  signalized  by  a  cold  north-wester,  whith 
however  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Alexander  from  arranging  his  new 
chamber  in  the  Seminary.  Tuesday  marks  the  date  of  a  visit 
from  Dr.  Hilyer  of  New  England.  He  remembered  seeing  Dr. 
Alexander  in  Philadelphia  about  1800,.  just  before  the  latter 
made  his  trip  to  the  eastern  States.  Dr.  Hilyer  w^as  at  that 
time  in  great  depression  of  spints  and  did  not  expect  to  live. 
He  heard  the  young  Virginia  clergyman  preach  from  the  text, 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down  O  my  soul  ?  "  The  announcement 
of  the  text,  he  said,  was  overwhelming  to  him.  The  troubles 
of  the  next  month  was  known  afterwards  as  *'  the  dark  day." 
Candle  light  continued  till  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander  sat  reading  by  a  candle  at  this  hour.  Rain  fell,  and 
a  yellowish  fog  obscured  and  choked  the  atmosphere.  Henry 
Clay  w^as  in  Princeton  on  the  25th.  These  rapid  touches  may 
serve  to  bring  up  the  picture  of  the  times. 

A  heavy  affliction  was  now  however,  to  darken  the  house 
of  the  elder  brother.  On  Saturday,  December  15,  he  bad  gone 
after  tea  to  his  brother's  new  study  in  the  Seminary,  and  had 
there  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  reading  and  conversation.  On  his 
return  to  his  own  house,  where  he  had  left  his  little  son  Archi- 
bald, he  learned  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a  croupy  hoai-se- 
ness.  The  disease  was  rapid  and  fatal.  When  the  daylight 
of  Monday  came,  the  father  perceived  with  agony  that  one 
night  had  made  him  a  mere  wreck.  He  had  been  a  bloomrng, 
fresh  and  hearty  little  boy ;  he  was  now  becomp  pallid,  wan,  and 
haggard.  Not  lo'^g  before  he  was  released  from  his  sufferings 
he  tried  to  sing.  He  also  put  up  his  hands  and  said,  '^  I  want 
to  say  my  prayers."  He  passed  away  with  but  little  pain. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  his  father,  and  was  a  great  favorite 
with  his  grandfather,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  house.  He 
was  a  little  over  two  years  old.    The  father's  comments  on  the 
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e^ent  are  recorded  in  his  unpublished  diary.  It  was  he  eays, 
"  a  lapse  into  slumber.  *  ♦  I  feel  a  blessed  consolation  in  the 
belief  that  this  dear  lamb  is  safely  gathered  into  Christ's 
bosom." 

This  sad  blow  brought  grief  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  re- 
lations, and  among  them  to  one  who  was  thought  by  many  to 
be  hard  and  unfeeling,  but  who  was  as  soft  and  gentle  as  he 
was  strong  and  at  times  imperious.  His  studies  went  on  much 
as  usual,  though  Mr.  Alexander  was  always  varying  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  scheme. 

Mr.  James  Alexander  meanwhile  was  busy  with  his  classes, 
and  writing  for  the  Repertory  and  the  Presbyterian,  of  which 
newspaper  he  was  still  the  editor,  as  well  as  working  for  the 
New  Jersey  Lyceum.  Like  his  brother  at  the  Seminary,  he 
gave  himself  no  rest,  and  made  it  a  point  to  read  all  great  and 
good  books  that  reached  his  hands,  besides  many  volumes  which 
he  could  not  fully  commend.  He  was  a  most  rapid  reader.  He 
was  now  upon  Simeon's  works,  Guericke's  History  of  the  Church, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  Fuller,  Wordsworth,  Neander,  Coleridge's  Aids 
to  Reflection,  David  Russell's  Letters,  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  Hannah  More's  Life,  besides  many  reviews  and  pam- 
phlets and  much  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  He 
was  buying  up  works  on  Hebrew,  English,  and  Anglo  Saxon. 
He  was  richly  acquainted  in  the  principal  modern  languages, 
and  in  several  others  that  are  not  generally  known.  He  was 
also  full  of  schemes  of  literary  usei'ulness  and  practical  benev- 
olence. He  had  the  Juniors  five  times  a  week  in  the  De  Ora- 
tore  of  Tully.  He  also  delivered  occasional  lectures  to  theuL 
He  filled  a  volume  or  more  every  year  with  diary  accounts  of 
the  weather,  descriptions  of  people  and  incidents,  and  of  natural 
scenery,  recorded  conversations,  plans  of  sermons,  Latin  pray- 
ers and  marginalia,  French  epistles,  elaborate  quotations,  com- 
ments and  criticisms,  abundant  sketches  of  character,  religious 
confessions,  sportive  effusions  of  fancy,  and  every  species  of 
agreeable  and  instructive  reading ;  the  whole  done  in  a  style 
of  composition  and  penmanship  that  might  excite  the  envy  of 
many  a  famous  litterateur.    His  sensibility  to  fine  sights,  sweet 
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soands,  animatinir  temperature,  and  the  charms  of  art  and  lit- 
erature, was  of  the  most  exquisite  sort  and  the  most  tremu. 
lous  acuteness.     But  we  must  return  to  the  subject  before  us. 

It  is  amusing  to  go  back  to  the  childish  and  youthful  days 
of  the  restless  commentator,  and  to  his  fathered  remark  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Graham  that  Addison  had  a  repug- 
nance to  teaching.  In  after  life,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
classes  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Addison  Alex- 
ander was  seldom  without  private  pupils  who  came  to  his 
room,  and  hardly  ever  without  a  small  class  or  two  of  enthu- 
siastic orientalists,  generally  the  pick  of  the  Seminary,  who 
also  frequented  his  study  at  certain  hours  and  had  a  larger  and 
more  geqial  experience  of  their  preceptor's  extraordinary 
mental  vivacity  and  the  bursting  fulness  of  his  animal  spirits 
and  social  good  humour  than  any  others.  His  punctuality  on 
these  occasions  often  cut  short  these  affreeable  interviews  in 
the  very  middle. 

During  the  years  1834  and  1835,  Messrs.  Hugh  N.  Wilson 
(now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson)  and  John  S.  Hart  were  associated 
in  the  tutorship  of  the  College.  Being  of  kindred  tastes  they 
employed  all  their  spare  hours  together  in  linguistic  studies. 
Having  read  together  nearly  the  whole  of  Herodotus  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  they  determined  to  begin 
the  study  of  Arabic,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Alexander  to  teach 
them.  Although  the  application  involved  a  scnous  tax  upon 
his  time,  he  gave  a  most  ready  assent,  and  appointed  the  hour 
from  nine  to  ten  of  every  evening  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
occupying  at  that  time  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Seminary 
Chapel,  and  hither  every  night  (except  Sunday)  for  nearly  a 
whole  year,  the  two  young  men  resorted,  no  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  even  in  one  instance  preventing  their  attendance. 
Knowing  how  precious  was  the  privilege  accorded  to  them, 
they  felt  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  to  the 
utmost.  During  this  course  they  went  through  the  Arabic 
Grammar  under  his  instruction,  and  read  the  whole  of  the 
Koran  except  the  last  two  or  three  chapters.  In  this  course 
of  reading  and  study,  besides  the  knowlege  of  Arabic,  they 
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received  continnallf  frequent  hints  and  sng^eBtions  snoh  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  ripe  general  Boholar- 
ship. 

"  Nor  were  opientol  leamias  and  lingnisticsthe  on]/  topics  of  tliat 
favoured  hour.  Never  wu  teacher  more  genial  or  ni»re  fri;el;  com- 
mniiioatJve,  and  after  the  lesson  of  the  evening  wu  flniehed,  othsr 
topics  connected  with  literature  and  theology  came  np,  and  (ve  drow  at 
will  from  the  ezhaoatieaa  funntaio  open  to  us.  Nor  did  we  alien  go 
awaj  with  onr  buckets  empty." 

Before  beginning  this  arrangement,  he  told  them  with  some 
distinctness  tbat  he  would  give  them  an  how,  and  they  under- 
stood trom  his  manner  that  a  moment  beyond  the  hoar  wonld 
be  counted  as  an  encroachment.  Koowiog  well  his  peimliaii- 
ties,  they  were  careful  to  leave  precisely  at  the  strildng  of 
the  clock,  no  matter  how  interesting  might  be  the  topic  a^der 
discussion.  They  were  equally  careful  never  to  enter  his 
room  a  minnte  before  the  time,  even  if  tfaey  had  to  stand  out 
in  the  cold  for  the  clock  to  strike. 

"Thisqnietand  precise  pnnctnality,"  writes  one  of  them*  "seemed 
greatly  to  please  htm,  and  reconciled  him  evidently  to  bearing  with  n.* 
longer  ttian  perhnps  he  might  else  have  done.  For  he  always  managed 
to  make  na  feel  perfectly  welcome,  and  poured  nut  the  resources  of  liis 
learning  for  ae  with  unbroken  profuaion  up  to  the  sixtieth  minute. 
Bot  when  that  moment  came,  the  stream  of  talk  sudJenly  stopped. 
Thuro  was  not  a  word  to  be  said :  he  was  ready  to  retarn  once  more  to 
his  silent  studios." 

He  then  goes  on  as  follows  : 

"  No  hours  of  my  life  have  been  hours  of  greater  intellectnal  acliv- 
ity  nnd  pleasure  than  those  now  described.  There  is  something  par- 
ticularly qnickening  and  stimulating  in  this  kind  of  interoonrse  with 
a  man  of  genius,  aud  I  felt  my  own  mental  energy  takiag  fire  from 
Lis." 

The  impression  which  he  made  upon  them  in  this  fiimiliar 
encounter  of  mind  with  mind,  was  that  of 
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*'  a  man  of  prodigious  intellectual  strength  nnited  with  prodigioas  in- 
tellectaal  activity.  It  was  the  power  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  speed 
of  the  telegraph  united  in  one  machine.  Indeed  the  most  noticeable 
thing  aboat  him  was  the  general  roundness  and  completeness  of  his 
powers.  There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  -of  his  prodigious 
power  of  memory.  I  have  myself  recorded  one  feat  of  this  kind. 
But  the  mnemonic  power  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  weakness  in 
some  of  the  other  faculties.  In  him,  on  the  contrary,  every  other 
intellectual  power,  reason,  imagination,  fancy,  attention,  judgment, 
and  so  forth,  seemed  to  have  an  equal  development.  Ho  excelled  ac- 
cordingly in  everything  which  he  undertook.  Ho  did  not  often  indulge 
in  personal  reminiscences.  One  of  these,  which  I  remember,  described 
the  change  of  views  he  had  undergone  while  in  Europe  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  Napoleon  I.  He  said  that  he  had  gone  abroad  with 
that  view  of  Napoleon^s  character  once  nearly  universal  in  this 
country,  and  derived  from  our  familiarity  with  English  literature.  It 
was  in  fact  Napoleon  as  seen  by  Englishmen  who  did  him  the  greatest 
injustice.  His  remark  was,  that  in  every  part  of  Europe  which  ho  visi- 
ted he  saw  proofs  of  the  constructive,  regenerating,  and  beneficent 
power  of  Napoleon  as  a  civil  ruler.  It  is  not  impertinent,  I  suppose, 
in  this  familiar  memorandum,  for  me  to  say  just  here  that  we  college 
boys  always  used  to  see  in  Addison's  head  a  remarkable  likeness  to 
Napoleon." 

This  fine  tribute  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  the  other  . 
pupils  in  this  class.     Dr.  Wilson  also   mentions  one  or  two 
things  omitted  by  his  friend,  and  gives  a  few  recollections  of 
an  earlier  date. 

*'  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Alexander  dates  hack  to  the  time  of  his 
entrance  upon  public  life.  At  that  time  Professor  Patton  had  just 
opened  Edgehill  School — of  which  Addison  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
first  teachers;  and  there  he  prepared  his  edition  of  Donmgan^s  Lexi- 
con. Prominent  among  the  young  men  of  Princeton,  and  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends  at  this  time,  were  John  0.  Young,  Albert  Dod,  Kezeau 
Brown,  and  Samuel  Winchester;  all  of  whom,  alas !  are  now,  like  him, 
numbered  with  the  dead. 

Dr.  Hart  has  probably  mentioned  our  Arabic  studies  with  him.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  notice  of  the  long  narrow  note- 
book whi  h  always  lay  upon  his  study  tible,  waiting,  it  would  seem, 
for  some  inspiring  thought  or  treasured  sentiment,  and  waiting  not  in 
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vain.  Dit;  «rter  daj  ne  codM  see  tliat  nenr  pages  were  turned,  aod 
that  the  nanibers,  (for  each  jotting  nas  carefully  nnmbered)  rose  con- 
tin  Daily  higher." 

The  mtntite  cbroniclc  of  Mr.  Alexander's  life  which  fol- 
lows  will  be  interestiiig  to  scholars  and  the  lovers  of  per- 
sonal detail.  During  the  month  of  December  he  pursued  the 
various  subjects  mentioned  in  his  last  entry  and  added  new 
ones.  The  third  class  were  now  under  his  direction,  and  read- 
ing tlie  history  of  the  flood  in  GeucBis.  In  the  way  of  an 
expository  lecture  the  instructor  treated  the  class  to  an  extem- 
poraneous and  lively  commentary  upon  the  history  of  Joseph- 
At  each  recitation,  too,  an  essay  was  read  upon  a  subject  aft- 
signed  by  the  teacher,  and  relating  directly  to  the  subjects 
upon  which  the  class  were  engaged.  With  the  second  class  ho 
read  Isaiah.     On  Dec.  the  31st  he  records, 

"  We  linve  to-day  finiBhed  the  aiith  chapter,  litis  employs  me 
more  or  less  daring  the  week,  tlioagh  I  meet  the  cla^s  only  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  Itesides  studying  the  text  itself,  I  compare  the  an- 
oient  and  modern  veralonB,  and  the  notes  of  OhrjMiatoiii,  Jerome, 
Theiidoret,  Jarchi,  Aben-Ezra,  Eimchi,  Calvin,  Michaelis,  Grotius, 
Vitringu,  Gesonlus  and  Ilitzig." 

In  private  he  had  continued  the  plan  of  reading  Hebrew 
daily,  and  I  find  bim  at  this  date  making  out  a  calendar  for 
1335.  His  Arabic  class  had  read  the  extracts  appended  to 
Rosen m filler's  Grammar,  and  more  than  fifty  verses  in  the 
Koran.  It  also  appears  from  bis  diary  that  he  was  not 
without  the  stimulus  of  companionship  in  some  of  his  private 
studies,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly  intei-ested  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Upper  India.    He  writes, 

''  I  am  teaching  Hebrew,  and  A.  A.  Hodge  Greek.    I  read  a 

little  Sanscrit  daily.  I  am  nowengngednpoD 'Neal's  History  ofihe  Puri- 
tans ;'  which  I  read  at  night.  I  have  written  two  more  articles  for  the 
Repertory  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  nnmber.  They  are 
both  reviews — tlie  one  of  Charles  Stew  ait's  'Travels  in  England,'  the 
other  of  '  Bash's  Commentary  on  the  Psalins.'  " 
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He  had  completed  one  of  his  books  for  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union,  and  had  abandoned  the  other.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  Life  of  Elijah.  Another  on  the  same  subject  had 
just  been  purchased  by  the  **  Union,"  "  and  the  execution  of 
music,"  writes  the  modest  author,  is  not  saticfactory  to  myself 
or  others.  One  has  curiosity  to  know  where  the  fault  lay  I 
This  wish  is  not  gratified.     I  again  return  to  the  Journal 

'^  I  finished  the  first  book  of  Easebias's  Ecclesiastical  Ilistorjr  last 
week.    I  read  it  alternately  with  Jos^phos." 

One  should  have  gathered  from  what  comes  next  that  Mr. 
Alexander  had  not  always  been  the  most  exact  and  punctual 
of  clock-work  scholars. 

'^  I  have  gradaallj  fallen  into  a  pretty  systematic  plan  of  study, 
which  with  the  leave  of  Providence  I  shall  retain  in  the  coming  year. 
The  most  that  I  ever  read  before  family  prayers  in  the  morning,  is  a 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Between  breakfast  and  pray- 
ers I  read  Sanscrit.  Afber  breakfast  I  prepare  for  the  lecture  or  reci- 
tation of  the  day,  and  parsne  my  private  studies  in  Hebrew.  Two 
hours  at  noon  are  appropriated  to  exercise  and  dinner.  In  the  after- 
noon I  study  Isaiah  and  intend  to  take  half  an  hour  for  writing.  An 
hoar  and  a  half  is  assigned  to  public  and  private  devotion.  Three 
evenings  in  the  week  I  read  Arabic  with  my  private  class.  An  hour 
at  night  I  give  to  Euseblus  and  Josephus,  alternately,  another  to  The- 
ology (Turretin  at  present),  and  another  to  wriiing.  Before  I  go  to 
bed  I  read  the  newspapers  or  Neal^s  History  of  the  Puritans,  as  I  feel 
inclined.*^ 

Then  tee  have  this  solemn  prayer  and  dedication  of  himself 
to  God : 

'*  May  the  next  year  be  a  happy  one,  intellectually  and  spiritually  I 
May  less  time  be  wasted  than  in  any  former  year  I  May  my  faculties 
be  better  employed  than  ever  before  I  May  I  be  more  entirely  devoted 
to  my  Master^s  service !  May  I  daily  grow  in  grace  and  in  mastery 
over  sin!  May  all  my  studies  and  employments  be  blessed  to  the 
•anctifioation  of  my  soul  I  The  Lord  in  mercy  grant  it  for  the  Saviour^s 
sake." 
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There  is  little  to  show  what  be  was  doing  ia  the  year 
1835.  At  least  outside  of  his  study  aud  his  class-room.  His 
con-e8[K>Ddence,  which  was  almost  exclnsiTely  with  Dr.  Hall, 
is  altogether  barren  of  incident,  and  his  diary  as  nsaal,  is  chiefly 
taken  ap  Mith  the  record  of  his  daily  studies.  The  truth  ia  he 
was  now  stretching  himself  like  an  athlete  in  preparation  foi* 
the  great  tasks  of  his  life.  One  day  was  as  another  and  yet 
more  abundant  in  the  spoil  of  conquered  langu^es  and  trib- 
utary literatures.  He  was  learning  every  hour  something 
new  about  the  Bible  and  his  own  heart.  He  was  in  the  spnng- 
tide  of  early  manhood.  He  was  the  picture  of  florid  health. 
He  was  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  was  an  enigma  of  muscular, 
uerrous,  and  mental  force.  He  was  becoming  accustomed  to 
his  post  in  the  seminary,  and  began  to  find  it  delightfully  con- 
genial to  his  tastes  and  suited  to  his  powers.  There  was  only 
one  drawback.  He  was  growing  more  and  more  in  love  with 
Greek,  with  Europe,  with  the  New  Testament.  His  predom- 
inant inclination  was  no  longer  what  it  once  was.  He  found 
himself  perpetually  lured  away  frouL  his  Oriental  studies  into 
what  he  regarded  as  forbidden  paths.  There  was  therefore  a 
conflict  of  purposes  or  desires  in  his  mind  which  he  feared 
might  be  prejudicial  to  his  highest  success,  but  which  in  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  was  overruled  and  made  a  singular 
blessing  to  the  Church. 

The  winter  of  1835  in  Princeton  was  cold.  On  Wednes- 
day the  7th  of  January  the  thermometer  went  down  five  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  the  enow  was  hard  on  the  ground.  On 
that  day  Mr.  Alexander  walked  upon  the  crnst  to  see  his 
brother  James,  who  was  unwell ;  and  found  him  enjoying  the 
Olney  Hymns.  Princeton  in  those  days  seems  to  hare  been 
agog  with  rumors.  For  instance,  it  was  said  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  npon  the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  then  that  Calhoun  and  Benton  had  fought  a  duel, 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed  and  the  former  wounded. 
There  was  also  mnuh  talk  of  a  possible  war  with  France, 
March  came  in  like  a  lion ;  and  though  there  were  occasional 
vernal  appearances,  and  blue  birds  were  twittering  in  the 
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warm  sunshine,  yet  the  snow  soon  returned  with  great  vio- 
lence. The  rough  gales  seem  to  have  blown  good  to  Mr.  Al- 
exander, for  it  brought  him  a  Danish  manuscript  which  was 
in  ailer  years  a  source  of  considerable  pleasure  to  him.  On 
Wednesday  the  first  of  April,  the  clerical  meeting  was  held 
at  Dr.  Miller's.  The  subjects  of  discussion  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  lectures  against  Popery ;  the  superficial  cast  of 
the  age ;  the  republication  of  Boyle's  religious  works  ;  Dick's 
Theology ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  <fcc. 

But  we  turn  back  to  the  Journal.  On  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Alexander  finished  the  seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah 
with  the  second  class. 

"It  is,"  he  writes,  "indeed  a  most  difficult  scripture." 

What  follows,  relative  to  the  great  German  Commentator 
and  his  theory,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  intelligent 
reader : 

"  Hengstenberg  has  conviDced  me  that  the  Messianic  interpretation 
is  encumbered  with  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other.  But  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  has  are  very  serious.  I  am  especially  at  a  loss  how  to 
interpret  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  verses  in  consistency  with  Hengs- 
tenberg^s  hypothesis.  I  am  very  far,  however,  from  being  willing  to 
abandon  it.  It  does  not  follow,  because  I  cannot  explain  everything 
according  to  a  theory,  that  the  theory  is  false.  There  may  be  positive 
evidence  sufficient  to  establish  it  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  though  a 
thousand  difficulties  still  beset  it.^' 

He  was,  at  this  time,  suddenly  visited  with  another  fervor 
on  the  subject  of  geography,  and  this  time  for  geography 
viewed  in  its  connections  with  history. 

"I  have  been  thinking,  "  he  says,  "of  a  plan  for  geogrnphico-his- 
torical  research.  It  is  to  select  some  portion  of  the  globe  and  make  it 
the  object  of  particular  and  long  continued  attention.  I  sliall,  probably, 
choose  Africa  nt  present,  and  my  design  is  to  go  back  as  far.  as  I  car, 
and  ascertain  what  the  first  intimations  are  which  history  aflfords 
respecting  that  vast  continent    I  had  scarcely  formed  this  plan  when 
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I  came  npoD  a  passage  in  Josepbus  exactly  to  my  purpose.  It  is  in  his 
Archfflology,  Book  I.,  chapter  16,  page  24,  D.  E.,  Geneva  edition,  1611, 
where  ho  traces  the  name  Africa  to  Epher,  the  second  son  of  Michan 
(Genesis,  xxv:  4)  on  the  authority  of  Alexander  Polyhistor.' 

On  January  the  16th  he  expresses  a  strong  contempt  for 
Antony  Theodor  Ilartmann.  His  own  language  is  amusingly 
vigorous  and  racy : 

"  The  preface  to  his  book  on  the  Peiitatench  is  very  absurd.  The 
cant  of  tlie  Rationalists  about  love  of  truth,  philosophy,  Kritisch  and 
Unhritisch^  turns  my  stomach.  Hengstenberg*  has  more  sense  in  his 
little  finger  than  these  men  in  their  loins.  Hitzig  on  Isaiah  is  disgust- 
ing. He  is  far  worse  than  Gesenius,  more  unblushing  and  malignant ; 
his  remarks  on  the  offer  of  a  sign  to  Ahaz  (ch.  6)  are  worthy  of  Tom 
Paine." 

And  then  he  breaks  out  in  his  vehement  way  : 

"John  Pye  Smith  and  Moses  Stuart  give  up  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah. 
They  may  give  up  what  they  please  for  me.  While  the  Germans  are 
gropi:ig  their  way  back  from  infidelity,  we  are  slowly  (?)  moving  to- 
wards it." 

He  continued  bis  lectures  on  Isaiah. 

•       • 

"  February  18. — To-night  I  have  been  reading  Thomas  Aquinas  on 
Original  Sin,  and  find  it  very  entertaining.  The  method  is  so  perfectly 
mechanical  and  uniform,  that  I  lose  sight  of  it  completely,  and  think 
only  of  the  thoughts  presented. 

**  March  7. — I  have  been  reading  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
(Feb.-May,  1810).  For  some  reason  old  periodicals  please  me  more  than 
new  ones.  Time  seems  to  mellow  them.  I  am  very  fond  of  reviews. 
The  variety  of  topics  is  entertaining,  the  rather  as  there  is  no  methodical 
arrangement;  while  the  unity  of  form  and  spirit  distinguish  works  of 
this  sort  from  miscellaneous  magazines.  The  articles  in  this  volume  are 
very  unequal,  but  almost  all  bear  the  impress  of  classical  Roholarship 
and  general  refinement.     Whether  the  subject  bo  political  economy, 

*  The  Biblical  Repertory  fairly  groaned  under  the  burden  of  allusion  to  this 
writer,  imposed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Alexander. 
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politics  or  poetry,  there  is  still  an  air  of  gentlemAnly  elegance  that  com- 
mands respect.  There  is  great  diversity  in  point  of  tact  as  well  as  tasto 
throughout  the  volume." 

In  the  entry  which  follows  he  gives  his  views  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  two  articles  on  the  same  subject,  though 
under  different  covers.  His  mental  ingenuity  is  always  appa- 
rent when  he  begins  to  compare  and  analyze. 

"  March  9.— Walsh's  letter  on  the  Genesis  of  the  French  Government 
is  revived  in  the  Quarterly  for  Feh.  1810,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  ft)r 
April,  1810.  1  like  to  compare  such  articles.  The  one  in  the  Edin- 
burgh is  written  with  fiir  more  vivacity  and  ease  of  style,  and  exhibits 
a  high  degree  uf  stirring  popular  eloquence,  but  it  is  flippant  and  law- 
yer like.  The  Quarterly  article  is  careless  and  unequal,  but  dignified 
and  serious,  with  an  air  of  sincerity  which  is  wanting  in  the  other. 
Its  style,  though  less  pointed,  is  also  less  monotonous ;  and  there  are 
passages  here  and  there,  which  in  classical  richness  and  depth  of  moral 
tone  have  no  parallel  in  the  Scotch  review.  It  may  be  fancy,  but  I 
think  I  can  mark  the  c«mtrast  between  the  scholar  and  the  advocate 
even  when  both  are  merged  in  the  politician.'' 

Mr.  Alexander  with  all  his  passion  for  hard  reading  was 
always  a  great  lover  of  miscellaneous  literature,  even  in  the 
more  restricted  and  popular  sense  of  these  words ;  and  used 
to  hang  with  delight  over  the  English  Quarterlies,  when  those 
great  journals  were  at  their  zenith,  in  the  days  of  Jeffrey, 
Sydney  Smith,  Horner,  Canning,  Gifford,  and  their  able  con- 
freres. One  of  his  younger  brothers  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Alexander's  acquaintance  with  current  literature,  which  was 
something  that  never  ceased  to  excite  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  knew  him  best  and  saw  him  most  constantly,  was 
due  originally  to  the  fact  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  read  al- 
most everything  in  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  unchallenged  supremacy 
of  these  great  critical  organs.  This  not  only  afforded  con- 
tinual refreshment  to  his  mind,  but  enabled  him  to  know  with 
accuracy  where  to  meet  with  what  he  wanted  in  volumes  in 
which  the  information  was  to  be  obtained  at  first-hand.    Mr. 
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Alexander  was  never  satisfied  with  the  gatherings  of  others 
he  was  not  content  unless  he  could  gather  for  himself.    His 
main  end  here,  however,  was  pure  recreation. 

The  month  of  April  found  him  as  busily  engaged  as  ever. 
He  was  still  interested  in  geography,  especially  the  geography 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  vast 
quantities.  He  was  approving  himself  a  workman  that  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed. 

^*  April  13. — ^I  continaed  my  colleotions  for  a  Uebrew  Reader,  and 
read  Genesis  iii  with  the  third  class.  I  began  to  prepare  for  my  lec- 
ture on  Galilee,  writing  on  the  interleaved  copy  of  my  geography. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  have  read  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  and 
Joshua  in  Hebrew ;  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  Romans,  Ist  and  2nd  Cor- 
inthiam,  Galatians*  Philemon,  and  James  in  Greek.^' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Fbidat,  the  24th,  was  Mr.  Alexander's  2Cth  birthday,  on 
which  occasion  his  brother  James  writes, ''  Gratia,  misericordia 
et  pax,  a  deo  triuno,  semper  super  fratrem  dilectissimum 
maneat !  "  The  joys  of  this  fi-aternal  intercourse  will  never 
be  fully  comprehended  by  those  who  have  been  left  behind  them 
and  who  did  not  witness  the  occasions  when  the  two  scholars 
met.  Recent  memories  of  such  meetings  no  doubt  partly  prompt- 
ed these  warm  ejaculations  of  piety  and  brotherly  love.  The 
affections  of  the  elder  born  were  radiant  and  diffusive,  and  were 
fixed  with  a  special  and  unalterable  fondness  upon  '^  Addison.'^ 
But  he  the  younger,  had  small  acquaintance  of  the  kind  that 
ripens  into  intimate  friendship ;  and  with  his  manly  impulsive 
heart  he  spent  his  feelings  with  all  the  greater  absence  of  re- 
straint and  with  all  the  more  intense  devotion,  on  a  few. 
Chief  among  these  few  were  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
and  the  dearest  of  his  companions  and  friends  was  '*  James." 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  out  of  the  professor's  window,  and 
see  what  was  going  on  around  him  in  Princeton  and  a  neigh- 
bouring city.  The  Linden  trees  were  half  out  early  in  May. 
Lilachs  were  in  full  leaf,  and  ready  to  burst  into  flower.  The 
grass  was  everywhere  becoming  green.  The  Seminary  exam- 
ination occurred  on  the  6th;  Dr.  Green  presided.  In  the 
aflemoon  Dr.  Green  dismissed  the  students  with  the  customary 
address. 

This  was  the  month  of  the  Anniversaries  in  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  went  on  to  hear  the  speakers.  I  And 
him  on  the  11th  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
and  of  the  Assemby's  Board  of  Education.  On  the  12th  he 
**  stepped  into  the  Anti-Slavery  meeting ''  and  heard  Bimey, 
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ftod  George  Thompson  of  Liverpool  make  speeches ;  atter 
which  be  went  to  the  Anniversary  of  the  Colooization  Soci- 
ety, Tvhere  he  heard  Dr.  Bethnne,  Dr.  Hewett  and  Dr,  John 
Breckiaridge ;  from  thenoe  he  went  to  the  Peace  Society,  and 
at  night  to  the  adjourned  inoeting  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
A  Krooman  and  several  Africans  were  on  the  stage. 

He  BOon  returned  and  began  to  crowd  his  great  folio  blank- 
book  with  entries  relating  chiefly  to  his  studies. 

What  comes  next  will  be  attractive  to  those  who  retain  an 
interest  in  the  great  battle  between  the  Old  and  New  Schools. 
The  Assembly  was  at  this  time  in  session  at  Pittsburg. 

"  Mny  15.— We  are  oil  agnpe  to  hear  something  from  the  Conren- 
lioD  and  AiiBembir.  The  session  of  iho  latt«r  has  been,  for  eevernl 
years,  looked  forward  to  with  lively  interest,  but  never  with  ho  mach 
as  now.  Thoi'O  U  this  smgulority  about  tlie  present  oa'O, — tliatpullio 
expectatioD  lias  reFerence,  not  to  some  one  specific  question,  wbioh  i« 
likely  to  come  up,  but  to  the  whole  tenour  of  tlie  ABsembly's  proceed- 
ings ;  or,  iu  ot'.ier  words,  to  the  relative  strength  of  parties.  This  may, 
or  mny  not  be  iudipotad  by  the  choice  of  Moderator.  For  severul 
years  this  first  step  has  been  token  by  matnal  conaent,  without  dis- 
pute." 

In  the  next  entry  he  returns  for  a  moment  to  his  quiet  oo- 
cupations  at  home ;  but  is  soon  beguiled  again  to  the  topio  of 
fa  ;tination, 

"May  2S. — I  finiBhed  my  inspection  of  Lather's  letters,  and  th« 
fir^t  draft  of  the  first  port  of  my  Archnoulogical  Cutcchii^m." 

He  hails  with  delight  the  first  tidings  from  the  Assembly. 

"  We  hear  to-day  from  Pittshnrg,  that  Dr.  Uillcr  preached  the  opet!- 
ins  sermon  in  the  absence  of  tbe  Inst  Uuderator,  and  that  then  a  very 
curions,  and  I  supposo  uneipected  trial  of  strength  took  place.  Dr. 
Kly  nominated  Dr.  Beman;  on  the  ground  that  he  was  tho  latest  Uod- 
eratT  present  as  a  commissioner.  He  was  voted  into  the  chair;  hot 
not  long  after  (I  f  irget  whether  at  the  same  or  another  scsaion)  he  was 
excluded  and  Dr.  W.  McDowell  subatitiited.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can  dia- 
cover  from  the  book,  it  lay  entirely  with  tho  Assembly  to  select  any 
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person  as  tboir  temporary  chairman.  There  was  no  rule  requiring  that 
ho  should  have  once  been  Moderator ;  much  less  that  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed he  should  be  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  another  not  a 
member  of  the  body,  simply  because  he  had  been  Moderator  since.  I 
draw  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  exclusion  of  Beman  was  a 
party  act  and  a  sufficient  index  of  the  prevailing  power.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Phillips,  who  was  nominated  by  Dr.  Miller, 
was  elected  Moderator  by  a  majority  of  100  (I  write  from  recollection) 
though  not  only  nn  Old  School  man,  but  an  Act  and  Testimony  one. 
Though  I  can  ea<tily  suppose  that  some  of  the  New  Scliool  men,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  joined  the  m^ority  to  avoid  defeat.  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding this  election  as  a  proof  that  the  Old  School  party  is  decidedly 
predominant.     Quod/elix/austumqtte  tit  /  *^ 

On  the  second  of  June  he  wrote  several  sheets  towards  a 
revise  of  Bush's  Hebrew  Grammar.  Besides  his  daily  lessons 
in  Scripture,  he  read  nine  chapters  in  Hebrew  with  Vitringa's 
analysis.  This  was  to  be  the  subject  of  his  readings  with  the 
second  class  this  summer;  and  he  wished  to  get  it  familiar  to 
his  mind  in  its- general  connection,  instead  of  becoming  familiar 
with  it  p'ecemeal,  which  he  found  the  winter  before  to  be 
**  very  disadvantageous.'*  **  Vhe  minute  verbal  study  of  these 
chapters,"  he  writes,  "I  shall  leave  to  be  attended  to 
from  week  to  week." 

The  next  record  gives  among  other  things,  further  state- 
ments concerning  the  Assembly  and  its  doings. 

**  June  10.— I  read  Isaiah,  xl. — ^xlviii.  in  Hitzig's  German  version, 
comparing  it  with  that  of  Gesenius  and  with  the  original.  I  also  read  the 
chapters  in  Hengst^nberg's  Ohristologie,  on  tlie  natnre  of  prophetical  in- 
spiratidD.  It  is  announced  to-day  in  print  that  John  Breckinridge  has 
been  elected  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  J.  A.  Alexander,  Ad- 
janot-Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature." 

Professor  James  Alexander  warf  now  busy  upon  Tully  and 
the  Antonines,  and  amusing  himself  with  the  ranz  des  vaches. 
The  father  went  on  an  early  day  in  June  to  lay  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  new  Presbyterian  Church  in  Freehold.  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander  was  now  one  of  the  busiest  of  men,  and  yet 
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though  he  almost  never  left  his  study,  he  lavished  many  hours 
dai'y  on  the  students  who  repaired  to  him  for  counsel  His 
biographer  thinks  he  gave  up  half  his  time  to  them.  They 
would  run  in  at  all  hours.  The  keen  sidelong  glance  of  that 
bright  eye  seemed  to  read  them  through  and  through ;  but  the 
qui(;k  ear  and  apprehension  of  the  great  practical  philosopher 
seized  at  once  the  point  of  difficulty  or  embarrassment,  and 
his  wisdom  and  benevolence  seldom  failed  to  relieve  the 
student's  doubts  or  to  inform  his  ignorance. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Alexander,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
This  compliment  he  modestly  and  firmly  declined.  The  Board 
of  Directors  sat  in  September.  This  was  his  opportunity,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  it  to  convev  to  them  bis  sense  of  the 
honour  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  of  his  inflexible 
opposition  to  the  proposed  change.  Here  is  his  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Board : 

"  I  beg  leave  to  communicate  through  you,  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, my  determination  to  decline  the  appointment  with  wliich  I  was 
honoured  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  Should  the  Board  desire  a 
continuance  of  my  services,  I  am  entirely  willing  to  retain  my  present 
station  as  an  Assistant  to  Professor  Hodge.^* 

This  not  proving  altogether  satisfiictory  to  the  learned 
gentlemen  of  the  Board,  they  sent  a  committee  to  wait  oi^ 
him.     But  here  are  his  own  words : 

"  After  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  I  was  visited  by  a  committee  of 
the  Board.     After  conversing  wiih  them,  I  persisted  in  declining  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  Professor,  but  consented  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  whole  affair,  if  the  Board  thought  fit,  till  the  next  meetr' 
ing;  which  was  done  accordingly.!' 

There  is  not  one  word  on  his  side  of  this  correspondence, 
of  pretended  unfitness  for  a  post  for  which  he  must  have 
known  that  be  was  probably  better  qualified  on  the  score  of 
prepan^tioQ  than  any  other  man  in  the  church.    We  have 
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here  a  fine  instance  of  real  humility  as  distinguished  from  its 
counterfeit. 

After  a  lapse  of  six  years  he  now  again  became  a  teacher 
at  Edgehill,  which  was  at  this  time  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Wines.  This  filled  his  hands  to  superfluity;  since  he  was 
called  upon  to  teach  sixteen  hours  a  week,  besides  his  ordinary 
Seminary  duties. .  He  had  also  given  lessons  during  the  year 
to  several  youthftil  pupils,  and  regularly  instructed  a  private 
class  in  Arabic.  During  the  same  time  also  amidst  the  multi- 
farious labours  of  his  study,  he  had  read  through  the  Old 
Testament  once,  and  the  New  Testament  twice,  critically.  He 
was  becoming  a  master  of  new  languages.  lie  was  daily  fired 
with  new  zeal  in  the  old  ones.  Zest,  playfulness,  chameleon 
volatility,  directness,  tremendous  energy,  unwearied  diligence, 
unconquerable  perseverance,  absolute  triumph  over  difficulties, 
marked  him  in  all  he  attempted. 

The  allusion  in  the  lbllowin<j  extract  to  the  Doan  of  St. 
Patrick's  cannot  be  passed  over  without  calling  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  it  specially. 

"  To  night  I  finished  the  first  volume  of  Dean  Swift's  oorrespon*!- 
ence,  which  has  given  me  much  amusement,  for  with  all  its  folly  and 
heartlessnes8,  there  is  a  humour  so  unique,  and  a  common  scii^e  so  ex- 
quisite, that  I  feel  even  the  nonsense  to  ho  the  nonsense  of  a  mas- 
ter. Besides,  I  am  ])a8<ionately  fond  of  all  familiar  correspontlonce ; 
the  more  minute  the  better;  and  in  tliis  case,  the  society  in  which  tho 
writer  lived,  gives  the  letters  even  a  historical  interest.  After  Swift 
changed  his  politics,  he  abused  Addison  often,  but  confesses  now  and 
then  that  he  is  tho  most  agreeable  man  of  his  acquaintance." 

Mr.  Alexander  had  a  vast  liking  and  respect  himself,  for 
his  namesake  Joseph  Addison.  Swift,  though,  was  in  some  re- 
spects the  more  congenial  spirit.  He  loved  these  casual  ram- 
bles among  the  hedge-rows  of  literature.  The  amount  of  his 
general  reading  alone  was  enormous.  He  is  sharp  upon 
Washington  Irving.     It  is  best  to  give  his  own  words : 

^^  Finished   the  Crayon  Miscellany,  No.  2,  which  contains  a  few 
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good  sentences  and  thoughts,  but  on  the  whole  is  a  paltry  catch-penny. 
The  stylo  lacks  the  merit  which  once  gained  Irving  celebrity,  though 
it  exhibits  a  constant  striving  after  beautiful  expression.  The  senti- 
mental feeling  about  Byron  is  contemptible ;  the  style  in  which  it  is 
clothed  is  mawkish  and  nerveless ;  and  the  whole  book  is  unworthy  of 
the  Sketch  Book  and  even  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  of  course  vastly 
lower  than  Knickerbocker." 

It  was  Mr,  Alexander's  opinion  that  the  first  books  both  of 
Irving  and  Dickens  were  much  their  best ;  and  in  this  opinion 
I  think  that  a  majority  of  sensible  people  concur. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Mr.  James  Alexander  went  to 
Saratoga  in  search  of  health  and  recreation ;  and  remained 
there,  or  in  the  vicinity,  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  drink- 
ing the  watei*s  and  talking  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Pierpont  tho 
poet,  Dr.  Wayland,  and  Dr.  McClelland,  and  feasting  his  ears 
with  German  and  Italian  music.  He  returned  much  invigora- 
ted. Soon  after,  on  the  last  day  of  Augnst,  he  was  escorted 
one  evening  to  see  Chancellor  Kent ;  of  whom  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Ilall,  *'  spent  a  grand  evening  with  Chancellor  Kent,"  and 
whom  he  describes  elsewhere,  as  "  robust,  loquacious,  boyish, 
comical,  and  oddly  snappish  and  pleasing.  His  manner  is  so 
singular  as  to  baffle  description."  He  ever  continued  to  regard 
the  Chancellor  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  Americans. 

The  scene  now  changes  again  to  Princeton.  The  Hebrew 
professor  was  meanwhile  making  progress  in  his  studies  and 
with  his  classes. 

It  appears  that  he  kept  up  his  communications  with  Ger- 
many, and  now  and  then  refreshed  himself  in  the  old  paths  of 
Oriental  romance  and  poetry.  His  habits  were  healthful  and 
regular,  with  the  exception  that  his  labours  seemed  excessive, 
and  that  he  gave  himself  no  sufficient  bodily  recreation. 

*' August  13. — I  rose  early  and  walked;  studied  and  wrote  notes 
on  the  fifteenth  Psalm.  Read  the  fortieth  Psalm  with  the  clas<».  Dr. 
Ilodge  received  a  letter  from  James  Clark  in  Boston,  enclosing  a  note  in 
German  to  me  from  Biersthal,  my  old  acquaintance  and  Rabbinical 
instructor.  He  promises  to  send  me  his  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon 
which  he  began  while  I  was  there,  and  wants  a  situation  in  America. 
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I  read  a  capital  review  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  on  paper  carrency,  in  the 
Londi»n  Quarterly  for  1811." 

"  September  7. — ^Read  Psalms  xvi,  xci,  with  mjr  class.  Added  a 
codicil  to  my  article  on  Prelacy.  Resumed  the  pernsnl  of  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights  in  Arabic,  which  I  suspended  on  tlie  13th  of  Sep- 
tember last  year.  I  am  also  rapidly  revising  Jaubert's  Turkish  Gram, 
mar,  whicli  I  studied  on  my  voyage  to  Europe,  so  that  I  am  likely  to 
become  again  qnite  Oriental." 

Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  on  a  Sunday  in  September 
preached  in  the  Chapel  a  powerful  extemporaneous  discourse 
from  the  text  "  Consider  your  ways."  It  was  very  awakening 
and  penetrated  the  heart  and  conscience  of  many.  On  such 
occasions  there  was  oflen  a  return  of  Virginia  warmth ;  and 
pictures  addressed  to  the  fancy  were  mingled  with  shrewd 
touches  of  human  nature  and  profound  and  moving  appeals  to 
the  springs  of  human  action.  There  were  times  when  Dr. 
Alexander  could  sway  the  passions  at  his  will. 

One  may  know  the  impression  that  would  be  produced  on 
an  audience  by  warn^  lively  appeals  from  such  a  man  to  the  im- 
agination and  feelings ;  especially  when  we  take  into  view  the 
faultless  taste  of  the  style,  and  the  indescribable  accompani- 
ments of  voice  and  manner.  There  are  people  now  living  in 
Virginia  who  remember  him  perfectly  as  he  appeared  at 
the  time  that  he  preached  at  Briery,  and  who  confirm  all  that 
has  been  said  as  to  the  exceeding  sweetness  and  pathos  of 
his  intonations,  and  the  imimitable  naturalness,  freedom,  and 
cordiality  of  his  delivery.  There  arc  some,  indeed,  whose  re- 
collections go  back  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Most  of  tbose, 
however,  who  knew  him  in  those  days  have  passed  away. 

There  is  little  in  his  printed  sermons  to  put  one  in  mind  of 
the  familiar  and  often  unpremeditated  but  sparkling  outpour- 
ings of  his  youth  ;  they  are  elegant  and  not  devoid  of  unction, 
but  grave  and  severe,  and  almost  wholly  bare  of  ornament.  His 
style  became  more  and  more  Doric  in  its  simplicity,  as  he  grew 
older  and  advanced  in  experience.  His  friend  Dr.  Speece  spor- 
tively compared  his  efforts  in  liis  earlier  days  to  the  gambols 
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of  a  mettlesome  colt  in  a  broad  pasture.  It  was  not  until  Br. 
Alexander's  removal  to  Princeton  that  his  manner  underwent 
a  marked  and  decided  change.  The  characteristic  to  which  I 
refer,  was  an  extraordinary  power  of  bringing  the  scene  he 
was  depicting  before  the  very  eye  of  his  andiencc.  He  held  in 
bis  hands  the  wand  of  a  magician.  He  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  natural  and  graphic  speakers  in  America.  He 
saw  the  thing  himself,  and  made  others  see  it.  There  was 
nothing  theatrical  about  this ;  or  approaching  in  the  remotest 
degree  to  such  a  quality.  lie  held  his  audience  under  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  spell  that  a  good  story-teller,  who  is  interested 
in  his  subject  and  who  draws  inspiration  from  the  open  mouths 
and  sparkling  eyes  of  his  little  hearers,  can  throw  around 
children.  This  was  due  to  his  own  childlike  simplicity.  His 
expressions  were  as  neariy  colloquial  as  was  consistent  with  an 
almost  absolute  purity  and-  propriety  of  diction,  and  a  singu- 
lar felicity  in  the  choice  of  words.  His  aentenees,  too,  were 
neatly  rounded,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  happy  chance  or  careless  and 
unconscious  grace,  and  were  often  very  harmonious.  But  he- 
fore  one  could  well  detect  anything  like  cadence  or  rhythm,  the 
tune  would  change,  or  rather  would  be  broken  up,  just  as  in  fire- 
side talk.  Hia  tones  even  in  his  most  spirited  moments  were 
those  of  animated  conversation.- 

I  am  again  indebted  for  important  facts  to  Dr.  Jones  of 
Bridgeton.  For  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Jones's  term  of 
Btudy  in  the  Theological  Seminary  Mr.  Alexander  was  Ad- 
junct-Professor of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  The  new  ProfesBor  was  appointed  during  Mr.  Jones's 
last  year;  and  the  pupil  remembered  to  have  heard  at  the  time 
of  his  election  that  one  distinguished  minister  bad  expressed 
the  opinion,  that  "  only  one  Addison  Alexander  was  bom  in  a 
century ; "  while  the  other  felt  sure  that  but  one  auch  man 
was  allotted  to  a  generation. 

"  One  of  these  persons  was  the  ve&ernble  Aslibel  Green,  formerly 
PrtBiileot  of  Princeton  Cullege ;  than  whom  few  were  better  qnali 
fied  to  pron on Dce  judgment  on  a  scholar.    It  is  not  too  mnch  to  a*} 
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that  those  most  competent  to  judge  would  bo  the  last  to  pronounce  such 
a  eulogy  extravagant." 

All  that  this  gentleman  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Alexander  be- 
fore lie  came  under  his  instructions,  was  far  more  than  realized 
by  what  ho  saw  and  learnt  of  him  while  his  pupil.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  ordinary  and  regular  instructions  in  the  Seminary,  ho 
proposed  to  form  a  volunteer  class,  to  meet  on  Saturday  after- 
noon "  our  only  holiday"  and  to  study  the  Book  of  Leviti- 
cus, in  a  more  private  and  familiar  way.  Four  of  the  young 
men  gladly  accepted  his  invitation,  by  meeting  liim  for  an 
hour  each  week ;  and  the  writer  of  the  sketches  whicli  I  am 
now  using  is  persuaded  that  only  those  who  then  and  there 
listened  to  these  informal  exercitations  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  interest  with  which  the  young  professor  contrived  to  invest 
his  exposition  of  a  book  which  under  a  less  fascinating  treat- 
ment might  have  seemed  dry.     He  goes  on  as  follows  : 

"  During  one  session  of  my  Seminary  life,  it  was  my  rare  privilege 
to  reside  under  the  same  roof  *  with  Professor  Alexander ;  both  of  us 
occupying  lodgings  in  a  house  near  the  Seminary.*' 

Here  it  was  that  he  became  better  acquainted  with  tho 
man  than  he  had,  or  otherwise  could  have  been. 

"  His  writings  and  his  instructions  in  the  recitation-room  had  ex- 
cited my  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  vastness  of  his  resources  and 
his  skilful  management  of  them.  His  powers  of  mind,  his  acquisitions 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  gained  all  kinds  of  knowledge  seemed 
to  lift  him  above  the  level  of  mere  mortals,  and  to  place  between  him 
and  me  an  impassable  gulf.  Brought  nearer  to  him  by  residence  in  the 
B'une  house,  his  igind  became  to  me  more  a  '  phenomenon  '  than  before. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  difference  in  his  case  between  work  and  play. 
Study  to  other  men  is  a  toil ;  attended  or  followed  b}'  fatigue.  In  his 
case  tliere  seemed  to  bo  no  greater  tension  of  mind  while  engaged  in 
his  prof  mndest  investigations  than  when  he  was  reading  for  entertain- 
ment. All  forms  of  mental  employment  seemed  equally  easy  to  him. 
I  never  heard  him  complain  of  weariness ;  and  I  never  saw  him  when 

*  At  Mrs.  Hcuderfou's,  on  the  Trenton  Turnpike,  juit  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
north  of  Judge  Field's. 
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he  seemed  wearj.  What  wooW  tax  any  other  mind  I  over  knew 
aeemi-d  more  entertainment  to  bim.  The  old  proverb,  '  no  man  !■ 
grent  to  bia  own  valel,'  was  not  realized  in  tbe  csm  of  Addison  Alex- 
ander." 

The  writer's  private  intercouree  with  bim  at  this  time,  and 
'At  a  subsequent  period,  when  his  duties  called  him  at  least 
once  a  year  to  Princeton,  enhanced  his  estimate  of 

"  nis  moral  ezcelleooe  and  (be  prodlgioos  intellectual  powers  of  the 

man.  The  nearer  I  approached  aaJ  the  more  dogelj  I  studied  bim, 
the  more  I  saw  to  admire,  and  the  more  ostoni^hiug  seemed  his  capaci- 
ty. The  glance  of  his  mind  woa  alike  comprehensive,  keen,  anil  minute. 
The  doclsiona  of  his  jndgment  were  rapid,  beyond  those  of  any  man 
with  whom  I  ever  conversed ;  and  they  were  as  sound  as  tlicy  wore 
mpid." 

Among  the  personal  traits  which  impressed  themselves 
upon  his  notice,  in  private  intercourse,  wore  "  transparent  hon- 
esty and  truthfulness,  perfect  simplicity  of  character,  and  the 
rarest  union  of  simplicity  and  commanding  dignity."  A  more 
thoroughly  honest  man  he  never  knew;  and  ho  qncstioncd 
whether  such  ever  lived. 

"  I  never  knew  liim  to  utter,  aa  hia  own  sentiment,  what  I  did  not 
believe  to  be  the  aotiial  exponent  of  his  views.  I  never  knew  hira  to 
equivocate  or  prevaricate,  or  practise  deceit  in  any  form  or  shape." 

lie  never  knew  a  man  who  had  a  greater  repugnance  to 
anything  approaching  pompons  pretension,  or  parade. 

"In his  manners  and  conversntion,  in  his  lecture-room  and  in  the. 
ptilpit,  in  bi»  great  critical  works  and  in  his  fugitive  writings,  thero.vvos 
a[i  extraordinary  ubsenoe  of  everjtiiing  like  an  attempt  to  impress  one 
with  an  idea  of  his  greatness.  You  coold  not  but  ftel  it ;  bnt  it  was 
not  because  he  mode  an  effort  to  convince  you  of  it.  You  felt  his 
greiitncss  just  as  yon  feel  the  greatness  of  a  lofty  moontain  or  a  Gotbio 
cathedral." 

After  speaking  of  bis  conscientious  regard  for  truth  and 
charity,  Dr.  Jonei  continues: 
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"This  same  tenderness  of  conscience  and  of  feeling  was  often 
evinced  in  a  way  wliich  elicited  the  admiration  of  his  pupils,  and 
greatly  heightened  their  estimate  of  his  piety.  Like  all  other  theolo- 
gical teachers,  he  was  occasionally  hronght  into  contact  with  students 
who  annoyed  him  hy  their  indolence,  heedlessness,  mental  sluggish- 
ness, or  self-conceit ;  and  such  he  would  sometimes  rasp  with  no  little 
seyerity.  Whenever  this  occurred,  his  students  noticed  that  for  some 
time  after,  his  prayers  before  his  class  wore  marked  by  unusual  hu- 
mility of  tone  and  tenderness  of  spirit;  as  if  the  recollection  even  of  a 
merited  castigation  had  cost  him  profound  regret." 

So  habitaal  was  this  exhibition  of  a  tender  spint  under 
such  circamstaDces,  that  students  on  their  return  to  the  class 
after  a  temporary  absence  from  the  recitation-room,  frequently 
suspected  that  some  one  had  been  recently  visited  with  one  of 
thesetelling  rebukes,  from  the  peculiarly  subdued  and  reveren- 
tial tone  of  the  Professor's  opening  exerciso. 

A  pupil  of  some  years'  later  date,*  in  referring  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's bearing  towards  his  classes,  remarks  that  the  only  fault 
he  could  ever  see  in  him  as  a  teacher,  was  his  impatience  of 
dulness. 

"He  seemed  to  entertain  towards  the  very  dull  or  incorrigibly 
stupid  youths,  who  are  found  in  almost  every  academical  class,  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  resentment  or  indignation ;  and  he  frequently  showed  thorn 
no  mercy.  There  are,  I  believe,  several  traditions  in  the  Seminary  of 
his  unsparing  severity  to  some  very  piou**,  good  brethren,  or  who  were 
esteemed  such,  which  (so  run  these  traditions)  aroused  the  feeling  of 
the  class  against  him.*' 

There  were  traditions  of  this  sort  afloat  when  this  writer 
was  in  the  Seminary. 

"  I  could  not  account  for  it  until  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
him  in  the  class  myself.  I  then  ascertained,  or  fancied  that  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  slowness  and  dulness  of  some  minds.  lie  thou  .'I it 
therefore  that  the  only  hypothesis  by  which  he  could  account  for  the 
manifest  failure  of  some  of  his  pupils  to  make  any  adequate  pro^re^s, 
was  that  they  were  idle  and  neglectful  of  their  duties.    In  his  view, 

*  Dr.  Rice,  of  Mobile. 
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for  a  S6miDar7  Btadent,  a  candidate  for  tbe  miniatrj,  to  ne.:ilect  tha 
aJvautAijes  furnished  lilm  bj  Ihe  church,  to  waste  hia  lime  in  ylenei^S 
or  I'rit'olit/,  was  a  great  em  and  shame.  In  hU  eyee  it  was  Lateful  lij- 
pocrisj ;  and  he  had  tho  most  profound  icom  for  everytMng  lite  Bham 
and  pretence  in  religion." 

It  is  true,  too,  that  in  bo  lai^e  a  scliool  aa  PrincetoD  was 
then,  there  are  alvajrs  some  who  deserve  sharp  oensare  on 
the  score  of  laziness : 

"A  sort  of  literarj  antinomians,  concerning  whom  the  Professor 
felt  in  a  measure  as  the  apostle  Paul  did  concerning  those  who  would 
torn  the  grace  of  God  into lascivionsn ess,  'tlieir  damnation  is  just;' 
and  he  did  condemn  them  without  mach  compunction.  I  think  that 
he  was  naturally  of  quick  temper,*  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
somewhat  soured  and  rendered  a  iittio  morbid  by  his  earlier  experiences 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary. 

"  He  learned  eflerirarda  to  make  more  allowance  for  want  nf  capacit;, 
ond  to  feel  more  Christian  charity  towards  real  offenders,  while  he  still 
condemned  their  conduct.  After  I  entered  the  Seminary,  I  saw  but 
little  of  the  petulance,  anger,  and  undue  severity,. for  which  he  had  a 
reputation  among  former  closes.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  tbe 
students  who  made  fuir  pmeroas  in  his  department  knew  nothing  and 
could  remember  nothing  of  tliia  nature.  The  severity  of  his  reproof 
was  often  solely  in  tho  tone  and  quality  of  the  voice." 

He  remembers  a  case  in  which  he  was  himself  the  sufferer : 

"  Tie  o^kcd  me  why  a  certiun  form  of  a  Hebrew  word  was  not  so 
and  so,  naming  the  normal  condition  of  the  word.  I  replied  with,  I 
believe,  a  soincwbat  flippant  manner,  '  It  ouglit  to  be.'  His  answer 
came  instantly  flashing  back,  'No  it  ongbtn'tl'  audi  felt  a  sort  of 
thrill  shoot  llirougb  mo  like  the  electric  ahock."  He  coald  not  tell,  at 
first,  what  cause  1  the  sensation,  but  soon  discovered  that  it  was  doe  en- 
tirely to  the  toneof  voiet  in  which  thofew  syllables  of  reply  hod  been 
uttered.*    "  It  made  me  cautious  ever  after  of  the  tone  in  which  I  en- 

■  This  ia  donbttets  true ;  and  his  other  emotions  were  as  quick  ind  ensrget- 
y;  as  his  "  lemper."     Hia   temper   was  ccrtsialy  at  times  bitter.     I  do  not 
imagine,  however,  tliat  bis  temper  was  ever  habitually  or  even  for  ■  length  «f 
time  continuously  sour.     Dr.  lUce,  probably,  does  not  mean  this. 
16» 
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swored  his  questions.    Ho  then  went  on  very  pleasantly  to  say,  '  You 
mean  that  it  would  be  so,  but  for  such  and  such  circumstances.'  ^* 

**  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  met  with  three  teachers  of  pre 
eminent  ability  as  teachers,  and  he  was  the  foremost  of  them  all,  for 
pupils  of  intellect  above  the  average.  For  dull  boys  he  was  not  so 
good,  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  If  a  young  man  had  anything  in 
him,  and  was  disposed  to  make  use  of  his  advantages,  Mr.  Alexander 
could  draw  it  out  better  than  any  teacher  I  ever  saw. 

"His  instructions  were  characterized  by  surpassing  clearness. 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  meaning ;  and  there  was  no  mixing  of  sub- 
jects, no  confusion  of  thought." 

The  same  writer  also  refers  to  his  directness  and  brevity, 
and  to  the  happy  peculiarity  of  his  diction. 

Few  persons  of  scholarlike  habits  and  recluse  disposition 
have  had  such  talents  for  common  talk,  or  more  carefully  con- 
cealed the  gift  from  the  vulgar.  In  allusion  to  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's social  qualities,  and  the  unaffected  charm  of  his  manner 
when  he  was  at  leisure  and  among  his  friends,  one  of  his 
warmest  admirers  f  writes,  that  he  never  monopolized  conver 
sation  as  Coleridge  did  ;  and  never  like  Johnson,  attempted  to 
bear  you  down  by  the  weight  of  his  greatness,  J  or  the  force 
of  authority.  "  With  intimate  friends  he  would  take  his 
proper  share  in  conversation  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  his  writings, 
there  was  no  redundancy  of  words,  nor  irrelevancy  of  ideas." 
His  manner  was  that  of  perfect  ease  and  unstudied  simplicity ; 
his  language  precise  and  elegant ;  and  all  his  utterances  were 
marked  by  point  and  condensation..  So  finished  was  his  ordi- 
nary talk  that  so  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned,  it  might  have 
been  committed  to  print  without  correction.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  oral  interrogations  in  the  recitation-room. 

*  It  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  me  that  with  his  talent  and  love  for 
personation,  he  sometimes  may  have  copied  after  the  Captain  of  the  Samson,  of 
whose  manner  of  scolding  the  sailors  without  being  angrj  he  has  expressed  his 
warmest  approval. 

f  Dr.  Beach  Jones. 

^  And  the  wiiter  might  have  added,  never,  as  Frcscott  says  Macaulay  did, 
opprc^ed  you  with  the  ponderous  weight  of  his  matter.  He  was  always  easy 
and  colloquial. 
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"A  competent  judge  who  had  never  l.eard  of  Dr.  AlexaDder's 
fame,  would  h.ivo  pronounced  Liin  an  estijiiidiiiary  man  iimplj  from 
listcuiDg  to  his  quettions  to  hia  dasa.  As  to  all  tlia  minnte  laws  aod 
elegancies  of  language,  both  written  and  epot^en,  lie  liod  no  superior. 
In  orthography,  orthoepy,  and  syntai  he  was  ii  luiidcl. 

"With  all  his  vast,  various,  and  even  curio.ia  learning;  with  nil 
hia  addiction  1o  study;  witii  aU  his  recluse  haOils ;  Mr.  Alexan- 
der was  one  of  the  wisest  practical  judges  of  men  and  afiUrs  whom 
I  have  ever  known.  He  rarely  erred  in  his  estimate  of  men,  and  was 
one  of  tlio  wisest  of  counsellors  on  almost  any  subjeot  on  which  he 
waa  consul  tod." 

That  ono  so  immersed  in  books  should  eometimcB  be  ab- 
stracted when  moving  amoag  mea,  or  that  he  sbonld  be  care- 
less or  oblivious  of  little  things,  would  have  excited  no  sur- 
prise, because  such  is  usually  the  case.  "Yet  a  keener  obser- 
ver of  all  that  was  passing  iu  the  busy  world  around  hini,'it 
would  have  been  hard  if  not  impossible  to  find.  Names  and 
circumstances  and  peculiarities  of  manner  indelibly  impressed 
themselves  on  hia  mind.  Little  inuidents  were  as  accurately 
retained  as  great  events  and  fundamental  principles.  He  has 
reminded  me  of  things  I  had  said,  many  years  after  I  had 
utterly  forgotten  them." 

The  friend  to  whose  exact  recollections  I  owe  so  much  of 
the  materials  of  this  account,  winds  up  a  paragraph  by  saying, 
that 

"When  weconsiderthc  versatility  of  his  powers  and  his  love  of 
<']iange,  and  the  fact  that  he  rarely,  if  over,  carried  two  successive 
classes  through  precisely  the  same  routine  of  studies,  and  constructed 
scarcely  any  two  of  his  sermons  on  the  same  plan  ;  it  will  furni^ 
another  proof  of  the  healthiness  of  his  mind  and  llio  solidity  of  hia 
piety,  that  ho  should  never  have  adopted  theological  wLimsies  nor 
darted  off  in  heretical  aberrations." 

This  is  admirably  said.  With  all  his  changes  he  ever  swung 
back  again  like  the  agitated  needle  and  pointed  steadily  to 
the  pole  of  dnty  and  right  iuclination.  Like  Wordsworth's 
lark,  however  he  might  ruffle  his  plumage  and  beat  the  air  with 
his  wings,  it  was  only  that  he  might  soar  the  more  easily  into 
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the  bright  skies ;  he  never  forgot  his  nest,  and  his  little  house- 
hold cares  npon  the  ground.  In  brief,  with  all  his  seeming 
and  real  vacillations,  with  all  his  inexplicable  flights  and 
descents,  he  always  remained 

"  Trae  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home/* 

There  is  little  of  positive  value  to  be  gathered  from  this  part 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  private  correspondence.  He  seldom  wrote 
letters  except  on  mattera  of  business,  and  these  were  commonly 
very  short.  He  corresponded,  however,  at  irregular  intervals 
with  a  few  intimate  friends.  The  only  one  to  whom  he  occasion- 
ally poured  out  all  the  feelings  of  his  soul  in  his  epistolary 
effusions,  was  his  brother  James.  There  were  certain  men 
nevertheless  to  whom  he  wrote  with  great  freedom  and  with 
great  satisfaction  to  himself  and  them.  Among  these  the  first 
place  is  due  to  Dr.  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  Tren- 
ton, to  whom  he  continued  to  write  copiously.  His  neighbor- 
hood, his  position  at  one  of  the  great  centres  of  polite  informa- 
tion and  of  the  operations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  in- 
telligent congeniality  of  feeling,  his  tried  friendship,  and  his 
incessant  communications  with  tha  professor's  elder  brother, 
made  this  intercourse  at  once  valuable  and  full  of  enjoyment. 
When  he  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton,  the  country 
scbo'ar  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  keeping  au  coiirant 
of  what  was  passing  on  the  banks  of  the  Delawai'e,  ^nd  found 
or  created  many  occasions  of  reminding  his  friend  of  his  own 
fixed  position  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Hall  possessed  one  groat 
advantage  over  the  mass  of  Mr.  Alexander's  acquaintances,  he 
had  a  perfect  comprehension  and  an  exquisite  appreciation  of 
his  humour.  This  led  to  the  most  comical  imaginary  strife  or 
mock-warfare  between  them.  This  will  explain  the  fact  that 
half  that  is  contained  in  these  letters  must  be  regarded  as  pure 
irony.  This  statement  is  necessary  to  meet  the  case  of  those 
who  have  a  sort  of  colour-blindness  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  really  modest  and  humble,  yet  it  will  be  perceived 
that  he  often  writes  to  Mr.  Hall  in  a  tone  which  if  serious 
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would  be  one  of  Bupercilions  coudcscenaioii,  or  arrogaat  pre- 
sumption. Of  course  all  tbis  was  the  merest  fun,  and  wae  bo 
taken  by  bis  correspondent.  Sometimes  the  letters  are  refined 
burlesques.  They  are  frequently  coucbcd  in  the  language  of 
diplomacy.  They  are  often  signed  with  a  succession  of  up- 
right bair-Btrokes  crossed  with  fiourtHhcs  of  the  pen  in  the 
form  of  an  hour-glass.  Sometimes  they  aro^om  a  bishop,  in 
due  pomp  of  ritualistic  precision,  and  breathe  tbc  most  sacer- 
dotal or  even  Frelatical  spirit.  Sometimes  they  are  from  a 
very  testy  and  punctilious  "star  preacher"  (a  character 
whom  Mr.  Alexander  abhorred  most  intenoely)  who  is  solici- 
tous about  the  times  and  circumstances  of  his  personal  exhibi- 
tion, and  inquires  anxiously,  or  gives  directions,  about  the 
benches  in  the  aisles.  Some  of  the  letters  are  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  the  current  ministerial  slang  or  cant.  Ollen  the 
writer  is  half  in  earnest  in  what  he  says  in  a  strain  of  ironical 
affectation,  and  chooses  this  mode  of  conveying  real  feelings. 
Sometimes  he  writes  gravely  on  some  subject  requiring  or  in- 
viting grave  attention.  In  all  cases  he  shows  unlimited  cou- 
fidonso  in  the  discernment  and  fidelity  of  liis  Philadelphia 
agent,  caterer,  and  friend,  Not  a  few  of  the  letters  are  on 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  New  School  con. roveray,  <fec.,  and  are  full  of  refer- 
ences to  the  names  and  characters  of  living  men.  They  arc  also 
remarkably  and  intentionally  local  in  their  allusions,  and  are 
some  of  them  by  this  time  quite  unintelligible.  Now  and  then 
I  hare  fallen  in  with  one  which  could  be  understood  only  by 
theman  who  wroteit,  or  possibly  also  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
written.  Restricted  as  the  field  of  selection  is  thus  made  it 
yet  presents  a  number  of  letters  which  however  uninteresting!^ 
they  may  seem  to  the  snperGcial  reader,  will  undoubtedly 
afford  a  vantage  ground  to  those  who  wish  to  see  the  soul  of 
the  writer  in  its  undress  garb,  and  from  a  multitude  of  minute 
disclosures  of  character  and  feeling,  to  ascertain  for  themselvcB 
what  manner-  of  man  he  really  was.  These  letters  will  be  in- 
troduced from  time  to  time  according  to  their  dates. 

Princeton  was  at  this  time  EuRering  greatly  from  the  rava- 
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ges  of  a  disease  resembling  what  is  now  known  as  the  typhoid 
or  enteric  fevef.  Many  deaths  occurred  sometimes  in  one 
family.  Dr.  Howell,  the  friend  and  physician  of  the  Alexan- 
ders, whose  family  had  been  scourged  and  reduced  in  numbers 
by  the  fever,  died  himself  on  the  second  of  November.  Early 
in  December  the  great  fire  was  raging  in  New  York,  and  tlie 
reflection  in  the  heavens  was  distinctly  seen  at  Princeton,  and 
mistaken  for  an  aurora.  We  have  but  few  glimpses  of  Mr. 
Alexander  in  the  midst  of  these  occuri'cnces,  but  such  as  they 
are  they  indicate  the  fervour  and  the  brave  energy,  with 
which  he  was  holding  on  his  way  as  a  student. 

Monday  the  21st,  like  several  of  its  predecessors,  was  a 
bad  day ;  mizzling  and  slippery.  During  the  whole  of  this 
dull  day  Mr.  Alexander  was  closeted  with  Mr.  John  Porter 
Brown,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Constantinople,  decyphcring  under 
his  eye  an  Arabic  letter  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Brown  by  the 
TJ.  S.  government  as  a  test  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Mr.  Brown  was  applying  for  the  situation  of  interpreter  at  the 
Porte.  The  letter  was  found  to  relate  to  certain  missionaries 
at  Beirut.*  Mr.  Brown  also  gave  Mr.  Alexander  a  Ferin- 
da,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Iladjis.  It  was  very  beautiful, 
writes  his  brother  James. 

On  Lord's  day,  the  27th,  Dr.  A.  Alexander  preached 
another  remarkable  sermon  in  the  Seminary  chapel.  It  was 
on  Regeneration,  ^nd  struck  his  eldest  son  as  being  as  great  an 
effort  as  he  ever  heard  from  him.  It  was  astonishing  how  he 
would  sometimes  flame  up  and  electrify  the  audiences  that 
had  grown  accustomed  to  his  colder  and  more  didactic  ser- 
mons. He  certainly  luid  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  compos- 
ing while  on  his  feet,  at  times  looking  as  if  he  were  forgetful 

*  The  prospective  Consul  had  hunted  all  over  the  United  States  for  some  one 
to  make  out  the  MS.  Among  these  he  went  to  Peter  S.  Duponccau,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosopliical  Society,  who  asked  if  he  had  seen  Professor 
Addison  Alexander,  of  Princeton  ?  On  his  saying  he  had  not,  Professor  D.  said  he 
had  better  proceed  thither  at  once.  My  impression  is  that  several  other 
Bcholars  had  been  bafHed  by  that  manuscript.  They  found  out  between  them 
that  it  was  written  in  the  Morocco  dialect. 
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of  the  presence  of  hearers,  io  a  degree  that  has  not  often  been 
equalled. 

One  thing  in  the  pulpit  ministrations  of  Mr.  Alexander 
which  specially  arrested  the  notice  of  devout  and  reflective 
minds  was  his  prayers.  In  these,  as  in  his  sermons,  he  spoke 
as  at  the  time  he  felt.  At  times  there  was  much  more  of  fer- 
vour and  unction  than  at  others.  But  never  were  his  prayers 
eloquent  addresses  to  his  audiences. 

His  reverence  for  the  great  Hearer  of  Prayer  was  profound 
and  self-abasing.  He  seemed  to  forget  everything  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Divine  Majesty. .  If  he  had  a  fault  in  this  exercipe 
it  was  the  condensation  of  too  much  in  a  brief  compass.  He 
poured  forth  his  adoration,  confession,  supplication,  and 
thanksgiving,  with  such  rapidity  that  only  by  the  closest  at- 
tention could  his  fellow-worshippers  accompany  hin?.  His 
prayers  might  sometimes  be  styled  grand  ;  but  grand  not  be- 
cause he  sought  to  make  a  grand  prayer,  but  because  the 
themes  were  so  grand,  and  because  they  were  so  simple,  so 
free  from  everything  like  parade.  It  would  not  have  been 
strange  if  a  man  of  Mr.  Alexander's  scholastic  habits  had 
lacked  simplicity  and  unction  in  prayer.  That  he  was  charac- 
terized by  both  of  these  excellences,  was  to  his  friend  one 
evidence  of  the  reality  and  depth  of  his  piety.  Like  his  ven- 
erable father,  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  was  in  conversation 
very  reticent  as  to  his  own  religious  experience.  But  when  he 
came  to  prostrate  his  soul  before  God,  in  public  devotion,  his 
piety  unconsciously  disclosed  itself.  "  I  remember  attending  a 
meeting  of  great  interest,  at  which  several  foreign  ministers 
addressed  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey ;  and  where  Mr.  A.  was 
called  upon  to  lead  in  prayer. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  services  one  of  the  most  spiritually- 
minded  members,  of  tlie  body  remarked  to  me  that  the  prayer 
of  Dr.  Alexander  had  been  to  him  by  far  the  most  impressive 
and  profitable  part  of  the  evening's  services;  and  in  this 
opinion  my  own  judgment  fully  acquiesced." 

Mr.  Alexander  was  not  usually  in  the  hahit  of  writing  out 
his  prayers ;  but  I  find  a  little  volume  for  this  year  which  con- 
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tains  some  specimens  of  his  private  devotions,  and  some  litar- 
gical  forms  which  were  used  at  the  opening  of  his  lectures  and 
recitations  in  the  Seminary.  They  are  not  at  all  like  the  peti- 
tions I  have  heard  him  offer  extemporaneously,  which  were 
more  abundant,  particular  and  colloquial  Subjoined  is  a 
single  specimen: 

"Jan.  18, 1835.— Matt  xxv.  Lord,  may  I  be  ready  when  Thou  com- 
est  I  May  my  lamp  be  bnrningl  O,  give  me  a  watchful  spirit  and  save 
me,  O  save  me,  from  forgetfulness  and  slotlil 

"Teach  me,  O  Saviour,  how  to  estimate  my  privileges;  help  me  to 
resolve  that  every  moment  shall  be  spent  for  Thee  I  I  renounce  vain 
amusements,  idle  talking,  slothful  ease,  useless  reading  and  all  mere 
literary,  intellectual  pleasures.  If  life  is  a  span,  how  can  I  find  time 
for  mere  diversion  ?  I  forego  them  all,  not  grudgingly,  but  with  a  wil- 
ling heart.  Thou,  who  hast  made  me  willing,  accept  and  bless  the 
sacrifice  1  O,  for  the  art  of  redeening  time !  Wilt  Thou  not  teach  me, 
O  my  Grod  ?  I  ask  of  Thee,  for  Ohrist^s  sake,  not  to  let  me  waste  a 
moment  hereafter  1  May  I  be  burdened  with  the  weight  of  my  re- 
sponsibility !  May  I  feel,  more  and  more,  what  work  I  have  to  do,  as 
well  as  undo!  The  habits  of  ^yq  and  twenty  years  are  to  be 
broken,  and  new  ones  to  be  formed.  Mercy  and  help,  O,  Lord,  my 
Sovereign  Lord!  Thou  who  lovest  little  ciiildren,  make  me  a  littlo 
child !  Make  me  humble,  simple-hearted,  tender,  guileless  and  confi- 
ding! Kill  my  selfish  pride!  Shiver  my  hard  heart!  Break  my  stnb- 
b'>m  spirit !  Make  me  love  my  kind  by  making  me  to  love  Thee !  O  ^of- 
ten me,  my  Saviour,  by  showing  me  Thy  own  tender,  bleeding,  melt- 
ing heart !  Purge  envy  from  my  heart  by  causing  me  to  live  and 
work  for  Thee  !  O,  that  this  foul  fiend  were  wholly  dispossessed !  I 
bless  Thee  for  trials — may  they  do  me  good!  Compel  me  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  not  my  own !  Save  me  from  being  the  object  of  envy 
or  ill-will.  Save  me  from  the  wickedness  of  trying  to  excite  it! 
Lord,  I  would  give  the  world  for  true  humility.  O,  make  me — make 
me  humble!" 

One  of  the  prominent  traits  of  his  disposition  in  after-life, 
was  rare  freedom  from  the  canker  of  jealousy  or  envy,  and  a 
very  low  opinion  of  his  own  powers  and  infiuence.  This,  in- 
deed, had  always  been  the  case,  as  was  best  known  to  those 
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of  his  immediate  family  ;  but  from  this  time  onward  the  trMt 
became  more  marked  and  fixed. 

The  foUowJDg  resolutions  are  appended  to  the  preceding 
prayer.    They  relate  to  the  practical  guidance  of  his  life. 


"1.  I  will  try  to  perform  every  act  of  raj  life  with  a 
gard  to  religions  motives.  I  will  cat,  drink,  talk,  Btnd;,  teach,  write 
saffrr,  not  only  as  a  Ghristiiin,  but  with  Christian  afieotions,  with  the 
love  of  Cbri^t  in  my  beart. 

"2.  I  will  try  to  live  fur  a  death  bed,  and  for  eternal  life.  I  will 
try  to  remember  whnt  it  is  I  am  living  fur,  and  to  form  the  baMt 
of  remembering  it  alwaja — not  at  certain  Masons  only. 

"  S.  I  will  try  to  bo  tender- hearted  and  to  love  my  feilow-oreatures. 
I  will  deny  myself,  in  order  to  cherish  the  affections.  I  will  try  to 
sbuw  thnti  am  no  misanthrope, 

"4.  I  will  try  to  maintain  an  hamble  spirit;  I  will  try  to  live  as 
thoDgh  it  tiiatters  not  whether  I  be  known  or  unknown — hononreJ  or 
despised.  I  will  try  to  rejoice  in  the  eminence  of  others.  It  is 
hard,  bnt  I  will  try  it  in  the  strength  of  my  Redeemer.  But,  O  my 
Lord,  TLou  knowest  I  may  try  forever,  yet  in  vnin,  witlioiit  Thy 
grace  I 

"  6.  I  will  try  to  hate  sin.  I  will  think  iind  think  about  my  Saviour's 
snfferings,  till  my  heart  is  broken.  I  shall  fail  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred times  ;  but  I  will  still  persist  till  my  prond  heart  yields,  and  I 
become  a  little  child.     O,  that  my  head  were  watersl  " 

"  Feb.  26.— Hear  me  when  I  call,  O  God  of  my  rigbtcouaneaa  1  Thon 
hast  enlarged  me  when  I  woa  in  distress  ;  have  mercy  apon  me  and 
hear  ray  prnycr.  Rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neitlier  chasten  rae 
in  Thy  hot  displeasure.  Lighten  my  eyes  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 
Remember  not  the  sins  of  ray  jonth,  nor  my  transgressions.  Accord- 
ing to  Thy  mercy  remember  Thou  me,  for  Thy  goodness'  sake.  OLord 
pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  greati  Tarn  Thon  nnto  me,  and  have 
mercy  apon  me ;  for  I  am  desolate  and  afflicted.  The  tronbles  of  mj 
heart  are  enlarged.  O  bring  Thon  me  out  of  my  distremes  I  Look  upon 
mine  afHictioa  and  my  pain,  and  forgive  me  nil  my  sins.  Mine  eyes 
are  ever  toward  the  Lord,  for  He  shall  pluck  my  feet  out  of  the  net. 
O  keep  my  soul  and  deliver  me  ;  let  rae  not  be  nshnmed,  for  I  put  my 
trust  in  Thee  I  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thon  my  unbelief  I  Let  the  blood 
of  Christ  purge  my  consoience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living 
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Gkxl.  Let  mo  have  grace  whereby  I  may  serve  God  acceptably !  O, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  by  Tbeo  let  mo 
offer  this  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God :  and  O,  Thou  God  of  peace,  who 
didst  bring  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  me 
perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  Thy  will ;  work  in  me  that  which  is 
well  pleasing  in  Thy  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for- 
ever and  ever  I    Amen.'* 

The  lamented  Dr.  Edward  YeomaDS,  of  Orange,  N".  J.,  has 
contributed  the  following  sentences  on  this  subject : 

"  The  structure  of  his  public  prayers  strikes  me  as  a  marked  exam- 
ple of  his  ready  aggregation,  or  setting  things  in  array.  And  in  thi» 
field  his  peculiar  facility  was  another  excellence.  In  extempore  prayer 
it  is  as  easy  to  dcvelope  a  train  of  thought  as  to  string  together  com- 
mon-places and  stereotyped  phrases.  Dr.  Alexander  did  neither.  The 
linrdest  thing  to  do,  extemporaneously,  is  to  enumerate  particulars  con- 
nected rather  by  a  real  than  by  a  logical  association ;  and  this  is  the 
thing  to  do  in  prayer — set  forth  thin;;s  connected  more  by  a  common 
root  in  the  hearths  want,  than  by  abstract  or  mechanical  relations. 
This  came  naturally  to  Dr.  Alexander.  I  think  I  have  never  heard 
any  other  extempore  prayers  so  characterized  as  his  by  this  sim- 
ple collection  of  things  directly  asked  of  the  Lord,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  ready  and  orderly  in  the  enumeration  of  the  things.  lie  asked 
for  things  instead  of  descanting  on  subjects.^' 

Nothing  was  evermore  truly  or  justly  said.  Tlje  prayers 
of  this  miglity  man  of  God,  were  as  simple  as  those  of  a  little 
child ;  but  they  were  also  the  prayers  of  one  who  sometimes 
found  it  natural  to  unburden  his  heart  in  sentences  and  phra- 
ses, which  though  familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  wonls, 
were  such  as  are  not  often  met  with  in  the  language  of  formal 
and  studied  devotion. 

There  was  a  certain  peculiarity  about  the  prayer  before 
lecture.  Dr.  Moore  says  that  his  petitions  in  the  cLiss-rooni 
always  struck  him  much  more  forcibly  than  his  recitations. 

"  They  had  that  wonderful  concentration  and  variety  with  an  es- 
sential sameness,  which  you  notice  in  Oalvin^s  prayers  at  the  close  ot 
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Lis  lectures  on  the  Minor  Prophets ;  which  while  they  are  always  suh- 
stantially  the  same  in  their  leading  outlines,  yet  gather  up  and  con- 
centrate in  a  few  words  the  substance  of  a  whole  lecture.  His  pray- 
ers were  remarkable  fur-  their  suggestiveness.  He  would  bring  in  a  * 
word,  in  some  connection  that  would  suggest  its  etymology,  or  some 
philological  fact  associated  with  if,  which  throw  a  now  and  rich  light 
on  the  thought  expressed ;  and  although  he  never  dwelt  on  the  sugges- 
tion or  carried  it  out  in  detail,  or  seemed  to  have  thought  of  it  before, 
it  gave  food  for  thinking  long  afterwards.  His  wonderful  fluency 
showed  itself  in  his  prayers  more  than  in  any  other  elercise  I  ever  heard 
him  in ;  and  I  felt  the  power  of  his  intellect  in  packing,  condensing  and 
arranging  thought,  without  losing  any  of  its  perfect  clearness,  but 
rather  giving  new  liglit  by  its  angles  of  crystallization :  in  his  prayers 
in  the  class-room  more  than  anywhere  else.  His  command  of  lan- 
guage then  was  very  wonderful,  indeed  to  my  mind  unsurpassed,  espe- 
cially in  that  scholarly  collocation  of  words  that  showed  meunings 
and  relations  of  them  in  his  own  mind  which  this  peculiar  collocation 
indicated  without  exactly  expressing,  and  suggested  so  nmch  more 
than  was  said." 

On  Monday  the  13th  of  December,  Professor  James  Alex- 
ander made  the  acquaintance  of  Signor  Borsicri,  a  friend  of 
Silvio  Pellico,  who  had  been  for  fifteen  years  a  political  pris- 
oner in  the  dungeons  of  Italy.  Mr.  Borsieri  was  before  or  after- 
wards presented  to  Mr.  Addison  Alexander,  and  became,  if  I 
mistake  not,  one  of  his  namerons  foreign  teachers.  One  Cap- 
tain Stuart,  a  British  Army  officer,  on  half-pay,  who  had  been 
stationed  many  years  in  Persia  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Persian  language,  was  about  this  time  introduced  to 
Mr.  Alexander.  The  Captain  was  a  genuine  John  Bull, 
dressed  in  a  smock-blouse.  On  being  asked  to  give  examples 
of  the  Persian  pronunciation,  he  consented  by  uttering  a  num- 
ber of  harsh  throat-splitting  gutturals.  Mistaking  the  smile 
of  his  listeners  and  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  them,  he 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  gratified  bonhomie,  as  if  he  meant  to 
echo  their  inmost  feelings,  "  Pretty  language  I "  There  was 
no  end  to  the  fun  the  cloistered  student  had  with  these  out- 
landish people,  and  with  the  mistakes  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  workmen  in  his  employment. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

The  notable  event  of  the  year  1836  was  the  election  of  Mi 
Alexander,  in  the  month  of  February,  to  the  chair  of  Orienta 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
just  established  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  fact  was  nevei 
generally  known;  for  like  his  father  and  brother  before  him. 
Mr.  Alexander  seldom  spoke  of  such  things ;  indeed,  nevei 
without  strong  reason.  This,  however,  he  respectfully  de* 
clined.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  on  such  points  was  almost 
absolutely  dumb.  Ilis  son  Addison  was  not  quite  so  reticent, 
but  very  much  so. 

In  January  I  find  him  writing  comments  on  Leviticas  for 
the  benefit  of  his  private  class.  These  records  possess  gi*eat 
exegetical  value,  but  are  not  suited  for  extract. 

"Jan.  16. — Finished  my  comments  on  the  5ih  chapter  of  Leviticns. 
The  work  becomes  more  and  more  interesting  as  I  get  along  with  it. 
Tlie  chaos  of  the  ritual  begins  already  to  assume  some  shape.  In  the 
afternoon  I  read  Leviticus  v.  5-6,  tfnd  afler wards  wrote  my  notes  on 
Chap.  vi.  1-7." 

At  night  he  diverted  his  mind  over  Dyer's  History  of 
Cambridge,  and  Burnett's  History  of  His  Own  Times.  These 
nocturnal  rambles  in  all  good  literature  were  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  him  in  his  subsequent  labours  as  a  commentator. 

It  was  at  this  time  usual  with  him  to  go  through  most  of 
his  heavy  work  before  the  twilight.  With  candles  came  tbe 
joys  of  discursive  wanderings  at  the  sweet  will  of  fancy. 
Perhaps  none  in  Princeton  had  more  real,  inward  content- 
ment. 
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"  Feb.  13.— Finished  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew  for  October  last.  The 
first  hair'  of  it  is  dull.  The  article  on  Bolingbroke  is  slight  compared 
with  thut  in  tlie  Quarterly.  It:ioaly  vulu^  consists  in  its  citations  from 
M.ickintosh's  mana^cripts.  Tiie  article  on  political  ai^sociations  and  un 
the  Hoose  of  LorJs  interested  me,  because  they  let  me  into  the  exist- 
ing state  of  politics.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Tories,  until 
I  learned  it  from  the  concessions  of  this  writer.  But  the  leading  arti- 
cle undoabtedly  is  the  best.  I  cannot  help  feeling  sti.l  that  the  esti- 
mate of  Mackintoih^s  power  is  exaggerated  ;  portly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  party  spirit :  but  the  castigution  of  Coleridge  pleases  me  much, 
not  only  by  its  truth  and  spirit,  but  by  the  vivacity  and  vigour  of  the 
style,  whicli  is  worthy  of  the  old  days  of  the  Review.  The  writer 
must  be  Jeffrey ;  thert  is  n  »t  wit  enough  for  Sydney  Smith ;  the  style  is 
too  correct  and  elegant  for  Brougham ;  too  rapid,  affluent  and  laboured 
for  Macaulay.  The  concluding  observations  are  original,  ingenious, 
and  to  me  consolatory." 

The  hints  disclosed  in  these  extracts  of  his  knowledge  of 
contemporary  English  politico,  are  not  delusive.  He  kept 
abreast  of  the  whole  intellectual  movement  of  the  aoje.  As  in 
his  youth  be  was  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  oracle,  and  found 
no  subject  of  uninspired  knowledge  more  instructive  or  enter- 
taining than  man, 

FROM  MB.    ALEXANDER  TO   MB.    HALL. 

"  Pkinoeton,  April  4, 1886. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  : 

**  '  make  bold  to  draw  upon  your  kindness  for  a  favour.  The  ac- 
companying parcel  is  a  '  atin  Dictionary,  sent  to  me  from  Germany, 
in  sheets.  It  is  there  already  bound  in  one  volume,  and  I  am  very 
unwilling  to  have  it  bound  in  two.  I  am  afraid  however,  to  trust  a 
country  binder  with  so  thick  a  book.  You  will  oblige  me  greatly  by 
having  it  strongly,  neatly  and  compactly  bound  in  calf,  and  causing  the 
binder^s  bill  to  be  Eent  to  me.  The  book  itself  may  wait  for  a  conve- 
nient opportunity.  The  inclosed  letter  has  relation  to  the  American 
Quarterly  Review.    As  the  bearer  of  my  despatches  is  a  minor,  I  put 

it  inside  for  greater  safety. 

"  Very  truly,  your?, 

*  J.  ADDISON  ALEXA^^DER. 
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"  P.  8. — As  you  may  have  some  inflaence  on  tlie  new  regime  of  the 
Review,  I  beg  that  you  will  take  some  pains  to  free  it  from  two  evils, 
which  have  greatly  hurt  it:  (1)  The  elementary  or  ABC  character  of 
many  of  its  article?,  particularly  those  on  scientific  subjects,  some  of 
which  have  resembled  the  prefatory  chapter  in  a  college  text-book. 
(2)  The  want  of  that  unity  in  principle  and  sentiment,  both  political 
and  literary,  which  gives  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  their  peculiar 
charm  by  investing  them  respectively  with  a  personal  identity  of  char- 
ncter  and  tone.  In  my  (humble)  opinion,  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
discussion  and  diversity  of  sentiment,  on  leading  qxu8tion$y  is  precisely 
that  which  constitutes  the  specific  difference  between  a  modern  Maga- 
zine and  a  modern  Review. 

*'  I  lilcewiso  hope  that  the  new  editors  will  abolish  the  distinction 
between  reviews  and  critical  notices^  as  a  magazineish  feature  unworthy 
of  the  great  guns  of  periodical  literature. 

^*  Excuse  this  excursus  and  likewise  the  binding-job,  with  which  on 
second  thoughts,  I  am  ashamed  of  troubling  you ;  but  those  who  live 
in  the  centre  of  the  world  must  expect  to  be  plagued  with  commis- 
sions from  the  circumference  I  " 

Tuesday,  the  5th  of  April,  was  a  cool,  beautiful  day,  of  the 
late  winter  species.  The  frogs  had  just  began  to  sound  their 
instruments  in  the  meadows  upon  Stony  Brook.  The  college 
examination  was  going  on.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander  preached  powerfully  to  the  students  from  the  pas- 
sage, "  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repentetb,'* 
Ac.  At  the  close  he  was  seized  with  a  deadly  faintness, 
which  however  left  him  uninjured.  On  the  17th,  which  was 
Sabbath,  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  completed  his  sixty-fourtk 
year.  The  college  vacation  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  Professor  James  Alexander  took  a  trip  to  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  19th  of  April  his  brother  Addison  writes  to 
his  Philadelphia  friend  for  Richardson's  Arabic  and  Persian 
Dictionary,  which  he  afterwards  reviewed  in  the  Repertory ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  May,  to  thank  him  for  some  books  he  had 
had  bound  and  lettered  for  him,  and  to  beg  him  to  go  in  quest 
of  an  inkstand  of  peculiar  shape.  These  commissions  were 
always  discharged  with  punctual  fidelity,  and  this  fact  went 
far  to  cement  a   friendship  which  was  already  one  of  great 
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Btrength.  Mr.  Alexander  never  forgot  a  kindness,  and  thoagh 
he  said  little,  was  one  of  the  most  grateful  beings  I  ever  knew. 

The  Commencement  this  year  was  largely  attended,  and 
was  dignified  by  the  presence  of  General  Harrison,  who  made 
a  speech  in  the  Campus. 

It  is  now  ray  privilege  to  spread  before  the  reader  some 
of  the  recollections  of  the  Rev.  James  B.  Ramsey  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  who  was  four  years  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der as  a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  viz :  from  1836  to 
1830.  His  reminiscences  will  be  all  the  more  prized  when  it  is 
known  that  they  were  written  in  the  chamber  of  suffering,  and 
at  much  cost  of  strength  and  feeling.  Dr.  Ramsey  entered 
the  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  but  does  not  think  he 
ever  spoke  to  Mr.  Alexander  except  in  recitation.  He  has, 
however,  a  very  definite  impression  of  him  as  he  appeared  in 
the  class-room,  and  of  the  impatience  he  manifested  and 
uttered,  at  the  idleness  of  some  of  the  students.  The  remarks 
were  usually  very  brief  but  very  keen ;  and  made  him  very 
unpopular  with  a  portion  of  the  class. 

"My  own  feelings,"  says  Dr.  Ramsey,  "and  that  of  others  too,  of 
all  as  I  regarded  it,  who  took  the  riglit  v\pw  of  the  subject,  was  that  ho 
never  uttered  a  sentence  too  severe  for  conduct  so  utterly  unworthy  of 
a  student  for  the  ministry.*    I  felt  glad  that  conduct  which  it  seemed  to 

*  Dr.  Hall  writes,  that  bis  relations  to  Dr.  Alexander,  from  the  time  when 
the  former  became  a  member  of  the  first  class  he  taught  in  the  Seminary,  to 
that  of  their  last  interview  previous  to  the  death  of  the  latter,  were  of  the 
most  agreeable  character.  He  has  none  but  pleasant  recollections  of  him.  He 
admired  him  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  a  most  versatile  genius :  while  he 
loved  him  for  the  kindly  interest  he  manifested  in  all  who  wished  to  make  pro- 
gress  in  their  studies.  *^  He  was  never  pleased  with  young  men  who  neglected 
preparations  for  the  class-room,  or  who  attempted  to  recite  when  it  was 
too  evident  that  they  had  given  little  attention  to  study.  His  patience 
was  sometimes  sorely  tried  by  students  who  seemed  to  lack  conscien- 
tiousness, and  a  proper  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  candidates  for  the  miuis- 
iryy  Dr.  Hall  never  knew  him  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  one  of  this  class  un- 
less it  was  richly  deserved,  **and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  keen  satire  in  a 
[qw  such  cases  has  done  immense  good  to  many  others  besides  the  peraous 
addressed." 
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me,  would  have  incnrred  censaro  in  a  Freshman  in  col1ef;c®,  nnd  hare 
placed  him  in  the  lo^vest  grade  at  least  of  scholarship  and  diligence, 
should  be  held  up  to  scorn  and  contempt. 

*'  lu  the  autumn  of  1837  he  volunteered  to  give  a  course  of  leo- 
tores  to  three  or  four  of  our  class^  on  the  book  of  Leviticus*  Drs.  Dan- 
iel Stewart  and  M.  W.  Jacobus  were  of  that  number  as  well  as  nijself. 
The  exercise  was  recitation  and  lecture  intermingled,  and  was  a  rich 
treaL^*  He  wea  never  more  at  his  ease  than  un  the:>e  occasions,  or 
appearel  to  be  mure  completely  master  of  his  the:ne.  An  abttraot  of 
these  lectures  is  still  preserved  hy  this  pupil  '*  He  evideoily  took 
great  deliglit  in  communicating  knowledge,  and  befiire  such  as  appre- 
ciate 1  them  he  poured  for^h  copiously  his  stores  of  learning  with  great 
childish  simplicity  of  language  and  manner/' 

The  intense  abhorrence  and  disgust  which  the  Professor 
ever  showed  for  these  Seminary  drones,  their  culpable  igno- 
rance, and  especially  the  attempt  to  cover  it  up,  and  to  give 
an  impression  of  knowledge  where  there  was  evident  con- 
sciousness of  neglect,  and  for  everything  like  conceit,  rather 
tended  to  make  Mr.  Ramsey  take  a  strong  liking  to  him ;  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that 

^^  There  were  some  there,  who,  had  they  been  dealt  with  as  f  lith- 
fulness  to  the  church  required,  would  have  been  dismissed  and  ordered 
to  betake  themselves  to  some  other  calling  in  which  laziness  and  vanity 
might  better  be  tolerated.'' 

The  opening  lecture  one  year  while  the  writer  w^as  there 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Alexander,  from  the  passage  "  Let  no 
man  despise  thy  youth,"  and  it  was  made  to  bear  with  tre- 
mendous severity  upon  those  who  were  frivolous  and  negli- 
gent of  their  duty ;  and  though  some  thought  its  spirit  of 
caustic  satire  not  altogether  appropriate,  it  was  heartily  ap- 
proved by  the  writer : 

**I  have  no  doubt,"  he  says  "  that  it  was  just  the  very  thing  need- 
ed, and  thiit  by  the  very  keenness  of  its  point  it  penetrated  the  blunt- 
ed sensibilities  of  a  few  who  could  be  made  to  believe  in  no  other  way, 
while  it  did  good  to  the  whole  class,  prodting  even  those  who  were 
tenderly  conscientious  and  circumspect." 
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The  pupil  thought  then  and  thinks  now  that  the  Professor 
showed,  as  he  says,  **  not  a  little  patience  with  our  blunders 
and  slowness  in  learning  the  Hebrew."  And  the  impression 
always  produced  on  his  mind  by  his  teaching  was  that  of 
great  kindness  and  magnanimity  toward  all  who  appeared 
anxious  to  do  their  duty.  He  was  himself  exceedingly  timid,  and 
whenever  called  upon  in  class  during  the  first  year,  rose  con- 
fused and  often  found  it  difficult  to  express  himself  without 
painful  hesitation ;  yet  he  fails  to  remember  having  seen  the 
first  mark  of  restless  anger  in  his  teacher,  or  to  have  been  treated 
with  anything  but  the  greatest  gentleness ;  so  that  he  often  felt 
grateful  for  the  forbearance  shown,  and  to  use  his  own  words, 
"very  much  ashamed  of  myself  for  giving  occasion  for  it." 

The  same  writer  was  one  of  those  who  sought  him  out  in  his 
study,  and  like  most  others  who  did  so  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. 

"  My  first  visit  to  his  room  was,  if  I  remember  right,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  daring  vacation,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  sending 
for  mo,  to  offer  me  a  situation  as  teacher  in  a  private  family  in  town 
(Commodore  Stockton's).  I  occasionally  after  this  called  upon  him, 
but  never  without  a  |?Mi7icd  cause ;  and  I  always  found  him  perfectly 
accessible  and  ready  to  bear  patiently,  and  attend  to,  anything  I  Iiad  to 
say :  and  there  was  no  professor  there  to  whom  I  went  with  more  per- 
fect freedom  from  undue  constraint  than  to  him.'*  He  had  much  more 
difficulty  in  feeling  at  his  ease  with  some  of  the  other  professors.  A 
^ Wast  gulf "  seemed  to  separate  him  from  them.  This,  he  imagines, 
may  have  been  "  all  his  own  fault." 

"On  one  occasion  I  remember  calling  on  him  (Addison) — it  was 
during  my  last  year — with  a  passage  in  Hebrew,  in  1  Sam.,  chap.  xx. 
which  I  could  make  nothing  of.  He  looked  at  it,  and  not  finding  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  after  looking  at  some  commentaries,  told  me 
to  call  in  again  in  a  few  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  would  see  if  hQ 
could  find  any  more  plausible  attempt  at  a  Qolulion." 

Before  he  called,  the  Professor  sent  for  him  and  showeTl  him, 
in  some  old  German,  comn^entaiy  what  seemed  to  be  a  very 
ingenious  solution  indeed,  based  of  course  upon  the  supposif 
tion  that  some  9light  errpr  must  have  crept  into  the  text. 
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"  It  waa,  however,  the  interest  which  he  bo  promptly  took  in  the 
matter,  and  the  pains  he  was  at  to  find  out  everything  which  conld  be 
foand  out  in  that  little  affair  of  minute  criticism,  that  was  bo  pleasng 
to  a  student,  such  as  I  then  was,  and  that  was  so  nnlike  what  manj 
have  thought  of  him/^ 

The  minuteness  and  wide  extent  of  his  scholai*ship  were 
constantly  appearing  in  the  allusions  and  illustrations  to 
which  the  teacher  continually  had  recourse,  especially  in  his 
familiar  and  least  elaborate  lectures. 

"  No  one  ^*  he  says,  "  could  help  feeling  the  vast  difference  between 
the  instructions  of  such  a  man,  and  those  of  one  perhaps  equally 
familiar  with  the  immediate  subject  of  instruction,"  but  one  who  in 
his  comparative  ignorance  of,  or  non-acquaintance  with,  matters  which 
wore  but  remotely  connected  with  his  chair,  should  be  constantly  be- 
traying that  he  was  a  man  of  "far  narrower  range  of  thought  and 
knowledge." 

He  seemed  to  be  almost  unconscious  of  his  own  large  re- 
sources ;  and  his  pupils  always  believed  him  to  be  just  as  hum- 
ble as  he  was  learned  and  able.  There  was  often  exhibited  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself  and  Ids  own  methods 
and  plans, 

"  And  a  way  of  speaking  of  others  who  were  greatly  his  inferiors 
in  every  particular,  that  seemed  strange  to  those  who  regarded  him  as 
so  great  a  man."  This  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  arrange- 
ments, "  led  him  very  frequently  to  change  his  course  and  method. 
His  ideal  of  everything  seemed  to  be  even  further  beyond  his  attain- 
ment, than  his  attainment  was  beyond  that  of  almost  all  others." 

The  writer  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  value  of  his  teacher's 
oral  expositions : 

"  As  an  exegete,  I  hardly  know  how  he  could  be  excelled.  His 
analysesj  with  which  he  introduced  each  exegetical  lecture,  so  concise, 
so  dear,  so  simple,  were  themselves  far  better  than  most  commentaries." 
To  their  class  he  lectured  only  on  part  of  Isaiah  and  tire  Messianic 
Psalms.  "To  his  lectures  on  the  first  tea  chapters  of  Isaiah  I  owe 
n^ore  than  to  all  the  other  instructions  received  in  the  Seminary,  as  to 
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the  method  of  analyzing  and  expounding  Scripture.^'  Speaking  of  tho 
valuable  labours  of  certain  other  expositors,  the  writer  goes  on  to  saj 
that  he  profited  comparativolj  little  by  them  in  this  respect.  "  I  learn- 
ed indeed  the  meaning  of  much  I  did  not  know  before ;  I  received  a 
certain  qnantum  of  explanations ;  bat  I  did  not  even  begin  to  learn  hoto 
to  explain  the  Bible  myself.  Bat  I  had  not  got  through  with  the  first 
chapter  of  Isaiah  with  Dr.  Alexander's  lectures  till  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
become  conscious  almost  of  a  new  power.  Every  passage  he  touched 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  lighted  up  with  a  new  beauty  and  glory,  and 
often  a  single  remark  would  be  so  suggestive  that  it  seemed  at  once  to 
pour  light  all  over  the  Bible,  to  bring  up  into  new  and  striking  associa- 
tion other  truths  and  passages,  and  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  the  highest 
activity,  and  fill  it  with  Wonder  at  the  amazing  fulness  of  God's  word." 

The  class  of  expounders  to  whom  Dr.  Ramsey  had  referred, 
were  equal  to  no  such  mighty  ofiice  as  this.     They 

*'  Would  give  us  the  minute  details  of  criticism — repeated  over  and 
•ver  as  they  occurred,  and  leave  us  to  generalize  for  ourselves.  Dr. 
Alexander  would  bundle  up  a  hundred  of  these  at  once,  and  give  us 
the  principles. 

^*  Another  striking  truit  of  his  exegetical  lectures  was  that  his 
fuith  in  the  simple  statements  of  the  Bible  was  so  childlike  and  so  per- 
fect. This  reverence  for  the  sacred  text  was  one  of  his  noblest  quali- 
fications for  an  instructor  in  these  times.  This  was  abundantly  mani- 
fest in  his  works,  but  the  impression  made  by  his  lectures  as  we  heard 
them,  was  still  stronger. 

"  The  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and  the  elevated  point  from 
which  he  looked  on  any  topic  of  Biblical  exposition  or  of  ministerial 
duty  enabled  him  often  to  compress  into  a  remark  some  pregnant 
truth  that  no  amount  of  details  could  ever  have  imparted.  I  got  more 
good  from  a  single  remark  of  his,  made  to  a  few  of  us  who  met  him 
the  last  year  in  a  private  class,  than  from  all  the  lectures  and  books  on 
Homiletics.  It  was  in  substance  this :  to  collect  the  other  passages  of 
Scripture  bearing  on  the  same  point  as  the  text,  and  to  let  your  heads 
and  divisions  be  but  the  exposition,  virtually  at  least,  of  these ;  and 
thus  avoid  the  danger  of  substituting  human  reasonings  for  God's 
Word,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  endless  variety." 

Dr.  Ramsey  regarded  Mr.  Alexander's  as  the  most  powey^ 
ful  intellect  with  which  he  ever  came  in  contact. 
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It  was,  to  my  apprehension  best  dmracterized  as  masnte.  Bats 
was  as  beautiful,  as  well  proportioned,  as  it  was  massive,  and  all  its  op- 
erations were  as  easj  and  exact  as  tbej  were  powerfuL  To  use  Whe 
a  mde  comparison,  it  was  like  an  elephant^a  tmnk ;  it  could  pick  opt 
pin^  and  pluck  up  a  tree  bj  the  roots,  with  eqnal  ease. 

*^  And  jet  the  meekness  and  teachableness  of  the  man  was  just  a 
manifest.  He  seemed  to  be  readj  to  learn  something  from  everybodr. 
And  the  perfect  docility  of  his  great  mind  to  the  slightest  whisper  d 
God^s  Word  was  its  crowning  glory. 

*'  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  so  conversant  as  he  was  with  God's 
word,  and  reverencing  it  as  he  did,  he  did  not  manifest  it  by  his  hdi- 
ness  and  nearness  to  God.  And  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  mj 
course  in  the  Seminary  were  we  impressed  with  this ;  and  the  remark 
was  often  made  that  Dr.  Addison  was  a  man  that  walked  with  God, 
and  was  evidently  growing  in  grac^.  His  preaching,  his  lectures,  and 
his  prayers  gave  proof  of  this.  And  on  all  proper  occasions  he  woold 
converse  on  the  subject  of  experimental  religion  with  a  zest  and  inter- 
est, that  showed  how  much  he  meditated  upon  it,  and  how  he  sou^t 
to  have  his  own  heart  brought  under  its  full  power."  While  a  student; 
Dr.  Ramsey  did  not  see  him  very  often  in  private.  **  Of  coarse  my  per- 
sonal intercourse  was  very  limited  :  the  vast  distance  between  us  in 
every  respect  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  venture  into  his  company 
except  when  necessary." 


He  often  heard  the  students  speak  of  the  Professor's  tradi- 
tionary "  peculiarities ; "  but  if  Mr.  Alexander  possessed  traiti 
which  could  be  described  by  this  terra,  he  never  became  cog- 
nizant of  them  ;  he  was  never  placed  in  circumstances  in  which 
he  observed  any  special  peculiarities. 

This  testimony  is  greatly  strengthened  by  that  of  others* 
The  dreaded  Hebraist  was  of  the  sanguineo-choleric  tempera- 
ment ;  and  though  naturally  patient  and  affectionate,  he 
had  a  stern  eye  to  duty ;  was  inflexibly  honest  and  just 
and  if  his  anger  was  once  kindled,  it  burnt  like  tinder.  The 
spark,  however,  was  extinct  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  struck 
out.  There  were  at  these  rare  times  a  flash — a  blaze — an  ex- 
plosion ;  and  then  all  was  over :  but  not  before  some  one  had 
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been  Btmck  down  and  terribly  shaken  hj  the  concusaion.* 
After  giving  way  to  his  impetaoas  fcelingei,  none  was  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  failing  than  he  was  himself:  but 
not  eo  were  eomc  of  his  best  and  most  pious  pupils.  There 
were  some  in  nearly  every  class,  who  like  Dr.  Ramsey 
Jastlfied  him  with  scarce  an  exception  in  everything  he  ' 
said  and  did  while  in  the  chair.  This  is  as  mach  as  can  be 
said  for  moat  thoroughgoing  disciplinarians,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  need  be  said  for  any  man. 

,  Bnt  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  not  very 
peculiar  or  eccentric.  He  was  the  roundest  man  I  ever 
knew.  It  is  a  great  though  common  mistake,  to  suppose  that 
there  was  anything  outrt  about  him.  He  was  certainly  diffi- 
dent, or  rather  shy,  and  sometimes  bashful,  and  that  to  a  very 
poignant  degree,  and  some  of  bis  habits  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
body  had  possibly  become  a  little  morbid,  and  in  both  cases 
from  the  disuse  or  seclusion  of  certain  of  his  powers.  But  be 
was  not  as  compared  with  men  generally,  odd,  droll,  or  queer. 
He  was  no  Samuel  Johnson,  as  that  huge  personage  appears 
in  the  pages  of  Macaulay  and  Boswell.  He  was  no 
mere  heluo  Itbrorum,  like  Dr.  Parr,  with  no  acquaintance  with 
the  world  and  in  a  manner  lost  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies 
of  his  race.  He  was  no  Dominie  Sampson  to  be  annoyed  be- 
cause he  conld  not  give  his  fiiend  Dandie  Dinmont  the  praise 
of  "  erudition."  He  was,  it  is  true,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
learning,  and  of  great  powers ;  he  was  to  a  great  extent  isola- 
ted from  his  fellow  beings :  but  when  one  drew  near  to  him- 
one  found  him  to  be  in  other  respects,  like  any  other  man  of 
cultivated  taste  and  refinement. 

Many  current  stories  about  him  are  sheer  lies,  and  some  of 
them  very  malicious  ones.  A  sufficient  answer  to  all  snch 
idle  tales  is  the  unquestionable  fact  that  Mr.  Alexander,  what- 
ever else  he  was,  was  a  pleasant  Christian  gentleman,  and  a 

•Ab  in  the  case  of  aDOther,  of  whom  he  hasirritleo  ^ery  amumngly,  the 
■ufbrer  HTUutiDg  onder  the  sUng  of  bis  terrible  repartee  loo  often  mistook 
"  Mwl  coatempt "  for  "  rabid  rase." 
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man  of  exquisite  common  sense.  It  is  true  that  for  the  most 
part  he  shunned  promiscuous  company.  It  was  his  fancy  to 
do  so.  He  had  no  time  for  society.  Every  hour  was  consecra- 
ted to  hard  work  in  his  Master's  service.  Then,  again,  be  had 
perhaps  as  much  morbid  consciousness  of  being  observed,  and 
as  violent  a  repugnance  to  being  stared  at  and  commented  upon, 
and  patronized  by  his  inferiors,  as  any  man  living.  And  to 
crown  all,  the  habit  of  solitude  had  become  to  him  a  second 
nature. 

As  Byron  did  not  like  to  be  treated  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man 
of  the  world ;  so  Mr.  Alexander  did  not  like  to  be  treated  as  a 
prodigy,  a  book-worm,  a  dangerous  person  to  approach 
or  in  any  sense  an  exceptional  man;  but  as  a  gentleman 
of  piety  and  good  breeding,  with  the  common  manners 
and  sympathies.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  exceptional  in 
the  sense  supposed,  and  with  his  acute  observation  and  sensi- 
tively quick  apprehension  of  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  those 
who  approached  him,  it  hurt  his  nice  sensibilities  and  touched 
his  self  respect,  when  he  was  regarded  in  a  light  that  was  so 
untrue  and  so  obnoxious  to  his  feelings.  He  was  equally 
averse  to  being  either  browbeaten  or  flattered.  K  he  was  ex- 
ceptional in  anything,  it  was  in  the  strength  and  honest  ex- 
pression in  his  case  of  this  very  natural  state  of  mind.  There 
were  no  anomalies  in  liis  psychological  structure  ;  every  devi- 
ation, so  to  say,  from  the  usual  or  regular  inflection,  was 
strictly  subject  to  the  law  of  the  formation.  Any  one  might 
know  beforehand  precisely  how  he  would  act  in  given  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  one  may  ever  know  this  in  the  case  of  a 
person  of  great  talents  and  originality  and  quick  emotional 
impulses. 

If  he  was  met  boldly,  frankly,  unsuspectingly,  and  treated 
as  any  other  man  of  high  notions  of  propriety  and  nice  feel- 
ings of  delicacy ;  and  he  were  not  too  much  occupied  to  stop 
work :  no  one  could  be  more  agreeable,  more  conversible,  more 
friendly,  more  free  and  easy ;  or  if  an  opportunity  arose,  more 
lull  of  sunshine  and  gaiety ;  in  short,  more  perfectly  delightful 
as  a  companion.     But  there  were  certain  classes  of  men  ho 
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could  not  always  tolerate ;  there  were  certain  monienta  when 
he  conld  not,  and  woald  not  pat  up  with  bores,  idiots, 
sponges,  and  sycophants  ;  or  with  cnrioas  viaitors  who  were 
blown  with  aelf-conceit  or  bursting  with  arrogance  If  sach  char- 
acters persisted  in  annoying  him,  he  would  sometimes  admin- 
ister a  reprimand  which  even  a  fool  case-hardened  in  his  folly 
conld  never  forget  lie  would  now  and  then  have  recourse  to 
the  weapon  of  sarcasm;  which  in  snch  cases  would  gleam  for 
a  twinkling  in  the  air  and  then  take  off  the  head  of  the  offen- 
der like  the  oymitar  of  Saladin.  More  generally  in  such 
situations  he  was  simply  silent,  cool,  impassive  ;  answering  in 
mild  but  expressive  TOO  no  syllables ;  and  soon  turned  his  back  up- 
on the  intruder.  lie  also  found  it  extremely  hard  to  get  along 
with  very  timid  persons,  or  those  who  were  too  evidently  afraid 
of  him.  It  worried  him  and  made  him  appear  cold  and  taci- 
turn. Ollen  this  was  nothing  but  sheer  sensibility.  At  times 
he  had  laid  out  a  certain  amount  of  work  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed.  At  such  times,  not  caring  to  open  the  door  and 
bow  his  visitor  out,  he  would  adopt  such  a  manner  as  suffi- 
ciently to  intimate  that  he  was  engaged  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  interrupted.  Any  man  of  real  sense  could  tell  when  this 
was  the  case,  and  could  see  at  once  that  no  unkindncss  was 
meant.  All  these  little  individual  traits  which  have  been  so 
mucli  overdrawn  in  some  quarters  may  he  resolved,  except  so 
far  as  they  sprung  from  physical  causes,  or  from  close  applica- 
tion to  his  studies,  into  varying  expressions  of  a  certain  sensi- 
tive shyness  and  fastidiousness  of  feeling,  coupled  with  a  wish 
to  be  thought  like  other  men;  an  instinctive  and  refined 
knowledge  of  human  natui-e ;  and  the  most  transparent  hon- 
esty. 

It  ought  also  to  be  said  that  like  his  father  before  him,  he 
was  to  some  degree  under  the  influence  of  changes  in  the 
weather.  He  was  shrewdly  affected  by  the  east  wind.  This 
was  stitl  more  true  of  his  brother  James.  A  bright,  clear  day 
acted  upon  him  like  champagne.  Dark  and  wet  days  opera- 
ted as  a  damper  on  the  spirits.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  the  effect  of  easterly  weather  was  instantaneously 
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felt,  and  exhibited  by  a  droopins^  gait  and  air,  and  an  mbsencc 
of  his  wonted  elasticity  and  buoyant  cbeerfhlness.  In  the 
case  of  his  son  Addison,  the  same  effect  was  prodaced,  tboagh 
not  so  invariably,  and  never  in  anything  Dke  so  ^reat  a  degree. 
The  weather  often  occasioned  him  disagreeable  bodily  sensa- 
tions,  and  sometimes  made  him  silent,  or  gave  him  a  tonch  of 
the  ^*'  blues.''  He  acknowledges  his  vulnerability  on  tbiB  point 
in  several  entries  in  his  European  Journals. 

But  afler  taking  everything  into  the  estimate,  and  looking 
at  liim  in  the  broad,  common  way,  it  most  be  conceded  that 
Mr.  Alexander,  though  greater  and  better  than  most  of  th^n, 
was,  on  the  whole,  and  especially  in  little  things,  surprisingly 
like  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  was  not  a  monster,  or  a  learned 
automaton  ;  but  aside  from  his  gifts  and  attainments,  a  gentle, 
tractable,  teachable,  loveable,  true-hearted  man. 

His  pupils  were  not  slow  to  find  this  out ;  and  n ambers 
of  them,  after  becoming  fairly  acquainted  with  him,  stood 
in  greater  fear  of  several  of  the  other  Professors  than  they 
did  of  him.  They  were,  as  a  body,  proud  of  him;  and  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  noblest  Christian  scholars  and  brightest 
geniuses  in  the  world.  Whenever  it  was  announced  that  he 
was  to  preach  in  the  town  of  Princeton,  the  students  would 
desert  the  Seminary  chapel  almost  en  masse.  They  knew  that 
they  had  some  reason  to  expect  one  of  his  brilliant  flights  of 
eloquence.  These  he  would  not  often  give  them  in  the  chapel. 
Ho  would  merely  lecture  in  a  close  exegetioal  way.  They 
called  him  by  an  amiable  nickname,  which  however  disagree- 
able it  would  have  been  to  the  feelings  of  the  Professor,  showed 
how  much  at  home  they  felt  in  his  presence,  and  the  affection 
they  had  for  his  person. 

The  simple  truth  was  that  those  who  attended  to  their 
lessons,  which  were  always  made  plain  to  the  dullest  com- 
prehension, could  not  fail  to  be  fascinated  and  at  length 
carried  away  captive,  not  only  by  the  teacher,  but  the  man. 
There  was  at  times  something  so  childlike  and  fiaif  about 
him;  something  so  engaging  about  his  looks,  the  tones 
of   his    voice,  and    his    characteristic    ways    in    the    class- 
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room,  as  well  as  about  his  patient,  kind,  forbearing,  cordial 
disposition ;  mingled  with,  or  rather  in  a  subtle  way  succeeded 
by  an  indefinable  something  that  was  on  occasion  so  startling, 
swift,  magnetic,  so  impregnated  with  genius,  so  perempto- 
rily commanding  awe  and  obedience,  so  suggestive  of  slum- 
bering or  waking  prowess,  and  so  ominous  of  assured  triumph ; 
in  a  word,  something  so  strangely  Napoleonic ;  that,  as  on 
other  accounts,  his  favorite  pupils  had  for  him  much  the  same 
sort  of  vivid  feeling  that  the  Old  Guard  had  for  the  First  Con- 
sul and  the  Emperor;  while  the  body  of  the  class  had  the 
more  quiet  feeling  of  admiration  that  wac  generally  prevalent 
in  the  French  army. 

He  had,  too,  the  "  art  Napoleon"  as  an  instructor  (which 
was  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  of 
Edinburgh,  and  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Professor  Fara- 
day) of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  a  lofly  enthusiasm,  which  did 
not  bum  out  when  they  left  the  halls  of  the  recitation-room. 
What  he  was  as  a  Professor  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
with  all  his  other  gifts,  he  was  apt  to  teach.  Dr.  Hodge  testi- 
fies that  he  always  secured  the  attention,  admiration,  and 
confidence-  of  his  classes.  He  never  failed  to  interest  them  in 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  he  never  failed  to  instruct 
them.  "  His  views  were  comprehensive,  and  so  clearly  exhib- 
ited that  the  minds  of  his  pupils  were  expanded  under  his  in- 
fluence, at  the  same  time  that  they  were  elevated.  He  made 
the  Bible  glorious  to  them.  This  remark  I  have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  sat  under  his  teachings." 

Almost  the  only  hint  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
diaries  in  my  possession  as  to  Mr.  Alexander's  outward  life  at 
this  time,  is  contained  in  the  brief  statement  that  on  Monday, 
the  3d  of  October,  after  a  night  of  rain,  and  while  his  father 
was  in  New  York,  and  amidst  tidings  of  more  deaths  from 
"  the  fever, "  he  was  engaged  in  "  the  removal  of  his  effects 
into  the  ancient  house  on  the  Canal  street."*    It  is  hard  to 

*  This  was  an  old  house  that  had  been  remoTed  from  another  part  of  the 
town  and  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Noah  Green,  and  was  from  this  fact  plajfuUj 
called  "  Noah's  Ark. " 

17* 
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keep  up  with  his  various  changes  of  geographical  position  aud 
residence.     His  migrations  were  almost  as  short  and  qaite  as 
frequent  as  those  of  good  Dr.  Primrose  from  the  blue  bed  to 
the  brown.     He  hung  over  every  new  scene  like  a  hamming- 
bird,  poised  indeed,  but  ready  to  dart  at  any  moment.     The 
delight  he  experienced  in  these  strange  movements  was  that  of 
a  child  in  its  fervour  and  intensity,  and  was  just  as  transitory. 
Among  his  principal  companions  this  year  were  his  two 
private  pupils,  Henry  M.  Alexander  his  youngest  brother,  and 
Samuel    Harrison    Howell,    son   of   a    skilful    physician  of 
Princeton.     The  boys  used  to  meet  him  at  his  quarters  on  the 
Trenton  Turnpike,  and  when  out  of  school  had  much  pleasure 
and  fun  with  him.     When  the  fever  was  raging  in  the  neigh- 
borhood no  family  suffered  more  grievously  than  that  of  Dr. 
Howell,  the  faithful  nurse  and  medical  adviser  of  the    sick. 
Several  members  of  his  family  contracted  the  disease,  and  two 
of  them  died  of  it,  as  he  did  himself.     Mr.  Alexander  was  much 
affected  to  learn  that  his  little  pupil  and  playmate  was  also 
seized  sometime  afterward,  and  wrote  him  a  long  whimsical  let- 
ter in  the  shape  of  machine  poetry ;  portions  of  which  are  here 
given,  not  to  show  his  genius  or  his  learning  but  his  simple  kind- 
ness of  heart.  They  vividly  paint  the  scene  presented  to  master 
and  pupils  in  their  leisure  hours,  as  well  as  the  rude  furniture 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  teacher  was  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the    pupils.     They  also  greatly  magnify  the  very 
questionable  advantages  and  ornamental  qualities  of  the  quaint 
house  on  Canal  street,  into  which  the  former  was  thinking  of 
"flitting."  I  can  only  find  room  for  the  first  part  of  this  letter. 

"  I  thank  God  for  the  favour,  as  I  reckon  it  to  bo,  not  only  to  yourself 
and  jour  relations,  bat  to  me ;  and  I  trust  that  he  will  give  you,  in  ex- 
change for  pains  and  tears,  entire  restoration  and  a  length  of  happy 
years.  I  have  tried  hard  to  forget  you,  Ilal ;  but  liow  can  I  succeed, 
when  every  chair  I  sit  upon,  and  every  book  I  read,  recall  to  recollec- 
tion in  one  way  or  another,  my  little  playmate,  room-mate,  pupil - 
friend,  and  younger  brother?  When  I  look  at  the  round  table,  or  the 
broken  arm-chair,  I  easily  persuade  myself  that  he  is  sitting  there ;  and 
when  gaizing  from  the  window    I  can  almost  see  him  still,  coming 
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slowly  with  his  books  and  his  nmbrella  down  the  hill..  Methioks  I 
hear  his  light  step  upon  the  entry  floor,  and  the  sound  of  his  nmbrella 
OS  he  sets  it  by  the  door.  I  hear  him  turn  the  lock ;  I  see  him  enter 
with  a  smile,  my  solitude  to  sweeten  and  my  languor  to  beguile. 
Methinks  I  see  him  oflTer  me  an  apple  or  a  peach,  with  a  look  that 
overpays  me  for  the  little  I  can  teach.  Methinks  I  see  him  put  his  cap 
upon  the  closet  shelt^— every  motion,  every  attitude  is  that  of  Hal  him- 
self. Bat  when  I  wish  to  speak  to  him  the  vision  fades  away.  I  miss 
the  gentle  voice  that  used  to  cheer  me  every  day.  I  miss  the  real 
presence  of  my  real  little  friend.  I  miss  it  in  the  evening  when  my 
toils  are  at  an  end.  I  miss  it  in  my  homeward  walks ;  I  miss  it  even 
more  when  I  sit  in  my  old  elbow  chair  behind  the  chapel  door. 
Whatever  else  I  see  or  have,  I  find  I  must  and  shall  continue  to  miss 
something  and  that  something  is  my  Hal.  But  when  I  recollect  my 
boy  that  you  are  safe  and  sound,  I  feel  that  for  repining  I  have  no  ex- 
cuse or  ground." 

Even  if  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  his  face  as:ain,  it 
will  always  be  grateful  to  his  heart  to  hear  that  his  pupil  ia 
good  and  happy.  He  nevertheless  indulges  the  hope  of  a 
pleasant  re-union  with  his  little  friend,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
resolves  to  do  his  best  to  keep  in  good  spirits. 

But  Mr.  Alexander  was  not  always  to  be  found  on  Hender- 
son Hill  or  at  the  "  Ark."  He  was  as  fond  of  going  about  as 
ever.  The  modes  of  travel  were  at  this  time  a  little  anti- 
quated ;  though  railways  were  in  use,  and  the  applications  of 
steam  well  understood.  A  gentleman  of  Newark,  for  instance, 
wishing  to  go  to  Princeton,  would  perhaps  ride  in  his  stan- 
hope or  barouche  to  the  Market-street  stand,  where  he  would 
find  a  horse  car,  in  which  he  would  be  conveyed  to  the  Bruns- 
wick depot.  There  he  would  enter  a  steam  carriage,  which 
would  take  him  from  the  depot  to  East  Brunswick.  Thence  he 
would  be  hauled  in  an  omnibus  to  the  wagon-coach  running  to 
Balser's  tavern ;  which  being  at  the  juncture  full,  would  have 
to  be  exchanged  for  an  old  fashioned  stage-coach,  that  was  sure 
to  break  down  at  or  near  the  canal  barge  at  Kingston,  from 
which  the  jaded  traveller  was  fain  to  emerge  and  deposit  him- 
self in  the  canal-hack  plying  betwixt  the  Princeton  Basin  and 
the  collegiate  groves  and  campus.    There  was  much  room  for 
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adventure  on  these  trips,  and  the  vicissitade  soited  the  tempe 
of  a  man  who  like  Mr.  Alexander  loved  to  go  through  as  man; 
small  external  transformations  as  possible.  The  journey  wa: 
notwithstanding  very  irksome  ;ind  fatiguing. 

On  Thursday,  the  20th  of  October,  the  arrival  of  s 
young  Greek  from  Athens  was  reported,  one  of  Dr.  King'i 
proteges,  by  the  name  of  Luke  Oeconomos.  He  was  subse 
qnently  followed  by  another  named  Constantine  Menaios 
from  whom  Mr.  Alexander  learned  the  Romaic,  and  undei 
whose  guidance  he  became  a  proficient  in  writing  and  perhaps 
speaking  it.  Mr.  Oeconomos  was  a  young  man  of  talents, 
amiability  and  virtue.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  Nen 
Jersey  in  1840,  and  died  at  Clarens,  in  Fairfax  county,  Yir- 
ginia,  the  7th  of  May,  1843.  He  was  at  the  time  a  teacher  of 
the  Greek  language  in  the  Fairfax  Institute.  His  disease  wsa 
a  galloping  consumption.  There  is  for  many  a  mournful  in« 
terest  connected  with  his  somewhat  romantic  history  and  un- 
timely fate. 

Early  in  March  of  the  next  year,  Signer  Borsieri  had  th4 
pleasure  of  introducing  his  Princeton  friends  to  the  Coum 
Confalonieri,  an  elderly  man,  a  fellow  prisoner  of  his,  who  ha<] 
been  in  bonds  fifteen  years.  These  were  golden  opportunities 
to  the  two  Alexanders  of  learning  the  spoken  tongue  o: 
Italy.  The  elder  brother's  33d  birthday  occurred  on  the  13  th, 
Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Borsieri  made  a  profession  of  his  faith. 
I  think  Mr.  Alexander  gave  this  gentleman  lessons  in  ^English. 
He  certainly  played  this  part  to  several  foreigners,  receivin<» 
their  instructions  in  return. 

Soon  after  this,  Professor  James  Alexander  was  invited  to 
take  the  Presidency  of  Hanover  College  in  Indiana.  He  how- 
ever declined  the  honour. 

Mr.  Alexander,  on  the  26th,  was  in  torture  with  a  swollen 
face.  He  was  very  subject  to  this  affection,  which  he  styled 
a"jaw'Swell."  His  relief  on  such  occasions  was  an  odd  one. 
He  would  lecture  immoderately,  and  on  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  scripture.  He  used  to  say  this  was  the  only  way  he  knew 
of  diverting  his  mind  from  the  pain.     This  remark  is  strictly 
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applicable  rather  to  the  common  dull  tooth-ache  than  to  a 
Tiolcnt  iDfiammation  of  tbe  check  and  jaw  Buch  as  this  was.  I 
have  seen  him  sitting  in  his  re  citation-room  with  his  hand 
tbmst  against  his  face,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  with  rapid 
movements  of  his  body,  but  pouring  out  his  uhukI  torrent  of 
exquisitely  chosen  words  and  fascinating  his  class  with  some 
of  his  most  remarkable  lucubrations.  Sometimes  he  would 
have  to  panse  a  moment  from  the  sheer  intensity  of  bis  suffer- 
ings. 

The  synod  of  Philadelphia  convened  this  day.  The  great 
topic  of  interest  before  the  body  was  tbe  controversy  between 
the  Old  and  New  School  parties  in  the  church.  The  Rev,  W. 
L,  McCalla  made  an  attack  on  Princeton,  His  argument  was 
an  able  one,  but  he  was  called  to  order  for  his  strong  language 
and  personal  allusions.  lie  was,  however,  allowed  to  proceed 
with  bis  invective,  or  rather  his  impassioned  remonstrance. 
The  theme  is  an  inviting  one,  but  the  days  of  this  heat  are 
now  over,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  took  no  active  part 
in  these  discussions.  Indeed,  I  have  no  positive  information 
as  to  what  his  precise  views  on  the  mooted  qneations  were,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  a  staunch  old  school  man,  with  general  sym- 
pathies with  his  colleagues  at  Princeton.  Whether  he  went 
as  far  in  the  direction  of  moderate  views  as  some  of  these,  I 
do  not  know.  He  was  editor  of  the  Repertory  during  the  fla- 
grant outbreak  of  this  quarrel,  bat  took  no  further  part  in  tbe 
engagement  than  to  print  the  articles  of  others,  and  occasion- 
ally to  launch  witty  sarcasms  at  the  men  who  in  his  opinion 
were  the  chief  troublers  of  Israel.  His  arguments  were  all 
of  a  purely  incidental  and  unpremeditated  character. 

Mr.  Alexander  about  this  time  undertook  tbe  teaching  of 
two  of  the  sons  of  Captain  Stockton,  U,  9.  N.  The  instruc- 
tion of  a  younger  member  of  the  captain's  family  occurred  at  a 
later  date.  These  gentlemen  now  speak  in  most  grateful 
terms  of  the  preceptor's  kindness  and  assiduity,  and  love  to 
tell  of  the  odd  humours  of  their  master  when  books  had  been 
laid  aside.  He  made  the  two  eldest  of  these  write  letters  to 
him  in  a  large  thick  folio  volume,  nsing  the  same  book  him- 
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"  Pbixcetos,  January  13, 1837. 
**My  I)KAKSfn: 

**  The  number  of  alplmbets,  jon  know,  bears  no  proportion  to  that  ol 
]an/iin^(t;  and  among  those  of  which  I  have  a  smattering  the  varietj 
of  chnractcr  is  by  no  means  great.  I  have  selected  the  word  ^^day"' 
a^  b<'inK  short  and  simple  in  all  the  languages  exemplified  above.  The 
horizontal  line  (1,  2,  8,  4.)  exhibits  a  four-fold  diversitj  of  character 
in  tho  langnages  of  ttie  same  family ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  word 
which  I  have  chosen  is  prcci^felj  the  same  (yOm  or  jtim)  in  all  foar. 
The  vortical  column  (1, 5,  6,  7,)  illustrates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appli- 
cation of  one  alphabet  to  four  languages  of  different  stocks.  The 
▲raliio  yum  (or  rather  yaum),  the  Persian  roz,  the  Turkish  guTiy  and 
th(«  Malay  Mrl  or  drl^  thoug'i  wholly  unlike  in  sound,  are  all  in  the 
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Ambic  character.  To  these  examples  I  have  added  the  Saoacrit  ahan, 
the  Chinese  ji,  and  the  Armenian  ahr,  all  likewise  meaning  day.  It 
is  a  fact  worih  noticing  that  the  Chinese  character  is  naed  by  the  great- 
est Dumber  of  men,  and  the  Arabic  over  the  largest  surfuoo ;  at  )ea.tt  it 
is  so  said.  The  latter  is  employed  (with  additions  and  modifications  to 
eiprojg  peculiar  sounds)  not  onlj  by  the  Persians,  Turks,  and  Uuhatn- 
medon  Africans,  bnt  by  several  of  the  Indian  races.  The  Sanscrit  is 
thoaglit  by  philologiats  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  perfeot  form  nf 
alpbdbetical  writing. 

"  I  have  two  books  begnn  wtiicb  I  have  not  tonchcd  for  a  jear,  per- 
haps for  two.  The  one  is  a  aeries  of  dramatic  sketches  almost  entirely  in 
the  words  of  Scrijitare  explanations,  descriptions,  &o.,  being  introduced 
as  stage -directions.  My  idea  was,  that  each  scene  shonld  be  aocompanied 
by  a  ]iictare.  The  scenes  are  of  course  detached,  and  the  only  object 
was  to  attract  attention  to  familiar  subjects  by  achange  of  form.  'When 
I  broke  down  I  had  written  Scene  I.  A  well  near  the  city  of  Nahor, 
ten  camels  kneeling  by  the  well — two  men  sitting  near — Eliezer  by  him- 
eeir.  Sc.  2. — Isaac's  encampment  near  Beerslicba — Rebecca's  tnnt. 
Bebecca  and  Jacob  (the  deception  of  Isaac).  8c,  8.  The  plains  of  Moab ; 
Naomi,  Ruth,  Orpab,  in  monrning  garments.  Sc.  4.  The  wine-press 
of  Joaah  the  Abiezi'ite,  in  a  retired  spot  surronnded  by  oaks — Gideon, 
the  son  of  Joash,  threshing  wheat — a  stranger  approaclics  and  sits 
under  one  of  the  oaks.  Sc.  G.  The  priests*  chamber  near  the  Taberna- 
cle in  Shiloh,  containing  two  beds  on  which  Eli  the  High  Priest  and  Sam- 
uel, a  child,  are  lying — a  voice—"  Samuel  1  Samuel  I  "  Ac,  Ac— 8c.  6. 
A  field  near  Ramab — Saul  and  a  servant  sitting  beneath  a  tree — Sani, 
"  Come,  let  ns  return,  lest  my  father  leave  oaring  for  tbe  asMs,"  Ac. 
Sc.  7.  A  field  near  Gibea — Jonathan  and  David— David,  "  What  hnvo 
I  done  ?  what  is  my  iniquity  t "  &c. 

"My  other  book  was  a  conversation  on  King  David's  nephews,  in- 
tended to  show  how  many  not  uointereBting  facts  may  be  ovirlooked 
even  by  the  diligent  straight-forward  student,  nnless  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  compare  scripture  with  scripture. 

"  As  usual,  I  became  convinced  before  I  had  well  begnn,  that  the 
plan  was  not  worth  carrying  out,  and  I  abandoned  it.  I  am  not  wil- 
ling, however,  that  yon  should  snppose  I  have  never  even  attempted 
anything.  Yours  truly, 

"Jos.  Addiso:!  Albxandzs." 


The  next  letter  I  stall  giro  is  also  sddresGed  to  Mr.  HalL 
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iiuiz  iz.  13. J  :'f  :^  sect^oi-OAai  a*»£  scores  it  voald  be  possible  to  fi 
acTtiir^r  'l'£i  X  caaptev  *«  of  the  Edlnbar^  or  QoArterlj  Bevie 
MA  T^yizi'Sciftti  La  Aaierlea.  ai  x  very  redT>Btl  price  ?  James  thinks  sa 
lA  irtlole  CAnax  ':«  ia  the  market:  bat  noboJr  knows  what  a  m 
maj  sell  to  »eox>I-Lx-d  dealers.  If  j.^a  vill  answer  these  inquiries 
jfjr^T  le'.4nre.  saj  before  the  enJ  of  1837,  and  add  anr  practical 
/ytber  ob«erTatioas  npon  these  or  other  subjects ;  not  forgetting  to  1 
fr*:xt  jrmr  prevniptlon  for  the  dose  of  unknown  tongues  without  del 
— jon  will  confer  a  favour  upon  Yoora,  very  truly, 

**  Mr.  Hall  J  ••  J.  Addison  Alexaxdek." 

Yi,  M,  r7,  «l,  ^ 

**  I .  U  tlio  binder  knows  of  iny  existence,  and  will  trust  me,  plcaso 
Kiro  If  ArrtfK»n  liis  address,  instead  of  troubling  yourself  about  old  Bu 
/fin. 

•  A  fid  li'tlrrwl  Himply  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  J.  A.  A. 

\  Tim  Ifoti.  Atiiofi  Kendall,  who  was  Postmaster  General  under  Jackson. 
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'^  2. 1  have  just  beard  that  my  lexicon  is  come,  and  feel  mach  indebted 
to  you. 

"  3.  Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  oar  diplomatic  dragoman  at  Constantinople, 
told  me  last  winter  that  reed  pens  or  reeds  for  making  oriental  pens 
could  be  procured  in  Philadelphia.  If  you  know  where  such  an  article 
is  venal,  I  should  like  to  have  it  priced  by  the  bearer. 

«  (Finis.)" 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

I  NOW  present  the  reader  with  some  graphic  reminiscenoeB 
of  Mr.  Alexander  as  he  appeared  to  the  class  of  1837.  The 
writer  of  these  memoranda*  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
class,  though  not  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Alexander  ; 
and  in  the  admirable  sketches  which  follow  he  is  unable  to  con- 
ceal the  traces  of  his  own  native  humour  and  benevolence.  He 
begins  by  saying  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  variety  of 
mankind  who  keep  journals  of  their  own  lives  and  times ;  and 
therefore  owing  to  the  lapse  of  years,  has  now  ''  rather  dissolv. 
ing  views  of  the  men  and  scenes  amidst  which  "  his  earlier  days 
were  spent.     He  now  wishes  for  some  such  record : 

"  For  as  one  of  the  ancient  Greeks  thanked  the  gods  that  he  lived  in 
tlie  days  of  Pericles,  so  the  students  of  Princeton  who  lived  in  the  days 
of  Addison  Alexander  had  reason  also  to  be  thankful.  It  was  indeed  a 
privilege  to  be  trained  under  such  a  teacher;  and  the  consciouaness  of 
that  distinction  does  not  diminish  as  time  adds  new  honours  to  his 
name.  The  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  Professor  Alexander  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  Seminary,  The  venerable  men  who  gave  that  insti- 
tution such  an  elevated  rank  and  i  osition  were  then  at  its  head,  and  in 
the  prime  of  their  usefulness ;  Dr.  A.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Miller  being 
the  senior  professors,  and  Dr.  Hodge  and  J.  Addison  Alexander  the 
lunior  professors.  The  last  named  was  then  a  young  man  and  yet  had 
reached  the  full  meridian  of  his  fame  and  popularity.  He  had  not 
only  a  high  standing  in  his  own  peculiar  department  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, but  also  ranked  very  high  for  his  attainments  in  ancient  and  nitid- 
ern  languages.  He  was  considered  by  the  young  men  in  the  Seminary 
as  a  regular  prodigy — a  perfect  polyglot ;  and  they  believed  he  was 
master  of  so  many  tongues  that  the  tower  of  Babel  need  never  have 

•The  Rev.  David  Tecae,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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suspended  operations  if  he  had  only  liTed  In  those  e&rl;  ages,  and  lieea 
nppointei]  eaperiatcndent  of  the  bailding.  *  Wa  hod  great  pride  in  our 
Oriental  Profeasor.  lie  was  an  oracio,  and  an  oty'ect  of  universal  ad- 
miration, to  the  enthuaiostio  youth.  Thej  would  follow  his  judgnieat 
on  Joivbh  literature  orantiquitica  in  preferenoe  to  an;  of  the  Rabbis 
either  ancient  or  modern.  We  venerated  the  fathers  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  bat  with  the  nataral  partiality  of  jonth  ire  attached  ooreelvei  to 
the  junior  Profeasor,  and  worshipped  him  as  the  rising  sun." 

The  young  Profeaaor  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  rea- 
lize to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  one's  preconceptions  of  what  the 
bodily  presence  of  a  person  of  great  iotcllect  onght  to  be.  The 
description  which  follows  of  his  personne  will  prove  attrac- 
tive, and  is  corroborated  by  innnmerable  voices.  The  fresh- 
ness of  his  complexion,  and  bis  corpnlcnt  fulness,  diminished 
gradually  aa  he  grew  older,  and  had  entirely  lefl  him  before 
the  termination  of  bia  last  sickness. 

"  As  the  visible  presence  of  great  moa  is  alirajs  a  matter  of 
curiosity  and  interest  to  the  reader,  I  may  offer  a  remark  on  that  sub- 
ject. At  the  time  now  spoken  of,  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Professor  was  quite  interesting  and  attractive.  He  was,  aa  we  aaid, 
in  the  dew  of  liis  youth,  and  Hs  bloom  was  on  his  cheek.  A  remarka- 
ble high  and  polished  forehead  was  the  indication  of  his  massive  intel- 
lect; and  the  thin  covering  of  hair  was  (in  onr  jadgment)  the  indica- 
tion of  exhanating  meutai  labor.  His  face,  however,  wna  not  '  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  oast  of  thought'  By  no  means ;  it  was  round  and 
plump;  and  fais  complexion  was  that  of  the  full-hlown  red  rose.  Ilia 
colour  would  come  and  go  very  easily,  and  he  used  to  blash  like  a  girl. 
It  was  afhncf  with  oar  class  tliat  in  form  and  features  he  was  an  eiaot 
fac-simile  of  Napoleon ;  and  that  there  never  was  so  perfect  a  resem- 
blance to  that  great  man  ts  be  foand  in  all  the  world.  Each  time  I 
looked  Id  his  face  I  thought  of '  The  great  Oiiptain.'  " 

The  likeness  to  Napoleon  was  very  commonly  Doticed. 

*  Byron  suid  thit  Uczzofauti  ought  to  bsTs  been  iuterjiretcr  at  the  Toirer 
of  Bsbcl.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  borroired  from  Pope.  See  also  Prince. 
ton  Rep.  on  £iiig  James's  Bible. 
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It  was  not  a  close  similarity  of  features;  Mr.  Alexander's 
head  and  body  were  much  broader  than  Napoleon's.  It 
was  his  full  person,  his  impressive  front,  the  regularity  of  bis 
countenance,  the  impetuous  brevity  of  his  speech,  and  the 
look  of  power  in  his  face,  which  reminded  so  many  people  of 
the  great  Frenchman.  In  shape  and  size  Mr.  Alexander's 
head  bore  a  wonderfully  striking  resemblance  to  the  cast  of 
Count  Cavour's.  His  face  and  bust  were  not  unlike  the  pic- 
ture of  Swift  in  one  of  the  old  Penny  Magazines.  His  head 
was  a  grand  one ;  that  would  have  befitted  Jupiter  Tonans. 

The  same  writer  touches  delicately  upon  the  subject  of  his 
gifted  teacher's  shyness  and  humble  opinion  of  his  own  pow- 
ers. He  was  observed  to  avoid  what  the  world  calls  com- 
pany: 

"  He  had  a  girlish  modesty  and  diffidence  at  this  period  of  his  life 
which  prevented  him  from  going  into  society,  or  enjoying  much  pleas- 
ure in  social  intercourse.  Many  remarkable  traditions  were  current 
among  the  students  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
which  he  met  with  in  his  necessary  intercourse  with  men." 

This,  Mr.  Teese  thinks,  might  have  proved  in  his  case  a 
bar  to  the  most  extensive  usefulness  as  a  pastor,  and  concludes 
that  his  preceptor  was  more  adapted  to  a  chair  such  as  the  one 
he  then  occupied,  than  to  the  charge  of  a  promiscuous  congre- 
gation. This  opinion  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  with- 
out comment.  It  is  right  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's aversion  from  society,  and  lack  of  enjoyment  when  in 
company,  were  often  much  exaggerated ;  as  was  also  his  sup- 
posed inability  under  such  circumstances  to  take  his  part  in 
general  conversation.  He  was  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
a  fascinating  member  of  such  promiscuous  circles.  There  is 
evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  statements  of  several  witnesses 
which  are  contained  in  this  volume. 

The  class  of  '37  was  pushed  forward  with  the  greatest 
vigour.  The  evidence  of  the  Professor's  diligence  was  unim- 
peachable.   He  laboured  with  a  will  and  with  a  quenchless 
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euthnslasm.  The  poor  fellows  were  almost  exhansted,  and 
some  of  them  completely  overwhelmed,  in  the  effort  to  keep 
lip  with  him.  The  claaa  was  divided  into  two  sections; 
each  section  recited  two  lessons  a  day,  and  each  lesson  occu- 
pied an  hoar.  Says  the  good-natured  writer  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  these  particulars : 

"  You  nxaj  be  soto  ttiat  neither  the  ProfesM>r  nor  the  Etndeats  bod 
much  time  either  to  eat  or  sleep.  For  rnjself,  I  was  as  busy  as  a  nniler ; 
and  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  teacher,  and  ntt.nin  enough 
-  Hebrew  to  pass  the  Presbyterj,  I  had  to  rise  up  early  and  sit  up  late 
and  eat  the  bread  of  Borrows.  To  apeak  the  plaiu  truth,  we  did  think 
the  Professor  was  a  little  eiacting;  and  that  onr  condition  was  not 
mnch  betler  than  that  of  Israel  iu  Egypt  tmder  the  old  task-in sslera. 
Onr  progress  up  the  hOl  of  science  was  like  the  upward  progress  of  the 
unhappy  Sisyphus— '  with  many  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan.' 
To  our  class,  at  this  time,  the  ardent  Professor  devoted  six  hoars  each 
day,  of  arduous  toil ;  and  after  we  had  passed  our  three  years  under 
bis  faithful  eye,  we  thought  we  had  learned  enough  of  oriental  literS' 
tore  to  teach  Hebrew  anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  ins  German  Uni- 
versity. So  severe  was  the  labour  that  several  of  our  class  succumbed 
under  the  effort,  and  gave  up  their  attendance  on  the  class  leo- 
tnres;  and  to  those  that  continued  f^thful  and  hopeful  to  the  end, 
there  remained  days  of  weary  toil  and  nights  of  arduous  study.  The 
school-boys  in  the  'Deserted  Yillago  '  had  learned  to  trace  the  day's 
disaster  in  their  master's  face  ;  but  we  often  had  a  premonition  of  our 
trouble  before  we  aaw  his  face.  For  as  one  division  of  our  class  came 
OQt,  tiie  other  went  into  the  class  room  ;  and  mingled  thus  together  we 
were  admonished  by  those  before  us  of  danger  ahead,  in  some  such 
words  as  these,  'O  yon'll  catch  it  to-day  I  '  'O  'tis  dreadful!  '  and 
similar  encouraging  expresMons  indicating  what  we  might  expect." 

Few  teachers  would  have  dared  to  attempt,  and  fewer  still 
would  have  persevered  in  the  attempt,  to  force  onward  a  body 
of  yoang  scholars  in  this  way,  against  their  own  inclinations 
and  convictions ;  and  fewest  of  all  would  bare  finally  achieved 
the  end  desired.  It  was  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Alexander  to 
succeed  in  everything  he  8::t  his  heart  on  accomplishing.  He 
knew  quite  accurately,  or  soon  fotmd  ont,  the  limits  of  his  own 
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capacity ;  and  would  not  continue  long  in  a  course  in  which  be 
did  not  feel  sure  of  success.  He  had  the  knack  of  ascertaii( 
ing  also  precisely  what  his  pupils  could  do  ;  and  he  had  the 
art  or  the  power  of  making  them  do  it. 

"  It  is  but  proper  to  say,  however,  that  we  were  greatly  enconnged 
by  our  progress  under  the  Professor's  admirable  training;  and  by  th< 
knowledge  that  it  was  all  for  our  own  good  that  our  present  coDditio£ 
was  not  joyous  but  rather  grievous.  The  enthasiadm  of  the  teacho 
imparted  it8e»f  to  the  students;  and  under  every  green  tree^  in  theweD 
beaten  garden  walks,  in  the  adjacent  woods,  as  well  as  in  the  Seminary 
in  the  study,  and  in  ttie  class-room,  young  men  were  seen  walking 
or  lying  down,  or  sitting ;  with  their  limbs  stretched  oat  on  the  grass,  oi 
over  the  mantel-piece,  or  on  the  backs  of  chairs;  all  intent  on  the  pe 
rusal  of  one  book — *  Bush's  Hebrew  Grammar.'  Memory  loves  U 
linger  round  those  days  of  youth,  gone  never  to  return ;  and  upon  th< 
pleasant  employments  and  associations  with  which  they  were  coD' 
nected.  Of  all  the  great  names  we  there  venerated,  not  one  now  re 
mains,  except  as  an  object  of  memory  to  which  each  passing  year  add 
new  lustre ;  for  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

This  whimsical,  while  yet  genial  and  delightfal  picture 
might  be  repeated  again  and  again  and  accepted  as  true 
for  every  one  of  the  succeeding  years,  were  it  not  thai 
as  the  years  multiplied,  the  Professor  became  year  by  yeai 
more  and  more  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  and  mon 
and  more  reasonable  in  his  demands  upon  bis  students 
time  and  brains.  When  he  became  a  teacher  of  Church  His 
tory,  he  had  grown  so  wise  in  all  these  practical  matters  thai 
a  person  more  easy  to  be  satisfied  with  a  creditable  recitatio: 
could  not  be  found.  He  never  was  able  altogether  to  suppress 
his  contempt  for  Boeotian  ignorance,  or  utter  stupidity,  or  foi 
the  pert  conceit  often  attendant  upon  laziness,  tt^hich  wil 
sometimes  elude  all  vigilance  and  find  their  way  even  into  thi 
Halls  of  sacred  learning.  Then  his  eye  would  flash,  and  his  fac< 
glance  fire.  He  would  sharply  reprove,  or  else  would  terribh 
confound  with  one  of  his  annihilating  sarcasms,  which  demon 
Btrated  at  the  same  time  the  folly  of  pupil  and  the  genias  anc 
authoritv  of  tlie  master. 
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It  however  took  a  great  deal  to  move  him  in  those  days.  He 
was  silent  in  presence  of  some  of  the  most  grievous  exhibitions. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  barbarous  tribes  invaded  Eu- 
rope at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,''  a  poor  fellow  who  had 
stood  the  hot  fire  of  Mr.  Alexander's  cross-examination  with- 
out blenching  or  even  so  much  as  uttering  a  word,  suddenly 
exclaimed,  apparently  very  much  to  his  own  relief,  "  the  Bar- 
barians !  "  The  Professor,  who  sat  writhing  under  this  rejoin- 
der, showed  in  his  face  the  traces  of  an  inward  conflict  between 
mirth  and  anger ;  but  merely  said  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous 
commiseration,  "  That'll  do,  sir  1  The  next  1 "  The  stolidity  of 
this  man  was  almost  incredible.  On  another  occasion  the  Pro- 
fessor asked  him,  "  What  change  took  place  in  the  orders  of 
the  clergy  at  such  and  such  a  period  ?  "  referring  to  the  intro- 
duction of  metropolitans.  The  response  was  startling,  "  They 
were  reduced  to  the  same  footing  with  the  laity,  sir  I  "  This  of 
course  produced  an  explosion  of  laughter  among  the  lookers- 
on  ;  but  the  Professor  contented  himself  with  saying,  **  Oh,  no  I" 
in  a  tone  of  utter  disgust,  and  permitted  the  unfoitunate  blun- 
derer to  take  his  seat. 

Early  April  was  full  of  the  usual  vernal  promise.  The  as- 
pen at  Dr.  Alexander's  Seminary-gate  was  in  blossom,  and  the 
fields  were  beginning  to  change  their  winter  raiment.  Mr. 
Alexander  was  writing  "  Words  of  a  Scribe,"  "  Nails  by  the 
Masters  of  AJssemblies,"  &c.,  in  the  Sunday  School  Journal  The 
Presbytery  at  Bound  Brook  appointed  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Yeomans  their  clerical  commissioners  to  the  Assem- 
bly. The  Hebrew  Professor  was  not  yet  a  licensed  minister, 
and  not  yet  editor  of  the  Repertory ;  and  of  course  performed 
no  public  acts  in  this  stage  of  the  difficulties.  The  weather 
continued  exceedingly  lovely,  and  the  temperature  gradually 
rose  to  a  point  of  oppressive  heat. 

On  the  30th,  which  was  Sunday,  I  find  that  Mr.  Alexander 
was  lying  sick.  He  had  suffered  from  a  high  fever  in  the 
night,  with  delirium  and  severe  pains  in  the  head.  Dr.  For- 
man  cupped  him  in  the  morning  and  afterwards  bled  him 
pretty  freely.    Whether  from  this  cause  or  not,  he  swooned ; 
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"  Addison  writes  to  me  every  day.  His  letters  keepB  tne  inronned 
of  Auemblj  miitters.  It  ia  expected  tliat  tlie  Neiv-Schiiol  men  will 
go  til  law.  Some  say  sooner  or  later  there  mnst  be  a  nevr  Ohnn  h,  and 
t^'at  it  will  be  called  the  American  Presbyterian  Clinrcb.  What  will 
oora  be  called!  Whatever  may  result,  our  descendants  will  look  back 
.  on  tlie  linings  of  the  Assembly  of  1S37  as  among  the  mo»t  momontona 
in  oar  laslory." 

A  wonderful  rcviral  waa  going  on  at  Nev  Brunswick. 
Nearl;  seventy  seals  \^ere  indulging  a  good  hopo  through 
grace  of  eternal  life.  Among  tbe  prenuherB  were  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Abeel,  Jones,  and  the  Rev.  James  W,  Alexander.  The 
work  soon  spread  to  Metnchen.  In  June,  the  Presbytery  met 
at  Kew  BruDswiok  to  take  measures  to  extend  the  beneBts  of 
the  awakening  to  other  oburchea.  The  deep  teeling  continued 
for  many  weeks. 

On  the  24th  of  July  Mr.  Alexander  vritos  amusingly  to 
Mr.  Hall,  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  makes  fun  of  on6  of 
the  Latin  tenses. 

Pbikcetou,  July  24,  188T. 
"Ut  Dub  Sib: 

"  As  T  write  in  a  hurry,  I  cannot  do  jnatlce  to  jonr  valuable  letter, 
bnt  most  rusli  at  once  in  mediae  re*.  If  it  is  the  new  English  e'liiion 
of  Sir  Th.  Browne  that  Whitham  has,  yon  wonld  oblige  me  moch  by 
•ecnring  it  for  me.  I  am  a  little  pazzled  by  yonr  ose  of  the  praelerper* 
fectuin,  when  yon  say,  "  I  hare  sden  a  oopy  of  Lnmartine."  If  this  be 
not  a  melancholy  reminiscence  of  Eome  former  vision  gone  forever,  but 
a  statement  of  what  is  still  .visible,  I  shonld  be  very  glad  to  g^t,  not 
the  poems,  bnt  the  travels. 

"Tonrs  sincerely, 

"J.  A.  Alixandsb." 

The  next  letter  cantains  a  comical  allusiou  to  the  Infant 
Library.  The  old  manuscript  was,  like  enough,  something  new 
and  humorous. 

Fbisoeton,  Auffvtt  6,  1S37 
"Ht  Deaa  Sib; 

>'  I  hope  this  will  find  jon  in  recovered  health.    If  any  of  the  inflnl- 
tM|n)al  hooka  are  rainiug,  tbev  shall  l)e  forthooming.    I  have  Jtut  laid 
18 
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my  hands  upon  an  ancient  MS.,  a  fragment  which  I  encloso  withont 
reading  it  over.  If,  by  any  process,  you  can  render  it  available,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  material  for  your  invaluable  labours,  do  one  will  be 
more  pleased  or  surprised  than.  Sir, 

**  Yours  most,  &c., 

"J.  A.  Alkxaxdkr." 

The  study  fires  were  resumed  in  September ;  and  the  antici- 
pations of  Professor  James  Alexander  were  realized,  when 

*'  The  crackling  billets,  flaming  high 
Shall  send  a  gleam  to  every  eye 
Of  happy  inmates  round  the  hearth. 
Full  of  warm  friendship  and  pure  mirth. 
Here  let  the  hoary  grandsire  bask 
And  grandarae  ply  the  worsted  task. 
And  hardy  urchin  frame  his  snare 
And  chubby  girl  her  sports  prepare, 
While  Jobn  with  school-boy  tone  rehearse 
The  newest  book  in  prose  and  verse."  ♦ 

With  the  exception  of  the  proper  name,  this  is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  homos  in  Princeton.  ITiere  were  almost 
always  young  pupils  in  the  house,  and  the  daughters  of  friends 
or  cousins  often  came  in  from  abroad.  These  were  happy  days, 
days  of  sunshine  and  intellectual  and  religious  improvement. 
The  aerugo  animi  was  unknown,  and  the  hours  flew  like  a 
shuttle.  • 

The  winter  session  of  the  college  began  on  the  ninth  of 
November.  There  was  a  clerical  meeting  that  day  at  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's. The  topic  before  the  Association  was  certain  questions 
relating  to  the  status  of  the  coloufed  people. 

This  year  Professor  James  Alexander  brought  out  the  es. 
says  of  Charles  Quill,  which  had  a  great  run  for  a  while.  Tbey 
were  afterwards  reprinted  with  the  title  of  "  The  American  Me- 
chanic?," and  still  later  incorporated  with  a  new  series,  under 

*  From  an  imaginaUve  sketch  by  the  Roy.  J.  W.  Alexander,  which  was  first 
priQted  In  the  Newarl^  I>a\ly  Adveriiair. 
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the  style, "  The  American  Mechanic  and  Working-Man."  The 
author  once  told  me  that  he  knew  most  persons  wonld  set  a 
higher  value  on  his  life  of  his  father,  bnt  that  he  himself  con- 
sidered these  essays  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  done ;  though 
at  that  bnt  a  small  contribution  to  our  Presbyterian  literature. 
The  essays  arc  terse  and  sprightly,  and  very  instrnctive  ;  with 
a  fine  flavour  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Latin  and  English 
classics. 

The  letter  which  is  subjoined,  asks  an  important  question 
in  the  interests  of  the  Repertory : 

"Phincetoh,  December  1, 1837. 
"  Ut  Bub  Sn: 

"  I  write  in  haste,  at  the  reqaest  of  Dr.  IloJge,  to  beg  jour  aid  in  an 
important  matter.  As  yon  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  many  joornals, 
can  ;oa  state,  for  the  benefit  of  an  "  Assoaiation  of  GeDtlemen," 
whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  the  new  form  of  Charcli  of 
Englandiam,  has  been  distinatly  endorsed  or  adopted  by  any  of  the 
Episcopal  papers  in  this  conntry.  If  yon  coold  refer  to  doonments  and 
voQchers,  tant  rnUux  ;  bat  even  yonr  ipso-diiit  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  Dr.  E.  is  also  aniious  to  obtain  a  sermon  on  Tradition,  by 
Heory  U.  Slason.  Perhaps  yon  conld  procure  it  for  bint.  I  hope  to 
let  foa  hear  from  me  soon  in  a  leas  tronbleaome  manner. 
"  With  the  liighcst  consideration,  dio.,  dn),, 

"Jos.  Addison  Aleiakdbb." 

"  Mt  Deab  Sin : 

"  I  obserre  that  my  last  contributions  to  the  Jonmnl  were  clothed 
in  an  editorial  dress.  This  is  more  agreeable  to  my  laste  as  well  as 
flattering  to  my  Tanity.  Uy  only  misgiving  is,  that  many  of  the  scraps 
1  send  yon  are  repeated  somotimes  in  my  lectcrea  to  the  stodents,  and 
might  perhaps  be  recognized,  if  rendered  too  conspicnona.  I  begin 
however  to  be  sicic  of  series;  and  to  thialc  that  even  acrapa  lose  much 
of  their  iutrinsio  valne  bj  conglomeration.  I  aend  yon  a  few  para- 
graphs from  a  work  of  Baiter,  which  ia  very  little  read.  I  have  no 
ol>jection  to  your  making  any  of  them' '  leodera,'  if  you  wish, 

"Mr.  'Whiting  of  Jerusalem  writes  to  my  father,  that  a  nnmber  of 
American  and  English  people  are  now  in  the  Holy  Land,  waiting  for 
the  Second  Advent;  having  been'mnch  encouraged  by  the  earthquake 
of  the  first  of  January. 
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**Do  yon  sappose  it  possible  to  get  anj  PortQg:oeiie  books  ia  Pfcili- 
delphia?  I  should  like  verj  mach  to  obtain  a  Gnunmar,  Dled(mBj, 
aod  LoBiad.  Yoara, 

A  few  letters  to  one  of  his  little  pupils  are  now  giTen  to 
show  how  pleasant  he  was  in  bis  relations  to  them.  The  po- 
liteness of  these  communications  is  remarkable.  It  was  not 
his  nature  to  be  intentionally  rude.  He  was  gracious  and 
courteous  to  the  smallest  child.  Sometimes  Indeed,  like  most 
other  schoolmasters,  he  spoke  short  to  them,  but  he  did  it  for 
their  good. 

The  first  of  these  letters  from  which  I  take  extracts  is  dated 
October  28.  In  it  he  says,  in  allusion  to  a  playful  discussion 
they  had  together  as  to  comparative  merits  of  the  two  great 
cities : 

"  October  28,  1837. 
"  Dear  J.  : 

**  I  shall  not  try  to  defend  poor  New  York  any  longer,  but  allow  yon 
to  prefer  Philadelphia  henceforth  and  forever.  Yon  know,  indeed,  a  Ut- 
ile more  about  Nevir  York  than  I  do ;  as  I  never  visited  the  theatre,  and. 
hope  I  never  shall.  You  forgot  to  mention  which  of  the  If useams  yon 
had  seen ;  and  I  am  quite  surprised  that  you  sny  nothing  aboat  Broad* 
way,  the  Battery,  or  the  City  Hall.  Perhaps  jou  do  not  look  upon  the 
fine  bay  as  belonging  to  the  city ;  or  yon  would  hardly  have  omitted  to 
express  your  admiration  of  that  splendid  sheet  of  water,  which  is  said 
to  be  unrivalled  in  the  world  for  beauty  except  by  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

"  Yours  afiectionately, 

"  J.  A,  Alkxaxdkb.'* 

"If  you  find  any  difficulty  in  reading  my  letter,  please  to  let  me 
know,  and  I  will  try-to  write  a  little  better." 

The  next  is  an  essay  on  the  secret  of  true  happiness,  and 
though  written  for  a  boy,  is  richly  worthy  of  perusal  at  the 
han^^^LS^^^^  ^P  ™^^  ^^^  women. 

"December  19, 1837. 

lestion  is  an  interesting  and  important  one.    I  must  first  tell 
X  not  constitute  the  happiness  of  man.    I  suppose  you 
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know  bj  yoor  own  experience  that  peevishness,  and  ilT-bDmonr,  and 
angr;  passions  ilo  not  constitute  huppiiiess.  You  most  kpow  too,  that 
eating,  drluking,  orriiliog  cannot  make  ;on  happy;  yon  noold  not  be 
willing  to  eat,  drink,  play,  or  ride  furever.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
sleep  and  idleuess  would  not  make  yon  linppy.  And  dojonibinktbat 
money  ever  made  a  person  happy  t  Some  of  the  most  miserable 
wretches  in  the  world  have  been  impensely  rich.  PerbnpB  yon  think 
that  finery,  fashion,  and  pleasnreconstitote  the  happiness  of  man.  If 
yun  ever  live  to  mako  the  experiment  (1  pray  that  yon  may  never  make 
-  it)  ^ou  will  find  tuyoor  sorrow  that  you  werembtaken;  and  that  none 
are  more  miserable  in  their  hearts  than  some  who  seem  most  goy  to 
others.  The  longer  yon  live  too,  the  more  yon  will  be  convinced  tliat 
people  can  be  happy  wbo  have  nettlier  health,  nor  wealth,  D»r  learning, 
noramnsementBjnordistiaotions.  'n'hatmakesihesepeoplehappyl  The 
only  thing  that  can  make  yov  happy,  even  in  the  miilat  of  iill  these 
pleasures  in  tlie  world.  I  mean  the  fuvonr  of  God.  Tliis,  and  nothing 
but  tills,  conrtitotes  the  happiness  of  man.  Yon  may  tliink  it  very  Oar 
from  pleasant  to  spend  all  yoor  life  in  serving  God ;  bnt  if  you  think  so, 
it  is  because  yon  never  tried  it.  A  person  born  blind  cannot  imder- 
etand  how  people  should  tajce  pleasnre  in  seeing  eights ;  but  if  his  eyes 
conld  be  opened,  he  woald  understand  it  at  once.  That  your  eyes  may 
be  opened,  my  dear  boy,  to  see  and  know  what  constitutea  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  your  afftctionaie  friend, 

"  Jos.  AdDISOB   AI.EZABDSB." 

The  neit  is  very  kind  and  edifying: 

"  Ut  Dbab  Dot  : 

"  I  have  no  right  to  Ecold  yon  for  doing  what  I  do  my^elC  I  was 
about  to  begin  my  letter  by  finding  CinU  with  yon  for  hastily  writ- 
ing *  I  will  try, '  before  'Dear  Sir';  hot  yon  see  I  have  forgotten  both 
the  dale  and  title.  From  this  little  cironmstiince  we  both  nay  learn 
not  to  be  too  forward  in  condemning  others,  when  we  ourselves  may  ba 
eqoally  to  blame.  Kuch  leai,  when  we  are  more  to  blame.  Tliis  is  to 
quarrel  with  the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye,  when  there  Is  a  beam  in 
our  own.  '  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.'  The  question  you  pro- 
pose gives  me  great  pleasure.  I  trust  yon  ask  it  not  for  form's  sake 
merely,  bat  becanse  yon  really  desire  to  know.  The  answertoit  yon 
must  learn  from  the  Bible;  and  I  hope  you  will  have  grace  to  under- 
stand it  rightly.  Do  yon  not  know  that  yon  were  horn  a  sinner  }  That 
yon  need  to  be  pardoned  and  cleansed,  in  order  to  be  happy  t    Yon 
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always  greatly  admired.  One  or  two  of  them  .becanie  profes- 
sors and  eommcDtators  themselves.  Others,  following  just  as 
strictly  iu  the  path  marked  out  for  them  by  the  footsteps  of 
their  teacher,  became  themselves  teachers  of  Hebrew  and  Ori- 
ental literature.  This  indirect  infiuence  of  Mr.  Alexander  in 
moulding  and  giving  purpose  to  the  best  minds  in  his  various 
classes,  can  never  be  estimated. 

His  journals  at  this  point  consist  chiefly  of  rough  uotes  on 
Isaiah.  He  continued  his  Commentary,  the  study  of  the  Polish ; 
Malay  and  Chinese  languages ;  and  besides  bearing  the  recita- 
tations  of  his  private  classes  in  Arabic,  he  gave  instruction  to 
several  boys,  whose  habit  it  was  to  frequent  bis  study,  and 
after  school  hours  to  laugh  and  wonder  at  his  stories.  The  mul- 
titude, difficulty,  complexity  and  total  mass  of  bis  studies  at 
this  period,  will  never  cease  to  excite  a  surprise  that  borders 
upon  unbelief.  Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  astonishing, 
unless  it  were  the  gaiety,  the  ease,  the  smiling  anconseiouaneas 
of  hardship  with  which  the  whole  waa  accompli^ed. 

He  wrote  some  vcrsea  and  sent  them  off  this  year  to  the 
Sund.iy  School  Journal,  tlien  edited  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hall, 
which  have  since  become  widely  and  justly  celebrated.  They 
wore  the  famous  lines  on  the  "  Doomed  Man."  He  wrote  them 
very  rapidily  (one  night,  I  think),  put  them  in  the  post-box, 
and  thought  no  more  of  them;  indeed  almost  forgot  them.  He 
ivas  afterwards  inundated  with  letters  asking  for  copies; 
making  pertinent  and  impertinent  inquiries ;  and  crammed  with 
undisguised  compliments.  One  of  these  letters  I  once  heard 
rend  aloud,  and  it  was  truly  preposterous.  The  thing  came  to 
such  a  pass  at  length,  that  the  distressed  author  one  day  re- 
marked he  had  begun  to  think  he  was  himself  the  doomed 
man.  The  stanzas  which  were  so  much  admired,  have  been 
thought  to  be  awfully  solemn  and  impressive;  and  are  oertainly 
written  with  a  terrible  energy  of  diction. 

The  Saxon  brevity  of  the  woi-ds ;  and  the  terse  antithetical 
point  that  is  reached  by  the  conception  and  arrangement  of 
the  successive  clauses ;  and  the  wild,  dirge-like  cadence  of  the 
rhythm;  it  would  no  donbt  be  hard  to  equal    The  lines  had 
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a  great  run.  The  papers  got  hold  of  them,  and  they  have 
been  circulating  ever  since.  Many  preachers  have  recited 
them  at  the  close  of  sermons,  and  oflen  with  visible  effect. 
They  are  included  in  at  least  one  collection  of  hymns,  a  large 
volume  put  forth  by  the  Baptists ;  and  it  is  believed  have  been 
the  means  of  awakening  many  souls.  They  have  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander.  They  have  often 
been  reproduced  in  a  mutilated  form.  Some  time  afler  tbcir 
original  appearance  in  the  Sunday  School  Journal,  they  wen? 
handsomely  reprinted  on  large  square  sheets  of  paper  with 
broad  margins.  Dr.  Rice,  of  Mobile,  is  my  voucher  for  the 
averment  that  this  was  done  by  the  New  York  minister. 
They  were  certainly  reprinted  by  him  in  his  little  volume  enti- 
tled Revival  Tracts,  in  which  he  says  erroneously  that  this  was 
the  first  time  they  had  been  published  with  the  author^s 
consent.  Dr.  Rice,  however,  speaks  of  a  conversation 
he  had  with  the  elder  brother  in  New  York,  when  the 
latter  lived  in  White  street,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  sheets  before  spoken  of,  in  which  the  city  clergyman 
told  him  that  he  had  taken  the  verses  from  a  dc^wer  in  bi^ 
brother's  table  and  had  them  struck  off  without  the  anther's 
knowledge  or  express  approval;  and  the  Mobile  editor 
points  to  a  passage  in  the  Familiar  Letters  of  Dr.  James  Alex- 
ander, where  the  writer  says  that  if  Dr.  Hall  had  not  asserted 
and  proved  the  fact  of  an  earlier  publication,  viz.,  in  the  S.  S. 
Journal,  he  could  not  have  been  easily  persuaded  that  the  lines 
had  not  had  a  quite  different  introduction  to  the  public.  It  is 
obviously  possible,  (aside  from  Dr.  Rice's  evidence,)  that  Dr. 
James  Alexander  may  have  stated  to  Dr.  Rice,  through  some 
lapse  of  memory,  what  Dr.  Rice  has  affirmed  to  be  his  recol- 
lection of  his  words.  It  is  equally  possible  that  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Rice  himself  may  have  swerved  a  little  from  the  exact 
truth.  The  piece  as  originally  written  contained  an  addition- 
al verse,  which  is  given  with  the  editor's  note  of  explanation 
in  the  Familiar  Letters. 

•  See  Ftm.  Let.,  vol.  ii,p.  286,  foot-note  to  letter  of  MarcL  4, 1859. 
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I  have  been  favoured  by  I>r.  Hall  wltb  a  sight  of  the  proof* 
sheet  for  the  Journal  containing  tbiB  stanza  crossed  out  in  red 
pencil  marks,  with  the  priater's  well-kcown  theta  in  the  mar- 
gin, also  in  red  pencil.  The  stanza  was  omitted  without  any 
hesitation,  upon  the  editor's  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it  was 
"  too  horrible.  "  The  prevailing  reason  for  striking  it  out  may 
have  been  the  simple  fact  that  objection  had  been  taken  to  it 
Whether  "  too  horrible  "  or  not,  the  stanza  would  nnqnestiou- 
ably  have  detracted  a  little  from  the  singuUr  merit  of  the  poem. 
These  lines  are  so  well-known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  insert 
them  here. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  he  wrote  to  his  Trenton  friend, 
advocating  the  printing  of  bibles  giving  the  exact  words  of  all 
the  parallel  passages,  instead  of  mere  references.  *  I  make  a 
single  extract : 

"  It  has  been  skid  alreadj,  that  one  principal  ol^ectton  to  the  usaal 
method,  ia  the  number  of  irrelevant  and  mere  verbal  parallels  bj  which 
tbe  learner  h  perplexed  without  tlie  poasibilitf  of  choice  among  them, 
until  after  an  actual  refereoce  to  all.  And  one  main  end  of  the  pro- 
poited  reform,  is  to  save  time  and  labour  hj  winnowing  the  margins  of 
onr  bibles  andcommeatariea;  a  process  which  will  certainly  reduce  the 
bulk  of  matter  to  a  much  more  reasanable  compass.  In  sliort,  the  plan 
which  I  propose  is  this,  that  parallel  texts  which  are  really  illustraliTe 
of  any  given -passage  be  selected  by  an  experienced  baud,  and  printed 
at  length.  To  perfect  the  arrangement,  there  nrigbt  be  a  class  of  less 
important  parallels  (bnt  none  irrelevant)  printed  apart,  for-the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  pnrsae  the  matter  farther.  None  but  those 
who  have  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  commentaries,  knows  to 
what  extent  the  mnltitude  of  references  would  be  thus  rednced,  sod 
how  mnch  lime  aod  Iroable  woald  be  saved  to  the  poor  learner.  To 
others,  tbe  true  state  of  the  case  can  be  made  evident  in  do  way  bnt  by 


The  nest  letter  shows  that  he  was  at  this  time  pnrsaing 
four  distinct  courses  of  ezegetioal  study,  and   lectaring  on 

*  The  tUng  here  proposed,  u  is  veU  known,  his  since  been  ouried  out  at 
tiio  saggestioD  and  by  tbe  Ubonri  of  olben. 
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eacL  topic  to  the  class.  He  excuses  himself  from  -writing  in 
the  S.  S.  Journal,  thanks  his  correspondent  for  civilities,  asks 
for  more  writing  paper,  and  threatens  a  visit  to  Philadelphia. 

"Princktox,  Bee,  15,   1837. 

**  My  Dear  Sir 

"I  have,  rather  imprudently  perhaps,  undertaken  four  distinct 
courses  of  exegetical  instruction  in  the  Seminary,  all  of  which  require 
attention,  and  two  of  them  laborious  study.  I  hope  this  will  induce 
you  to  excuse  my  repeated  breach  of  promise  as  to  journalizing  for 
you.  Please  to  consider  yourself  thanked  by  the  anonyine  for  your 
late  communication.  I  send  tbe  stray  pamplilets  and  regret  the  error. 
I  shall  count  it  a  privilege  to  obtain  letter  paper  at  all  similar  to  this. 
My  excuses  above  are  not  designed  to  blast  all  hopes  of  aid,  but  only 
to  prevent  impatience  at  the  delay  of  my  precious  contributions.  I 
hope  to  do  something  yet  before  February,  in  which  month  I  anticipate 
the  pleasure  of  a  personal  interview  ;   and  in  the  meantime, 

**  Am  yours, 

"Jos.  Addison  Albxandbr." 

In  the  undated  communication  given  below,  he  begs  in  his 
usual  serio-comic  strain  for  Wettenhall's  Greek  Grammar  and 
the  Family  Cabinet  Atlas. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  find  in  Philadelphia,  two 
copies  of  Wettenhall's  Greek  Grammur  (in  Latin),  either  the  Englbh 
or  American  edition  ?  If  you  should  learn  the  existence  of  such  pheno- 
mena, whether  at  first  or  second  hand,  I  would  thank  you  to  secure 
them  for  my  benefit.  I  likewise  wish  to  get  two  copies  of  the  Family 
Cabinet  Atlas.  By  picking  them  up  and  sending  them  by  the  first  oc- 
casion, with  a  memorandum  of  the  price,  you  will  much  oblige 

'*  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  A.  Alexander.'' 

"Mr.  J.  Hall.'' 

The  letters  of  this  period  to  Dr.  Hall  would  be  enough  of 
themselves  to  convince  the  sourest  skeptic  that  the  writer  of 
them  was  a  man  of  versatility,  kindliness,  humour^  true 
politeness  of  heart,  and  heavy  intellectual  labours.     It  would 
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add  to  thiH  imprpsBion  if  I  could  recover  reams  of  paper  nov 
burnt  up.  The  recollections  of  Burvivors  are  now  my  only 
resource. 

The  studicB  in  Isaiah,  and  those  hearing  upon  collateral 
snhjccts,  were  carried  on  again  in  1838.  Uii  private  class  in 
Hebretr  was  resumed  and  continued.  Hia  claos  duties  in  the 
Seminary  were  performed  with  exemplary  zeal  and  patience. 
The  year  is  marked  by  hisentrance  on  the  distinctive  work  of  a 
preacher.  He  was  received  as  a  candidate  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  in  February,  and  during  the 
month  of  April  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  for  the  Gospel 
ministry.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  anxiously  ea- 
peeled,  and  were  accepted  with  applause,  as  tokens  of  a  noble 
career  as  an  expounder  of  Scripture,  and  as  an  orator  apt  to 
teach,  and  to  win  souls.  The  most  intellectual  were  charmed, 
the  most  frivolous  were  awed  and  arrested,  the  most  simple 
were  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom.  This  year 
is  also  signalized  by  his  connection  with  the  Princeton  Review, 
of  which  he  now  became  an  associate  editor.  The  light  now 
broadens  for  a  while  upon  his  path,  owing  to  the  comparative 
fulness  of  the  journal. 

He  was  visited  on  the  morning  of  January  the  1st,  by  a 
Mr.  Burgess,  who  was  then  supplying  the  place  of  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, in  the  Union  Seminary  of  New  York.  At  11  o'clock 
he  heard  Dr.  Rice  preach  on  the  duty  of  praying  for  a  reign 
of  righteousnosa.  In  tlie  evening  he  attended  the  monthly 
co:icert  of  prayer  in  the  Seminary.  As  a  sample  of  his 
method  of  preparation  and  instruction  at  this  time,  I  insert 
wliat  follows.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  con- 
scientious thoroughness  and  diligence  such  statements  imply, 
and  the  power  of  rapid  and  consecutive  reading  which  they 
betray. 

"  Jannar;  2d, — I  eiamtned  mj  prlvato  doss  on  tha  book  of  Nahum. 
In  preparing  for  my  lectnres  to  thia  class,  I  liave  reail  every  word  of 
tlie  SeptDHgint,  Targam,  Feachito  and  Vnlgnte ;  n  great  part  of 
Jerome's  commentary ;  every  word  of  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  and  Aben-Ezra ; 
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every  word  of  Grotius,  and  in  Pool's  synopsis,  J.  D.  Micliaelis.  Bosen- 
mlXller,  and  the  Oomprebensive  Oomment.-iry.  This  course  of  reading, 
thongh  laborious,  has  been  highly  satisfactory ;  the  rather  as  I  have  se- 
cured, in  black  and  white,  the  results  for  future  use." 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  consider  the  force  of  the  word 
^^lahorious"  in  such  a  connection.  The  thing  so  described 
would  probably  have  broken  the  back  of  any  other  man  on 
this  side  of  Germany. 

Here  is  something  about  the  Princeton  savans : 

"January  8d. — Attended  the  conversazione  at  Professor  Honry'a. 
Mr.  Stephen  Alexander  gave  an  account  of  the  solar  eclipse  wliich  is 
to  take  place  in  September,  illustrated  by  drawings,  and  a  innp  of  the 
United  States,  drawn  by  Professor  Henry  on  a  very  large  scale.  I 
wish  very  much  to  have  such  a  map  or  maps,  for  the  illustration  of  my 
lectures  on  Biblical  Geography ;  and  Mr.  Henry  has  kindly  offered  to 
superintend  the  preparation  of  one  for  me.^' 

It  appears  irom  a  record  in  another  volume,  that  he  \rsis 
now  making  some  bold  and  singular  experiments  with  bis  class 
in  the  Seminary.  Among  others  was  the  plan  of  giving  oat 
Hebrew  words  and  phrases  to  be  taken  down  at  his  dictation. 
The  results  of  these  trials  are  given  in  the  subjoined  extract 
from  his  journal.    He  got  his  cue  from  Germany. 

As  this  entry  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  much  of  his  think- 
ing on  the  whole  subject  of  lecturing  and  questioning  a  class, 
I  may  as  well  bring  in  just  here  a  few  words  by  one  of  his 
pupils  Professor  Andrew  D.  Hepburn  of  Miami  University,  in 
reference  to  this  matter :  though  belonging  to  a  much  later 
period  they  come  in  properly  at  this  point.  After  many 
pages  of  unqualified,  though  discriminating  eulogy,  he  goes  on 
as  follows: 

"  While  snperior  to  any  man  I  ever  heard  as  a  lecturer,  I  think  Dr. 
A^  failed  in  another  part  of  the  work  of  the  class-room ;  in  his  qaes- 
tioning  on  the  lectures.  The  questions  were  always  dear  and  shnrp  • 
it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  them,  but  they  were  rigidly  confined 
to  what  batl  been  said  in  the  lecture.  He  allowed  no  digression ;  he 
demanded  only  what  had  been  said.    He  never  made,  so  far  as  I  recol- 
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leot,  any  explanations  in  the  hour  devoted  to  qaestioniDg.  He  never 
allowed  another  to  put  qaestiong  to  him  in  the  class-room.  He  once 
told  as,  that  those  who  bad  qnesttons  to  ask  oonid  write  them  aad 
place  them  on  the  desk,  and  he  woald  answar  tbem  at  the  next  meet- 
ing ;  but  that  lie  coold  not  answer  eiiempore.  I  do  not  know  wb;  be 
Adopted  this  method  of  reqairing  the  bare  repetition  of  what  be  had 
commonicaled.  That  he  had  some  definite  priooipla  I  do  nut  donbt ; 
for  mora  than  most  of  our  professors,  hod  be  made  the  enbject  of 
methods  of  ednoation  a  matter  of  stndy." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  record  now  to  be  given,  that  Mr. 
Alexander's  methods  were  indeed  a  matter  of  deep  and  siiga- 
cioas  stadj  with  him,  and  that  at  one  time  he  permitted  ex- 
temporaneous qaestions  to  1m  pnt  to  him  by  members  of  the 
class. 

The  opiaion  expressed  as  to  the  failure  of  the  teacher 
OS  a  catGchist  will  not  be  couoarred  in  by  all  his  pupils.  Of 
course  I  shall  not  presume  to  decide  such  a  poiut  The  ac- 
count given  of  his  maaner  of  questioning  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. In  addition  it  may  be  said  that  a  seriefi  of  questions, 
having  almost  precisely  the  same  purport  would  be  fairly 
hailed  at  a  silent  student.  The  object  of  these  questions 
which  were  all  as  simple  as  possible,  was  to  draw  out  from  the 
lips  of  the  embarrassed  student  a  single  sentence  giving  part  . 
of  the  substance  of  the  lecture  he  had  heard  at  the  previous 
recitation. 

"January  8.— I  adopted  a  new  method  in  my  Hebrew  reoitattons. 
Instead  of  making  the  class  read  the  whole  of  the  lesson,  which  ia 
ver^  tedious  to  tbem  and  to  me,  I  merely  ask  questiuns  on  the  differ- 
ent parts.  I  am  pleased  with  the  experiment.  I  bad  previously 
adopted  the  European  method  of  looturing  at  one  recitation  on  the  part 
to  bo  recited  at  the  next ;  and  am  convinced,  now,  that  it  is  the  tme 
method  of  imparling  the  most  knowledge  in  a  given  time.  I  was  for- 
merly, pr^ndioed  against  it,  as  a  plan  sdoptedmerely  to  save  labour  and 
make  snperficial  soholara.  In  this  I  was  first  shaken  by  my  visit  to  the 
German  nniTersitJes,  which  made  me  ask  myself^  how  is  it  that  Ihb 
method  of  instruction  is  adhered  to  in  a  country  priuoipall;  noted  for 
ItB  love  of  ohange  I    If  anfthing  conld  hare  been  gained  by  innovatjoo 
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iho  Germans  would  have  tried  it.  I  have  now  removed  my  doubts  by 
fair  experiment,  and  am  persuaded  that,  even  in  elementary  instruction 
this  plan  is  the  best.  As  for  the  usual  objection  to  it,  that  it  enables 
the  indolent  to  dispense  with  study,  and  deprives  the  studious  of  the 
advantages  which  flow  from  independent  intellectual  effort;  it  is 
founded  on  a  mere  mistake.  The  only  ofiToct  of  this  sort,  is,  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  acquisition  by  sparing  the  necessity  of  hunting  after 
some  things,  and  thus  leaving  time  for  the  mastering  of  others.  But 
the  great  argument  in  favor  of  the  method  is  to  my  mind,  this  :  tliat 
it  enables  the  teacher  to  direct  the  student^s  mind  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  study.  The  student  of  the  Bible,  for  example,  needs  to  be  informed 
by  one  who  knows  what  are  the  real  difficulties  of  a  passage  ;  not  one 
in  ton  of  which  might  possihly  suggest  themselves.  When  there  are 
different  opinions  to  be  weighed,  ho  needs  a  brief,  clear  statement  of 
them,  and  at  least  an  outliue  of  the  reasons  pro  and  con.  These  he  can 
digest  and  compare  in  private  study ;  and  his  intellectual  acts  will  thus 
become  more  elevated  and  salutary  in  proportion  to  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  their  objects:  always  provided  that  the  latter  are  not  too 
various  and  complex  for  his  time  or  strength ;  which  of  course  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  and  is  one  of  his  most  interesting 
and  important  duties.  These  statements  might,  indeed,  be  mode  after 
the  student  has  prepared  his  lesson ;  but  the  result  of  my  experience 
is  that  they  are  then  too  late.  After  toiling  through  a  ta-k  in  which 
he  feels  no  interest,  because  he  does  not  know  the  interesting  points 
of  it,  he  is  apt  to  regard  all  further  illustration  as  surplusage ;  as  some- 
thing added  to  a  thing  of  which  he  has  already  had  enough.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  explanatory  statements  are  made  before  he  enten 
on  the  careful  study  of  the  lesson,  his  attention  is  awakened  by  the 
hope  of  valuable  aid,  and  the  fear  of  losing  something  which  he  ought 
to  get  keeps  his  attention  steady.  Then  when  he  retires  to  private  study, 
what  he  studies  has  at  least  some  interest  made  from  having  been,  the 
subject  of  public  remark;  and  when  he  comes  to  recite,  he  comes  with 
at  least  a  curiosity  to  know  how  others  have  succeeded ;  and  however 
negligent  in  private,  what  he  has  already  heard  in  public  renders  him 
competent  in  some  degree  to  judge  his  fellows.  All  this  tends  to  make 
the  exercises  interesting,  which  if  not  a  causa  qud^  is  a  eawa  sine  qua 
non  of  all  improvement.  The  effects  which  I  have  described,  are  not 
suggested  by  imagination.  They  are  rather  at  variance  ^ith  my  for- 
mer fancies,  and  are  the  products  of  my  own  experiment.  I  began  the 
new  meihod  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  with  the  2nd  class  in  study- 
ing Isaiah.    My  plan  with  former  classes  has  been  to  assign  a  lesson 
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luid  to  liear  the  whole  of  it  read,  translateil,  nnd  grnmmiitjCBlly  ana- 
lyzed. Tlie  effect  has  been  that  while  a  few  men,  who  would  make 
pri'greas  ander  anj  method,  have  pursued  the  Study  both  with  ]ileasure 
and  advantage,  the  greater  number  bnve  been  listless,  and  learned  noth- 
ing in  the  lecture-rootn  be/ond  what  they  acquired  in  their  rooras. 
Under  tlie  new  method  things  are  wholly  changed.  The  class,  bj  no 
means  a  superior  one  in  iotellect  or  zeal  for  knowledge,  seem  now, 
with  acarcelj  an  exception,  to  be  deeply  interested  Id  the  stud; ;  and 
the  most  of  them  take  copious  notes,  spontoneoualx  of  course,  at  each 
lecture.  At  the  sorae  time,  those  who  would  have  done  well  iu  the 
other  case,  appear  to  make  still  greater  progress ;  so  that  I  am  greatly 
encouraged  inmy  tabonra." 

"  The  next  step  was  to  introduce  the  method  in  my  prirote  dosses 
and  with  like  success.  I  had  no  thought  of  trying  the  experiment  witli 
those  who  arc  beginning  to  read  Hebrsw,  ontil  very  lately,  I  had,  in- 
deed, determined  long  ago,  to  iotroduce  the  practice  of  writin;;  more  ; 
and  with  that  view  had  the  lecture-room  reStled  with  oonveniancesfor 
writing,  and  required  tlie  neiv  class  from  the  beginning  to  write  at  my 
dictation  the  fir^^t  ontlines  of  the  grammar.  For  this  pncpose  they 
learned  to  form  the  characters  aa  aoon  hb  ihay  learned  to  read  them ; 
and  a  number  of  the  class  cnn  now  write  Hebrew  words  with  great 
facility — all,  I  believe,  except  some  one  or  two,  with  lolerable  correct- 
ness. In  order  to  maintain  this  habit,  I  continue  to  propound  short 
sentences  once  a  week  to  be  translated  into  Hebrew ;  and  have  been 
Burpri^d  not  only  with  the  eiecntJon,  bnt  also  with  the  interest  taken 
in  the  exercise,  which  is  wholly  voluntary.  I  had  supposed,  however, 
that  the  old  plan  of  reading  Hebrew  would  be  necessary,  at  least  for 
the  present  session ;  but  the  contrast  between  these  dull  recitations  and 
my  exercises  with  the  other  classes,  led  me  to  another  experiment,  viz. : 
that  of  explaining  beforehand  the  more  diEBcuIt  points  in  the  pnssnge 
to  he  read,  and  directing  attention  not  only  to  grammatical,  bnt  slso  to 
eiegctical  qnestlons  connected  with  the  lesson.  In  order  to  gain  time 
for  this,  I  mean  to  catechise  the  class  on  those  point)  which  are  really 
difBcult,  and  let  the  others  go,  except  so  far  as  they  are  broagfat  up  by 
the  qaestioDs  which  the  students  are  allowed  to  aak.  To-day,  at^er  ex- 
amining several  on  the  first  eight  verses  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Qene««, 
1  lectnred  colloqaially  on  the  eight  which  foltoiv.  Besides  mere  gram* 
niatical  phenomena,  I  touched  upon  the  two  words  rendered  ffenerO' 
tiota,  in  v.  9,  and  the  difference  in  their  meaning ;  the  tme  sense  of 
righteout  and  perfect,  as  applied  to  Noah  \  the  use  of  the  worda  ^fleth 
and  way,  in  v.  13 ;  the  meaning  of  lAt  end  of  all  JU*h  it  eomt  before 
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Th«  ri^jTt  #^tr)r  ban  refertnee  to  his  studies  in  mod 

'*  f  f<i^  t//'d*f  ft  number  of  <y^noqaial  Greek  phrases   with 
fr)mu4    < 'ouiiiMii\n^  Mtn^rn,  an   Atbenisn  and   s  member  c^ 
futUm/f^   w\iU  wUtrtn  I  hsire    raid,  talked  and  written  Greek  m 
f  h«(  ht'uUtuUitt  Iff  ttiff  MHHion.     Be»idet  the  assistance  which  he  gives 
tfi  ttiM  liirff(tif|/fiif  tin  U  hi^tilj  inteliigont  and  well-informed  in  everyth 
fffUflriK  Ut  tils  ooiinlr/.    The  Janaary  number  of  the  Princeton 
^\t»w  \n  iUrhu^U  ttm  |ir(*M  at  Inst.    Since  it  was  put  to  press,  Mr.  I 
liM  iMiunmdw\  to  bf*cofno  tlio  editor,  oor^ointly  with  mjself    To  this  c 
HMImii  I  hnvn  nurwd  far  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  senrices  for  i 
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work.  I  hAT6  written  for  the  present  iiamber  n  desnltory  article  on 
Uelaacht1ion'aLett«ra,atid&fevrHliort  notices  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
ODe  or  two  of  which  will  be  thought  angracioos,  aad  perhaps  they  are." 

The  followiDg  record  shows  wliat  he  was  doing  with  Iiia 
piivate  class : 

"  Janoarj  IZ.-^-Lectared  on  the  eighth  and  ointh  t^^tora  of  Levi  li- 
ens to  my  [iriTate  claaa,  consUtbg  of  George  Hale,  Melancthon  W. 
Jaoobua,  Jacob  W.  E.  Ear,  and  Daniel  Stewart  Theae  men  are  the 
flower  of  oor  aenior  claaa  in  relation  to  Biblical  Philology.  I  meet 
them  everj  Frida;  morning.  I  am  at  present  reading  what  I  wrote 
npuQ  Leritioua  when  teaching  a  private  dasa  two  years  ago." 

The  secladed  student  did  not  forget  to  think  of  the  poor 
and  tioaselcss,  and  few  were  more  liberal  even  to  the  most 
worthless  beggars.  On  January  the  13th  he  wrote  these  words: 

"  A  most  enchanting  day  :  while  the  ground  is  frozen  hard  and  the 
walking  therefore  good,  the  aky  is  clear,  the  son  bright,  and  ihe  air 
like  that  of  Hay — an  Italian  winter.  What  a  mercy  to  the  poor  in  these 
hard  times  1 !' 

He  sometimes  thought  of  writing  again  in  metre ;  bat  soon 
abandoned  the  idea.  The  most  beantifal  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
verses  are  on  themes-connected  with  or  immediately  drawn 
from  the  Bible.  Hia  favourite  themes  were  those  which  com- 
biped  a  sacred,  a  biographical,  and  a  dramatic  interest  Such 
a  theme  be  had  found  in  '*  Esan,"  and  snob  a  theme  he  now 
thought  he  saw  in  Judas. 

"  January  13. — I  have  aome  thought  of  trying  my  hand  at  a  dramatic 
poem  to  be  called '  Iscariot,'  correcting  aome  popnliir  mUtaltes  as  to 
the  character  of  Jndoa,  and  presenting  it,  p[)eticsl]y,  iaajusterligljt  I 
have  little  time  for  such  employments,  but  it  might  do  good,  and  hy 
pritilin;;  the  thing  in  the  Literary  Messenger  I  might  pay  my  debt  to  the 
conductor  for  the  last  two  volumes,  which  he  wishes  to  be  paid  fur  not 
in  money  but  in  writing." 

The  diary  of  home  events  is  then  resumed. 

"  Ur.  Dod  brought  from  New  York  aeveral  boobs  for  our  review. 
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Into  my  hands  be  pnt  Roberts'  Visit  to  Muscat,  &o. ;  for  J.  W.  A.  he 
brought  Gardiner's  Music  of  Nature ;  for  Dr.  Miller,  Henry's  Ohrlstian 
Antiquities ;  for  himself,  something  on  Phrenology. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  exegetical  writings  that  crowd 
his  journals  of  almost  every  year. 

*^  January  14,  (Lord's  day.) — I  have  always  been  acoustomod  to  sup- 
pose tliat  vs.  6  and  10  of  Matthew  xviii.  related  literally  to  children. 
On  reading  the  chapter  to-day  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  little  ones  in 
these  two  verses  means  humble  Christians,  in  reference  to  the  expression 
iraiHiou  ToiovTou  which  is  again  to  be  explained  by  the  comparison  in 
V.  8  and  4.  2nd,  A  true  Christian  must  in  this  respect  be  a  little  child : 
whoever  receives  such  a  little  child  as  a  true  Christian  receiveth  me : 
whoso  shall  offend  such  a  child  is  a  child  in  this  sense,  L  e.  an  hnmble 
Christian." 

Here  is  his  account  of  a  sermon : 

**  Heard  my  father  preach  from  Isaiah  xlii.  16.  His  design  was  to  show 
that  actual  conversion  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  the  subjects 
of  it  previously  expect.  He  mentioned  among  other  purticalar.s,  that  a 
soul  when  under  true  conviction  seems  to  itself  to  be  growing  worae 
and  worse;  which  is  graciously  so  ordered  to  preserve  it  from  self-com- 
placency :  which  is  also  true  with  respect  to  pungent  feelings,  which  the 
awakened  soul  desires  without  obtaining.  In  like  manner  men  expect 
their  exercises  after  conversion  to  bo  something  supernatural,  and 
wholly  unlike  what  they  had  before ;  whereas  they  find  them  to  arise 
as  naturally  as  their  former  thoughts.  He  rebited  in  the  sermon  two 
cases  Illustrative  of  the  slight  occasions  of  conversion ;  one  was  that  of 
a  person  who  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  going  to  a  dis- 
tant church,  walked  out  with  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  in  his 
hand,  to  read  alone.  During  that  walk,  as  he  ever  afterwards  believed, 
he  underwent  a  saving  change ;  the  reality  of  which  was  attested  by 
the  piety  of  fifty  or  sixly  years.  The  other  case  was  that  of  an  Irishman 
(Jno.  Ross,  I  believe)  who  had  been  brought  up  strictly  a  Roman  C.itlio- 
lio,  and  never  heard  Protestant  preaching  till  he  made  his  escape  fmm  a 
Britisli  man-of-war,  into  which  he  was  impressed  during  the  blockade  of 
New  London,  and  passing  through  the  town  went  into  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, was  awakened  and  converted,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Semi- 
nary here.    Looked  at  a  little  book  just  published  proposing  a  new 
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order  of  miBsionariea :  viz.  intinerant  preaching  phywoinna — and  a  pe- 
culiar coLir^  of  edacation  for  thero,  and  subatitntiiig  mediclna  for  Clie 
dead  languages.  The  Bubstance  of  the  Tolame  might  have  been  put 
into  a  dozen  pages;  but  the  thoughts  are  good.  Wo  are  too  mad i 
di'posed  to  overlook  the  fuct  that  the  waj  of  the  goFpel  was  prepared 
at  first  by  miraoloB  of  healing,  wliich  opened  the  people's  hearts  and 
made  them  willing  to  hear  the  truth.  The  same  effect  in  kind  has  fol> 
lowed  from  the  exercise  of  medical  skill  among  the  heathen." 

The  brnthera  Bometimes  hit  upon  the  same  solution  of  a 
diffiimlty.  Here  is  an  example,  "  Tlie  same  intcrp relation  ot 
Matthew  sviii.  10,  which  I  have  suggested  on  page  20,  occurred 
to  James  in  reading  the  chapter  two  days  ago,  but  I  Gud  to- 
night that  it  is  given  by  Beza  and  other  old  writers."  The 
journal  of  the  day  proceeds  aa  follows ; 

"  ReceiTotl  the  SStli  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missionera  for  Foreign  Missions.  The  Januarj  number  of  the  Princeton 
SeBiets  has  at  length  appeared.  A  great  improvement  in  appearance  on 
the  former  volumes.  Tiie  paper  is  large  and  white,  and  the  cover  mnch 
more  tightly.  This  lost  ohnnge  ia  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  de- 
cision and  industry  of  the  new  editor,  who  plagaed  tlie  printer  till  the 
object  was  accomplbhed,  after  much  eiperimoat.  I  think  the  number 
a  fair,  reailable  number.  It  contains  an  article  on  Melancthoa's  earlj 
Letters,  by  myself ;  one  on  Pastoral  attention  to  Children,  by  Dr.  Miller; 
one  on  Eipo^iitory  Preaching,  by  James  W.  Alexander ;  one  on  Inddenia 
of  Travel,  by  Dr.  Alexander ;  one  on  the  Oxford  Tracts,  by  Dr.  Hodge ; 
one  on  The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  by  Mr,  Yeomans  of  Tren- 
ton ;  and  one  on  the  Soutli  Sea  Inlands,  by  Mr.  Dod.  I  also  wrote  the 
notices  inserted  in  the  quarterly  list  of  books  and  pamplilets  at  the  end 
of  the  number ;  aa  many  more  were  eiolnded  for  want  of  room.  We 
were  anxious  to  begin  the  list  in  tbia  nnmber,  even  on  a  contracted 
scale,  to  show  that  it  would  hereafter  form  a  regular  part  of  the  work. 
I  have  now  to  commence  my  preparations  for  reviewing  Roberts  on 
Cochin  Chini  and  Mcscat.  I  have  nevor  been  kept  so  busy  within  my 
recollection.  I  have  reason  to  be  thankfnl  that  my  business  is  at  onca 
BO  agreeable  and  useful,  whether  in  public  or  private." 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  IlaJl  is  undated,  but  certainly 
belongs  to  thig  year.    Tho  same  cover  embraces  a  traoslation 
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ofaGreek  prayer.and  extracts  from  Rutherford  and  tretghton, 
of  'whom  the  tatter  especially  Traa  a  favoarite  writer  'with  him. 
He  criticized  his  behavioar  in  ecclesiastical  matters  with  im- 
partial severity.  I  have  heard  him  say  of  the  former  that  he 
did  not  please  him  as  a  writer  half  bo  much  as  old  Boston. 
This  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Alexander  differed  from 
his  brother  James,  who  hung  over  Rutherford's  letters  with 
an  unfading  delight.  The  brothers  agreed  in  admiring  the  great 
learning  and  singular  piety  of  both.  The  exegetical  remark 
next  made  b  worthy  of  attention.  The  letter  itself  contains 
an  interesting  fact  with  regard  to  Makemiu, 

"Mr  DkakSib: 

"  Aa  mj  dBy-bookis  still  in  yonr  hands,  T  believe  I  will  trouble  jon 
to  get  a  third  bound  to  malob  it.  I  am  making  eiten^ive  inroads  on 
the  first  alrea''j.  I  will  thank  you  to  bay  Milllngtoa  *  when  it  ap- 
pears. I  learn  from  James  that  Mr.  Packard  had  said  something  to 
bim  A3  til  our  not  noticing  the  Di.tionarj.  Did,  or  did  I  not  explain  to 
you  thnt  I  bad  aotually  written  a  abort  notice— nay,  tliat  it  wuain^p* 
and  bad  been  read  in  proof,  bat  was  excluded  in  coQseqoe nee  of  ray  co- 
editor,  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  having  given  the  printer  Bometbing  to 
b«  put  before  it  t  I  knew  nothing  of  the  error  lill  the  sheet  waa  print- 
ed off.  I  have  been  reading  Spencer's  Letters.  He  says  Ifukemle,  the 
first  Presbyterian  minuter  in  America,  left  his  library  to  yonr  clinivh. 
Hare  they  it  now,  and  does  it  inolnde  the  pimphlet  on  Lord  Oorabnrj's 
persecntiont  I  wonid  come  to  Pbiljidulphia  to  see  it. 
"  William  hastens  rae. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"J.  A.  A." 

He  drank  tea  on  the  17th  at  his  brotber^s,  where  he  met 
the  Rev.  Oscar  Harris,  originally  of  Goshen,  N,  Y.,  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Fisk's,  and  a  graduate  of  Williams  college.  They  ireot  to- 
gether to  Dr.  Miller's  to  attend  the  Fbiloaopbical.  There  thej 
fell  in  with  the  Rev,  David  Msgie,  of  Elizabethtown,  and  Wm. 
B.  Kinney,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  and  Dr.  Carnaban,  Dr.  Rice,  Prof. 
Dod,  Prof.  S.  Alexander,  Principal  Hart,  Tutor  Cooley,  Dr. 
George  M.  Maclean,  and  their  venerable  host,  Dr.  MiUer  him> 
*  Uillington  on  EDgioeeriiig. 
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self.  Messrs.  Maclean,  Dod,  Kinney,  ard  Magie  liad  jnSt 
come  from  the  Common  School  Convention ;  "  which  "  writes 
the  enemy  of  all  conventions,  in  his  "  Day -Book, "  "  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  intereBting  meeting.  It  was  resolved  to  pe- 
tition the  Legislature  for  the  existing  School  Law,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  minister  of  pnbtic  instrnction.  Speeches  were 
made  last  night  by  Mr.  Frelinghuyaen,  Mr.  Aaron  of  Burling- 
ton and  others." 

It  is  evident  that  the  free  and  easy  conversation  at  these 
re-unions  pleased  him;  and  though  he  may  have  been  often  a 
silent  member  of  the  clnb,  he  never  failed  to  pick  up  and  carry 
off  with  him  something  in  the  way  of  knowledge  or  mental 
stimulus.  In  his  regular  journal  I  find  the  following  record  of 
this  meeting 

"January  17. — Weut  to  the  Literarj  and  Philosopbical  meeting  Xt 
Dr.  Miller's.  After  prayer  hj  Dr.  Carnahan,  Ur.  Dod  enggested  as  a 
theme  for  conversation,  the  eipeiliencj  of  forming  a  Now  Jetfej  His- 
torical Sooietf,  Several  f.iots  were  stated  in  illaatration  of  the  fact 
that  wh.'it  is  done  mnst  be  done  qnicklj.  Mr.  Einner  said  thatoercain 
ancient  records  of  the  town  of  Newark,  which  he  had  examined  some 
years  ago,  had  now  disappeared.  Dr.  Miller  stated  that  a  chest  fall  of 
Gen.  Morgan's  papers  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Tenejke's  barn,  some 
years  ago,  broke  open  and  the  papers  scattered.  J.  W.  Alexander  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  Dr.  Minto'a  papers,  which  he  and  I  had  examined 
some  years  since,  and  out  of  which  I  formed  a  sketch  of  his  biography 
and  printed  it  in  some  petty  Pliiladelphia  paper.  [Aiterwarils  reprinted 
in  the  Princeton  Magazine.]  To  show  that  original  dooaments  may 
yet  be  recovere  I,  Mr,  Einney  stated  that  the  oripnal  grant  of  West 
Jersey  to  Wm.  Penn  and  others,  had  been  recently  recovered  by  tlie 
Btate,' through  Mr.  John  E.  Brown,  to  whom  it  was  forwarded  from 
Uarrisbnrg,  among  same  anoient  papers  relating  to  a  suit  in  chancery ; 
and  that  the  original  deed  for  the  laud  on  which  Newark  stands  was 
lately  brought  to.  light  from  some  obsoare  place  in  the  ooantry.  Mr. 
Hart  ohaerfed  that  in  the  Morford  family  there  is  the  history  of  an  an- 
cient Princeton  fkmily,  called  Fitz  Eandolph,  who  owned  the  ground 
on  which  the  College  stands.  Dr.  Maclean  stated  that  the  two  old 
ladies  who  nnriwd  Gen.  Meroer  are  still  living  in  this  neighborhood. 
Tice  President  Maclean  inFurmed  ns  that  Gen.  Mercer  was  not  bnrled 
here ;  that  he  died  in  Philadelphia.    Mr.  Magie  also  gave  an  entertoin-  ' 
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iog  accoant  of  an  oIJ  woman  wliom  ho  travelled  with  from  Soraerrille 
to  Elizabethtown,  ia  whose  father's  hoase  Gen.  Washingtoa  lived,  at 
Uorristown.  This  old  gentlewoman  bure  witnesa  to  the  General'^)  com- 
mDDing  in  the  Presbjterian  oharch  there,  and  to  hie  habit  of  dail; 
prayer.  Thia  leil  to  a  discuasion  as  to  Waahington's  character,  Dr. 
Hiller  doubting  his  pjetj,  and  J.  W.  A.  and  Mr.  Magie  angge^ting  that 
the  waj  tn  which  he  died  might  be  explained  from  his  habitual  reserve, 
and  Hr.  Dod  nfBiming  that  the  general  opinion  as  to  Wasbington'a 
TiriUL's,  even  if  erroiicona,  was  better  than  the  trnth.  Dr.  Miller  re- 
luted  an  intereBiing  anecdote  received  from  Dr.  Barton,  the  amonot  of 
which  was,  that  when  Washington  left  home  to  take  command  of  the 
Coutinental  Armj,  he  charged  bia  nephew,  Lund,  to  be  bospital>]e, 
kind,  and  take  care  of  his  afiairs.  but  not  to  trnst  any  man,  for  no  man 
can  be  trusted." 

Afterwards  lie  had  some  conversation  with  Dr.  Camahan 
about  Aaron  Burr,  and  the  life  of  Mm  by  Davia,  "  which  we 
wiab  him  to  review."  He  adda, "  Mr,  Hart  has  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  in  bis  hands  for  the  same  purpose." 

"  A  carious  incident :  four  or  five  years  ago,  John  Hart  imported 
ftom  Earope  Baxter's  works,  in  twenty-odd  volumes.  One  Tulnmo 
was  mis^ng,  and  he  replaced  it  by  another  [order],  bnt  with  a  vidume 
which  did  not  match  the  rest  in  binding.  To-day  the  miasing  volame 
hat  appeared;  brought  by  if  r.  Harris  from  Mr.  Jones  in  Bmnawick,  who 
found  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  by  whom  (or  some 
one  else)  it  had  been  picked  np  in  the  streets  of  Princeton,  soaked  with 
rain ;  I  bought  the  set  from  Hart  last  year." 

I  think  it  must  have  been  at  night  after  getting  home  from 
.  the  Philosophical,  that  he  penned  what  foilowB.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  his  mind  was  still  excogitatin;  plaos  of  Bible 
study  and  instniction. 

"January  17.— I  have  conceived  anew  plan  for  my  biblical  iDstrac- 
tions,  if  the  Lord  should  spare  my  life  and  keep  me  here.  It  is  briefly 
this :  to  abandon  the  practice  of  reading  scraps  with  the  claaseB ;  «ni 
tn  lieu  thereof  lecture  oontinnonsly  on  the  whole  Old  Testament.  The 
beyiiiciing  clos^  are  now  Btndyiiig  Genesis.  After  finishing  that  Itook,  I 
propose  to  take  up  Exodus,  and  go  as  fur  asl  can  dnring  the  first  year* 
after  which  I  con  pursue  the  course,  in  a  more  private  way,  with  such  of 
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tfae  class  as  mnj  choose  to  attend.  la  thia  wnj  I  Chink  I  coah\  eipoond 
the  Pentatpiich  &t  least,  and  perhaps  Joshiiaaiid  Judges,  before  tlie  clasa 
leave  the  Seminary,  Mj  object  in  this  method  would  bo,  cliiefly  to 
compel  myself  to  stody  the  whole  Bible  critically  in  course,  and  to  re- 
cord the  resnlt  of  my  researclies.  In  order  to  attain  this  end  as  soon 
OB  possible,  I  might  make  the  next  new  clasa  begin  with  Rntli  instead 
of  Genesis,  and  the  following  class  with  Esther;  and  carry  each  for- 
ward, without  any  omission,  tn  tlio  end  of  the  year.  On  this  pl&n,  with 
Cod's  blessing,  I  believe  that  I  might  finish  the  historical  books  (Gene- 
sis— Esther}  in  three  years,  and  poesiLly  the  whole  ia  five.  I  shall 
never  feel  at  home  in  Scriptnre  till  I  have  acoompliehed  sach  a  coarse, 
in  the  Old  Testament  at  least,  and  possibly  not  till  I  despatch  the  New. 
Quodjelixfavtumqut  tit ! 

"  Janoary  21. — Read  the  Missionary  Herald  for  1823.  I  begun  to 
read  the  journals  of  our  American  Missionaries  in  order  th>m  the  be- 
ginning Borerai  months  ago,  and  have  continned  so  to  do  at  intervals. 
The  connected  view  thns  presented  of  a  history  so  fall  of  incident  is 
deeply  interesting.    I  wbh  I  had  time  to  read  more  regularly  and  con- 

This  course  he  continued  till  be  bad  read  and  mastered  the 
whole  Berii?s.  No  one  took  more  delight  in  misttionary  news, 
or  complained  more  bitterly  when  the  intelligence  was  meagre. 
He  thought  that  with  whole  boundless  continents  their  own, 
our  gifted  missionary  writers  might  oftener  get  beyond  the 
bom-book  of  the  Sunday-schools. 

"  Jannary  19. — Mr.  Boyd  asked  my  opinion  of  Roy's  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con. I  told  him  that  the  apecimcna  which  I  had  seen  before  the  work 
was  published  were  exceedingly  absard,  bnt  that  I  had  not  examined  the 
book  since."  Ilecontinned  the  readingofBiiiter'sOhristian  Directory, 
which  he  had  began  long  before,  and  resumed  at  very  irregular  inierval". 
'■  His  fervour,  plainness,  and  directness,"  he  records,  "  are  inimitible." 
On  t!ie21st,  (Lord'8Day)hedrank  tea  with  bis  brother  James,  who  read 
liitn  some  passages  from  "  Essays,  Sermons,  &c.,"  by  Henry  Woodward, 
a  clergrytiinn  from  Ireland,  "  characterized, "  as  he  testifies,  "  by  piety, 
originalitv,  sober  wit,  independence,  and  a  charming  style  of  vigorous 
simplicity."  He  lioped  his  brother  nontd  review  it,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  extracts.    "One  of  the  moat  important  duties  of  the  religions 
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press,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  our  pub- 
lic truly  valuable  matter  db  extra,'*'*  He  heard  Dr.  Rice  preach  from 
'^  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
"First  letter  from  Malta  (Missionary  Herald,  1822,  page  179)  8:iya,  *I 
write  yon  in  much  haste,  and  yon  will  not  forget  that  I  am  only  giviog 
you  a  prima  facie  view  of  things  here.^  Would  that  he  and  other  mis- 
sionaries would  continue  to  give  prima  facie  views,  instead  of  abridging 
road-books  and  geographies. 

"  January  22. — The  Watchman  of  the  South  to-day  contained  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  addressed  to  his  own  students  and  advising 
them  how  to  conduct  their  own  studies.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
whole  of  it,  but  most  witii  what  he  says  about  the  critical  stady  of  the 
English  Bible.  I  have  myself  been  thinking  of  a  lecture,  speech,  or 
article  on  that  same  subject,  and  may  hatch  it  before  long.^ 

"January  25. — One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  exegetical  study, 
when  rightly  conducted,  is  the  gradual  reduction  of  confusion  into  or- 
der, and  the  gradual  dawn  of  day  upon  the  darkness  of  the  text.^' 

"  January  26. — Received  a  letter  from  Rev.  John  C.  Brown,  a  grand- 
son of  Brown  of  Haddington,  and  now  a  missionary  at  St.  Petersburg^ 
who  was  here  a  few  years  since,  and  was  then  requested  by  mj  father  to 
enquire  whether  Persian  manuscripts  could  be  procured  there.  He 
writes  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glenn,  Misr^ionary  in  Persia,  would  gladly  aid 
us  in  procuring  anything  of  that  kind,  but  requests  me  to  send  a  list  of 
what  I  want,  and  what  I  am  willing  to  give,  promising  to  submit  it,  if 
I  choose,  before  he  forwards  it  to  Mr.  Glenn,  to  Mirra  Carim  Bey,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  languages  (drientul)  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  considered 
the  most  learned  Persian  in  Europe.  Such  commissions  have  frequent- 
ly been  given,  but  seldom  recollected  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  even 
by  missionaries  of  our  own  church  and  country.  I  am  therefore  the 
more  indebted  to  Mr.  Brown's  kindness.  Received  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Chronicle  for  February.  It  is  now  conducted  on  an  excellent 
plnn  (that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Register),  giving  a  general  view 
of  Protestant  Missions.  The  Herald  has  kept  all  missions  bat  its  own 
too  much  in  the  dark. 

"  January  27. — I  have  been  reading  lately  a  file  of  the  '  Friend  of 
India,*  edited  by  John  C.  Marshman,  son  of  the  Baptist  Missionary.  He 
was  educated  in  England ;  and  was  evidently  connected  with  the  public 
press  there,  probably  as  a  reporter.  This  appears  from  that  peculiar 
tact  and  style  for  which  the  regular  English  editors  are  so  distinguished. 

*  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  iuaugural  address. 
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The  paper  la  a  general  one,  not  oxclnsirely  religions,  and  is  not  oolf 
conducted  in  tia  admirable  spirit,  bnt  afibrds  tLe  best  views  of  East 
Inilia  affairs  tliat  I  hare  ever  been  able  to  obtain.  I  hare  read  it  with 
special  reference  to  the  coutroyersj  respecting  the  expediency  of  priat- 
)Bg  oriental  hooltB  in  Romao  letters,  on  which  HQbjeot  I  have  some  idea 
of  writing  a  review.*  The  paper*  were  lent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  John  G 
Lowrie."     His  notion  of  Dicljens  is  given  below : 

"I  read  today  some  parts  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Pickwick  Olab. 
The  author  I  have  ]ong  regarded  as  possessed  of  an  original  vein  of 
hnmour,  and  an  nnnvnlled  talent  for  describing  pergonal  habits  and  ap- 
pearance. He  has  ruined  himself  here  by  undertaking  a  continuous 
story.  I  think  his  original  sketches  by  Boz  eqaal  to  all  the  Pickwick 
Club  together.  Mr,  Dod  returned  to-day  from  Philadelphia,  bringing 
a  new  edition  of  Beotley's  works,  Upham'a  Meutnl  Philosophy,  and 
John  Aug.  Smith's  Disoonree  against  Materialism." 

"January  29,  Lord's  day. — Heard  Dr.  Rice  preach  from  Rev.  ii,  25 — 
against  an  tin  omianism.  (1)  What  have  Christians  already?  (2)  How 
must  they  hold  it  fast?  He  suggested  two  interpretations  which  were 
new  to  ine :  one  was,  that  when  our  Lord  says  that  Abraham  desired  to 
see  his  day,  and  faw  it,  end  was  glad,  he  referred  to  the  trial  of  Abra- 
ham's faith,  (Gen.  iiii) ;  where  tlie  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  was 
tanght  by  the  acbstitutioii  of  the  ram  for  Isaac.  This  thought  sug- 
gested one  to  me,  entirely  different,  viz,  that  this  trial  was  intended  to 
give  some  idea  of  God's  love  in  sending  his  own  Son  to  die  for  sinners. 
I  must  pursue  both  ideas  at  soma  other  time.  Tlie  other  interpretatipn 
new  to  rae,  waa  that  by  our  Lord's  being  glorified  in  his  snints,  and 
admired  in  bis  believers,  we  are  to  onderstand  that  the  angels  who  at- 
tend liim  at  his  coming,  unable  to  look  *upon  the  brightness  of  hia 
glory,  will  admire  it  as  reflected  in  hia  people.  I  have  read  the  survey 
of  Protcatant  Missions  in  the  last  two  nnmbers  of  the  Missionary 
Chronicle:  it  puts  a  new  face  upon  the  whole  matter.  Our  American 
Missionaries,  instead  of  being  every  thing,  are  but  a  fraction  of  this 
glorioQS  noit.  I  am  surprised  at  the  accumulation  of  missionary  effort 
'  in  South  Africa.  There  are  representativesof  the  United  Brethren,  the 
London  M.  S.,  the  Glasgow  M.  8.,  the  Rhenish  M.  S.,  the  French  Pro- 
testant M.  S.,  the  American  Board,  the  American  Baptist  Board,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  IFesleyan  M.  S.    What  a  brilliant 


*  He  arterwards  wrote  copiously  ou  this  sutject.    See  article  in  the  Prlnoe- 
a  Bepertorj  ou  Robinsoa'a  &  Smitb's  faleotiue, 

It 
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ooDstel lotion  I     There  are  three  mlMionary  fomSieo  in  a>  niaaj  i 
HQi  by  oiir  PresbjtiTijn  Board,  now  on  ihc  ocvan  aod  in  need  of  pi 

nU  method  of  eiegcticat  study  is  thus  recorded : 

"Jan.  27.  I  tinvo  been  Btodjing  Ps.  liiUl  to-dHy,  wiUi  tl»e 
mentarics  of  te  Wetle,  Roeenmallcr,  Klnns,  uid  Ewald.  This,  I 
lijis  bfen  Ihp  mo^t  dclislitliil  e^pgi'Iic:d  investigation  I  liavo  nil 
do  not  mean  to-day'a  n-»rk  UDly).  1  am  now  persuaded  that  I  gi 
urred  in  muking  it  a  ride  to  read  a  nnmbcr  of  commentaries  tlirougli 
secutivtly  ;  in  consequence  of  ivbichlfelt  no  fpecial  interest  ic 
part,  and  was  scarcclj  able  to  diB:inguUb  the  hard  parts  from  the  i 
Bud  altbuugb  I  was  gl.id  lo  fioi.-'h  tn;  task,  the  doing  of  it  was 
irksome  tlian  agreeable.  In  etudving  this  Psalm  I  hare  pn 
ODoUier  mcllir.d.  I  first  read  it  carefjllj  in  English  to  obtain  m 
pressioQ  of  its  import  and  arrangement,  and  observe  wbttt  pas 
appeared  obscure.  I  theo  compared  the  Englisb  with  tlie  Ilebn 
determine  bow  far  the  former  seemed  to  need  correction.  Bj 
time,  one  or  two  verses  bad  begun  to  stand  out  from  tho  rest  as  spci 
difficult  and  interesting  (e.  g.  vv.  10  and  25),  wliile  others  appear 
in  a  loss  degree,  and  the  remainder  scemoi!  entirely  plain.  I  then 
pnred  the  four  ancient  versiuus — Greek,  Latin,  Chddee,  Syrian :  fii 
the  mure,  then  on  the  les-,  perplexing  psss^es;  during  which  pr 
several  new  modes  of  oiplication  atirted  into  view.  I  then  reftd 
fin  and  Coccciua  on  the  same  parts;  then  De  Wette  anil  BoscnmC 
then  Elans  and  En-ald.  Before  I  finUljed  this  coarse,  I  feltacnrl 
and  interest  almost  intense  with  respect  to  tho  meiming  of  the  obi 
parts,  which  feeling  cflectually  precluded  that  of  wearinesn.  I  be 
that  I  have  also  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  writing  wliile  act 
Studying  a  passage.  This  not  only  broke  the  train  of  ihoagfat,  bat 
me  nnea-y  through  the  fear  of  Io:^ing  something  which  I  ongbt  to 
down.  On  ihe  other  hand,  1  find  tliat  my  memory  commonly  tt 
every  snggeslion  worib  remembering,  and  when  I  have  to  look 
for  something  I  forget,  tbo  repeated  reference  is  really  an  advanti 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  met  on  Tuesday,  th« 
of  February.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Comfort,  of  Kingston,  preacheti 
Bermon.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  event  of  int< 
was  the  reception  of  BIr.  Alexander  under  the  care  of  Pre 
tery,  after  an  examination  pro  formd.  The  adjournment 
to  the  second  Tuesday  in  August;  the  meeting  to  be  at  j 
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Bmaswick.  The  tidings  from  every  quarter  were  of  awakenings 
and  revivals,  Philadelphia,  New- York,  Pennington,  and  other 
places,  were  much  stirred.  The  eonveramione  ou  the  14th  was 
at  Professor  Stephen  Alexander's.  The  sonnd  of  sleigfabclls 
might  be  beard  late  at  night,  and  the  meny  ring  of  langhtcr 
from  the  yonng  people  who  were  pleasure- taking. 

Mr.  Alexander  thus  refers  to  his  own  connection  with  the 
Presbytery  : 

"  Febraary  J.  This  dny  I  was  recoived  under  tiie  care  of  the  New 
BriiDBwick  Preabjterf  as  a  candidate  for  license.  Quod  feiii  fnns- 
tumqae  sitl  Sice  te,  Domioe,  nil  poesum !  Tbis  is  the  Eret  step  tOHurd 
the  ezecntioD  of  a  parpose  whicli  I  formed  eight  yeara  ago."  * 

The  same  day  Dr.  Yeomans  called  upon  him  to  borrow  a 
number  of  the  Christian  Baptist  Beview,  intending  to  write 
on  the  Bible  translation  controversy,  about  which  he  and  Mr, 
Alexander  had  aome  talk. 

Here  is  a  continnation  of  the  journal : 

"  Feb.  11.  Dr.  Miller  brought  me  an  article  whioli  he  has  written 
for  tlie  Revien',  on  llenry^e  Christiaa  Antiquities,  which  I  am  to  revise 
and  complete  ia  some  way. 

"  Feb.  15.  The  exercises  of  the  Seminarj  recommenced,  I  have 
been  busy  all  day  prepariag  articles  for  the  Review.  FiaisheJ  tlie  ar- 
ticle on  Cbrlstian  Antiquities,  and  contiaaed  my  own  on  Kordlieiiner's 
Grammar. 

"Feb.  17,  I  finished  a  review  of  the  first  part  of  Nordlieiraer'alle- 
brew  Grammar  and  lud  it  aside  until  I  get  the  resL 

"  Feb.  22.  This  being  the  day  set  apart  for  prayer  in  behalfof  Col- 
lege?, Dr.  Miller  preached  n  sermon  in  the  church  from  Job  ii,  4,  S. 
Chiefly  remarkable  for  a  severe  deaunciatioa  of  those  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colleges,  and  particularly  here,  who  for  tlie  sake  of 
gain  encDorage  the  students  ia  vice,  and  oven  tempt  them  to  it.  At- 
tended a  prayer-meeting  in  the  cbnrch  at  night;  Dr.  Rice  made  an  ad- 

"  Feb.  24.  Received  an  article  from  Mr.  Dod  on  India  as  a  mission- 
ary field,  by  John  C.  Lowrie,  lately  a  miBsionary  to  Lodiaoa.    I  sent 

■  And  coDsequently  while  he  «>s  tutorial  profeisoT  in  the  college,  and  not 
long  after  the  time  of  his  coDTcnion-  / 
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some  time  npo  for  the  remainder  of  Nordlieimer'g  Hebrew  Gramim: 
and  ye.-torday  it  arrived  by  mail  cliarged  with  four  dollars  pos:^ 
Finished  my  article  *  On  Naming  Places,'  and  sent  it  to  ibe  Stiuder. 
Literury  Mesienger.  The  lirst  article  of  ten  for  the  Priucetou  EeruT 
^Mcxt  number)  is  in  type;  it  is  on  Henry's  Christian  Antiquities:  li^ 
second  (on  Roberts's  Embassy)  is  also  in  the  printer's  hands :  a  thin!  t* 
received  to-diiy  (on  India) :  and  a  fonrth  on  Xordheimer's  Hebrew  Gn^- 
mar  ;  a  fifth  on  TyndalKs  New  Testament;  a  sixth  on  Phronologj;  J 
seventh  on  the  Baptist  lUble-translation  controversy;  and  an  eijjLth  J 
the  St.ite  of  the  Church,  are  nearly  ready. 

*'Feb.  25.  Heard  my  father  preach  from  Psalm  ii,  12.  *Blc:St'! 
are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him.'  God  oftentimes  leaves  i;: 
chihlren  to  conflict  with  doubts  and  temptations  all  their  lives,  b« 
cauric  spiritual  comfort  would  betray  them  into  seir-complacencj  at' 
spiritual  pride.  The  reason  wo  are  unhappy  even  under  a  sense  of  >i 
is  because  we  cannot  trust.  Finished  the  Missionary  Herald  for  1S2^ 
There  is  a  j)loasing  alternation  in  the  interest  of  the  different  mission 
As  the  Sandwich  Island  Mission  becomes  settled  and  estab]i^hed,  tl 
ralestinc  Mission  becomes  highly  interesting. 

"  Fob.  26.  Received  the  remainder  of  Nordheimer''8  Grammarii 
completed  my  review." 

"Wednesday,  the  28th  of  February,  the  Club  met  at  D 
George  Maclean's.  JVIr.  Alexander  this  day  received  a  clian 
ing  letter  from  the  grammarian  Nordheimer. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  four  English  beggars  were  on  tl 
tramp  through  Princeton.  If  strollers  called  at  the  door  of  M 
Addison  Alexauder,  they  were  either  eagerly  admitted  or  el 
abruptly  dismissed.  Sometimes  he  invited  them  in  of  his  oti 
accord,  and  picked  up  much  useful  and  amusing  iufomiatic 
from  tlie  wretched  vagabonds.  lie  was  especially  pleased  ii"  thf 
were  from  continental  Europe  and  spoke  a  foreign  langun^-* 
lie  was  amused  at  their  contradictory  stories,  and  ollen  imitate 
their  incredible  relations  in  his  tales  to  children.*     He  kept  2 

*  He  used  to  tell  a  story  about  a  vrifeless  and  childless  beggarman  (whoz 
he  would  personate)  that  had,  together  with  his  consort  and  offspring,  passe 
through  some  surprising  adventures;  having  been  blown  up  in  an  earthquake 
shipwi^pcked  in  a  volcano,  etc.,  etc.  Compare  this  with  Charles  Lamb's  closin; 
won     n  his  **  Complamt  of  the  Decay  of  Beggars." 
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one  time  alarge  volume  in  which  he  recorded  their  histories  and 
imaginary  escapes,  and  which  he  styled  the  "  Book  of  Beg- 
gars." *  At  another  time  he  kept  a  boy  posted  at  the  door 
with  directions  to  slam  it  in  their  faces  after  giving  them  a  few 
cents.  In  Ireland  ond  among  the  Alps  these  creatures  only 
tormented  him,  and  he  could  hardly  rid  himself  of  their  filthy 
company  by  talking  Persian  and  Arabic  at  them  and  making 
impassive  gestures  which  seemed  to  show  that  be  was  a 
traveller  from  some  strange  country  and  unacquainted  with 
the  tongueH  of  the  Continent  or  of  Great  Britain.  A  single 
extract  from  his  joomal  will  illastrate  the  way  in  vhich  he 
derived  information  from  wandering  mendicants. 

'  Talked  French  to  a  Spnnish  prlost  from  Meiico  and  gave  him  an 
alms.  Ue  gave  me  an  acconnt  of  the  waj  ia  wliicli  he  preached.  He 
Bflja  that  it  ia  customaiy  in  CatLolio  countries  to  preach  sermoDB  oat  of 
printed  books,  and  that  another  priest  osaall;  sits  below  the  preacher 
and  prompts  him.     Ver^  few,  he  b&js,  make  sermons  de  la  UU.'' 

The  next  record  he  makes  seems  to  show  plainly  that  he 
was  making  advances  in  the  Divine  life. 

"SToroh  11.  I  have  exporieaced  to-day  a  new  religions  irapulso 
leading  me  to  take  delight  in  the  reading  of  the  Scripture?,  in  prater, 
and  in  the  ordinnaces  of  God's  honse,  and  dispelling  the  gniltj  gloom 
which  has,  for  some  time,  brooded  over  me.  The  Lord  preserve  me 
from  delusion  1  I  have  renewed  my  vowa  and  here  record  the  fact." 

His  studies  went  on  pretty  much  in  the  usual  way. 

A  few  days  after  this,  he  finished  Deuteronomy  again,  bav 
ing  read  it  in  Hebrew,  comparing  the  English  version  and  De 
Wette's  German.  He  has  now,  t.  e.  by  the  14th,  read  the 
Pentateuch  again  in  Hebrew  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  entries  which  follow  may  serve  as  examples  of  all. 

"Yarohl4,1888.  Attended theconversazioneatDr.Eioe's;  Present 
Drs.  Miller,  Rice,  and  Torroy ;  Professors  Maclean,  Dod,  J.  W.  Alei- 

*  Doabtless  with  rcmembrence  of  the  eccentrio  Tolume  lo  vliicli  Luther 
condescended  to  write  a  preface  or  Introduction. 
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ander,  Henry,  J.  A.  Alexander,  S.  Alexander ;    Tutor  Oooley.     I> 
Torrcy  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  metal  roagneaium,  whicb  1 
converted  into  magnesia  by  burning.    The  next  meeting  is  to  be 
Professor  Maclean's. 

*'  Murcli  20,  1838.  Received  as  a  present  from  tbe  American  Soi 
day  Scliool  Union  a  copy  of  their  new  Bible  Dictionary,  elegant 
bound.  Received  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  English  papers  ( 
December  and  January ;  saw  a  letter  to  my  father  from  our  form 
pupil,  Professor  S.  B.  Jones  of  Oakland  College.  Another  old  pupil  ( 
onrs  is  now  in  Princeton,  the  Reverend  Geo.  Burrowes,  of  Port  Deposi 
Maryland,  wlio  graduated  here  in  1832,  and  was  afterward  a  tutor 
the  College  and  a  student  in  the  Seminary.  Received  to-dnj  a  copy  < 
a  now  book  on  tbe  Limits  of  Human  Responsibility,  by  Dr.  Wayland 

^'  Murcli  23.    Finished  the  Book  of  Joshua  again.*' 

lie  then  anDounces  another  change  of  programnie  : 

"  I  Imve  reluctantly  determined  to  suspend  my  rule  of  scripton 
reading  by  a  calendar,  and  to  adopt  another  method.  I  find  that  it  i 
too  much  of  a  task  at  present,  and  that  it  does  not  answer  any  usefi 
purpose,  to  read  just  so  much  without  regard  to  tbe  difficulty  or  impon 
an  CO  of  the  passage.  I  propose  to  begin  Romans  and  Judges,  on  tb 
plan  of  reading  everything  attentively  and  more  than  once ;  the  quantit 
to  bo  determined  by  the  time.  If  I  do  not  like  the  method,  I  can  retori 
at  any  time  to  my  calendar,  which  is  made  out  to  the  end  of  the  yea] 

'*'  March  24.  Drank  tea  and  spent  the  evening  with  my  brothei 
Looked  at  the  new  Nova  Scotian  jeu  d^ esprit — Sam  Slick.  It  is  mad 
superior  to  Jack  Downing ;  less  exaggerated,  and  constructed  for  a  defi 
nite  inond  purpose.  It  must  be  a  great  treat  to  John  Bull.  I  hav* 
formed  two  now  plans  to-day.  One  is,  to  reduce  my  diet,  both  in  quan 
tity  and  quality ;  with  a  view  to  intellectual  and  moral  effect.  Th 
other  is,  to  suspend  my  commentary  on  Isaiah  and  write  a  popular  analj 
sis  instead.  This  might  excite  an  interest  in  the  prophet  and  prepar 
the  way  for  detailed  exposition ;  though,  in  my  opinion,  analysis  i 
three-fourths  of  the  exposition  wanted.^' 
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Thx  beginning  of  the  career  of  soch  a  preacher  br  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  is  commonly  admitted  to  have  been,  ia  an 
event  that  will  he  approached  with  a  quickened  intercHt  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  who  is  inqnigitive  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
yonng  rainister's  power.  Great  attention  was  of  course  paid 
to  the  rumoar  that  Mr,  Alexander,  who  though  he  had  so  long 
occupied  one  of  the  chairs  of  a  school  of  theology  had  not 
yet  entered  the  pirlpit,  waa  to  he  carried  through  the  usual 
course  of  interrogations  and  formally  authorized  to  preach 
that  good  news  with  his  lips  which  he  already  published  by 
bis  example.  His  diaries  disclose  the  fact,  that  his  own  spirit* 
nal  exercises  in  prospect  of  this  crisis  were  profound  and 
humble.  The  church  court  before  which  he  expected  to  ap- 
pear was  holding  its  seBsions  but  a  few  miles  off,  at  Lawrenoe- 
ville.  IIo  accordingly  made  no  delay,  hut  accepted  the  offer 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  II,  Rice  and  rode  over  to  the  little  village 
where,  after  the  preliminary  trials,  he  was,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
duly  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruuswick  as,a  pro- 
bationer for  the  GrOBpel  Ministry.  The  following  account  of 
the  proceedings  is  from  his  journal.  It  will  be  perused  with ' 
gratification  by  such  as  desire  to  be  minutely  informed  as  to  all 
the  particulars  relating  to  the  affair,  as  it  were  from  the  lips  of 
the  person  himself  most  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
business. 

Ou  the  25th  of  April  ho  records; 

"  Dr.  Rice  called  for  me  with  his  corriage  at  8  o'clock,  and  I  went 
witli  him  to  Lawrence,*  where  we  found  the  Preshytery  sittbg  in  Mr. 

■  A  familiu  abbreiiatioo. 
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Haramiirs  sohoolbonse,  I  then  read  mj  exegesis  De  Sacrificik,  sr 
critical  exercise  on  Gen.  zlix,  8-12,  and  mj  lecture  on  Micah  ir,l- 
5 ;  and  was  examined  on  Theology  by  Mr.  Perkins,  on  Chorch  Histoy 
by  Dr.  Rice,  and  on  Gharch  Government  and  the  Saeramenta  bj  Dr. 
Miller.  We  then  repaired  to  the  chnrch  where  I  delivered  my  Bermoa 
on  John  iii,  36.  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Dod  were  in  the  pnlpit  with  me. 
The  latter  read  the  hymns  and  made  both  prayers.  We  then  descended 
from  the  pulpit.  I  answered  the  constitutional  questions  and  wis 
licensed.^* 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  simple  narrative.  He  has  pre- 
Bervcd  his  '^  Latin  exegesis  "  (as  it  is  absurdly  called)  in  one 
of  his  manuscript  books.  There  is  nothing  specially  notice- 
able about  it,  except  that  it  is  short,  and  in  a  very  differeot 
style  from  Turretin's. 

The  advent  of  the  young  preacher  created  a  decided  sen- 
sation among  the  ministers  as  well  as  the  mass  of  ordinary 
hearers.  The  venerable  President  Green  heartily  said  that  be 
was  "  orthodox."  Other  dignified  and  famous  clergymoi, 
men  who  were  not  easily  driven  from  their  8elf>possession, 
were  heard  to  echo  this  sentiment  and  to  express  themselves 
in  the  language  of  unbounded  eulogy.  In  the  midst  of  this 
commotion  there  was  one  at  least  who,  though  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  was  going  on,  was  not  at  all  excited  and  was 
as  simple  as  a  child  in  the  expression  of  such  feeling  as  he 
had.     This  was  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 

A  member  of  the  senior  class  of  1838,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  happy  father  received  the 
news  that  his  son  had  preached  his  first  sermon. 

'^  It  was  while  I  was  at  the  Seminary  that  he  was  licensed  to 
preach.  The  interest  excited  hy  his  first  sermon  was  very  great,  as 
yon  know,  hoth  in  PriDoeton  and  in  the  cities.  I  happened  to  be  in  Dr. 
Alexander's  parlour  one  Monday  evening,  after  Addison  had  preached 
the  day  before  for  the  first  time  in  New- York,  when  a  lady  from  New- 
York  who  had  just  arrived  came  into  the  room.  She  hcgan  at  onoe  to 
tell  of  Addison's  preaching,  and  the  great  interest  it  had  excited." 
The  venerable  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  was  present,  and  was  greatly 
animated  by  what  he  heard.    These  were  tidings  he  had  long  wished 
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&D<I  espeot«d  to  hear  about  his  BOD.  No  ooe  had  ever  better  ganged 
the  yauDg  man's  capacity.  Bat  be  had  doulits  od  one  point :  aod  that 
wftB  his  voice.  He  foarad  ho  conld  not  be  beard  in  a  large  oharch. 
How  natural  and  affecting  the  picture  that  ia  brought  before  ns  bj  Dr. 
Ramse;  I 

"I  well  remember,"  he  eays,  "how  eagerly  the  good  old  man 
listened  and  enqnircd,  and  bow  delighted  he  eeemed.  '  Did  he  spenk 
loud  enoaght '  he  asked,  'I  was  a&ud  Addison  would  not  speak  lond 
enough.' " 

Dr.  Ramee;  continues  that  he  himself  always  loved  to  hear 
him,  and  nerer  heard  him  without  profit. 

"You  know  that  everybody  rejoiced  to  lirten  to  bim,  that  conld 
appreciate  God's  truth  declared,  illustrated  and  enforced,  by  all  tliat 
genioB,  learning,  and  simple,  forcible,  transparent  diction,  wliicb  in 
him  were  eo  remarkably  combined.  It  seems  to  me  yon  will  not  find 
it  a  very  easy  task  to  characterize  his  preaching.  I  could  not  do  it. 
It  was  so  endlessl;  varied.  At  one  time,  brilliant,  dazzlitig,  overwhelm- 
ing; at  another  so  plain  ae  to  be  almost  without  an  illustration,  ex- 
cept of  tlie  simplest  kind,  yet  deeply  interesting;  at  another,  severely 
oiegetical  so  as  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  dry.  Did  be  ever,  do 
you  suppose,  compose  two  sermons  on  any  one  plant  It  seems  to  mo 
that  iiis  two  volumes  of  sermons  are  enongh  to  show  how  the  church 
bos  suffered  by  Procrustean  rules  for  sermonizing,  by  making  the  ser- 
mon a  thing  so  different  from  every  other  kind  of  composition,  except 
in  its  being  an  exposition  of  God's  word. 

"The  power  of  perfectly  natural  intonations  in  delivery  was  shown 
very  fully  by  his  preaching.  Beading,  as  he  did  generally  when  I  heard 
him,  quite  closely  and  with  scarcely  a  gesture,  he  thus  always  managed 
to  secure  attention,  and  to  hold  it  to  the  end  without  weariness  either 
to  himself  or  his  auditor.  His  tones,  almost  as  much  as  his  words, 
oontribat£d  to  the  strange  art  by  which  be  was  wont  to  cause  bis 
thoughts  to  be  immediately  apprehended  by  the  hearer." 

Among  tbose  who  listened  to  his  first  discourse  after  licen* 
Bure  was  one  who  has  sever  ceased  to  cherish  a  glowing  Ben> 
timent  of  admiratiou  for  the  genius  and  piety  of  Mr.  Alezan- 
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der,  and  who  has  associated  his  own  name  with  ChristiaD 
authorship.* 

^*  It  was  my  good  fortune/'  he  writes,  *^  to  hear  the  first  sermon  he 
preached  on  being  licensed  by  the  Presbytery.  It  was  in  the  Prince- 
ton Church,  before  a  crowded  auditory  composed  of  the  faculty  and 
students  of  tbe  Seminnry  and  Oollege,  with  all  the  principal  families 
of  the  village,  who  were  attracted  to  bear  the  first  effort  of  the  learned 
Professor  in  what  had  been  to  him,  till  then,  tbe  untried  art  of  public 
speaking.  His  success  was  perfect.  He  went  through  the  whole  ser- 
vice with  an  ease,  self-possession,  propriety,  and  solemnity  which  would 
seem  to  have  marked  a  preacher  of  many  years.  That  first  sermon 
established  his  reputation  as  an  attractive  popular  preacher,  and  from 
that  time  forward  it  needed  only  to  be  known  that  he  would  preach  to 
fill  any  house  of  worship  in  Princeton  with  the  ^lite  of  the  place."  t 

•  The  Rev.  Ptofessor  L.  I.  Halsey,  D.D.,  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest, 
the  biographer  of  Lindsley,  and  the  author  of  **  Literary  Attractions  of  tbe 
Bible." 

f  Id  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Northwestern  Presbyterian,  on  tbe  great 
preachers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  the  same  writer  thus  refers  to 
this  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Alexander's  modes  of  preaching: 

*'  As  a  preacher  he  possessed  endowments  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  was 
equally  successful  in  whatever  style  he  chose  to  deliver  the  sermon.  He  coald 
enchain  the  attention  of  an  audience  when  he  read  his  discourse  closely  from 
a  manuscript,  with  scarcely  more  gesture  than  was  necessary  to  turn  the  pages; 
and  he  could  thrill  and  electrify  the  same  audience,  when  without  a  line  before 
him,  he  poured  out  a  swelling  and  magnificent  stream  of  thought  with  all  tbe 
fervid  animation  of  the  most  impassioned  delivery.  From  the  time  he  was 
licensed,  he  took  his  position,  as  it  were  by  a  single  bound^  among  the^nost 
admired  and  powerful  preichers  of  the  times ;  and  his  services  were  in  con- 
stant demand,  not  only  in  the  pulpit  at  Princeton  and  its  vicinity,  but  in  the 
largest  and  moat  intelligent  congregations  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia.**   - 

It  is  in  connection  with  his  account  of  this  sermon,  that  Dr.  Halsey  in- 
troduces the  following  passage  into  his  **  Distinguished  Preachers  of  the  Last 
Forty  Years:" 

**  Nothing  could  exceed  the  rapidity,  energy^  force  and  fire  of  his  impas- 
sioned delivery.  At  times  it  was  like  a  rising  flood ;  it  was  a  sweepings  on- 
rushing,  impetuous  torrent.  And  yet  it  was  always  free  from  any  approadi  to 
extravagance  or  verbiage.  It  was  the  lightning  of  thought  It  was  the  heavy 
artillery  of  tnith.  It  was  the  eloquence  which  combined  the  four  elements  of 
original,  stirring  thought,  brilliant  diction,  magnificent  imagery,  and  a  soul  in 
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It  was  no  doabt  painfally  embairassiDg  to  tlie  young  Pro- 
fessor to  delirer  that  sermon.  It  was  an  eiperiment  even  to 
himself.  He  had  always  low  views  of  his  fitness  and  calling  as  a 
preacher.  He  thought  his  proper  place  was  in  the  chair.  In 
this  he  resembled  his  old  preceptor  Lindsley,  and  like  him  was 
strangely  ignorant  that  perhaps  "  his  forte  was  his  magnificent 
preaching." 

One  of  the  first  things  aboat  his  pulpit  efforts  that  attracted 
general  notice,  was  the  diversity  of  his  methods.  The  unex- 
ampled variety  in  the  plan's  of  his  sermons  and  the. modes  of 
his  delivery  of  them,  struck  everybody  who  beard  them.  There 
was,  however,  a  rich  peculiarity  of  thought  and  diction  in  all 
of  them.  The  gentleman  just  quoted,  who  heard  him  constantly 
at  this  {>eriod,  testifies: 

"From  the  first  his  style  of  preaoliiog  was  nniqae  and  original — I 
should  rather  say  his  styles  of  preacliing;  for  I  hava  oever  heard  any 
one  preach  ia  so  mnnj  different  ways  ae  marked  liis  mnnner  during 
tliexe  first  years  of  bis  ministry.  His  Bcrvicos  were  in  great  demand, 
and  ho  preached  often,  both  in  the  Church  and  the  Seminary  Chapel, 
beaides  being  frequently  called  to  New- York  and  Philadelphia.  At 
times  he  appeared  in  the  puliiit  without  a  line  of  manuscript,  and  de- 
livered what  seemed  an  unwritten  discourse,  teeming  with  profound 
and  striking  thought  and  brilliant  imagerj-,  with  a  precision  and  wealth 
of  diction  wliich  nothing  could  exceed,  and  with  all  the  impnssiuned 
animation  and  ardor  of  an  extemporaneous  orator.  At  other  limes  he 
woaid  place  liis  manuscript  of  large  size  pnpcr  on  tlie  pulpit  desk  and 
read  it  without  indeed  appearing  Co  read  it,  turning  the  pages  as  he 
advanced,  but  no  more  trammelled  or  constrained  as  to  gesture,  look,  or 
voica,by  the  paper  than  if  he  hod  been  preaching  wilhont  note.'.  Then 
again  I  have  seen  him  stand  in  the  pnlpit  and  preach,  reading  from  a 
little  sermoQ-book  wliich  he  held  up  in  both  bands,  going  through  the 
entire  discoarsa  without  agesture,  or  otookattheandience,  while  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  the  attention  of  every  bearer  rireted  by 

enTiiest.  Without  sny  tbiug  of  wbst  would  be  ciXled  the  graces  of  nanner, 
or  the  attitudes  of  oratory,  he  bad  the  very  csacnlinls  of  true  &iid  poverful 
pulpit  eloquence  in  tbe  truth  he  uttered,  in  the  words  and  Images  with  whidl 
be  clothed  it,  and  in  the  ardoui  of  hia  deliveiy." 
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t!ie  perfect  arlicnlation  and  emphiislB  of  hiB  voice,  and  tho  eice 

richoeBs  and  originality  of  liia  matter." 

The  effect  was  the  ^ame  under  all  these  various  metho 

"It  mattered  not  ia  which  of  these  methods  h«  preached.  lit 
always  interesting,  and  at  times  sublime  and  thrilling.  I  could  sos 
say  in  which  of  iho  Btylea  I  ftdmired  him  most.  I  nerer  hean 
preacher  who  scciaod  to  mo  so  completely  independent  of  all  thi 
of  eitoriiol  method.  In  every  method  alike  ho  poured  out  the  ri 
treasares  of  Gospel  truth.  With  him  tlie  form  Ecemed  to  be  not 
In  every  style  it  wos  the  eloquence  of  brilliant  ima^^ry,  of  po« 
thought,  of  rich  and  choice  diction,  of  impassioned  foeliog.  I  i 
heard  nny  preacher  who  seemed  bo  little  indebted  to  the  rules  of 
torical  art,  or  rather  fo fully  Uiorrentor  and  mnster  of  his  own  art 
this  respect  ho  wns  a  taw  unto  himself.  It  would  be  difficult  tc 
wbich  was  the  most  remarkahle  obarftoteriatic  of  liia  preaching: 
fervor  of  his  own  spiritnal  emotion,  the  grand  moveuieDt  ol 
thought,  Ills  magnificent  imagery,  or  masterly  command  of  langi 
llis  diction  was  at  once  simple,  clioste,  ornate,  copious,  and  fore 
It  was  perfectly  radiant  with  thought,  luminous  with  flashes  of  in 
nation,  and  surcharged  with  feeling.  Tliough  he  alwaja  spoke 
clear  and  distinct  articulation,  his  words  flowed  with  great  rnpi 
indicating  the  quick  and  powerful  movement  of  his  mind.  I  ca 
recall  a  single  iuBtnnce  in  which  he  ever,  either  in  the  polpit  or 
turc-roora,  Iieaitated  a  moment  for  a  word,  or  failed  to  get  the  i 
one ;  althoDgh  his  utterance  on  all  occasions  was  remarkable  for  iti 
pidlty.  His  reading  of  the  Scrlptuies  was  also  marked  by  the  i 
rapid  and  yet  distinct  articulation.  This  power  of  expression,  boti 
tlie  tongnennd  the  pan,  was  hat  the  natural  exponent  of  th«  clear 
powerful  intellect  with  which  the  Almighty  had  endowed  him." 

He  was  now,  of  course,  busier  than  ever  as,  in  additioi 
his  usaal  engagements,  he  immediately  took  to  writing  eerra- 
and  was  continually  in  request  as  a  preacher.  His  Talai 
aid  was  greatly  sought  aflcr,  cs[)ecially  by  churches  id  N" 
Jersey  and  Philadelphia  ;  and  the  eloquent  licentiate  was 
at  all  unwilling  to  oblige  his  friends  and  serve  Jiis  faster 
speaking  to  stnnera  of  the  joys  and  wonders  and  dangers  c 
aected  with  redemption. 


fii 
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On  tbe  3d  of  May,  183S,  the  cautions  scholar  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Director*  of  tlie  Seminary,  ac- 
cepting the  Professorship  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
the  assembly  of  1835.  The  Directors  on  receiving  his  accept- 
ance resolved,  that  he  should  be  inaugurated  at  their  next 
meeting,  which  would  occur  in  September,  and  that  he  should 
pronounce  an  inaugural  addreas.  Dr.  Spring  was  appointed 
to  deliver  the  charge  to  the  Professor.- 

Dnring  parts  of  April,  May,  June,  August,  and  September, 
he  was  travelling ;  chiefly  to  and  from  points  between  Prince- 
ton and  Washington.  He  took  several  extensive  tours  and 
many  short  rambles.  He  was  at  various  times  at  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington,  Baltimore,  and  the  Federal  Capital.  Some- 
times he  was  alone,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
brothers.  His  longest  sojoams  were  at  Philadelphia.  I 
have  fonnd  among  his  papers  minute  accounts  of  the  little 
humdrum  incidents  of  these  excursions,  stating  the  events  of 
each  day  with  a  precisian  and  aniformity  that  would  exhaust 
the  patience  of  the  reader.  The  truth  was,  his  pleasure  lay 
mainly  in  the  substitution  of  other  scenes  and  associations  for 
those  to  which  he  was  daily  accustomed,  the  rapid  transit 
from  city  to  city,  and  the  agreeable  alternation  of  travel  by 
water  and  travel  by  land.*  Nothing  of  lively  interest  oc- 
curred to  vary  the  essential  monotony  of  these  ever  shifting 
and  never  changing  diversions.  But  few  extracts  from  this 
narrative  need  be  given  here.  In  the-  intervals  he  was  as  busy 
as  at  any  other  time. 

When  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  thoroughly  at  home, 
he  commonly  put  up  at  the  public  house  known  as  Sander- 
son's ;  walked  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  small  adven- 
tures (that  would  have  been  adventures  to  nobody  else)  on 
the  streets,  and  made  necessary  or  trivial  purchases  at  the 

'"So  unconicioiu  irhciice  the  bliM, — 
FeOt    .    .     . 

Ttuit  tU  the  drclingjoji  are  Ub, 
Of  dear  Ticiuitude." 

Oray.    (Little,  BrowD  k  Co.,  ISBS,  p.  1S8.) 
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shops.  On  Sunday,  when  he  was  not  engaged  to  preach  1 
sell',  he  went  to  henr  some  one  or  other  of  the  city  pastor 
Blrangers  who  were  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  Now 
then  ho  foH  in  with  an  acquaintance;  and  though  avoiding o1 
ration  and  recognition  aa  much  as  possihie,  indulged  in  aj 
deal  of  casnal  intercourse  with  old  and  new  frienda,  and 
peared  at  times  to  enjoy  these  wayside  encounters  will 
little  zest. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jones  has  told  me  that  he  could  Bcai 
ever  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ubiquitous  linguist;  of  whose  sot 
he  was  very  fond  and  whose  memory  he  holds  in  exalted 
matiou.  The  same  is  true,  wiihont  doubt,  of  the  majorit; 
his  Philadelphia  confreres. 

In  addition  to  these  journeys  taken  eommonly  witl 
definite  object  and,  as  it  were,  with  malice  prepense,  be 
constantly  going  off  somewhere  to  preach.  He  w^aa  inT 
hither  and  thithor;  had  his  bag  full  of  fresh  termons  (tbe  be 
a  popular  point  of  view  that  he  ercr  wrote) ;  was  in  the  1< 
riant  hloom  of  his  bodily,  mental,  and  emotional  powers ; 
was  ready  and  even  eager,  on  all  fit  ocoasions,  to  make 
proof  of  his  ministry  and  to  preach  "  the  glorions  Gospc! 
the  blessed  God."  He  astonished  and  enraptared  the  1 
minds  and  the  warmest  hearts  of  every  assembly  over  wl 
he  threw  the  spell  of  his  glittering  eye  and  thrilling  accei 
and  many  a  hardened  siuner  was  made  to  feel  his  guilt 
danger,  and  to  see  the  ample  provision  that  had  been  n 
for  his  salvation.  Uls  own  soul  often  took  fire  under  these  ai 
ening  inflaences,  and  hia  voice  rang  out  as  sweet  and  passioi 
as  the  note  of  a  bngle. 

He  was  in  Washington  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  one  of 
brothers.     He  records : 

"After  tea  we  walked  through  Pennsylvania  AreDne,  and  fi 
the  Tillnge  (cltj)  very  dismal.  It  ia  b  mere  collection  of  sub 
without  any  urbs,  or  03  Jamee  describes  it,  a  moderate  town  pi 
out  Ilka  India-rnliber  to  mako  it  big.  It  has  all  the  discomforta 
city,  H'ith  few  of  its  comfurts.  What  n  mistake  it  was  to  leaVe  P 
delpliia  for  the  purpose  of  creating  s  central  city  which  is  now  fax 
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ceQtral  to  the  tw«aty-sii  States  than  Philadelphia  then  was  to  the  old 
thirteen — a  great  citj  nithoat  commeroo  or  goTernment  muniScence  I 
WtiBt  a  chimera. 

"  Wednesda7,  Jirayld.  I  liad  intended  lo  go  to-dajr,  bnt  aa  I  hear  I 
can  reach  Philadelphia  to-morrow  before  2  o'clock,  and  as  Hoffman 
has  the  floor  in  the  Hotiae  of  Represeotatives,  I  have  determined  to  r«- 
main  one  day  longer.  I  did  remain  accordingly,  and  heard  Ogden 
ITulfmnn,  who  was  interrapted  or  answered  by  Kbett,  Legare,  and 
Waddy  Thompson.  I  also  beard  J.  W.  Jonea  of  Yirgiois,  and  Henry 
A.  Wise  in  reply." 

The  apring  had  been  very  tardy  in  its  advances.  May  was 
more  like  one  of  the  earlier  remal  months.  The  weather,  bow- 
ever,  was  soft  and  balmy,  after  a  period  of  unseasonable  cold. 
From  Philadelphia  came  the  important  tidings  on  the  18th, 
that  tlio  General  Assembly  was  divided,  and  that  the  new- 
school  party  liad  seceded.  Dr.  Plumer  was  moderator  of  the 
old  assembly,  and  Dr.  Fisher  of  the  new.  These  were  excit- 
ing times,  and  Mr.  Alexander  took  a  deep  and  lively  interest 
in  them,  and  kept  himself  informed  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
movements ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  entered  actively 
into  the  controveray.  His  ecclesiastical  lifo  dates  from  the 
dismption  of  the  church.  He  aided  heartily  with  the  old- 
school  Incumbents.  The  article  condemning  the  Exodus  of 
the  new  school  men  came  out  during  bis  editorship  of  the 
Repertory,  but  was  not  written  by  him.  No  man  was  more 
strictly  old  fasbiooed  on  all  points  of  doctrine,  and  on  most 
points  of  policy.  Whatever  were  his  views,  none  conid  call 
in  question  his  honesty  or  independence,  or  his  coaragei  Aa- 
Burcd  in  his  own  conscience,  be  was  indifferent  to  censnre, 
and  laughed  at  intimidation.  It  had  been  as  easy  to  govern 
John  Enoz  or  Martin  Lntber. 

On  Lord's  Day,  May  20th,  Dr..  Archibald  Alexander 
preached  ono  of  the  most  eloqaent  sermons  ever  heard  in 
Princeton,  on  the  text,  Sin  no  more.  He  awakened  the  cold 
and  Bomcn'hat  academic  andience  as  he  had  done  the  warm 
aasemblies  in  his  youth.  His  hearers  were  deeply  impressed. 
\ot  long  aller  this,  his  old  teacher  Mr.  Baird  was  in  town. 
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and  received  a  pleasant  greeting  from  one  or  more  ■ 
former  pupils.  He  was  becoming  a  great  traveller,  an 
qiienlly  showed  his  face  in  Princeton  on  rcturninii  fro' 
of  his  tours  abroad.  He  liked  nothing  better  than 
connt  the  incidents  of  these  journeys.  I  find  that  Mr. 
nnder  was  at  this  time  absent,  having  gone  to  Philad 
with  his  father.  lie  seems  to  have  proceeded  to  I 
and  other  places  in  New-England,  and  then  returned  1 
PenDBylvanta  Capital,  lie  wrote  home  almost  daily ;  i 
nsual  thin?  with  him.  Saturday,  the  2Clh,  he  had  div 
as  far  as  Elizabeth  town  ;  where  he  was  to  preach  on  Sn 
I  give  below  the  only  record  he  has  left  of  this  jot 
It  seems  to  have  been  penned  in  Boston  : 

"  Lord'B  Dajr,  May  20,  Waterbnry's  Ohnroh.  Beccber,  '  Havi 
plcasuro  Id  tliB  ilcall)  of  the  wicked.'  Bcecber again,  'Seek  fii 
kingdom  of  God.'  " 

It  is  hard  to  clothe  a  skeleton  journal  with  flesh  and  t 
The  days  were  not  alike,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  i 
them  in  their  distinct  indlvidaality.  The  materials  a 
disposal  are  not  snch  as  to  unable  me  to  hit  oflT  the  phj 
Domy  of  each  transient  period ;  a  few  touches  here  and 
must  suffiee.  Professor  James  Alexander  could  not  t 
duccd  to  give  a  favonrable  answer  to  a  solicitation  fron 
church  in  Petersburg,  which  he  received  aboat  this  time, 
younger  brother  was  still  in  motion  upon  various  neigh 
ing  railways.  On  the  18th  of  September  he  eame  home 
New-Brunswick,  bringing  with  him  clouds  and  signs  ol 
weather.  He  dined  with  his  brother,  and  waa,  I  doabl 
very  communicative  and  entertaining  about  his  journey, 
was  never  more  agreeable  than  after  snch  returns.  His 
would  fairly  sparkle  with  fun  and  pleasure,  and  the  little 
would  laugh  louder  than  ever  at  his  amusing  inventions. 

On  November  the  11th,  he  records : 

"  To-night  I  hoard  Dr.  Bice  preach  from  Acts  ivii.  80,  on  the 
of  repentaDCA.    AaDivereaiy  of  my  last  awakeniog.    Thanks  bo  ti 
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for  his  unspeakable  gift  I  I  have  lately  finished  Lockbart's  Life  of  Soott, 
vtiich  I  read  with  mnch  intereBt.  , 

"Nov.  17.  Within  a  fetr  dajs  I  have  read  the  trial  of  Warren 
BastiDgs." 

On  Sunday  the  8th  of  December,  he  arose  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Seminary  Chapel;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention. 

Among  those  who  watched  with  intGrest  his  dawning  rep- 
utation as  a  preacher,  was  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  the  friend  of  his 
boyhood  and  his  colleague  'in  tbb  Seminary ;  a  n}an  who  above 
almost  all  other  men,  had  opportunity  and  ability  to  know  and 
rightly  esdmatc  the  greatness  and  variety  of  the  gifts  with 
which  God  had  endowed  him,  and  the  breadth  of  the  charmed 
circle  that  limited  his  attainments  and  means  of  influence. 
Mr.  Alexander's  intellectnal  wealth  was  like  treasure  bid  in  a 
field.  One  had  to  resort  thither  for  it ;  it  was  not  exposed  in 
the  market-place.  Dr.  Hodge  had  seen  the  treasure  buried, 
and,  of  course,  knew  what  it  was.  He  writes  as  follows  as  to 
his  mode  of  preaching : 

"As  a  preacher, ha  had,  for  an  intelligent  aodieoce  at  least,  few 
eqnaK  Ilis  node  of  conBtructing  his  Bennone  waa  variooa.  Some- 
times his  preaching  was  exegetioal.  He  would  take  a  passage  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  so  expoand  it  that  hia  heoreri  would  be  astonished 
at  thetreasitreB  of  trath  which  it  contained  beyond  what  before  the/ 
had  apprehended.  Sometimes  his  diMoarsos  were  graphic ;  abonndiDg 
in  the  highest  kind  of  description ;  filling  the  mind  with  naibetic  and 
devotional  feelinga  ao  mingled  as  to  be  hardly  dbtingniahable ;  and  dif- 
fusing throngh  it  a  purifj^iDg  deligbL 

"Ue  gtnerallj  wrot«  hie  sermons  and  nsed  hia  manuscript  in  the 
pnlpit;  hut  never  alavishly,  ns  though  he  needed  it.  Healwnyaap- 
jieared  to  be  master  of  himself  and  of  hia  subject.  I  have  heard  him 
in  the  Seminary  Ohapel  (if  the  aolecism  be  intelligible),  read  extem- 
pore. That  is,  he  has  gone  into  the  pnlpit  with  blank  paper,  and  in  a 
level  tone  of  voice,  and  withont  the  slightest  hesitancy,  deliver  a  dis- 
conrse  as  though  bo  were  reading  from  a  book ;  not  addressing  bis 
hearers,  but  reading  to  them.  This  was  not  an  exhibition  of  a  power 
of  committing  to  memory  without  writing,  bat  was  done  apparently 
off-band,  with  little  or  no  premeditation.  This,  of  course,  waa  not  done 
for  display,  for  he  did  not  upect  to  be  detected;  bnt  if,  when  called 
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on  to  preach,  lio  could  iiot  In;  Iiia  hand  on  a  sermOD  which 
purpose,  he  wuuld  ndopt  thia  methui].  Freachiug  to  theolt 
doiiU  was  not  90  agreeable  to  iiiin  en  addressing  a  promiscu 
vncc,  and  he  suldum  spoko  in  the  Chapel  ivith  the  aniinat' 
charac'tvruL'd  his  manner  nnder  other  circunistaacfls." 

This  ycfir,  Mr.  Alcxanilcr  became  one  of  the  cditoi 
Biblical  Repertory ;  to  which  he  liad  already  contd 
serios  of  n.>markal)lc  cssayit  upou  cxcgctical,  critical,  bi 
r.il,  liistorical,  and  mincollaueous  sMbjccts.  Associated 
change  was  tkat  of  the  title  of  tbc  periodical,  which 
quired  ncn-  fame  in  connection  with  the  additional  des 
"  and  Princeton  licview."  He  loved  to  call  it  so  him 
the  old  title  is  still  the  more  popular  one. 

Some  letters  written  to  one  of  his  yonng  pupils 
time,  will  give  lis  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  iiiflueii< 
he  exercised  upon  them. 

"  My  Dear  Boy  : 

''  As  you  are  improving  in  your  inatlicmaticn)  studies,  I  j 
rcirard  you  wltli  a  lottcr  of  unusual  length.  It  i^  sometimes 
people  of  quick  tempers  arc  muro  ntfuctionatc  than  otbera ; 
may  be  partly  true.  But  that  can  be  no  rouson  (or  neglecii 
strain  yoor  temper.  Why  may  yon  not  bo  both  good-tem[ 
affoctiunstel  If  yon  hnd  a  dog  which  was  extremely  fond  c 
Aix  days  in  the  week,  but  on  the  sevcotli  would  go  mad  and 
do  you  think  that  liia  good  habits  and  bvliiivionr  in  general  woi 
cilc  yuu  to  liis  bites  at  other  times  ?  I  am  the  more  dispose 
you  to  improve  In  this  resiiect,  bccnnso  you  havo  improved 
Already,  since  I  first  became  ncquninted  witliyou.  Go  on,  1117 
and  witli  Divine  help  yon  may  conquer  this  aud  every  otbor  ev 

''Awi;  iirr'ir  ^  m'ltif  if  ntr)irn<ra  tuw  rocjiov,  tj  iritrric  $f  w* 

"  And  nov  let  us  clmngo  the  subject  of  disaoDree.  I  am 
the  accident  whicit  befi-l  yonr  hat  on  tlio  fonrtb  of  July,  and 
yon  nro  foinewliat  extravagant  in  yenr  cxptCMiona  of  delight 
itudo  fur  ii:itiunn1  independence.  Do  you  not  think  tbnt  ma 
celebrate  tlic  day  ivittiont  remembering  why  it  is  kcptt  Adi 
t«ll  me  wliat  is  tlie  oonnectlon  between  liberty  and  rookete—i 
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eace  «oA  turpentine?  The  accidents  which  happen  on  tha  fonrth 
of  July  throDgboat  the  coantry,  ere  TSrj  numeroas  and  ofcen  very 
lamentable.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  the  intemperance  and  riot  which 
prevail,  nnder  the  pretext  of  rejuicing  in  our  freedom.  Many  prove  in 
this  way,  that  although  they  boast  of  freedom  they  are  ntierly  nnfit  fur 
it  And  now-  as  this  may  be  the  last  letter  which  I  shall  address  to 
you,  I  wish  before  1  close  to  beg  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  gaining 
all  the  knowledge  that  may  be  within  your  reach  ;  as  life  fa  short  and 
yon  hare  much  to  do.  With  this  advice  and  my  best  wiabes,  I  bidyoa 
adieu.  Yours  eincerely, 

"  Addison  Albxaitdrb." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same,  of  Sept.  21,  1838,  he  tells  him 
be  muHt  keep  a  journal. 

"To-morrow  you  will  please  to  commenoe  a  journal  pf  your  own 
adventures,  studies,  and  employments,  which  I  wish  you  to  keep  for 
my  information  and  your  own  improvement  until  you  can  resume  your 
correspondence,  either  wiih  me  or  with  anotlier  teacher.  In  writing  this 
journal,  you  must  be  particular  and  put  down  everything  which  is  at  all 
important  on  the  one  hand,  or  amusing  on  the  other,  Write  very  often 
and  little  at  a  time,  putting  down  things  as  they  happen,  before  yon  have 
had  time  to  forget  tliem.  As  this  will  be  your  principal  employment  for 
Bomo  time,  I  hope  you  will  take  pains  to  tell  me  agreat  deal  and  to  im- 
prove in  writing.  Yonr  affectionate  friend, 

"Jos.  Addibox  Alkxanokb." 

During  the  Bummer  of  1838  and  the  winter  of  1838-1839, 
Mr.  Alexander  wrote  most  of  hie  best  sermoDS,  and  was  con- 
tinually called  from  liome  to  preach.  The  record  of  bis  stud- 
ies and  reflections  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  is  pr6- 
served  in  a  volume  of  singular  but  eccentric  interest.  It  is, 
regarded  outwardly,  a  square  thick  quarto  bound  in  sheep  and 
made  of  unsized  white  paper,  and  is  labelled  on  the  back,  "Day 
Book  No.  I."  In  tbiB  volume  he  not  only  kept  as  usual  a  co- 
pious journal  of  thoughts  on  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, especially  Isatah  and  Kahum,  and  tbe  earlier  historical 
books,  as  well  us  plana  of  sermons,  bare  skeletons,  random 
bints,  and  sermons  in  extenso ;  but  wrote  doggerel  verses,  and 
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scribbled  letters  in  every  sert  of  hand*  writing  and  in  every  style 
of  courtly  periphrasis.  Scraps  of  anintelligible  nonsense  are 
here  and  there  scrawled  right  across  a  profound  comment  on 
Isaiah.  Sometimes  there  is  nothing  but  the  signatare,  and  Un 
sugared  compliments  that  were  then,  and  are  still,  somewhat 
fashionable  among  foreign  ambassadors ;  or  the  assurances  of 
chilling  politeness  which  we  look  for  from  persons  who,  thoog^ 
inimical  to  one  another,  are  yet  not  quite  at  dagger's  driv. 
The  book  also  contains  amusing  epistles  to  Constantino  Men»os 
in  modern  Greek.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his 
calligraphy. 

Here  are  a  few  more  records  from  his  journal : 

"  Sunday,  July  1.  Sermon  by  my  father;  communion  administosd 
by  Dr.  Rice.  Monthly  concert  in  the  afternoon.  Sermon  at  night  by  Dr. 
Eice,  on  the  First  Commandment.  [Opened]  Bryan  Owen^s  treatise  a 
the  Mortification  of  Sin,  and  read  several  chapters  with  a  deeper  efieet 
upon  my  heart  and  conscience  than  I  have  oxperieuced  for  years  frto 
any  hook.  Recommenced  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  my  calendar; 
began  with  Job  xxxiii,  and  Matthew  vii.  With  the  former  I  fixi 
Rosenm filler's  Scholia  in  a  cursory  manner.  Began  to  write  a  seraKmofi 
Romans  x.  4. 

"  July  3.  Abandoned  the  writing  of  my  sermon,  and  concluded  to 
prepare  without  writing. 

"  July  7.  Resumed  and  finished  the  writing  of  my  sermon  on  Bo- 
mans  X.  4.  This  is  the  second  sermon  I  have  written.  I  hirt 
preached  ten ;  two  of  these  twice,  and  one  three  times.  Dr.  Rice  btf 
invited  me  to  preach  to-morrow  evening. 

"July  8.  I  heard  Dr.  Miller  preach  in  the  Chapel  from  RodltId. 
33.  I  read  the  Missionary  Herald  for  July,  ond  Owen  on  Temptation.  At 
night  I  preached  in  the  Chnrch  my  sermon  on  Rom.  xx.  14.  Every  ex- 
periment brings  mo  nearer  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  preach  mon 
acceptably  and  profitably  *  without  notes '  than  with  them.  My  pre- 
ent  purpose  is  to  write  most  of  my  sermons  and  to  read  none  of  theffi. 
I  wish,  as  early  as  possible,  to  form  such  a  habit  as  will  tend  most  to 
Increase  my  ministerial  usefulness.  Lord  guide  me  I  On  this  occasioi 
I  read  my  sennon.    It  is  the  second  that  I  have  written. 

*'  July  9.  AVrote  six  pages  of  a  sermon  on  Ephesians  iii.  14.  lU- 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones,  requesting  me  to  sapply.hii 
pulpit  on  the  22d  instant :  *  agreed.^ 
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"  Jnlj  15.  Preached  in  the  first  Preabyterian  Cliuroh,  Now -York, 
an  cxpositorf  rariuon  (John  ill.  S6),  without  the  manascript.  At  night  I 
went  to  Jolin  Macnule/'a  Charch,  and  heard  him  preach  from  the  text, 
'  I  reinemhered  God  and  was  troubled.' 

"July  17.  Ei.<cetvcd  a  letter  from  Dr.  PeoniugtoD,  inviting  me  to 
preach  before  Ihe  Young  Men's  Society  of  Kewark,  on  the  evening  of 
tlie  la^t  SaCbath  in  August 

"  July  22.  Expounded  the  SLh  of  Isaiah  in  the  Sprooe-Blreet  Chnrcli, 
Philadelphia.  Dined  at  Mrs.  Hall's,  and  in  the  afternoon  read  my  ser- 
mon on  Hebrews  xi.  10.  Drank  tea  at  John  Hall's  again,  and  went 
with  him  to  hear  Basoomb  preach  in  Dr.  Skinner's  Church. 

"July  23.  'ifo  peace  to  the  wicked.'  Wrote  a  full  analysis  of  a 
sermon  on  the  above  text,  with  one  or  two  paragraphs  written  out  at 
length.'  I  propose  to  try  this  method  of  preaching,  aa  compared  with 
the  readiDg  and  the  pure  extempore  method, 

"JulySd.  Wrote  a  similar  analysis  of  a  sermon  on  Psatra  xvii.  16. 
My  method  is  to  write  the  leading  ideas  under  every  bead,  on  the 
right-hand  page,  having  the  left  for  any  passages  that  I  mny  choose  to 
write  at  length.  I  propose  to  try  tbis  method  in  Philadelphia  next 
Lord's  Day.  This  evening,  several  of  as  met  at  Dr.  Hedge's  to  tako 
leave  of  Dr.  Breckinridge ;  arter  some  conversation  we  joined  in  prayer 
with  Dr.  Uudgc,  and  bade  Dr.  Breckinridge  farewell. 

"July  26.  My  brother  began  to  remove  his  effects  to  Dr.  Breck- 
inridge's house.  Ills  wife  and  I  dined  there,  and  I  lodged  there  at 
night,  as  I  expect  to  do  hereafter.* 

"  July  2B.  Preached  in  Dr.  Boardmon's  Choroh,  Philadelphis,  from 
full  notes  on  tlio  text,  '  Tliora  is  no  peace,  saith  ray  Ood,  to  the  wicked.' 
In  the  adernoon,  I  read  my  sermon  from  the  text,  'Awake  thou  tliat 
sleepcst  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  givo  thee  light.'  " 

The  journal  is  filled  with  HtatcmcDts  of  this  nature.  The 
f^ir  extracts  givcu  may  serve  as  samplea. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  hia  Princeton  hearcra  f 
thus  refers  to  his  power  over  his  congregation : 

"I  only  knew  him  hy  his  sermons  and  his  writings.    Judglogof 

■  The  hcuse  he  had  occupied  liece  April  of  the  lut  year,  was  at  Ur.  Voor' 
bces's,  comer  of  Kassau  street  and  John's  Alley ;  and  in  the  very  ceatrB  of  the 
Tillage  hubbub. 

f  Tlic  Hon.  Richard  S.  Held. 
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him  by  iham,  I  would  Boy,  ho  wna  a  man  of  great  learomj,  | 
quenco,  and  great  intellectual  power.  I  frequently  heard  tiin 
and  embraced  every  op]ioriunity  of  iloing  ho.  IIo  was  b, 
greatest  preacber  I  have  ever  beard.  I  bava  never  koown  u 
compare  with  liim.  He  possesaed  every  qaality  for  a  great  pi 
tor,  pbyaical  as  well  aa  iutellectual.  Ilia  fac*  and  forehead  wi 
ive,  large,  and  round  ;  bis  voice  combined  the  higheat  ilogrce 
dy  and  the  greatest  compass  and  Tolume;  and  when  he  cbc 
eloquent,  his  eloquence  wus  of  tho  very  highest  order.  1  bi 
ho  cbo^o  to  be  eloquent;  fur  what  always  strook  me  more 
thing  e1^  was  this— thdt  he  never  seemed  to  pnt  forth  all  bi 
bot,  on  tlie  contrary,  impressed  you  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
reserve  npon  which  lie  might  have  drawn  to  any  extent. 
did.  never  seemed  to  cost  him  the  slightest  effort.  I  always 
there  was  notliiag  ia  the  way  of  eloqaenoe  which   h«  tnigbt 

Bf  the  30th  of  July,  the  family  of  the  elder  broth 
veil  (wttled  in  tbclr  new  house,  and  could  give  tbanl 
profusion  of  comforts ;  though  during  all  this  pent 
were  passing  through  a  sore  trial.  Mr.  Alesaoder,  . 
warm  entreaty,  took  up  his  lodgings  under  the  same  ro 
one  time  or  another,  he  had  nearly  every  room  in  the  b 

The  adveut  of  a  teacher  of  elocution  set  the  brothei 
the  business  of  guarding  and  strengthening  their 
They  both  took  lessons,  bnt  afterward  concurred 
contemptuons  views  of  this  branch  of  instmction.  ] 
they  carried  this  prejudice  too  far.  The  older  brotl 
to  say  that  the  great  pulpit  orators,  such  as  Bourdaloue, 
Ion,  Hall,  and  Chalmers,  were  not  made  by  the  eloci 
but  in  despite  of  all  their  artificial  rules.  The  subjotne< 
shows  what  progress  they  were  making  under  Mr.  Broi 

"  Addison  and  I  are  talsinglessonsin  barking  and  howling, 
triloquism,  from  an  elocutionist  named  Bronson,  and  w^ho  wi 
slu^  has  also  certain  dlseovories  on  which  I  thought  I  myself  h 


*  lie  refers  to  big  own  review  of  Gardiner's 
number  of  the  Repertory,  p.  268. 
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but  which  he  carries  so  far  aa  to  coovince  me  that  the  LarjD^tb 
(erroneoaBly  called  Broachitis)  U  preventable." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  bis  last  joamey  to  Phila- 
delphia, shortly  before  his  death,  the  younger  hrother  jotted 
down  in  a  copy  of  the  History  of  Methodism  by  Dr.  Abel 
Stevens,  the  word  "  excellent,"  in  approval  of  a  long  pas- 
sage in  that  admirable  work  on  this  subject  of  *'etocatioii" 
*  as  relnted  to  true  eloquence  and  as  illustrated  by  Whitefield. 
His  notion  and  that  of  Dr.  Stevens  was,  that  if  a  man  had  the 
soul  of  oratory,  he  would  bo  very  apt  to  have  the  form ;  and 
that  ardent  and  melting  sympathy  have  more  to  do  with  the 
highest  effects  of  eloquence  than  terror. 

This  was  the  secret  of  Mr.  Alexander's  own  power  in  the 
pulpit.  He  had  not  the  tricks  and  graces  of  the  mere  histri- 
onic performer.  Hie  influence  was  that  of  a  man  thoroughly 
in  earnest  and  in  loving  sympathy  with  his  hearers,  importu- 
nately pleading  with  them  to  be  saved  through  the  great  sacri- 
fice for  sinners.  I  am  glad  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  the 
words  of  a  thoughtful  admirer  of  Mr.  Alexander's  preaching, 
who  brings  out  his  character  in  this  respect  very  forcibly. 
The  writer  I  am  about  to  quote  is  a  physician  living  in  the 
West,  far  in  the  interior. 

He  knew  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  well,  and  in  all  his  phases. 
He  says : 

"  Mr.  AloxanOer  ^vaa  one  of  tha  most  altractive  preachera  to  me 
that  I  ever  listened  to.  He  wna  no  orator  ia  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  Uie  word.  His  eerniona  were  generally  written  and  closely  read,  or 
if  not  written,  delivered  without  raising  bis  eyes  from  the  Bible  before 
him;  his  Dtteranee  rnpid  beyond  that  of  on;  other'Bpeaker  I  ever  lis- 
tened to  except  Dr.  Roble;  DaDgliaon,  of  Jefier»on  Medical  College, 
Fhiliidelpbia;  mokinit  no  geatnreH,  only  an  occasionfi I  emphasizing  fall 
of  his  right  band,  with  the  fingers  closed,  standing  firmly  and  squarely 
on  his  feet,  without  motion,  there  were  yet  bat  few  moo  I  ever  heard 
preaeli  to  whom  I  would  sooner  give  the  palm  for  eloqueaee.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  him  deliver  a  sermon  on  the  text,  'Remember  Lot's  wife,' 
'which  I  ahall  never  forget  while  I  live,  if  I  forget  it  ever.    The 
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effect  upon  the  audience  was  yisiblo  and  audible :  all  present  seeoud 
drawn  forward  in  their  seats,  and  holding  their  breath  ;  and  when  he 
paused  to  breathe,  you  could  hear  the  inhalation  of  the  mass  of  ia 
hearers  over  the  whole  church.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  if  ^m 
ever  was  a  man  whose  sermons  would  read  as  well  as  tliej  aoDoded, 
it  was  Addison  Alexander:  but  manj  years  after  I  read  this  verr 
sermon,  printed  among  others  in  the  volume  of  his  sermons,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  felt  us  if  a  portion  surely  had  been  left  out.  I  mi^ 
something — wliich  something  I  now  feel  must  have  been  the  inteua 
biotic  force,  magnetism,  brain-power  of  the  man.  This  sermon  wasooe 
which  nu  one  but  himself  could  have  produced,  or  have  delivered  witk 
the  same  effect.  You  know  that  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  was  con- 
sidered unapproachable  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of  pf  caching,  and  jet  I 
have  heard  his  son  Addison  fully  equal  him  in  that  verj  style ;  except 
that  the  glance  of  the  eye,  and  the  individualizing  dart  of  the  forefinger 
with  which  the  '  old  man  eloquent  *  was  accustomed  to  launch  tbe 
truth  into  the  very  heart  of  some  particular  person  before  him,  wen 
always  wanting.  And  so  also  I  have  heard  him  preach  in  the  s^ks 
that  were  thought  peculiar  to  Dr.  Miller  and  to  Dr.  Hodge,  and,  m 
judic^y  equalling  if  not  surpassing  them  in  their  very  best  efforts." 

He  cannot  say  that  tjiese  efforts  of  his  were  predetermined 
adoptions  of  the  peculiar  modes  of  thought  of  these  other 
ministers.  He  rather  thinks  not :  but  only  that  the  coiDcidences 
or  resemblance  of  styles  resulted  from  the  "exuberance  of  his 
mental  activity  that  led  him  to  try  every  mode  by  which  it 
was  possible  for  thought  to  be  communicated  from  one  mind 
to  another." 

One  of  his  pupils,  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Lacy,  D.D.,  of  St.  Louis, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter: 

"  Ilis  prcacliincf  was  to  mee  xceedingly  attractive  and  impressive. 
The  style  was  so  fine,  and  the  order  so  lucid.  The  truth  was  so  clearly 
and  boldly  stated,  and  the  fervour  so  genuine  and  so  animating.  Al- 
though he  seldom  touched  the  chords  of  pathos,  at  times  I  have  heard 
him  when  he  was  scarcely  surpassed,  either  in  tenderness  of  emotion  oi 
depth  of  solemnity.  All  the  varied  powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  work 
together,  and  to  move  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  Hence  hii 
discourses  were  ordinarily  distinguished  as  much  for  one  quality  of  excel- 
lence as  for  another.  He  was  always  logical  and  argumentative  ;  always 
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rhetorical  and  imaginativo ;  always  fervent  and  hdIdiod.  And  these  dif" 
ferent  and  dissimilar  elomenta  were  not  separated  and  disposed  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  dl»courso :  they  intorpeQctratcd  each  other,  and 
were  beHutifully  and  natnrally  blendod  into  every  portion  of  the  ser- 
moD.  Hia  manner  whs  peculiar,  and  consisted  chiedy  io  the  distinct 
and  very  rapid  reading  of  hia  manuscripts,  wiih  great  Btrees  of  voice 
and  force  of  emphasis,  which  impressed  you  with  the  earnestness  of 
the  speaker  and  the  importance  of  the  message,  and  which  iiivariably 
carried  yoa  on  with  him.  lie  always  secured  the  andivided  attention 
of  hia  andienoe.  No  preacher  ever  impressed  me  bo  mach  with  the 
Bense  of  his  power — a  power  both  intellectual  and  spiritual — both  in 
the  man  and  in  the  message.  If  sacb  a  comparison  may  be  tolerated^ 
or  will  serve  to  illustrate  Ihe  idea,  the  impression  of  poatr  wliicli  he 
made  as  he  swept  rigtjt  on  throagh  his  monascrlpt,  in  the  earnest  ra- 
pidity of  hia  ntteranco,  was  not  unlike  that  protlnced  by  a  train  of  cars, 
propelled  by  a  mighty  engine,  with  great  speed  and  irresistible  force 
right  on  apon  the  iron  track.  And  the  resemblance  did  not  end  here :  ^ 
the  bearer  felt  that  if  he  did  not  attend  closely  to  every  sentence,  he 
abonld  be  left  behind  and  should  not  again  be  able  to  recover  his  lost 
position." 

I  now  return  to  tho  narratirc.  August  the  6th  was  tbc 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Presbytery  of  New-Brunawiclc. 
On  tbc  morning  of  the  12th  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  and  his 
two  sons  were  all  preaching  in  Princeton,  and  without  previ- 
oas  concert :  the  former  at  tho  Seminary  Chapel,  and  the  oth- 
ers respectively  at  the  Church  and  the  African  meeting.  Mr. 
Alexander  preached  again  at  night.  His  serviees  in  the  pul- 
pit were  called  into  constant  requisition.  lie  was  now  every- 
where recognized  as  a  powerful  and  perauaaive  minister  of  tho 
Word,  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  he  went  to  New- York 
on  one  of  his  little  summer  jaunts,  returning  after  a  few  days' 
absence.  He  preached  in  the  city,  and  bad  some  religioua  con- 
versation with  an  aged  serving-woman  who  was  at  the  point 
of  death.  A  few  extracts  from  his  diary  during  this  month 
may  not  be  unacceptable ; 

"Tuesday,  Anjoat  21.  Dr.  Nordheiroer  lectured  on  the  Hebrow 
alphabet.  Took  a  lesson  from  Bronson,  the  elocationbt.  Nordheimer 
and  James  dined  with  ns. 
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"Ai)gDst£3.  SecoDd  IcBson  from  Bronsos;  leometl  to  bt 
brcalh ;  second  lecture  from  Nordheimcr  on  BvUaLication ;  £ 
my  sermon  for  tbo  joang  men  of  Nownrk. 

"Sunilsy,  Aogust  2B,  Preoched  in  the  First  Chnrch  at  New 
Romnns  i.  4,  in  tbo  Second  Churcli  on  Ephesinns  v.  14.  J 
o'clock  lieard  Dr.  Nott  preacli  on  temperance.  At  night  preac 
the  voting  men  on  Mattliew  ti.  33. 

"Sundaj,  Sept.  2.  Finished  tlie  Gospel  of  Jolin  and  cod 
Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin,  Remember,  from  this  time  forth,  to  se 
a  certain  time  in  the  morning  and  at  night  for  spiritnol  exercise! 
mcnilicr  also,  to  be  slow  and  temperate  in  ea:ing ;  to  join,  rx  an, 
the  praj'or  at  table ;  and  to  think  at  cvcrj  meal  of  llie  Giver  o 
mercies.  Remember  iliirdly,  tliot  from  this  time  forth  your  lim 
bo  mure  conscicnlionsl;  redocmod ;  and,  O  thou  holy  and  long- 
ing God !  help  me  to  keep  these  resolutions. 

"  Partook  of  [raj]  the  Lord's  Sapper  with  some  degree  of  p] 
ond  profit.  My  father  prooehcd  from  tbo  words,  'Itisfiaiahed.'  I 
tions,  let,  To  avoid  tcmptalioDs,  especially  those  ivhiob  do  bo  ena 
set  me.  2d,  To  redeem  lime.  Sd,  To  give  set  times  to  private 
tions,  4th,  To  cultivate  nn  liabitnal  spirit  of  prayer,  and  for  th 
pose  to  practise  ejoculntory  prater.  6tb,  To  cultivate  expansti 
bencrolcnt  feelings,  Gth,  To  avoid  tbo  c;itrcrocs  of  moro^ene 
frivotiiy,  sonctimonj  and  vorldlincsa.  Give  me  grace,  O  Lo 
kee{)  these  resulutioos. 

"  September  14.  Frcseotcd  Nordbcimcr  with  Faason's  Groc 
Frcytog's  Arabic  Lexicon,  lie  took  leave.  I  Gni^bcd  my  art! 
llengsteubcrg  in  a  Imrry,  with  the  printers  at  my  heels. " 

Ilo  was,  shortly  after  this,  inst.illcd  in  liia  chair  as  Pi 
or  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature ;  as  we  Icam 
tlie  following  record : 

"  September  24,  Heard  Dr.  McEli'oy  dismisa  the  stodent 
night  I  was  innngnrated.  Afier  singing,  Dr,  Green  prajeil;  I  re 
Hub-cribed  the  formula,  and  delivered  my  inaugural  diaeonrso,  k 
Spring  liis  charge. 

"  Sept.  25,  My  inniignral  address  was  requested  by  the  Bon 
publicalion.     Ueard  Warren  Scott's  annual  oration." 

The  inaugural  addrcea  of  the  young  profossor  must 
been  litjtetied  to  with  rapl  attention  and  deiight ;  ibr  it  j 
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of  thfi  best  things  he  ever  uttered.  It  will  be  found  egtircjg_ 
the  Reptirtory  for  April  1830,  where  it  formB  the  larger  part  of 
a  review  of  his  brotbcf's  little  voIuidg  entitled,  "TheScriptBre 
~Guid&  A  Familinr  Introduction  to  the  Studj  of  the  Bible." 
Aa  in  his  first  essay  before  the  Philological  Society,  be  had 
amazed  and  charmed  his  youthful  compeers  by  leaving  the 
tomes  of  antiquity  and  going  to  the  neglected  pages  of  our  own 
literature;  so  wlien  every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  travelled 
Hebraist,  and  every  mind  was  probably  in  expectation  of  a 
wide  and  accurate  display  of  Oriental  learning,  the  modest 
scholar  uses  all  his  genius  in  an  effort  to  exalt  the  English 
Bible.  The  discourse  is  marked  by  novelty  and  originality  of 
substance  ;  by  great  force  and  cogency  of  statement ;  by  those 
traces  of  erudition  which  be  was  not  able,  or  did  not  care,  to 
hide ;  by  felicity  of  illustration  and  diction ;  by  wit,  sarcasm, 
keen  excoriation,  playtiil  innuendo,  Bwee,t  and  wholesome  hn- 
mour;by  admirable  common-sense — of  the  kind  that  was  once 
loved  in  old  England :  and  has  an  aroma  of  the  old  practical 
writers,  and  of  his  own  closest  devotions,  and  (towards  the 
close)  a  kind  of  rushing  eloquence  that  reminds  one  of  a 
Stream  that  chafes  its  bed  and  threatens  to  burst  from  its  em- 
bankment. It  is  a  comprehensive  pica  for  the  study  of  the 
English  version  ^ari /xis<u  with  the  original.  The  main  dis- 
cussion is  laid  off  under  aeien  beads.  The  image  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  address,  vras  one  of 
those  grand  and  happy  conceptions  of  which  bis  mind  seemed 
to  be  full,  and  which  came  from  him  spontaneously  whenever 
his  reason  and  feeling  were  strongly  excited  by  the  proper 
stimulus.  With  bim,  to  t/tittk  at  all  was  to  eatress  in  his 
choicest  language.  He  seemed  to  be  as  automatic  in  this 
respect  as  Mozart  or  Coleridge, 

The  26th  was  Conunenceroent  \.  and  on  that  day  the  Hon, 
James  McDowell,  of  Virginia,  pronounced  an  address  of 
fervid  rhetoric  and  rare  sagacity  before  the  two  literary  socie- 
ties. The  weather  was  Stormy.  It  should  seem  from  the  an- 
nexed entry  in  his  JoBmal  that  Mr.  Alexander,  who  was  per- 
fectly ac^tmipted  with  the  famp  of  the  orator,  had  purposed 
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to  hear  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  incessant  ponri] 
showers. 

"  Sept.  26.  Confined  to  the  hoase  with  rain.  Missed  McDowel 
speech."  The  traditions  of  this  speech  still  linger  among^  the  PriiM 
ton  students ;  and  I  have  heard  that  tliere  are  gestures  and  tarns  of  € 
pression  there  now  which  are  clearly  traceable  to  its  inflaence. 

There  is  no  other  record  until  October  the  2i  From  I 
diary  it  appears  that  Mr.  Alexander  now  preached  his  fir 
sermon  memoriter,  and  was  not  displeased  with  the  expei 
ment : 

"  Having  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Dod,  I  set  off  with  him  in  my  ct 
rioge  for  Freehold,  where  we  arrived  at  noon,  and  found  the  Kev.  L.  < 
Brown  preaching  on  the  history  of  David  and  NabaL  After  scrmo 
the  Presbytery  met,  Mr.  Dod  in  the  chair.  They  were  chiefly  taken  i 
in  the  examination  of  candidates.  I  preached  at  night  from  Mark  xi 
41.    My  first  attempt  to  preach  from  memory." 

Ilerc  is  another  entry  touching  sermon-making  : 

"Dec.  23.  Preached  in  College,  Matt.  vi.  83;  read  closelj ;  dislike 
the  sermon  more  than  ever ;  written  on  a  bad  plan ;  skeleton  mac 
first ;  no  spontaneous  flow  of  thought.  The  best  part  was  half  a  doK 
pages  which  I  wrote  last  night ;  declamation  at  the  end  very  fri^< 
Requiescat  in  pace, 

"  Sermon  at  night  by ;  genuine  Yankee  sermon  ;  met 

physical,  not  scriptural ;  clear,  logical,  acute,  ingenious,  hearties 
orthodox  :  moral  and  natural  inability;  when  they  talk  of  this  I  nev< 
know  what  they  believe.  Thankful  I  do  not  *  sit ' — ^as  they  say- 
*  under  '  the  best  of  such  preaching ;  I  should  starve." 

"Professor  Alexander's  peculiar  repugnance  to  every  thing  lil 
ostentatious  parade,"  writes  one  who  heard  much  about  him  at  th 
period,  "  was  evinced  in  various  ways,  after  his  entrance  upon  h 
oareer  as  a  preacher.  The  extraordinary  character  of  his  sermons  i 
once  arrested  public  attention,  and  drew  crowds  of  hearers ;  especial) 
from  among  the  most  intelligent  classes.  It  was  impossible  but  thi 
so  acute  an  observer  of  all  that  passed  around  him,  as  was  Mr.  Alea 
ander,  must  have  been  aware  of  his  popularity ;  when  preaching  in  th 
same  pulpit  for  successive  weeks  and  months,  ho  saw  the  pews  of  oo 
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lai^Ht  churcbeB  AeDse\j  packed,  and  the  aisles  filed  with  snppleineut- 
ar;  benches.  Yet  bo  lor  from  Bceroiiig  elated  by  these  evidences  of 
his  acce])tabloDess,  or  aesumbg  tho»e  airs  of  coDBeqaeac^,  which  popu- 
lar preachers  are  apt  to  acquire  J  he  was  at  times  not  a  little  diBiuayed  by 
such  demooatrntioDS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  feelings  were  akin  to 
those  of  Robert  Hall,  whom  in  very  many  trails  ho  resembled,  who  in 
the  later  ye&rs  of  his  life  coald  scarcely  be  indaced  to  preach  in  Lon- 
don, becanse  of  the  throngs  who  pressed  to  hear  him.  Both  of  these 
great  men  felt  the  saoctity  of  their  work,  and  the  fearful  responsibili- 
ty of  God's  ambassadors  to  perishing  men.  Both  were  aware  that  when 
men  are  drawn  to  listen  to  the  preacher  for  the  sake  of  his  talents  as  a 
preacher,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their  being  benefited  br  the 
Divine  ambassador," 

At  one  time  he  preached  in  the  afternoons  in  a  school-house 
ID  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  town  in  which  he  lived.  Be- 
feiriiig  to  these  efforts,  one  of  his  students  says: 

"  Ilis  sermons  at  Queenston  were  always  preochcd  nithoot  notes, 
and  were  generally  plain,  instructive  disoonrses,  delivered  with  great 
'  rapidity  of  utterance,  perfect  fluency,  and  inlonse  earnestness.  Though 
his  speech  was  so  rapid,  such  was  the  clearness  of  the  thought,  and  the 
distinctness  of  the  enonciation,  that  there  was  nothing  lost  by  the  ear 
of  the  audience." 

Ilis  more  elaborate  sermons  were  generally  read.  Coa- 
versing  with  this  gentleman  one  day  on  this  subject  of  reading 
ecrmoDB,  Mr,  Alexander  expressed  the  opinion  that  every 
preacher  ought  to  try  every  method,  and  finally  settle  down 
apon  that  which  he  can  make  most  effective,  lie  then  asked 
his  companion  if  ho  did  not  think  that  reading  was  his  most 
efiectivo  mode  of  preaching,  intimating  that  in  his  own  opinion 
it  was.    His  acquaintance  very  readily  agreed  with  him. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Alexander  once  remarked  to  me  (what 
has  since  been  published  as  bis  opinion)  that  he  and  his  brother 
Addison  were  differently  constituted  as  to  this  matter;  for 
that  in  his  own  case  the  imagination  was  never  more  stimu- 
lated than  in  extemporary  preaching ;  whereas  in  tfae  case  of 
Addison  the  reverse  was  tme:  the  embarraaament  of  apoear- 
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ing  before  an  audience  without  ootoa  of  any  kind,  or  some 
other  oause,  hindered  the  movement  of  his  imagination,  thoagh 
the  excitement  of  speaking  grcatly^  encoumged  and  excited 
Other  powers,  such  aa  the  memory,  the  reason,  and  the  ikcnlty 
of  rapid,  exact,  fluent,  and  felicitons  expression.  Writing 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  stimulant  than  speaking,  id  the 
case  of  the  younger  brother.  He  reasoned  out  his  propositioni 
with  equal  force  and  facility  at  one  time  as  at  another,  and 
always  with  the  most  admirable  novelty  and  cogency.  He 
expressed  himself  under  all  circumstances,  whether  pen  in 
hand  or  in  the  presence  of  an  auditory,  with  nearly  the  same 
ease  and  conciseness,  and  with  a  vigour  and  precision  that  have 
put  many  persons  in  mind  of  the  complex,  fine,  quick,  yet  in- 
variable moYcmcDt  of  powerful  machinery.  But  when  he 
spoke  extemporaneously,  he  seemed  to  be  darting  to  and  &o 
very  swiftly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  whereas  when 
he  wrote,  he  often  seemed  to  he  plunging  through  yawning 
chasms  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  hovering  over  tlie 
abyss  of  waterfalls,  or  climbing  dizzy  mountains,  or  rioting 
among  the  clouds  and  colours  of  sunset,  or  soaring  like  some 
bird  of  strong  pinion  into  depths  of  distant  azure,  as  if  he 
■  were  making  for  the  very  zenith. 

When  he  wrote,  he  sometimes  seemed  to  exalt  in  the  op- 
ulence of  his  own  vocabulary,  and  to  experience  s  kind  of 
exuberant  joy  in  marshalling  in  skilful  order  the  images  of 
glory  that  peopled  his  brain,  and  threw  an  iridescent  splen- 
dour over  his  exciting  meditations.  This  was  seldom  the  case 
when  he  discarded  verbal  recollection,  together  with  the  assist- 
ance of  manuscript  in  the  pulpit.  He  then  commonly  stuck 
to  his  text  considered  aa  a  proposition  to  be  merely  analyzed, 
expounded,  and  energetically  pressed  upon  the  conscience 
and  religious  feelings  of  hia  hearers.  His  mode  of  procedure 
in  such  cases  was  by  profound,  suggestive  remarks  upon  the 
nexus  of  particular  inspired  utterances,  or  upon  the  general 
principles  of  Scripture  exegesis;  by  admirable  processes  of 
deductive  logic;  interspersed  with  pithy, homely  observation* 
drawn  from  his  large  acqu^ntance  with  the  ordinary  ohatscter 
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of  his  fellow-beiDgs ;  and  by  simple  and  direct  appeala  to  tbe 
heart 

His  geniDB,  QDder  sucb  conditions,  Bcetncd  to  be  some  "  crea- 
ture  of  the  elements,"  rather  tbao  merely  the  ordinary  powers 
ofhia  mind  barn  ess  ed  to  nobler  work.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
think  that  all  bis  written  efforta  were  of  this  lofty  or  aerial 
descriptioD.  His  sermons  on  paper  sometimes  differed  scarce- 
ly at  all  from  the  sermonB  which  in  a  manner  sprung  from  tbe 
occasion.  There  was  infinite  diversity,  moreover,  if  not  be- 
tween the  two  principal  claaiies  of  sermonB,  yet  among  bis  indi- 
vidual discourses.  It  is  not  rigidly  tme,  either,  that  he  was 
never  imaginative  except  when  he  was  in  the  chains  of  manu- 
script. He  would  sometimes  break  away  into  splendid  im- 
agery and  vehement  appeals,  when  he  had  written  nothing. 
Bnt  this  was  an  exceptional  experience  with  him,  and  probably 
happened*  most  frequently  when  he  had  a  blank  book  before 
him,  or  one  virtually  so,  (as  he  occasionally  did)  and  could 
employ  his  eyes  and  his  fingers  in  turning  over  the  leaves. 
Whether  this  was  a  mechanical  necessity,  like  that  which  is 
observed  often  in  absent-minded  people,  or  whether  it  arose 
from  mere  caprice  or  whim,  or  from  excess  of  morbid  consci- 
ousnesB,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine.  I  have  myself  seen 
him  turn  his  leaves  altematelyin  opposite  directions. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  in  no  way  dependent  on  his  pa- 
per, either  for  his  thonghts  or  his  language ;  and  that  his  verbal 
memory  was  fully  equal  to  his  invention.  It  seems  most  like- 
ly, on  the  whole,  that  he  distruBted  his  powers  as  an  extem- 
poraneous orator ;  and  that  his  ianoy,*  and  to  some  extent  also 
his  feelings,  did  not  often  take  fire  except  in  the  atmosphere 
of  hb  study,  or  in  the  pulpit  after  he  had  written  oat  every 
word. 

Every  one  of  such  disoonrses  would  be  concatenated  link 
by  link,  and  made  as  bright  and  invulnerable  as  a  suit  of  chain 
armor.      In  his  later  years,  he  changed  his  whole  theory  of 
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sermonizing,  and  wrote  his  discourses  almost  ezclusiTdj  i 
this  style.     His  taste  had  become  bare  and   severe  like  tb: 
of  the  Greeks;  and  his  preaching,  though  comprehensiVIe » 
ever,  and  more  deeply  instructive  than  at  any  former  period, 
lost  in  great  measure  the  pomp,  the  magnificence,  the  nuutii 
tread,  the   plaintive  music,  the  terrific  power,    the  stnnge 
captivating  charm,  that  had  characterized  it  at  an  earlier  day. 
He  also  became  much  less  impassioned.     This  was  owing  ia 
l>art  to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  his  physical   energies.     As 
yeara  rolled  on,  he  became  much  more  calm  in  his  manner,  tf 
he  was  also  much  less  hot  and  impetuous  in  his  temper. 

The  following  hint  of  Mr.  Alexander's  employments  attUs 
time  is  from  his  brother's  diary  for  the  23d  of  December : 

"  Wo  might  accomplish  more  if  we  were  not  foolishly  asking  o^I^ 
Eclves  so  often,  how  long  such  and  such  a  great  work  would  take  i& 
Mr.  liohert  B.  Patton  used  to  engage  in  most  laborious  lexicographical 
works.  When  Addison  asked  him  how  he  had  patience  to  go  on,  bfl 
said,  that  he  never  thought  of  asking  Iiow  long  it  would  take  him  bol 
went  on  as  if  it  were  to  be  his  work  for  life. 

**  Addison  tells  me  he  finds  the  same  thing  good  in  his  Oommentai} 
on  Isaiah.  Our  Lord^s  maxim  about  taking  thought  for  the  morron 
seems  to  have  very  wide  applications." 

I  find  this  entry  for  Dee.  9th,  in  his  own  diary : 

**  Began  a  new  method  of  studying  the  Scriptures  in  coui'se.  Ii 
order  to  keep  up  my  attention,  I  have  determined  to  read  with  a  vien 
to  exposition." 

There  was  a  bright  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  It  wai 
Wednesday,  and  the  clerical  meeting  was  at  Dr.  Rice's,  The  topi< 
was  the  ahridged  creeds  and  communion  covenants  of  the  New  'Eng- 
hind  Congregational ists.  The  Rev.  James  "W.  Alexander  made  re- 
marks  in  opposition  to  the  new  modes,  and  his  little  speech  was 
requested  for  publication. 

The  younger  brother  records  on  Monday,  Dec.  the  17th: 

**I  resumed  my  labours  on  Isaiah,  beginning  with  the  thirteenth 
chapter." 
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TbU  work  now  went  on  prett;  steadily  for  a  while ;  but  wu 
Eoou  Bgaia  interrupted.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ilal],  which  he  wrote 
during  this  month,  be  makes  an  odd  reference  to  Cicero.  Here  is 
the  letter  itself: 

"  PiuscKTOs,  Dec,  ISth,  1883. 
Mr  Dbah  Sib: 

After  reading  Secretarj  Bnrrowes's  manifesto  about  sealed  retnrns, 
unsealed  returns,  &c.  I  came  upon  the  following  iu  Gic.  Orat.  E  in  Cat.* 
"  Cum  vero  summis  no  clariseimis  bujus  ciritatis  viris,  qui,  audita  re, 
frequentes  ad  mo,  cODvenerant,  literos  a  me  prins  aperiri  mane  qnam  ad 
Benatnmdeferri,  placeret ;  ne,  HimhileseetiDTeutam,  temereametantas 
tomultus  iDJectus  civitati  videretur ;  negavi  me  e^ee  factorum,  ut  de 
periculo  publico  nou  ad  consilium  publicum  rem  integram  deferrem." 
The  abure  yoa  are  at  libertj  to  publish  (but  not  in  your  "valuable 
Journal")  as  jour  own  discover;,  and  this  donooar,  I  trust,  will  make 
you  lend  a  willing  ear  to  two  petitions  which  I  hnve  to  offer.  The 
first  is,  that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  inform  8am  where  ho 
can  procure  some  Congress  paper,  or  qaoeunqve  nommt.  The  other 
is  that  yon  would  "  aid  and  assist "  him  in  procuring  a  sermon-case 
(fiorregco  re  fereni)  made  on  a  plan  of  my  own  invention— black 
morocco  covers,  bnt  stiff  witb  pasteboard,  and  adapted  to  tetter-paper 
folded  once— or  say  the  largest  pocketable  size. 
Hastily  and  truly  yoara, 

Jos.  Addieon  Alezandbr. 

The  narrative  is  now  once  more  resumed.  On  Monday, 
April  the  IStli,  if  we  could  have  bad  a  peep  at  them,  we  should 
have  seen  Mr.  Alexander  reading  Croker's  Boswell  to  his 
brother  James.  How  the  talk  must  have  flowed,  with  sucb  a 
theme  to  tempt  to  every  epeciea  of  discursive  remark  1  Both 
the  brothers  were  hearty  friends  of  SamncI  Johnson,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  ever  tired  of  his  foolish  but  incomparable  bio- 
grapher. They  regarded  Johnson's  table-taik  as  the  strongest 
and  best  in  print.  They  both  loved  to  read  about  Dr.  Gold- 
smith and  bis  peach-blossom  coat  and  his  silly  conversational 
explosions.  They  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  Irving  made 
a  mistake  in  not  dwelling  more  on  the  oddities  and  amusing 
*  H.  Tall  dc.  Ont.  In  L.  Catilioam  Tertia,  iiL  10. 
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weaknesses  of "  Goldy."  The  elder  brother  once  said  to  me, 
that  Macaulay  had  damned  Irving  with  faint  praise  in  his 
celebrated  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  where  after 
speaking  highly  of  Forster's  life,  he  adds  of  the  American 
writer,  " Mr.  Ining's  style  is  always  pleasing." 

The  talk  of  the  two  brothers  was  much  on  sermonizing, 
and  they  both  loved  to  quote  their  venerable  father  as  author- 
ity. One  day,  one  of  them  tells  the  other  that  he  had  beard 
his  father  say  a  man  ought  not  to  begin  with  making  a  plan. 
Neither  should  he  wait  till  he  is  in  the  vein.  "  Begin,  bow- 
ever  you  feel,  and  write  till  you  get  into  the  vein,  however 
long  it  be  I  'Tis  thus  men  do  in  mining.  You  may  throw 
away  all  the  beginning.  Men  who  write  with  ease,  can  think 
best  pen  in  hand.  This  applies  to  sermons,  and  also  to  books." 
These  are  the  thoughts  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  modified 
by  the  mind  of  one  of  his  sons.  It  will  be  seen  that  be  coin- 
cides with  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  point.  The  prevalent  view  of 
his  eldest  son  was  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Alexander  as  here 
expressed,  and  the  younger  of  the  two  seminary  professors 
could  certainly  never  do  anything  unless  he  was  in  the  vein. 
The  majority  of  literary  men  have  opposed  the  dictum  of  John- 
son. Macaulay  told  Prescott  in  London  that  he  had  moods  * 
for  writing,  and  seldom  put  pen  to  paper  at  other  times. 

Tuesday,  the  23d,  was  a  delightful  day,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
and  his  brother  occupied  the  same  carriage  to  Lambertville,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Camahan,  Dr.  Rice,  Dr.  Maclean,  and  a 
young  lady  by  the  name  of  Brown.  The  budding  loveliness 
of  spring  lay  all  around  them,  as  they  wended  their  way  in 
full  view  of  the  Blawenburg  vale  and  the  Sourland  mountain. 
They  arrived  a  little  late  at  Lambertville,  for  Mr.  Yeomans 
had  announced  his  text ;  though  he  broke  off  as  soon  as  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Rice,  who  was  appointed  to  preach. 
Mr.  Alexander  preached  at  night.  The  next  day  was  equally 
fine,  and  was  taken  up  with  the  Presbyterial  proceedings. 
Professor  Alexander,  of  the  College,  moved  certain  resolutions 

*  See  Life  of  Prescott,  by  Ticknor. 
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toacbiDg  the  in  dependence  of  the  Church  on  the  State.  The 
occasion  was  a  memorable  odc  for  the  subject  of  these  sketches, 
for  on  this  day  he  was  exactly  thirty  years  old,  and  on  this 
day  he  was  solemnly  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
The  moderator  of  Presbytery  was  Mr.  Perkins.  Several  yoang 
men  were  licensed.  The  meeting  was  harmonious  and  agree- 
able, 
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Mb.  Alexandeb  was  still  a  licentiate  at  tue.time  the  writer  * 
I  am  about  to  quote  entered  the  Seminary,  and  he  has  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  period  of  his  ordination  .  It  was  an 
occasion  of  much  interest  and  pleasure  to  all  the  students. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  already  somewhat  renowned  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  and  still  more  as  a  precociously-gifted  sermonizer. 

"  Tliough  but  a  probationer  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  ho  had,  even  at 
this  earl  J  day,  obtained  an  enviable  popnlarity  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
greatly  songht  after  by  the  most  intelligent  and  fashionable  congrega- 
tions. They  were  attracted  by  the  high  fame  of  his  learning,  and 
edified  by  the  variety  and  extent  of  Gospel  truth  in  which  his  sermons 
abounded ;  for  he  fed  the  people  with  knowledge  and  nnderstandiog.^* 

The  following  remarks  are  literally  exact,  as  well  as  highly 
amusing : 

'^  For  tlie  encouragement  of  such  as  read  their  sermons  closely,  and 
pay  but  little  attention  to  their  audience,  I  may  say  that  if  they  read 
more  closely  than  he,  it  is  a  pity  I  lie  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
notes,  nor  to  *  cheat  the  eyes  of  gallery  critics '  by  any  *  underhand ' 
measures,  such  as  shading  his  notes  from  public  view,  taking  stolen 
glances  at  them  as  it  were,  and  then  launching  out  like  an  independent 
swimmer.  He  scorned  all  concealment,  and  proclaimed  to  all  his  faith 
in  the  pen.  lie  evidently  had  a  great  contempt  of  the  opinion  that 
reading  sermons  spoiled  their  effect,  and  was  not  slow  to  express  it ;  for 
on  one  or  more  occasions  that  I  heard  him  he  took  up  his  note-book  in 
liis  hand,  held  it  up  between  himself  and  the  people,  turned  page  after 
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page,  and  read  leisiirel;  throngb  tlie  discourse  without  once  caBting  his 
ejes  on  the  congregation.  And  jet  tbere  was  earnestness  and  entha- 
eiaam,  both  in  his  composition  and  deliver;. " 

It  was  natural  that  the  ;ouug  men  should  have  mncb  curi- 
osity as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  terrible  Inquisitor  would 
himself  stand  inquisition.  Tho  result  was  surprising.  He 
sometimes  confessed  ignorance  :  Dr.  Alexandernct-er pretended 
to  know  what  he  did  not  know.  He  thus  often  confonnded 
sciolists  who  put  questions  to  him  which  no  one  living  or  dead 
could  answer  with  certainty.  He  was  as  honest  in  this  respect 
as  Socrates  and  Dr.  Johnson.  When  the  latter  was  asked  by 
a  lady  why  he  should  have  made  Buch  a  mistake  in  his  Dic- 
tionary about  the  pastern  of  a  horse, he  replied :  "It  was  from 
pure  ignorance,  madam."  It  ia  said  that  Mr.  Alexander  was 
once  invited  by  the  President  of  a  college  to  dine  at  his  house 
with  a  namber  of  the  clergy  and  literary  people  of  the  place, 
and  that  the  host  put  the  same  question  all  round  the  table 
about  a  vexed  context  in  Isaiah,  wishing  to  draw  out  his  guest 
the  commentator.  Of  course  various  decided  opinions  were 
elicited.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Alexander,  in  reply 
to  the  question,  "  And  what  do  you  say  ia  the  meaning  of  this 
passage?"  he  answered,  with  expressive  brevity:  "J  do  not 
know." 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative.  When  hewas  about  to  be  or- 
dained, he  must  of  course  be  examined,  according  to  the  Form 
of  Government,  in  regard  to  his  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ments; and  especially  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages.  Nothing  coold  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
the  young  men  of  the  Seminary,  who  exulted  in  the  prowess 
of  their  young  leader  and  wanted  to  see  him  fairly  tried ;  not 
doubting  for  a  moment  that  the  event  would  shed  iclat  on  the 
reputation  of  their  teacher,  and  in  spite  of  bis  excessive  mod- 
esty and  the  sensitiveness  of  a  genius  which  "  blushed  so  to  be 
admired,"  would  make  him  as  widely  famous  they  knew  as  he 
deserved  to  be.  There  was  doubtless  m^xed  with  this  feeling 
a  half-malicious  and  half-mirthful  pleasure,  such  as  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  world  bas  animated  the  breasts  of  students 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  teacher  was  to  be  taught ! 
The  Hebraist  was  to  be  quizzed  in  Hebrew !  There  was  the 
flavoar  of  a  jest  here  that  could  not  be  resisted.  The  tidings 
ran  everywhere  that  Mr.  Alexander  was  to  be  examined  at 
such  and  such  a  time  in  the  ancient  tongues. 

"  Tbis  excited  great  amusement  among  the  students,  and  we  attended 
in  6rder  to  see  one  who  had  puzzled  so  manj  of  us  by  his  own  exam- 
inations himself  questioned  and  examined,  and  made  to  suffer  some  of 
the  misery  which  he  had  so  often  occasioned  us.  We  thought  of  the 
.  old  story  of  *  The  engineer  hoist  by  his  own  petard.'  ♦  However,  we  did 
not  anticipate  any  *  fizzle,'  such  as  we  Iiad  often  seen  in  the  class-room ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  had  entire  faith  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  our  young 
Professor,  and  entertained  rather  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  presump- 
tion of  men  who  undertook  such  a  work  as  his  examination.  The 
service  indeed  was  one  of  much  difficulty  to  the  Presbytery ;  for  very 
few  of  the  members  cared  to  examine  the  candidate,  especially  on  He- 
brew, of  which  they  probably  never  knew  a  great  deal  and  had  forgot- 
ten much  of  that.  However,  the  candidate  made  no  great  ostentation 
of  his  learning,  for  his  reply  to  several  of  the  questions  was,  very  much 
to  our  surprise,  *  I  do  not  know.' "  t 

On  the  29th,  Joseph  John  Gurney  was  in  Princeton,  and 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  noble  presenca  He  preached 
twice  in  Quaker  meeting.  The  elder  brother  describes  him,  in 
his  journal,  as  a  large,  portly,  heavy-looking,  red  and  white 
Englishman.    He  made  the  impression  of  a  strong  intellect 

*  "  For  'tis  sport  to  bare  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard." 
f  He  gave  the  same  answer  to  a  single  question  at  his  licensnre,  unless  my 
iDfonnant^s  memory  is  at  fault.  Br.  A.  A.  Rice,  of  Wyoming,  Kentucky,  was 
present  when  Mr.  Alexander  was  examined  before  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  as  he  thinks,  for  licensure.  **I  remember,"  he  says, ."  nothing 
of  his  examination  but  one  question  and  its  answer.  It  was  during  the  exam- 
ination upon  his  literary  course.  The  question  was  put  to  him,  '  What  is  taste? ' 
and  his  answer  was  very  prompt,  *■  I  don*t  know.'  You  may  imagine  my  as- 
tonishment at  this  answer ;  for  I  thought  that  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who  knew 
eyerythingf  it  was  Addison  Alexander." 
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and  an  accomplisbed  man.  There  was  great  charm  about  hia 
moDDer  when  he  was  a  little  excited.  His  devout  love  for  the 
Saviour  and  the  Bible  wae  obvious. 

On  the  9th,  Thureday,  the  important  news  came  by  letter 
from  Philadelphia,  that  Judge  Gibson  had  declared  for  the  Old 
School  on  every  point.  *'  Laus  Deo  1 "  writes  Professor  J,  W. 
Alexander  in  his  Every-Day  Book.  "  Judge  Gibson's  opinion 
gives  the  Old  School  everything  which  they  can  desire.  "  Laus 
Deo  per  ChriBtnm  I  Sit  nobis  gratia  ut  BininB  ab  omnibos  super- 
biffi  malititeque  remoti  1 " 

How  faint  are  the  echoes  now  of  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
that  day  I  The  matters  which  interest  us  of  the  year  1868, 
will  presently  fade  out  of  memory  as  did  those  of  1839,  The 
waves  of  time  wash  everything  to  oblivion. 

The  house  of  the  elder  brother  was  now  again  thrown  into 
mourning,  and  this  time  the  anguish  was  for  the  first-bom. 
Little  George  was  born  in  1831,  and  was  therefore  eiglit  years 
old  when  he  died.  He  had  met  with  an  accident  in  his  infancy, 
and  had  long  been  a  blind  and  helpless  invalid.  He  had  an 
astonishing  memory,  and  a  marvellous  genius  for  masic ;  though 
his  other  faculties  were  not  equal  to  those  of  other  children  of 
the  same  age.  George  was  a  radiant  little  i'ellow;  always 
fiiU  of  joy  and  sunshine.  He  was,  even  above  most  other  chil- 
dren, devoted  to  his  uncle  Addison,  and  would  scream  with 
delight  when  he  heard  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  of  the  outer 
porch.  His  uncle  Was  never  happier  than  when  he  was  at  his 
side  singing  to  him  and  telling  him  stories.  "  He  was,"  says  his 
father,  "a  very  small  and  feeble  child  at  his  birth,  but  after- 
wards improved  so  much  as  to  be  very  lovely.  But  before  be 
reached  the  age  of  two  years,  he  was  seized  with  hydrocepha- 
luB,  and  his  surviving  it  seemed  all  but  miraculous.  From 
that  time,  his  head  began  to  enlarge,  and  this  disproportion 
continued  more  or  less,  as  long  as  he  lived ;  so  that  for  one  or 
two  years  he  was  always  in  a  lying  posture."  Within  the  last 
few  years,  he  had  improved  greatly  in  health,  and  with  a  slight 
exception  was  never  better  than  the  year  before  his  deatli  oc- 
curred.   The  event  shed  grief  into  the  hearts  of  all  bis  kins- 
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folk,  and  every  accustomed  scene  was  for  a  time  enveloped  in 
gloom.  This  affliction  was,  without  doubt,  deeply  and  tenderly 
felt  by  Mr.  Alexander ;  for  he  unfeignedly  loved  the  little  boy. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  now  thirty  years  old,  and  his  mind  and 
character  were  by  this  time  stamped  with  the  impress  which 
they  bore  through  life.  There  are  abundant  accounts  of  the 
impression  which  he  himself  made  on  his  pupils. 

The  recollections  of  one  who  is  himself  a  professor  and  a 
commentator  will  be  read  with  pleasure.  Says  one  of  his 
favourite  and  most  admired  students: 

*'He  was  thirty  years  of  age,  when,  after  I  had  been  his  pupil  daring 
the  Seminary  course  of  tbree  years,  I  was  brongbt  into  a  closer  associa- 
tion with  him  as  an  assistant  for  introdacing  the  Junior  class  to  the 
Hebrew  language.'* 

The  writer  noticed  the  resemblance  to  Bonaparte.  He 
looked  and  felt  his  power,  but  was  modfest,  shy,  and  affection- 
ate. 

"  With  a  ]^apoleonic  face  and  form,  he  bore  himself  like  a  man  con- 
scions  of  power ;  yet  he  was  shrinking  as  a  child  from  publicity.  He 
was  notoriously  shy  of  social  gatherings,  yet  he  loved  to  play  with 
children,  and  spent  muoh  time  in  ingenious  efforts  to  amuse  and  instruct 
tbeni.  These  were  his  favourite  recreations.  It  was  comparatively  sel- 
dom that  he  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  Princeton.  All  bis  living  savoured 
of  study ;  and  this  was  his  element,  in  which  like  a  leviathan  he  di^ 
ported." 

The  testimony  of  this  writer  to  Mr.  Alexander's  abilities  as 
a  learned  commentator  is  just  as  clear  and  emphatic.  He  was 
now  scattering  leaves  of  his  Isaiah  over  the  Repertory,  and  by 
this  and  other  means  drawing  to  him  minds  like  those  of 
Nordheimer,  the  philosophic  Hebrew  grammarian.  The  fact 
that  this  able  man  received  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
suggestions  while  adding  finish  to  his  work  is  not  general lo 
known.     On  these  points  Dr.  Jacobus  writes  : 

'^  The  great  attainments  which  he  was  known  to  have  made  m  Ori- 
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ental  and  European  longuagcg  and  his  enthnsiaam  in  Biblical  karniog, 
griTe  Lim  a  well-deserved  fame  at  home  and  abruad,  even  before  he 
hod  issued  anj  of  his  commentaries.  He  attracted  lo  himself  that  cin- 
gnlar  scliolar,  Nordhelmer,  who  broaght  out  his  Hebrew  Grammar  nn- 
der  his  eye,  while  lecturing  at  the  same  time  to  a  select  chs3  of  students 
at  the  Serainarf.  It  was  known  that  be  was  at  work  upon  his  Jsnijh, 
and  from  tbe  morsels  of  it  dispensed  to  tbe  students  in  the  lecture- 
room,  as  well  as  from  the  Iiints  and  foretastes  of  it  given  through  tbe 
Princeton  Beviaiv,  it  was  awaited  with  high  interest.  Other  articles 
from  his  pec  evinced  his  fertility  of  mind  and  his  rare  genius  for  grasp- 
ing great  points  of  controversy  in  various  fields,  and  dealing  with  them 
in  masterly  atjle." 

The  writer  adds  that 

"His  imagination  was  glowing  but  chaste,  and  his  logical  acameo 
singularly  keen  and  affective." 

He  was  also  a  gooi^udge  of  human  hearts, 

"  lie  had  an  intuitive  insight  into  ohorocler,  and  very  promptly 
weighed  and  measured  Iho  incoming  classes,  man  by  man.  Though 
habitually  reticent  in  his  intercourse  with  the  students,  ond  evidently 
not  encouraging  any  familiarity,  he  was  most  genial  in  his  temper  and 
most  agreeable  as  a  guest  away  from  his  books,  or  as  a  friend  in  his  own 
study." 

Over  the  class  he  reigned  asking. 

"  His  power  with  the  students  was  that  which  belonged  to  his  lord- 
ship in  the  domain  of  truth.  His  whole  aspect  and  air  in  the  eiaaa- 
room  commanded  respect.  They  showed  he  demanded  it,  and  could 
enforce  it.  Often  a  few  sharp  nords  would  thoroughly  dissect  the  folly 
or  stupidity  of  a  blunderer ;  or  would  lay  bare  tbe  shallow  imperti- 
nence of  a  questioner  ;  until  of  the  rest  no  man  durst  venture  in  that 
direction  unless  well  fortified," 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Jacobus  as  to  his  traits  of  person 
and  character  need  not  bo  continued  here,  for  it  does  not  vary 
from  the  statements  of  others  which  are  spread  before  the 
reader  in  this  volume. 
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The  foUomn^  letter  broachcH  the  scheme  of  his  Isaiah  to 
one  whom  he  often  consulted  on  such  points.  Like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  says,  he  needs  the  stimulua  of  a  pursuing  press : 

"Pbincetoh,  Jan,  8,  1839. 
"Mi  Deib  Sib: 

"Tbe  persuasiona  of  some  friends  and  the  assent  of  others  liave 
brought  me  to  believe  ibat  I  might  do  some  serVice  bj  putting  forth  a 
Binail  work  on  Isaiah.  The  state  of  ttie  case  is  oa  follows :  I  Lave  a 
critical  commentarj  written  oat  fur  tbe  press  on  tbe  first  six  ch^y 
ten  and  a  part  of  the  aeventli.  I  have  condensed  notes  (the  fmit  of 
much  laborious  stody)  on  fiftj  chapters.  The  latter  are  so  written  that 
iber  might,  with  little  change,  be  published  as  a  popular  conunentsr;. 
They  were,  in  fact,  prepared  with  that  intention.  If  I  conclude  to 
publish,  1  Bhall  begin  to  print  at  onco,  fur  a  double  reason :  1st,  Because 
1  cannot  write  steadily  without  Walter  Scott's  fuTouriteBtimulaa,  apur- 
sning  press.  2d,  Because  I  should  wish  to  announce  the  work  at  «Mt 
ea  in  the  presa.  Tbia  method  I  could,  of  course,  pursue  with  ease;  u 
I  should  only  have  to  abridge  and  transcribe;  till  the  middle  of  tbe 
seTcnth  chapter.  Tour  judgment  as  to  tbe  whole  mutter  will  be  wel* 
come  and  a  great  assists  noe." 

Here  is  another  letter  to  the  same  persoD,  and  on  the  same 
subject : 

"  Peinobto:^,  January  6tb,  1839. 
"  Sir  : 

"  You  will  consider  this  letter  as  addressed  to  yon  in  yoor  official 
capacity,  as  Chargi  cCaffairet  at  Philadelphia,  and  as  such  give  au- 
avrers  to  the  following  qnories :  1.  Is  there  any  present  demand  fur  a 
popular  hook  on  Isaiah?  2.  la  Barnes's  book  forthcomingt  8.  Ought 
the  text  to  accompHuy  tbe  notes  in  such  a  book ;  and  if  so,  ought  it  to 
be  given  verse  by  verso,  or  in  slabs,  d  la  Dodge,  or  at  the  top  of  tbe 
page  A  la  Barnes  and  Bush  ?  i.  Ought  practical  remarks  to  l>e  incorpo- 
rated with  the  explanations,  or  collected  at  the  end  of  chapters  <1  b 
Hodge  on  Bomans  ?  C.  Should  any  Hebrew  or  other  foreign  words  be 
introduced  into  the  teitl  6^.  Is  duodecimo  the  best  form  for  the  book 
in  qufstiim  ?  6.  Should  it  be  printed  in  Philadelphia,  Princeton,  or 
Boston  ?  7.  What  publisher  would  undertake  it  ou  reasonable  tennst 
A  speedy  onsner  is  requested.  I  am,  sir,  with  eentiments,  &c  dte. 
"  Your  most  bumble,  &c.  Ac 

"J.  A.  ALXxunna." 


Here  is  still  another  of  tbese  early  disclosnren  of  hU  pur- 


"Pbinobtox,  Jan.  U,  1839. 
"  Mr  Dbab  Sib  : 

"  The  Wendly  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  project  iniliices  me  to 
lay  the  case  before  yoa  iUIl  more  fully.  Id  atndyieg  laiuah  with  a 
Tiew  to  pnb'icatioD,  I  have  been  compelled  to  keep  my  eyes  on  two 
distinct  classes  of  readers — tbose  wlio  can  read  tlie  KngUsb  version 
only,  and  those  who  can  road  the  origioal along  with  it.  In  considtrlng 
how  I  might  most  effectnally  benefit  both  classes,  I  have  entertained 
sncoessively  a  nnmber  of  different  plans ;  which,  however,  at  the  present 
juQctnre,  redace  themselves  to  two ;  the  altomative  being  this :  Bholl 
I  write  a  popular  note-book  on  the  English  version,  d  la  Barnes,  and  on 
this  foandation  afterwards  constmct  a  critical  commentary  for  the 
learned  reader  ?  Or  shall  I  write  a  critical  commentary ;  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  Hebrew  sobolar,  but  legible  and  intelligible  to  all  educated 
persons ;  leaving  the  expediency  of  sabseqncnt  abridgment  for  the  nse 
of  Sanday-Bchools  to  be  determined  by  the  oarrent  of  events?  After 
some  vooillation  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion ;  inasmuch  ns  the 
production  of  a  popular  book  would  contribute  little  to  the  making  of 
a  learned  one,  whereas  the  latter  would  afford  all  the  materials  of  the 
.former;  as  there  is  little  ilemand  for  anything  at  all  on  Isaiah  Jast  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  which  exists  is  chiefiy  among  clergymen  and  biblical  stu- 
dents; as  the  indirect  influence  of  a  critical  work  upon  the  nnlenrned 
public  would  be  greater  than  that  of  a  popnlar  work  on  the  more  learned 
public ;  as  those  who  know  me  would  expect  something  critical ;  I  am 
ioclioed  to  think  that  a  book  which  should  be  critical,  without  being 
pcdiintic,  would  do  me  more  credit  and  the  world  more  good  (in  the 
end,  if  not  immediately)  than  anything  else  I  could  bring  befure  it.  In 
this  concInsioD,  right  or  wrong,  I  am  confirmed  by  tlio  deliboratire 
judgment  of  my  best  advisers ;  and  have  now  the  honour  to  announce, 
that  I  propose  to  begin  the  loading  of  my  great  gan  as  soon  aa  I  can 
find  a  man  to  fire  it  off. 

"  This  is  of  course  a  very  different  affair  from  that  which  I  first 
mentioned,  and  which  yon  proposed  to  Perkins.  If  you  are  still  dis- 
posed to  help  me  through  the  agonies  of  publication,  yon  ore  fully  au- 
thorized to  state  the  case  to  any  publisher  jon  choose.  The  maximimi 
extent  of  the  book  will  be  two  volumes,  like -Stuart  on  Bomans  (say 
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1,200  pp.  870).  It  will  have  to  be  printed  at  New  Haven  for  the  sake 
of  the  unknown  tongues,  and  very  much  m  the  style  of  Nordbelmer^s 
Hebrew  Grammar,  bnt  on  better  paper. 

**  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  over  the  leaf^  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  exposition  reqobite  to 
make  Isaiah  intelligible,  mast  consist  of  an  analysis*  and  retranslation ; 
both  of  which  require  space,  and  the  latter  justification  too.  There  are 
numerous  passages  which  no  sagacity  or  strength  of  intellect  could 
ever  understand  aright  with  an  exclusive  use  of  the  English  version.*' 

The  letter  which  follows,  of  the  24th,  enters  more  fully 
into  the  same  subject.  He  will  not  give  the  Hebrew  text,  ex- 
cept to  avoid  circumlocution.  He  will  imitate  the  page  of 
Stuart's  Romans.  He  praises  the  printing  of  Nordheimer's 
books.  He  wbhes  to  bring  out  his  own  work  under  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Turner,  and  compliments  his  taste  and  judgment.  He 
speaks  of  some  picture-books  and  a  volume  of  the  Princeton 
Review  which  be  desires  bound.  He  begs  for  an  American 
Latin-Greek  grammar.  He  winds  up  with  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  thanks. 

"Peinokton,  January  24^  1839. 
"  My  DKiLB  Sib  : 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  giving  the  Hebrew  text,  but  merely  intend  to 
insert  tbe  Hebrew  word,  which  is  the  subject  of  remark,  where  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  awkward  circumlocation.  E.  g.  in  com- 
menting on  chapter  vii.  14,  I  should  introduce  the  word  trzbif  instead 
of  saying  *  the  word  translated  virgin."  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  how  much  Hebrew  there  would  be ;  but  I  think  half  a  dozen 
words  per  page  would  be  a  large  average.  As  to  style,  Stuart's  Ro- 
mans might  be  taken  as  a  sampie ;  especially  tbose  pages  on  which  He- 
brew occurs.  I  liave  insuperable  objections,  however,  to  its  being 
printed  there.  Besides,  Andover  is  no  longer  preeminent  in  that  way. 
Nordheimer's  books,  and  especially  his  Ohrestomathy,  are  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Hebrew  printing  in  America.  As  to  Zeever's  type,  it  looks  well 
en  masse^  but  would  not  match  with  Roman  type  of  the  proper  size ;  and 
his  own  book  is,  in  some  parts  at  least,  incorrect.    What  I  should  de- 

*  This  was  a  favourite  but  singular  opinion  of  his  as  to  the  sacred  books 
in  geueral. 
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ddedly  prefer  woald  be  to  print  it  inNew-York ;  nnder  the  eye  of  Iford- 
beimer  and  Turner ;  the  l&tter  of  whom  has  more  typographical  taste 
and  judgment  than  anj  man  in  this  countrf ,  out  of  Boston.  I  have 
written  to  them  toknov  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  book  could  be 
well  execntfid  in  New-York,  This  will  cause  some  delay.  As  to  terms, 
I  do  not  mean  to  sell  the  copyright,  bnt  the  edition.  Further  than  this 
I  can  OS  j'ct  anj  nothing. 

"  The  picture-books  are  intended  for  a  parlour  table,  and  may  be 
bound  niXrur  KuyoSwe  at  your  discretion;  the  '  Princeton  Bevlew,'  &a 
half  bound  in  catf,  with  comely  backs,  aleo  at  your  discretion. 

"  I  sent  you  a  note  by  Mr.  Murray,  bespeaking  your  kind  ofGces  in 
getting  me  two  copies  of  the  same  edition  of  any  Latin-Greek  gram- 
mar ever  published  in  AmAica.  I  have  heard  of  several,  but  no  two 
alike.  If  you  should  light  upon  such  articles,  yon  will  much  oblige  me 
by  impressing  Mr.  Baird  at  tiie  earliest  opportunity. 
"  With  many  thanks  for  your  assistance, 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"  Jos.  Addkos  Alexamdeb." 

Tfac  Rev.  Asahcl  Nettleton,  I  find,  was  in  Princeton  at  tbia 
time ;  haviug  previously  viBited  ElizabethtowD.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  James  Alexander,  wbo  was  always  power- 
fully struck  witb  bis  shrewd  and  solemn  genius,  his  peculiarity, 
and  bis  piety.  Ilia  criticisms  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture 
were  eminently  profound  and  pungent ;  and  bis  grave,  col- 
loquial eloquence  was  based  on  tbe  most  sagacious  expe- 
rience and  common  sense.  One  evening,  bo  preached  to  a 
crowded  bouse  upon  the  text :  "  In  tliat  day  I  will  pour  on  the 
bouse  of  David,"  &c.  It  was  a  sermon  of  rare  excellence  and 
force,  and  singularly  Scriptural.  The  day  bad  invited  to  out- 
of-door  recreation.  Grass  was  coming  up  in  tufts  along  tbe 
tinJVequenled  paths.  Tbe  robin  and  tbe  blue-bird  were  bailed 
as  glad  messengers.  The  conversation  of  tbe  brothers  ran 
mnch  upon  the  use  of  the  press.  At  one  time,  "  Addison  " 
quotes  his  father,  as  strongly  and  repeatedly  giving  it  as  bis 
judgment,  that  "no  one  ought  needlessly  to  write  very  mnch 
beloK  his  own  abilities."  This  the  younger  brother  seems  to 
hove  urged  as  an  argument  with  the  elder  why  he  should  try 
his  baud  upon  a  higher  class  of  books  than  he  had  yet  essayed. 
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The  view  presented  made  a  deep  impression  on  him ;  bot  he 
never  did  himself  anything  like  full  jostice  even  in  his  best 
books.  It  required  the  revelations  of  his  posthumous  corre- 
spondence to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  fact  of  his  extoi- 
sive  learning  in  nearly  every  department  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em belles  lettrcSy  and  his  affection  for  the  severer  sciences. 
Much  yet  remains  untold ;  but  his  copious  ephemerides  and 
journals  attest  his  extraordinary  industry  aud  high  attain- 
ments in  various  fields  hardly  touched  upon  in  his  familiar  let- 
ters. Above  all  they  show  with  what  fluency  and  almost 
classic  beauty  he  could  write  in  Latin,  and  how  easily  bis 
thoughts  flowed  into  voluble  French. 

Sunday  night,  Sept.  29,  the  Princeton  congregation  had 
the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  Mr.  Alexander;  a  privilege 
which  they  always  prized.  He  was  now  in  the  flood-tide  of 
animal  health ;  and  he  had  only  to  leave  the  chapel  and  the 
audience  of  students,  to  ensure  an  overcrowded  house.  He 
loved  a  large  promiscuous  assembly ;  where  he  had  a  wide  field 
of  human  experience  to  appeal  to,  and  where  he  met  with  the 
minimum  of  local  peculiarity  ;  but  even  in  a  village  he  exerted 
great  power  over  masses  of  men  and  women.  He  spoke  best, 
undoubtedly,  before  a  body  of  educated  hearera;  where,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  predominance  of  any  one  element,  such  as 
preachers  or  theological  classes. 

There  is  a  throng  of  testimonies  as  to  Mr.  Alexander's  ap- 
pearance and  traits  of  mind  and  character  in  those  days.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  present  here  the  recollections  of  the 
Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.D.  of  Richmond,  Va.  his  pupil  and  friend : 

^*  I  entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  tlie  fall  of  1839,  when  the  faculty 
consisted  of  Drs.  A.  Alexander,  Miller,  Hodge,  and  J.  A.  Alexander. 
My  first  sight  of  the  latter  was  in  the  oratory,  where  the  foor  profes- 
sors were  seated  in  a  row  ;  and  having  neve^  seen  any  of  them  before, 
J  studied  their  faces  with  curious  interest  The  head  and  face  of  Profes- 
sor Addison  Alexander  struck  me  as  very  much  like  Napoleon^s  in  some 
respects — in  its  massive  breadth,  in  a  suggestion  of  prodigious  strength 
in  reserve,  and  a  certain  indication  of  fiery  energy  ready  to  blaze  out  at 
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a  moiDent's  notice.  He  wta  tben  very  redase  in  his  habits  and  reserved 

in  his  muDiiers;  and  WHS  regarded  by  the  BtudeDtsgcuerallyasaprodigj 
of  Ie;irniQg,  nndpns^cssingapowerof  saroaem  that  it  was  ver;  dangeruns 
to  provoke:  and  henoa  was  huld-in  more  nd  mi  ration  and  fear  than  love. 
It  was  with  those  feelings  that  I  looked  upon  hia  face,  and  perhapa  they 
gave  it  (bat  Napoleonic  impressinn  which  it  had  in  my  eyes,  as  I  am 
not  aware  th:it  any  one  else  was  stmck  with  the  likeness.*  Mj  first 
rebitioDH  tohimas  a  pupil,  wore  in  Hebrew;  and  as  time  wore  on,  1  waa 
bronght  into  closer  pergonal  relations  tobim;  and  although  I  never 
ooald  wholly  diveat  myself  of  a  certain  fear  in  my  interoonrse  wilh 
him,  I  found  him  mncti  more  accesaible  and  kind  than  1  expected. 

"  As  a  teacher  ho  was  remarkable  for  his  minute  accuracy  and 
thoroughness.  Ho  never  wus  BatisSed  with  a  recitation  tliatdidnnt 
go  to  the  bottom  of  t!ie  malter  in  queatinn;  and  although  he  sometimes 
BiLshed  oat  into  Eomcthing  liko  impatience,  yet  it  was  always  when  it 
seemed  to  bim  that  the  student  waa  wilfully  negligent.  lie  was  ofien 
wonderfnlly  patient  with  mere  dnlnes?,  but  whenever  anything  like 
laziness  was  exhibited,  and  especially  when  self-conceit  cropped  out, 
they  were  sure  to  elicit  a  flash  of  sarcasm  that  was  not  aoon  forgotten. 
His  power  of  repartee  was  so  wonderfrl  tliat  every  student  stood  in 
awe  of  it,  and  many  a  good  Eebraist  owes  more  to  bis  dread  of  it 
than  he  is  aware. 

"On  one  occasion,  after  avery  I.-une  recitation  in  Genesis,  which 
tried  his  patience  no  little,  be  abruptly  brought  it  to  a  close,  and  an- 
nonnced  that  he  would  give  a  lesson  fur  the  next  day  adapted  to  the 
onpoclties  of  the  class,  and  they  would  therefore  take  the  nat  veru  ! 
The  QBual  leFson  being  from  twelve  to  twenty  vermeil,  the  rebuke  was 
keenly  felt,  and  he  bad  no  more  bucIi  recitations.  Sometimes  he  used 
lib  satire  aeverely,  though  I  do  not  tliink  nnjiistly.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  young  gentleman  gave  a  discourse  in  tlie  oratory  on  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  tbiit  was  very  pretentiona ;  end  Br.  A.  being  in 
the  chair,  thought  it  needful  to  perforate  his  mental  cuiicle  somewhat, 
and  remarked  when  it  came  hia  turn  to  criticise,  that  Mr.  D.'a  discourse 
consisted  of  two  parts;  that  which  everybody  knew,  and  that  which 
nobody  knew ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  under  either  head  Mr. 
D.  had  added  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge." 

Tho  remarks  of  so  good  a  judge,  ae  to  the  eSccts  produced 
*  Tlic  lilieness  was  romarked  by  many  others. 
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by  his  preaching  at  this  time,  nill  be  accepted  as  evidence  ol 
positions  I  have  ventured  to  take  on  other  anthorit  v  : 

^*  Bis  powers  as  a  preacher  were  tben  in  full  developnieDt,  tnc 
many  oi  the  striking  sermoos  published  in  the  Tolnmes  iasned  since  hii 
death  were  prepared  and  preached  tben,  besides  others  which  I  wist 
could  also  be  pat  io  print.  He  had  a  wondrous  fascination  to  me  as  i 
preacher  at  that  time,  and  had  a  nameless  power  of  delivery  which  be 
lost  in  later  years,  as  I  knew  from  hearing  the  same  sermon  in  my  owo 
church  which  I  heard  in  the  Seminary  (preached  at  my  request),  and 
yet  with  a  diminution  in  the  impressive  power  which  I  could  not  refei 
entirely  to  any  change  in  myself  The  impresdon  one  felt  as  soon  sa 
he  comoienced  the  exercises  was  tliat  of  immense  mental  power  coupled 
wiih  an  inttfuse  emotive  nature,  which  grasped  you  as  if  with  the  hand 
of  a  giant,  and  would  not  allow  yon  to  escape.  He  usually  laid  the 
Bible  aside  from  the  cushion,  laid  his  manuscript  on  the  cushion,  and 
read  with  but  little  motion  of  any  kind,  or  even  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  paper.  And  yet  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages  he  seemed  to  rivel 
the  attention  of  the  audience  by  a  spell  which  only  broke  when  he 
ceased  to  speak,  and  the  long  pent-up  feeling  gave  way  in  the  rustling 
noise  of  a  crowd  seeking  relief  from  long  and  breathless  stillness  bj 
changing  their  position.  There  was  a  strange  charm  in  his  voice  then. 
a  wild,  wailing  melody  when  he  touched  on  the  more  solemn  thoughu 
that  he  marshalled  with  such  matchless  elegance  which  had  an  Eolioi 
sweetness,  and  which  I  can  feel  thrilling  in  my  memory  now  after  an 
interval  of  nearly  thirty  years.  And  there  were  times  when  he  would 
bring  out  suddenly  some  of  those  grand  or  terrible  conceptions  which  an 
scattered  through  his  sermons,  with  an  effect  on  my  mind  precisely 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  I  felt  actually  blinded  for  an  instant  by  tin 
blaze,  and  would  look  unconsciously  around  to  see  where  the  lightning 
had  struck.  I  have  never  had  any  speaker  to  produce  these  stunning, 
dizzy,  and  burning  impressions  on  me  as  did  Dr.  A.  at  that  time.  Ii 
always  has  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  then  a  concentrated  energy  of 
emotive  power  which  ho  gradually  lost ;  and  which  was  expendei; 
in  those  electric  discharges  from  the  pulpit,  such  as  I  never  felt  froir 
any  other  man,  and  did  not  feel  from  him  nearer  the  close  of  his  life.  ] 
know  a  part  of  this  was  owing  to  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  my  ov,  n  nature, 
but  I  also  think  that  another  and  larger  part  of  it  was  owing  to  the 
same  fact  in  his  nature.  lie  was  then  in  the  peerless  maturity  of  his 
powers ;  with  all  the  burning  energy  of  youth,  and  all  the  ripe  develop- 
ment of  later  years.'* 
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